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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  THE  POLLING   PLACE.  5 

This  plain  argument  of  economy  was  given  impetus  in  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  first  national  conference   on 
teacher  training  for  rural  schools,  at  Chicago,  September  26,  1914: 
As  a  ready  and  practical  means  of  saving  public  expense    *     ♦     ♦ 
•  favor  the  use  of  all  public-school  buildings  as  centers  for  voting." 


rr  IS  WORTHY. 


<-  of  orderly  progress  for  the  race  chiefly  centers  in  the  intelli- 
of  the  ballot.  The  polling  place  is  the  primary  capitol  in 
' .    In  comparison  with  it  the  city  hall,  the  statehouse,  the 


t  hox  In  Sauk  City,  Wis.    Klectlou  »cene. 

V  Capitols.    The  polling  place 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  THE  POLLING  PLACE. 


PABT  I.— ITSE  OF  SCHOOLHOITSE  FOB  POLITICAL  PITEPOSES. 

It  was  a  great  day — last  Tuesday,  election.  Above  the  schoolhouse  the 
American  flag  was  waving  as  always  when  school  is  in  session.  But  it  seemed 
to  proclaim  new  meaning  on  Tuesday,  for  under  its  folds  not  the  children 
only  were  gathering  as  on  other  days,  but  the  adult  citizens  were  also  coming  to 
participate  in  the  great  cooperation  which  makes  of  every  neighborhood,  every 
town,  each  State,  and  of  all  America  one  equal  fellowship. 

So  wrote  Principal  and  Civic  Secretary  M.  T.  Buckley,  of  Sauk 
City,  Wis.,  on  November  7,  1914,  a  few  days  after  the  first  election 
held  in  the  public  schoolhouse,  the  established  civic  center  of  that 
town. 

He  continued: 

The  ballot  box  was  out  in  the  open  space  at  the  front  of  the  grammar  room. 
It  was  not  only  the  convenient  but  the  truly  appropriate  location,  for  here, 
from  its  stand,  ever  the  image  of  Lincoln  companioned  our  citizens  as — one  by 
one— each  cast  his  vote.  The  words  from  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  came  to  my 
mind :  "  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  Justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  "  And  then  those 
words  with  wliich  his  second  inaugural  closed:  *'A  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations."  And  as  I  thought  how,  unto  death,  he 
strove  for  Just  this  thing — that  questions  of  di (Terence  might  be  settled  by 
peaceful,  orderly  decision  of  majorities,  instead  of  by  irrational  appeal  to 
force—it  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  voting  should  ever  be  done  anywhere 
else  than  in  the  public  schoolhouse,  where  Lincoln's  picture  is,  and  where  most 
purely  and  strongly  his  democratic  spirit  lives. 

BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 

Close  school  on  election  day?  Citizens  coming  here  to  vote  might  interfere 
with  the  regular  educational  process  in  this  building?  I  would  say  that  the 
boys  and  girls  might  better  stay  away  from  the  schoolhouse  on  any  other  day 
than  this,  for  here  is  the  fundamental  and  supreme  act  of  government.  To 
witness  this  primary  governmental  cooperation  gives  to  the  youth  a  point  of 
living  contact  for  understanding  the  whole  civic  process  beyond  what  is  given 
by  mere  words  and  theory.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  continuity 
of  the  educational  process  would  be  broken  if  the  young  i>eople  were  not  to 
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4  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  THE  POLLING  PLACE. 

*:  ;came  qii\&4  ^y*t^t  adult  citizens  gather  here  to  vote,  as  It  is  broken  In  those 
communi^es  w^e);e  one  building  is  used  for  civic  training  and  another  for  this 

:  t^i^pOepif  cl\ac  ^xfiVegsJbn. 

The 'day  was  what  it  ought  to  be  everywhere — a  day  that  made  America 
mean  something,  something  iwsitive  and  rational,  something  not  chance-directed, 
but  socially  controllable,  something  tremendously  worth  worliing  for. 

VOTING   IN   PUBLIC    SCHOOLHOUSES    BECOMING    GENERAL. 

The  movement  for  making  the  public  schoolhouse  the  polling  place, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  first  step  in  actual  community  center  develop- 
ment, has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past  few  years.  It  was 
of  the  growth  and  spread  of  this  movement  and  the  accompanying 
one  of  using  the  schoolhouses  as  civic  forums  that  President  Wilson 


KiG.  2. — The  former  location  of  the  ballot  box  at  Sauk  City — in  the  building  with  the  fire 

apparatus  and  the  Jail. 

said :  "  It  must  challenge  to  cooperation  every  man  and  woman  who 
shares  the  spirit  of  America  and  appreciates  the  importance  of  visual- 
izing the  common  interest." 

IT  IS  ECONOMICAL. 

Among  the  reasons  why  public-school  buildings  are  coming  to  be 
used  for  voting,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  economy.  To  use  exist- 
ing public  buildings  obviates  the  needless  expense  of  renting  private 
places  or  purchasing,  transporting,  setting  up,  retransporting,  and 
btoring  special  booths  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  of  this  saving 
tends  to  increase  with  the  growing  frequency  of  elections. 
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This  plain  argument  of  economy  was  given  impetus  in  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  first  national  conference  on 
teacher  training  for  rural  schools,  at  Chicago,  September  26,  1914: 
"As  a  ready  and  practical  means  of  saving  public  expense  *  *  * 
we  favor  the  use  of  all  public-school  buildings  as  centers  for  voting." 

IT  IS  WORTHY. 

Hope  of  orderly  progress  for  the  race  chiefly  centers  in  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  ballot.  The  polling  place  is  the  primary  capitol  in 
a  republic.     In  comparison  with  it  the  city  hall,  the  statehouse,  the 


Fio.  3. — The  present  location  of  the  ballot  box  in  Sauk  City,  Wis.     Election  scene. 

Capitol  at  Washington  are  secondary  capitols.  The  polling  place 
should  have  the  most  nobly  significant  housing  the  community  can 
give.     The  public-school  building  affords  this  housing. 

IT   IS   APPROPRIATE. 

Elections,  whether  for  the  selection  of  men  or  the  decision  of 
measures,  are  primarily  examinations  of  public  intelligence.  Schools 
are  the  logical  and  natural  places  for  the  periodic  testings  of  the 
common  mentality.  The  voting  machine  or  ballot  box  should  be 
kept  in  the  schoolhouse  as  the  symbol  of  efficiency  in  self-govern- 
ment— ^the  examining  instrument  of  the  electorate's  judgment  and 
good  sense. 
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6  THE   SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  THE  POLLING  PLACE. 

IT  IS  CONVENIENT. 

The  public  schoolhouses  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  reached 
by  all  the  children  of  each  district.  The  distance  children  go  each 
day,  adults  may  readily  go  to  vote.  A  strange  disparity  has  existed 
between  urban  and  rural  communities  in  the  size  of  voting  precincts 
as  compared  with  school  districts.  As  a  rule,  in  the  city  there  are 
more  voting  precincts  than  school  districts.  In  the  coimtry  generally 
the  opposite  condition  exists.  In  general,  the  voting  population  of 
any  commimity  is  about  the  same  as  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  The  building  that  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  children 
is  likely  to  be  adequate  for  the  use  of  the  voters. 

IT  IS  PERMANENT. 

The  storing  of  the  voting  apparatus  in  a  cellar,  loft,  or  shed,  ex- 
cepting at  election  times,  suggests  an  intermittent  and  occasional 
democracy,  as  though  the  people  were  in  authority  for  only  a  day  or 
two  each  year.  The  continuing  presence  of  the  voting  instrument, 
permanently  installed  in  the  community  capitol,  proclaims  the  con- 
tinuing authority  and  responsibility  of  the  citizens. 

IT  IS  EDUCATIVE. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  question  whether  the  public  schoolhouses 
should  be  used  as  the  polling  places  was  referred  to  the  school  prin- 
cipals. Their  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  They  recognized 
that  this  use  of  the  school  buildings  would  be  a  positive  and  practical 
aid  in  the  most  important  service  of  the  public  schools  at  the  civic 
training  places  of  youth.  This  fundamental  benefit,  which  is  vividly 
set  forth  in  the  statement  of  Principal  Buckley,  was  declared  as  of 
importance  second  only  to  the  economy  of  the  plan,  in  the  resolution . 
adopted  by  the  National  Conference  on  Teacher  Training:  "As  a 
ready  and  practical  means  of  saving  public  expense,  and  at  the  same 
time  vitalizing  the  service  of  the  public  schools  in  civic  education, 
we  favor  the  use  of  all  public  school  buildings  for  voting." 

IT  IS  SIMPLIFYING. 

Not  infrequently  citizens  fail  to  vote  at  primaries  and  even  at 
elections  because  they  do  not  know  the  location  of  the  polling  place. 
Everybody  knows  the  location  of  the  public  schoolhouse  in  his  dis- 
trict. Moreover,  making  the  voting  precinct  and  the  public  school 
district  identical  does  away  with  the  confusion  that  arises  from  hav- 
ing two  units  of  neighborhood;  a  confusion  in  part  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  visualize  and  appreciate  the  neighborhood,  the  group 
imit  in  society  next  in  importance  to  the  family. 
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IT    IS    ITNIFYINO. 

Not  all  the  citizens  in  every  public  school  district  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  school.  There  are  parochial  or  private  schools. 
But  there  is  no  parochial  or  private  ballot  box,  and  when  this  all- 
uniting  instrument  is  permanently  established  in  the  schoolhouse, 
it  makes  plain  the  fact  that  with  the  adult  civic  uses  of  this  public 
building  the  distinctions  that  cause  the  separate  instruction  of  chil- 
dren have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  general  establishment  of  the  public  schoolhouse  as  the  polling 
place  not  only  makes  of  this  neighborhood  building  a  substantial  and 
ever-present  reminder  of  the  common  responsibility  and  opportunity, 


Fig.  4. Election  day  scene  In  a  public  schoolhouse,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     The  school- 
houses  of  Grand  Rapids  have  been  used  tor  many  years  as  voting  centers. 

the  uniting  civic  bond  that  unites  in  one  membership  all  citizens  with- 
out respect  to  difference  of  religious  or  other  opinion,  but  it  also 
visualizes  and  emphasizes  the  identity  of  the  civic  bond  within  vari- 
ous sorts  of  communities,  whether  rich  or  poor,  urban  or  rural.  To 
make  the  common  schoolhouse  the  polling  place  everywhere  is  to 
make  a  monumental  declaration  of  the  community  of  civic  interest 
that  transcends  all  our  disunities. 

IT  BELONGS   W^TH  THE   CIVIC-FORUM    USE  OF   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLHOUSE. 

AMiere  the  citizens  of  any  community  in  Wisconsin  organize  them- 
selves into  a  district  or  neighborhood  assembly  to  use  the  schoolhouse 
for  the  free  discussion  of  public  questions,  the  law  directs  public 
88199"— 15- 2 
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school  boards  to  "provide,  free  of  charge,  light,  heat,  and  janitor 
service,  where  necessary,"  and  to  "make  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  free  and  convenient  use  of  such  building  " 
for  the  periodical  meetings  of  this  community  association.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  statute,  neighborhood  or  district  assemblies — delibera- 
tive organizations  which  regard  every  citizen  21  years  of  age  or  over 
residing  in  the  district  as  a  member — ^have  been  formed  in  more  than 
200  communities  in  Wisconsin.  This  movement  is  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  citizens  to  assemble 
in  the  schoolhouse  for  deliberation  and  then  go  to  another  place  to  vote 
is  not  more  absurd  than  it  would  be  for  aldermen  to  meet  for  discus- 
sion in  the  city  hall  and  then  go  to  some  other  building  to  cast  their 
vote. 

THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  AS  COMMUNITY  SECRETARY. 

Combined  with  the  movement  for  the  adult  civic  use  of  the  public 
schoolhouses  as  polling  places  and  as  headquarters  of  deliberative 
assembly  in  many  places  is  the  movement  to  authorize  the  school  prin- 
cipal or  some  one  associated  with  him  to  serve  not  only  over  the 
children  as  supervisor  of  their  instruction  but  also  under  the  adult 
citizens  as  community  clerk  or  secretary.  In  some  conununities 
this  movement  is  taking  the  form  of  combining  the  office  of  village 
clerk  with  that  of  the  school  principal ;  in  others  it  is  taking  the  form 
of  adding  responsibility  for  service  as  organizing  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  citizens'  assembly  to  the  present  official  responsibility 
of  the  school  principal. 

According  to  information  received  by  the  bureau  of  civic  and  social 
center  development  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  school  prin- 
cipals at  Algoma,  Alma  Center,  Oostburg,  Do  Forest,  Iron  Belt, 
Lublin,  Medford,  Muscoda,  and  Newburg  were  last  year  elected  or 
appointed  to  serve  as  voting  or  village  clerks.  In  Milwaukee,  Su- 
perior, Kenosha,  Neillsville,  Sauk  City,  and  Osseo  the  school  princi- 
pal or  some  one  associated  with  him  and  responsible  to  the  school 
board  has  been  made  definitely  responsible  for  civic  secretarial 
service. 

If  the  school  principal  or  some  one  associated  with  him  is  to  be 
authorized  to  serve  as  clerk  of  citizenship-expression  in  voting  or  as 
secretary  of  citizenship-expression  in  deliberation,  or  as  both,  which 
seems  to  be  the  tendency,  it  is  logical  that  the  building  in  which  he  is 
engaged  to  serve  the  community  on  other  days  should  be  used  when 
he  serves  the  citizens  in  their  voting. 

PART  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CITIZENSHIP  ORGANIZATION. 

The  installation  in  each  public  schoolhouse  of  the  voting  machine 
or  ballot  box,  the  official  primary  instrument  for  answering  public 
questions,  is  the  first  step  in  practical  physical  adjustment  toward 
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"  finding  the  real  meaning  of  democracy,"  as  this  program  is  formu- 
lated by  President  Wilson :  "  Citizens  going  to  school  to  one  another 
in  the  common  schoolhouses  to  imderstand  and  answer  public  ques- 
tions, as  hitherto  only  representatives  of  the  citizens  have  gone  to 
school  to  one  another  in  the  buildings  provided  for  them."  The  use 
of  the  public  schoolhouses  for  voting  is  thus  a  basic  part  of  the  com- 
munity-center program  which  the  President  has  declared  to  mean 
"the  recovery  of  the  constructive  and  creative  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people."  Indorsement  of  the  use  of  the  public  schoolhouse  for 
voting  is  thus  given  by  ex-President  Roosevelt,  along  with  his  decla- 
ration for  its  use  as  the  community  forum  for  civic  assembly :  "  Every 
schoolhouse  should  be  the  polling  place  of  its  district.  The  school- 
house  ought  to  be  the  senate  chamber  of  the  people,  where  men  and 


Fig.  5. — Voting  scene  in  a  public  school  building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

women  come  together,  not  as  partisans,  but  as  neighboring  citizens, 
to  hear  the  claims  of  all  candidates  and  choose  between  them  and  to 
discuss  and  decide  public  issues."  The  designation  of  each  public 
schoolhouse  as  the  voting  center  of  its  district  is  coupled  with  its  use 
as  community  headquarters  for  organized  discussion  in  the  program 
which  ex-President  Taft  characterizes  as  "  not  only  good  civic  organi- 
zation but  also  good  business." 

Indorsements  of  the  proposition  that  the  public  schoolhouse  should 
be  used  as  the  polling  place,  as  a  distinct  proposition  apart  from 
other  civic  uses  of  the  schoolhouse,  might  be  multiplied;  but  the 
most  earnest  indorsement  of  this  plan  comes  from  those  statesmen 
and  students  of  public  welfare  who  see  in  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
movement  for  the  self-organization  of  the  voting  body  into  one  de- 
liberative body,  the  program  which  "  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
American  problem." 
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IT  18  BECOMING  AN   ACCOMPLISHED  TACT. 

The  plan  of  making  the  public  schoolhouses  everywhere  the  polling 
places  has  nothing  visionary  or  impractical  in  it.  It  is  now  in  actual 
operation  in  many  communities.  In  the  following  Wisconsin  cities 
and  towns  public  schoolhouses  have  already  begun  to  be  used  for 
voting:  Algoma,  Berlin,  Bloomer,  Carter,  Fond  du  Lac,  Gilman, 
Hazel  Green,  Hudson,  Juda,  Kenosha,  Knapp,  La  Crosse,  Lublin, 
Madison,  Maiden  Rock,  Manitowoc,  Menasha,  Milwaukee,  Muscoda, 
Nekoosa,  North  Prairie,  Orfordville,  Portage,  Port  Washington, 
Prairie  Farm,  Sauk  City,  Stanley,  Superior,  Waukesha,  Wausau. 

LOCATION    OF  THE   VOTING   INSTRUMENT   IN  THE   SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  detail  as  to  the  part  of  any  particular  schoolhouse  which  may 
be  used  as  the  permanent  voting  headquarters  of  the  neighborhood 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  plan  and  equipment  of  the  building. 
If  there  is  a  first-floor  community  room,  with  easy  access  from  the 
street,  this  is  the  suitable  and  appropriate  place.  Where  such  a 
ground-floor  assembly  hall  or  community  room  does  not  yet  exist, 
any  ground-floor  room,  or  even  the  corridor,  may  be  used.  Whatever 
difficulty  exists  in  improvising  the  voting  room  is  temporary,  for  the 
tendency  to  regard  no  school  building  as  complete  which  has  not  a 
ground-floor  community  assembly  hall,  is  so  strong  that  not  only  are 
new  schoolhouses  being  built  with  such  rooms  included  in  their  plans, 
but  in  a  number  of  places  ground-floor  community  assembly  halls 
have  been  added  to  existing  schoolhouses. 

In  selecting  the  part  of  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  for  voting, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  occasionally  the  fundamental  and  supreme 
dignity  of  the  voting  machine  or  ballot  box  as  the  primary  instru- 
ment of  the  cooperation  that  we  call  "  government "  is  forgotten,  and 
the  part  of  the  building  selected  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  civic 
function  is  a  basement  or  other  out-of-the-way  place.  The  idea  in 
this  is  tHat  the  gathering  of  citizens  to  vote  necessarily  means  the 
soiling  of  the  voting  place.  Of  course,  this  idea  has  arisen  from  the 
remarkable  fact  that  while  the  secondary  capitols — city  halls,  state- 
houses.  Federal  headquarters — have  been  made  handsome  and  digni- 
fied, the  primary  capitol — the  polling  place — ^has  often  been  located 
in  a  livery  stable  or  a  shed  that  is  not  supposed  to  be  clean.  Obvi- 
ously the  location  of  the  polling  place  in  an  undignified  part  of 
the  schoolhouse  tends  naturally  to  perpetuate  slovenliness  and  care- 
lessness in  the  accompaniments  of  voting.  Whether,  as  Mr.  Buckley 
suggests,  the  placing  of  the  voting  instrument  in  a  dignified  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  schoolhouse  will  tend  to  lessen  slovenliness  and  care- 
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lessness  in  the  motives  and  thought  expressed  in  the  voting  itself. 
at  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  the  worthy  location  of  the  polling  place 
in  the  handsomest  part  of  the  schoolhouse  will  tend  to  suggest  and 
evoke  orderliness  and  restraint  in  the  process  of  voting. 

When  the  fasces,  as  the  symbol  of  delegated  authority,  are  given 
the  position  of  honor  at  the  front  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  it  certainly  would  seem  inappropriate  that  the  voting 
instrument,  which  is  not  only  the  symbol  but  the  actual  instrument  of 
supreme  authority  in  our  Government,  should  be  given  less  than  the 
most  honorable  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  neighborhood  building. 
One  of  the  leading  community  building  architects  in  this  country 
has  declared  that— 

In  the  characteristic  building  of  America,  of  which  we  have  developed  the 
nucleus  In  the  public  school,  the  ballot  box  or  voting  instrument  will  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole  edifice  that  the  altar  had  to  the  structure  of  the 
mediseval  cathedral.  It  will  be  the  center  about  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
structure  will  be  planned. 

Meantime,  when  the  Babcock  milk  tester  is  given  a  place  beside 
the  teacher's  desk  at  the  front  of  the  rural  schoolhouse,  because  it 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  efficient  agriculture,  and  therefore  should  be 
kept  before  the  pupils,  it  would  seem  strange  not  to  give  the  instru- 
ment in  whose  use  the  character  of  our  civilization  is  determined  a 
place  of  at  least  equal  honor. 

THE  SAUK  CTTY  CELEBRATION. 

In  practically  every  commimity  where  the  polling  place  has  been 
transferred  from  some  less  worthy  location  to  the  public  schoolhouse, 
it  has  been  done  casually  and  without  fitting  celebration  of  the  genu- 
ine significance  of  thus  establishing  the  schoolhouse  as  the  community 
capitol.  In  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  however,  where  the  sense  of  com- 
munity values  has  been  developed  and  quickened  by  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  as  the  center  of  assembly  for  civic  discussion  and  for 
social  and  recreational  enjoyment,  the  essential  importance  of  trans- 
ferring the  polling  place  from  the  old  town  hall  to  the  public  school- 
house  was  appreciated,  and  this  transference,  along  with  the  in- 
stallation of  the  school  principal  as  civic  secretary,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  memorable  community  center  pageant  and  processional. 

In  the  course  of  the  celebration  at  Sauk  City  addresses  were  given 
by  Justice  R.  G.  Siebecker,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Coui-t,  who 
spoke  on  the  advantage  of  establishing  the  schoolhouse  as  the  actual 
civic  center  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency  in  government; 
by  State  Supt.  C.  P.  Cary,  who  spoke  upon  the  advantages  of  this 
installation  in  promoting  efficiency  in  education ;  and  by  Miss  Zona 
Gale,  interpreter  of  community  life. 
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Justice  Siebecker  said : 

The  use  of  the  school  house  as  a  community  home  for  the  education  of  Its 
children,  the  place  for  rallying  around  the  ballot  box,  and  the  gathering  place 
of  the  all-inclusive  citizens*  club  "  to  go  to  school  to  one  another,"  will  remove 
the  deadly  rivalries  bom  of  our  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  processes  that  make 
for  our  common  good,  and  will  supplant  the  feelings  of  rancor  and  hatred  by 
sentiments  of  justice  and  good  will  toward  others.  The  program  of  the  civic 
and  social  center,  which  seeks  to  provide  the  place,  the  means,  and  the  occa- 
sion for  the  community  to  satisfy  the  social  and  recreational  instincts  through 
creative  and  enobling  expression,  and  thereby  displace  the  greedy,  degrading, 
private  commercial  interests  that  now  control  the  means  of  supplying  these 
desires,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  reforming  these  activities  of  our  national 
life. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  the  home  of  the  ballot  box,  which  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  individual  participates  in  the  common  public  life.  Placing  the  ballot 
box  in  this  community  house  will  give  added  dignity  and  power  to  the  act  of 
voting  and  tend  to  make  the  voter  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  member  In 
the  cooperative  enterprise  of  conducting  public  affairs.  It  will  do  much  to  purge 
elections  of  the  intrigues  and  schemes  of  selfishness  and  the  baneful  infiuences 
of  the  partisan  spirit  which  have  flourished  so  abundantly  in  our  political  fields. 
It  will  imbue  the  voter  with  a  desire  to  place  this  public  function  on  a  high 
plane  and  to  be  controlled  by  an  intelligent  common  sense  in  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  general  welfare. 

State  Supt.  Gary  said : 

With  the  authorizing  of  your  school  principal  as  civic  secretary,  and  the 
installation  of  the  ballot  box  in  this  building,  you  have  definitely  made  arrange- 
ments for  its  use  by  all  the  citizens  of  this  community.  This  building  is  not 
to  be  the  meeting  place  merely  of  that  part  of  the  voting  body  which  agrees 
to  any  particular  opinion.    You  do  not  plan  to  organize  a  partisan  association. 

The  organization  that  will  assemble  in  this  schoolhouse  will  not  be  made  up 
of  a  section  only  of  the  people  of  this  district.  The  bond  that  will  unite  you 
as  you  assemble  here  is  the  all-inclusive  union  of  common  responsibility,  com- 
mon opportunity,  common  desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  the  free  deliberative 
union  of  citizens  with  different  beliefs  and  different  points  of  view. 

You  are  putting  Into  practice  President  Wilson's  formula  of  democracy, 
"  Citizens  going  to  school  to  one  another  in  the  common  schoolhouse  to  under- 
stand and  answer  public  questions,  as  hitherto  only  representatives  of  the  people 
have  gone  to  school  to  one  another  in  the  buildings  provided  for  them."  You 
are  performing  an  action  as  a  community  which,  when  it  becomes  general 
throughout  the  country,  will  give  to  all  processes  of  civic  expression  a  temper 
and  tone  of  calmness  and  mutual  understanding  and  will  make  real  democracy 
possible. 

Miss  Gale  began  her  address  upon  the  large  significance  of  the 
event  with  these  words:  "Sauk  City  has  to-day  shown  the  whole 
State  what  to  do." 

PAGEANT  TELLS  COMMUNITY  NEED. 

Notable  as  were  the  addresses  of  interpretation,  the  pageant,  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  by  some  five  thousand  guests,  as  well  as 
the  town's  whole  population,  was  the  unforgettable  feature  of  the 
celebration. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  pageant  the  vital  need  of  the  community 
for  a  secretary  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  school  principal's 
appointment  to  this  office  were  vividly  set  forth,  and  the  mayor  asked 
the  principal,  "  whom  we  have  made  the  servant  of  the  town  in  the 
training  of  the  youth  for  future  citizenship,"  if  he  would  "accept 
service  under  the  electorate  as  secretary  of  this  community."  The 
response  of  the  principal  closes  with  this  statement : 

But,  Mr.  Mayor  and  townsmen,  here  Is  a  difficulty.  My  service  is  not  owed 
to  any  one  or  few.  My  duty  is  to  serve  the  membership  of  the  town,  the  civic 
membership,  as  a  whole.  How  is  this  membership  realized?  Where  is  it  ex- 
pressed? The  uniting  instrument  of  this  civic  membership  is  the  ballot  box. 
There  focuses  the  responsibility  by  which  you  are  united  into  one  body.  How 
shall  you  use  me  as  your  secretary ;  how  shall  you  use  the  public-school  house 
as  the  headquarters  of  citizenship  when  the  voting  instrument  is  not  there? 


To  this  problem  the  mayor  gave  the  following  answer : 

Why  should  we  not  take  the  voting  instrument  to  the  common  building  of 
the  community's  best  cooperation?  Here,  in  this  old  town  hall,  the  ballot  box 
has  been  the  associate  of  the  Jail,  the  suppression  tool  of  human  force,  and 
of  the*  fire  engine,  the  suppression  instrument  of  nature's  force.  Both  are 
merely  negative  They  stand  for  the  old  prohibitive  "Thou  slialt  not,"  that 
Government  used  to  mean.  But  now  we  realize  that  government  is  a  i)ositive, 
a  living,  a  constructive  process  of  cooperation.  For  the  housing  of  the 
supr^ne  instrument  of  government,  the  fitting  place  is  not  where  criminals 
are  Jailed  and  nature's  force  is  merely  feared  and  fought,  but  where  the  human 
spirit  is  released  and  nature's  friendly  powers  are  evoked.  In  the  public-school 
house  the  ballot  box  belongs.  By  it  is  tested  every  year  the  intelligence  of  the 
citizenship.  For  the  sake  of  the  example  to  the  future  citizens,  and  for  its 
own  dignity  as  the  symbol  of  our  unity  in  one  civic  fellowship,  we  will  carry 
the  ark  of  our  great  covenant  to  the  public-school  house,  the  civic  and  social 
center  of  our  community. 
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FABTn.— THE  PUBUC-SCHOOL  PBINCIFAL  AS  THE  VOTINO  CLEBK. 

"As  a  public-school  principal,  and  officially  nothing  more,  I  found 
myself  hampered  in  doing  the  work  for  which  I  was  engaged," 
writes  B.  E.  Billington,  of  Arena,  Wis.,  a  rural  community  of  notable 
enterprise  and  leadership. 

"Along  with  and  above  '  the  three  Rs ' — that  is,  formal  teaching — 
I  realized  that  it  was  my  paramount  duty  to  lead  the  youth  into  that 
intelligent  and  active  interest  in  public  affairs  which  constitutes  good 
citizenship.  But,  as  school  principal,  I  was  given  no  first-hand  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  community's  actual  prob- 
lems or  the  method  of  their  handling.  Moreover,  while  I  was  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  respect,  there  was  an  element  of  keep-your-dis- 
tance  suspicion  in  it,  and  in  practical  matters  of  immediate  impor- 
tance I  was  more  or  less  frankly  regarded  as  an  outsider.  It  was 
as  though  I  were  engaged  to  serve  as  special  guide  into  a  region  with 
which  I  was  given  no  chance  to  become  familiar,  and  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  for  an  association  in  which  I 
myself  was  treated  as  a  stranger." 

METHODS   OF   SECURING   VTTAL   CX)NTACT. 

"  How  was  I  to  get  into  that  living  touch  with  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  which  would  give  me  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, of  my  pupils,  and  of  myself  as  a  man  not  only  of  civic 
ideals,  but  as  one  practically  informed  by  steadying  and  correcting 
contact  with  the  actual. processes  of  citizenship? 

"I  hesitated,  I  believe  rightly,  to  thrust  myself  into  active  par- 
ticipation in  civic  affairs  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  open  to  me  as 
a  private  citizen,  by  identifying  myself  as  a  '  worker '  with  one  or 
.  another  of  the  parties  or  factions  which  divided  the  community  on 
lines  of  opinion.  To  do  that  would  have  brought  me  into  contact 
with  a  part  of  the  civic  membership,  but  it  would  have  estranged 
me  from  the  others,  and  my  interest  was  not  partisan. 

SOLUTION   OF   THE   PROBLEM. 

"A  vacancy  happened  to  occur  in  the  office  of  town  clerk  imme- 
diately after  election,  and  the  town  board  asked  me  to  accept  the 
position. 

"I  saw  upon  investigation,  as  later  I  found  by  experience,  that 
there  was  no  conflict  in  the  matter  of  time  required  by  the  duties 
of  the  clerk's  office  with  that  which  my  work  as  principal  demanded. 
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and  no  possible  incompatibility,  inconsistency,  or  incongruity  be- 
tween the  two  offices.  The  modest  salary  attached  to  the  clerk's 
office,  though  not  the  prime  consideration,  would  mean  a  welcome 
increase  of  my  income.  And,  while  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
very  positive  value  of  the  combination  of  these  two  offices,  I  did  see 
with  quick  satisfaction  that  here  was  the  way  to  secure  the  vital 
contact  with  adult  citizenship  expression,  of  which  I  had  felt  the 
need. 

"  I  accepted  the  office  of  town  clerk  along  with  my  office  as  school 
principal. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    ACQUAINTANCE,     RESPECT,    AND     UNDERSTANDING    BY 

CONTACT.     ^ 

"  My  first  experience  was  in  administering  oaths  of  office,  a  cere- 
mony suggestive  of  the  sacredness  of  public  trust  in  democracy. 
Then  began  the  meetings  of  the  town  board,  wherein  I  met  and  soon 
came  to  know  the  representative  men  of  the  commimity. 

"Each  part  of  my  work  as  clerk  furnished  its  broadening  and 
stimulating  acquaintance.  Most  important  of  all,  primary  election 
and  general  election  brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  body  of 
citizens,  many  of  whom  I  otherwise  might  not  have  met,  and  who, 
to  put  it  the  other  way,  might  otherwise  never  have  met  the  man 
responsible  for  the  teaching  of  their  children. 

"  I  grew  to  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  practical  views  that 
the  men  around  me  expressed.  I  found  that  many  of  them,  though 
somewhat  deficient  in  book  learning,  were  rich  in  experience  and 
common  sense. 

"  The  old  keep-your-distance  barrier  was  gone. 

VALUABLE  EFFECT  ON  SCHOOL  WORK. 

"  The  work  with  the  adult  citizens  began  at  once  to  react  on  my 
work  with  the  youth.  Being  interested  myself,  I  began  to  try  to 
develop  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  my  pupils  in  the  actual 
problems  of  community  life.  Many  morning  exercises  were  spent 
in  discussing  the  claims  of  candidates  and  the  merits  of  issues  in 
order  that  voting  might  be  intelligent,  and  then,  at  each  primary, 
general,  and  spring  election,  there  was  a  duplicate  practice  election 
conducted  by  the  students.  This  sort  of  work  proved  so  vitalizing 
and  interesting  in  its  various  phases  that  it  came  to  give  a  content 
of  reality  to  much  of  the  work  within  the  school. 

INCREASE   OF  EFFICIENCY   IN    COMBINATION    OF   OFFICES. 

"  From  what  I  know  of  the  office  of  clerk,  with  its  requirements  of 
penmanship,    system,    and    accuracy    in    the    handling    of    figures, 
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retentive  memory,  and  nonpartisan  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the 
whole  community,  I  consider  that  the  average  school  principal  is 
better  qualified  for  this  office  than  the  usual  candidate  who  has  not 
the  principal's  tmining  and  viewpoint.  But  the  increase  of  efficiency 
in  the  clerk's  office  is  not  the  chief  advantage  of  the  combination  of 
these  two  forms  of  community  service.  This  lies  in  the  steadying 
and  invigorating  influence  that  work  as  clerk  has  upon  one's  service 
as  school  principal.  This  is  sufficient,  in  my  estimation,  to  justify 
relieving  him  of  some  of  the  routine  and  detail  school  work  which 
may  be  done  by  subordinates,  where  this  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  i>ermit  the  principal's  serving  as  clerk. 

"  I  consider  that  my  training  and  practice  as  principal  made  me 
a  better  town  clerk.  I  am  very  positive  that  my  work  and  experience 
as  clerk  made  me  a  better  principal." 

OFFICE  OF  TOWN,  VHI^GE,  OR  CFTY  CLERK  LIKE  THAT  OF  VOTING  CLERK. 

The  reason  for  citing  the  experience  of  a  principal  appointed  to 
serve  his  community  as  town  clerk,  instead  of  giving  the  experience 
of  a  principal  appointed  for  service  merely  in  connection  with  an 
election,  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  combining  the  office  of  voting  clerk  with  that  of  public-school 
principal,  is  not  that  there  are  not  school  principals  who  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  at  polling  places.  According  to  the  latest  report 
received  by  the  community  center  bureau  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  principals  at  Algoma,  De  Forest,  Iron  Belt,  Lublin, 
Medford,  Muscoda,  Newburg,  and  Ooetburg,  Wis.,  have  rendered 
this  service  during  the  past  year.  The  reason  for  giving,  instead, 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  combined  the  office  of  town  clerk 
with  that  of  principal  is  that  this  office,  like  that  of  village  or  city 
clerk,  is,  in  its  imified  and  nonpartisan  character,  analogous  to  the 
office  of  voting  clerk  as  this  office  is  likely  to  be  constituted  when 
its  potential  character  is  appreciated. 

VOTING    CLERKSHIP   THE   EStABLISHED    NUCLEUS   OF    COMMUNITY   SECRE- 
TARYSHIP. 

The  body  of  qualified  voters  in  any  precinct  or  district  is  the 
established  primary  community  organization.  The  most  signifi- 
cant thing  about  this  unit  neighborhood  association  is  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  its  members  are  not  conscious  of  it  as  a  real  and 
vitally  unified  society.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
Visually  the  only  activity  in  which  its  members  participate,  as  mem- 
bers, is  in  coming  once  or  twice  a  year  to  the  polls  to  vote.  How- 
ever, each  neighborhood  group  of  citizens,  united  by  the  bonds  of 
responsibility  and  opportunity  that  focus  at  the  ballot  box,  is  not  only 
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a  real  organization,  since  the  voting  register  at  each  polling  place 
.  is  an  actual  membership  list,  but  it  is  the  fundamentally  and  su- 
premely essential  organization  of  our  society,  and  it  is  only  through 
membership  in  it  that  the  individual  may  officially  and  directly 
participate  in  determining  the  affairs  of  the  larger  associations  of 
city,  coimty.  State,  and  Nation,  and  through  it  alone  that  he  may 
officially  share  in  international  control  when  adequate  international 
organization  has  been  achieved. 

For  the  expression  of  membership  by  voting,  commimity  secre- 
tarial service  has  been  required  only  intermittently  and  only  by  the 
services  of  tellers.  But  this  secretarial  service — voting  clerkship — 
through  which  each  citizen's  partnership  in  the  government  is  di- 
rectly expl'essed,  is  the  nucleus  of  commimity  ^cretaryship,  so  far  as 
this  office  has  been  generally  established. 

DISTRUST  AND  MUTUAL  SUSPICION  IN  OFFICE  AS  HERETOFORE  CONSTITUTED. 

In  the  character  of  the  office  of  voting  clerk  and  the  way  that  it  has 
heretofore  been  filled,  there  seems  to  be  perpetuated  the  immature, 
savage,  and  degrading  conception,  which  we  have  outgrown  in  prac- 
tically all  our  thinking  and  feeling,  of  the  basic  relationship  of 
human  beings  as  negative  and  antagonistic — a  matter  of  rivalry  and 
suspicion  rather  than  of  mutual  good  faith  and  desire  to  cooperate. 
The  method  of  filling  this  office  has  been  the  appointment  not  of  one 
reasonably  trustworthy  and  responsible  community  official,  but  of 
several — in  Wisconsin  seven — persons,  avowedly  and  supposedly  rep- 
resentative, not  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  various 
extraconstitutional  partisan  factions  into  which  the  community  hap- 
pens to  be  divided.  It  is  as  though  the  theory  were  that  the  actual 
attitude  of  neighboring  citizens  is  one  of  savage  and  shortsighted 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  community  to  over- 
come, dominate,  and  prey  upon  the  rest,  or  (which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing)  of  dumb  and  passive  willingness  to  be  led  as  sheeplike 
"  rank  and  file  "  to  the  polls,  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  this  or  that 
person  or  few  whose  ambition  is  to  "  win,"  to  "  rule,"  to  "  get  the 
spoils." 

The  "  check-and-balance "  idea  of  mutual  offsetting  and  division 
is  embodied  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  office  of  voting  clerk — 
quite  obviously  in  the  wrong  place.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the 
value  of  this  idea  in  its  application  to  the  secondary  machinery  of 
government — the  municipal,  State,  and  National  subcommittees  of 
the  citizenship — there  can  be  no  possible  justification  for  its  applica- 
tion to  the  primary  machinery  of  government — ^the  committee-of-the- 
whole  electorate,  in  whose  interest  its  application  to  these  subcom- 
mittees is  supposedly  perpetuated. 
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If  the  present  constitution  of  the  office  of  voting  clerk  were  a  con- 
sciously chosen  arrangement  (which  it  is  not;  it  is  rather  a  derange- 
ment permitted  to  exist  because  the  feasibility  of  a  rational  adjust- 
ment has  not  been  appreciated),  it  would  indicate,  as  between  indi- 
vidual neighbors,  an  attitude  of  fear  and  hate  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  in  international  relations  is  expressed  by  armaments 
and  war.  To  the  attitude  of  individual  citizens  toward  each  other, 
which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  office  of 
voting  clerk,  the  description  of  the  present  international  attitude 
given  by  Nietzsche  would  apply — "  reserving  morality  for  ourselves 
and  immorality  for  our  neighbor ;  we  proclaim  him  a  hypocrite  and 
cunning  criminal."  And  here,  as  internationally,  the  effect  is  diwnor- 
alizing.  Nietzsche's  notable  declaration  fits  in  this  primary  sphere 
no  less  than  in  the  sphere  of  world  adjustment:  "Better  to  perish 
-than  to  hate  and  fear,  and  twice  as  far  better  to  perish  than  to  make 
oneself  hated  and  feared !  " 

The  attempt  to  secure  efficiency  and  fairness  in  elections  through 
the  embodiment  of  mutual  suspicion  in  the  office  of  voting  clerk  is 
to  be  rejected,  not  merely  on  ethical  grounds,  but  also  as  a  result  of 
practical  experience.  It  fails  to  secure  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  mutual  armament  fails  to  secure  peace. 

It  is  because  this  most  potential  office  in  our  society  has  embodied, 
in  the  way  that  it  has  been  constituted,  the  essentially  corrosive  and 
debasing  idea  of  mutual  suspicion,  that  its  true '  character  and  su- 
preme importance  as  the  nucleus  of  community  secretaryship — which 
is  the  prime  ministry  in  a  democracy — ^has  not  been  recognized.  As 
heretofore  filled,  this  office  has  embodied,  and  to  some  extent  evoked, 
in  our  "political"  relations,  an  utterly  brutal  attitude  of  human 
beings  toward  each  other.  In  this  character  it  belonged  with  the  idea 
of  civic  expression  in  voting  as  a  contest,  with  which  intelligence 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  belonged  with  the  use  of  the  livery  stable  as 
the  polling  place. 

CLERKSHIP   FOR   CmZENs'   VOTING. 

For  the  voting  of  every  representative  association,  every  subcom- 
mittee of  the  citizenship,  whether  it  be  the  village,  town,  or  city 
council  or  commission,  the  State  assembly,  or  the  National  Senate, 
teller  service  is  rendered,  not  by  five  or  seven  or  nine  mutually  sus- 
picious and  technically  irresponsible  faction  representatives,  but  by 
one  responsible  clerk.  It  is  only  for  the  voting  of  the  committee-of- 
the- whole  citizenship  that  there  is  this  strange  disintegration  of  the 
clerical  office  into  a  derangement  essentially  embodying  mutual 
antagonism  and  distrust. 
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Unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  primary  association  of  citizens  is 
morally  and  mentally  lower  than  the  secondary  associations  of  rep- 
resentatives which  are  produced  by  it — that  the  creator  is  inferior  to 
the  creature — it  would  seem  that  the  normal  character  of  the  office  of 
voting  clerk,  for  citizens  as  for  representatives,  is  that  in  which  the 
service  is  rendered  by  one  responsible  official,  with  others  paid  to  be 
present  only  if  their  assistance  is  required  by  the  volume  of  actual 
work  to  be  done. 

The  inf  requency  of  the  citizens'  voting  is  such  that  voting  clerk- 
ship is  not  by  itself  a  full-time  occupation.  Each  member  of  the 
group  which  in  every  precinct  or  district  has  hitherto  rendered  this 
service  has  had  some  private  business,  trade,  profession,  or  employ- 
ment as  his  chief  vocation.  The  possibility  that  this  office  may  be 
redeemed  from  its  present  demoralization  and  made  a  position  of 
fixed  responsibility  and  reasonable  trust  depends  upon  finding  in 
each  neighborhood  an  established  public  office  to  which  the  re- 
sponsibility for  service  as  voting  clerk  may  properly  be  added.  The 
practical  and  ready  answer  to  this  problem  is  that  which  belongs 
with  the  use  of  the  public  schoolhouse  as  the  polling  place. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  REASONS  FOR  PRINCIPAL'S  SERVING  AS  VOTING  CLERK 
AND  REASONS  FOR  USING  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  POLLING  PLACE. 

If  the  public  schoolhouse  is  used  as  the  polling  place,  it  is  obvious 
that  division  of  responsibility  is  likely  to  produce  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, if  not  friction,  in  matters  of  physical  adjustment,  janitor  serv- 
ice supervision,  etc.,  unless  arrangements  for  the  several  uses  of  the 
one  building  are  administered  in  one  office.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
accommodation  has  been  made  and  friction  avoided  where  school 
buildings  have  begun  to  be  used  for  voting  without  this  concentra- 
tion of  responsibility  is  indication  of  a  fine  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
principal,  a  willingness  to  suffer  inconvenience  and  slight  for  the 
sake  of  community  advantage.  But  to  expect  that  school  principals 
will  continue  indefinitely  and  universally  to  make  this  accommoda- 
tion is  to  demand  a  self-effacement  and  good  nature  that  would  not 
be  expected  of  any  other  officials. 

A  case  in  point  occurs  in  one  Wisconsin  town.  Two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  decided  to  use  the  public  schoolhouses  for  voting,  the 
large  basement  room  near  the  entrance  of  each  building  was  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose,  since  this  room  was  at  that  time  unoccupied. 
After  the  first  election  manual  training  was  added  to  the  school 
curriculum,  and  the  equipment  therefor  was  installed  in  this  room 
that  had  been  used  for  voting.  WTien  the  time  came  to  arrange  for 
the  next  election  it  was  seen  that  to  use  this  room  for  voting  would 
necessitate  moving  the  heavy  manual-training  equipment,  and  at 
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the  suggestion  of  the  prmcipals  the  superintendent  proposed  that 
the  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  which  served  as  kindergarten  room 
during  ordinary  school  days,  be  made  the  polling  place.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  space  was  free  from  heavy  equipment,  was 
equally  accessible  from  the  street,  or  more  so,  and  was  a  more 
handsome  and  worthy  part  of  the  building,  and  that  if  this  were 
made  the  permanent  voting  place  there  would  be  a  greater  educa- 
tional benefit  to  the  school  through  the  conduct  of  the  election  there. 
The  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  was  simply  ignored  by 
the  election  officials,  and  the  demand  was  made  that  the  basement 
room  be  cleared  for  registration,  primary,  and  election.  The  school 
officials  suffered  both  the  affront  and  the  inconvenience  without 
one  suggesting  or  agreeing  to  the  suggestion  that  the  voting 
should  be  done  elsewhere  than  in  the  schoolhouse,  the  superintendent 
declaring  that  the  economy,  propriety,  and  educational  benefit  of 
having  the  schoolhouse  used  as  the  polling  place  were  so  great  that 
even  arbitrarily  determined  and  unnecessary  inconvenience  ought 
to  be  and  would  be  borne  rather  than  have  the  voting  process  carried 
on  elsewhere. 

The  argument  for  adding  the  office  of  voting  clerk  to  that  of  public 
school  principal  does  not  rest  on  these  merely  negative  considera- 
tions. There  are  positive  and  vital  reasons  for  this  combination. 
Indeed,  in  practically  all  particulars  the  advantages  of  making  the 
public  schoolhouse  the  voting  headquarters  are  paralleled  by  as  great 
or  greater  advantages  in  the  appointment  of  the  principal  as  the 
voting  clerk. 

ECONOMY  IN  APPOIN'TMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  AS  VOTING  CLERK. 

Precisely  as  the  most  obvious  reason  for  using  the  public  school- 
houses  instead  of  rented  quarters  or  especially  constructed  booths  as 
the  polling  places  is  the  economy  of  this  use,  so  the  most  patent  ad- 
vantage of  the  appointment  of  the  principal  as  voting  clerk  is  the 
radical  reduction  in  the  cost  of  elections  which  this  measure  accom- 
plishes. 

Hitherto  in  Wisconsin,  and  generally  throughout  the  country,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  to  conduct  elections  has  just  about 
equaled  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  common  schools  as 
principals  and  teachers.  The  pay  of  each  of  the  seven  persons — 
three  inspectors,  two  ballot  clerks,  and  two  voting  clerks — employed 
at  every  polling  place  (where  a  voting  machine  is  used  the  two 
ballot  clerks  are  dispensed  with,  but  a  custodian  of  the  machine  is 
added)  ranges  from  $2  to  $12  a  day,  and  three  officials  are  employed 
on  registration  days  and  all  on  primary  and  election  days.    The 
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total  pay  roll  of  these  officials  in  tke  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
is  about  $140,000. 

As  voting-clerk  service  comes  to  be  a  regular  and  ex  officio  duty  of 
the  public-school  principal,  compensation  for  this  work  will  come  to 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  regular  salary  of  the  principal's  office, 
and  this  whole  expense  as  a  separate  accoimt  will  be  eliminated. 
Meanwhile,  the  appointment  of  one  official  in  each  precinct,  with  one 
or  two  assistants  where  these  may  be  necessary,  and  with  the  pay- 
ment on  the  present  per  diem  basis,  would  mean  a  saving  of  more 
than  half  the  present  cost  of  elections,  a  net  saving  of  more  than 
$100,000  in  each  two-election  year  in  States  of  the  size  of  Wisconsin. 

FITNESS    OF    PRINCIPAL    FOR    THIS    OFFICE. 

As  the  public-school  building  is  the  most  nobly  significant  edifice 
in  the  primary  community  and  so  is  worthy  to  be  used  as  the  head- 
quarters or  capitol  for  the  primary  cooperation  of  government,  so 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  training  of  youth  for  citizenship  is 
presumably  and,  as  a  rule,  actually  the  person  best  qualified  to  serve 
as  voting  clerk. 

Of  course  there  are  weak  and  corruptible  principals,  as  there  are 
weak  and  dishonest  persons  in  every  sort  of  office,  and  the  voting 
machine  may  well  be  used  not  only  as  a  labor-saving  device  but  for 
its  value  in  reducing  temptation,  precisely  as  the  cash  register  in  a 
store  or  the  fare  box  in  a  street  car.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason 
why  checkers,  watchers,  or  challengers  may  not  be  authorized  to  serve 
as  at  present.  The  fact  that  human  beings  are  not  infallible,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  the  appointment  of  one  man  instead  of  seven 
to  serve  as  clerk  in  the  voting  of  representative  assemblies;  and  cer- 
tainly it  may  be  said  with  fairness  that  the  person  who  is  not  worthy 
to  occupy  this  office  under  the  adult  citizens  is  not  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  training  of  their  children. 

APPROPRLATENBSS  OF  APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCn»AL  AS  VOTING  CLERK. 

The  only  genuine  community  office  now  established  in  the  average 
neighborhood  is  that  of  the  public-school  principal;  and  where 
there  are  any  other  public  servants,  policemen,  or  firemen  their  pri- 
mary employment  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  compatible  with 
the  administration  of  the  office  of  voting  clerk.  The  breaking  out 
of  a  fire  or  the  committal  of  a  crime  of  violence  in  the  neighborhood 
would  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  official  from  the  polling 
place,  if  service  as  voting  clerk  were  added  to  the  office  of  fireman 
or  policeman. 
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On  the  other  hand,  service  as  voting  clerk  is  not  only  compatible 
with  the  present  and  established  work  of  the  public-school  principal 
but  is  an  appropriate  addition  to  it.  The  fundamental  appropriate- 
ness of  the  use  of  the  education  building  as  the  voting  headquarters  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  is  a  fellow 
studentship,  in  which  the  elections  are  examinations  of  the  citizens' 
capacity  for  answering  questions  regarding  the  public  welfare.  For 
clerical  service'  under  the  citizens  in  this  essentially  educational  ex- 
pression, the  logical,  natural,  appropriate  officer  is  the  community 
administrator  of  education. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  of  the  public  school  is  frequently  a 
woman  does  not  invalidate  this  statement.  The  question  whether 
women  are  to  be  regarded  as  qualified  voters  is  not  the  main  question 
here.  Voting  clerkship  is  not  an  expression  of  citizenship,  but  a 
service  to  the  citizenship.  Moreover,  women  now  serve  as  voting 
officials  in  many  of  the  States.  If  a  woman  is  not  qualified  because 
she  is  a  woman  for  this  service  under  the  adult  citizens,  then  cer- 
tainly she  is  not  qualified  to  train  the  youth  for  citizenship. 

CONVENIENCE  IN  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

The  public  schoolhouses  are  conveniently  distributed  for  use  as 
polling  places;  so,  for  the  principal,  and  for  the  voters  in  the  use 
of  his  services,  this  work  can  be  done  by  no  one  more  conveniently 
than  by  the  school  principal.  This  is  particularly  and  obviously 
true  if  the  schoolhouse  be  used  as  the  voting  center.  But  this  is 
true  even  where  the  schoolhouse  is  not  the  voting  place.  The  heart 
of  the  aim  of  the  school  in  its  service  to  the  children  and  youth  is 
their  civic  training.  On  election  day,  in  many  communities,  the 
children  are  taken  from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  polling  place  that 
they  may  see  the  voting  operation.  Where  this  supreme  civic  ex- 
pression is,  whether  it  be  in  the  schoolhouse  or  elsewhere,  there  those 
who  are  in  civic  apprenticeship  should  find  their  school. 

However,  the  chief  convenience  of  the  school  principal's  service 
as  voting  clerk  is  not  in  his  work  on  election  day,  but  in  the  fact 
that,  with  his  appointment,  there  is  the  possibility  of  indefinitely 
increasing  the  number  of  registration  days  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
voters,  and  this  with  practically  no  increase  of  expense. 

PERMANENCY  OF  OFFICE  IN  APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

As  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  voting  makes  possible  the  perma- 
nent installation  of  the  voting  apparatus  in  the  community  capi- 
tol  inst^id  of  having  this  ^mbol  and  instrument  of  civic  expression 
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stored  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  through  most  of  the  year,  so  the 
appointment  of  the  school  principal  as  voting  clerk  gives  a  perma- 
nency to  this  office  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  continuance  of  the 
citizens'  responsibility.  It  makes  possible,  as  suggested  above,  in- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  registration  without  increase  of  ex- 
pense, for  the  principal  is  on  duty  almost  every  day.  It  makes  more 
readily  possible  the  holding  of  special  elections  and  referenda,  and 
it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  instructing  election  officers  each 
time  that  the  poll  is  to  be  taken. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  APPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

The  statement  of  Supt.  Greeson,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  that, 
were  it  a  matter  of  increased  expenses  instead  of  substantial  economy 
to  have  the  schoolhouses  used  for  voting,  it  would  still  be  the  wise 
and  right  thing  to  do  on  account  of  its  educational  value  to  the 
school,  might  also  be  made  regarding  the  appointment  of  the  school 
principal  as  the  voting  clerk.  As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  the  office  of  town,  village,  or  city  clerk,  in  its  unified  charac- 
ter, is  analogous  to  the  office  of  voting  clerk,  as  this  will  be  when 
given  the  character  of  single  appointment  which  normally  belongs 
to  clerkship.  The  experience  of  a  principal  in  serving  also  as  town 
clerk  is  given  there.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
statements  from  experience  of  a  principal  who  received  appointment 
as  village  clerk  and  of  another  principal  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  served  as  city  clerk. 

After  speaking  of  the  feasibility  of  the  principal  serving  as  clerk 
and  the  value  of  his  school  training  in  rendering  efficient  service, 
Mr.  Ellis  N.  Calef ,  who,  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Alma  Cen- 
ter, Wis.,  was  last  year  appointed  to  serve  as  village  clerk,  writes : 

But  the  more  important  advantage,  as  I  found  it,  from  the  combination  of 
these  two  offices  is  the  benefit  that  the  community  may  derive  from  the  prac- 
tical aid  to  better  worlt  as  a  principal  that  comes  from  service  as  clerk.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  very  real  satisfaction  to  the  principal  to  have  the  expression 
of  the  community's  confidence  which  is  given  in  this  appointment  One's 
natural  response  to  such  an  expression  of  confidence  is  an  increased  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  community.  The  principal  is  thus  vitalized  In  his  power  to 
Inspire  loyalty  and  Interest  In  their  own  town  on  the  part  of  the  youth  for 
whose  training  he  is  responsible.  Moreover,  his  service  as  clerk  affords  him 
opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  the  adults,  whom  he  should  know  if  he  Is 
understandlngly  to  administer  their  children's  Instruction ;  and  this  work  gives 
him  an  insight  into  the  actual  civic  life  of  the  community  which  no  amount  of 
book  study  could  supply.  Judging  from  my  experience,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
combination  of  the  office  of  clerk  under  the  adult  citizens  with  that  of  principal 
over  the  children  in  their  training  is  beneficial  both  to  the  school  and  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Bernard  M.  Mulvaney  writes,  from  six  years'  experience  as  at 
once  school  principal  and  city  clerk  at  Oconto,  Wis. : 

The  wide  experience  gained  through  this  clerical  work  was  of  assistance  in 
handling  my  school  work.  I  am  and  was  associated  with  men  of  standing  in 
business  and  the  professions,  and  can  say  tliat  the  knowledge  and  experi^ice 
gained  here  were  as  invaluable  to  me  as  if  I  had  spent  a  year  or  two  at  the 
university. 

Mr.  Mulvaney  speaks  of  the  technical  work  of  his  office  as  clerk, 
closing  with  this  statement : 

I  have  been  taught  that  there  are  other  walks  in  life  than  those  connected 
with  teaching,  and  I  have  had  contact  with  people  that  I  could  not  have  gotten 
as  simply  a  teacher.  I  have  been  able  to  approach  people  better  by  my  knowl- 
edge of  both  occupations.  I  have  been  a  better  clerk  for  being  a  principal,  and 
I  have  been  a  better  principal  for  being  clerk. 

P.  S. — ^As  I  am  writing,  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  enters.  I  have  just  told 
him  what  I  liave  written.  He  says  that  if  more  prinbipals  could  work  in  like 
manner  it  would  broaden  and  make  more  effective  their  school  work. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELECTIONS  BY  APPOINTMENT  OF 
PRINCIPAL  AS  VOTING  CLERK. 

As  long  as  service  as  voting  clerk  is  not  made  an  ex  officio  duty  of 
one  established  community  officer  the  election  provisions  regarding 
this  service  will  continue  to  be,  as  they  are  to-day,  complex,  difficult 
to  imderstand,  and  susceptible  of  abuse.  Precisely  as  there  are  citi- 
zens who  fail  to  vote  because  they  do  not  know  the  location  of  the 
polling  place — where  the  schoolhouse  has  not  yet  come  to  be  desig- 
nated for  this  use — so  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  average  citizen 
does  not  know  the  regulations  regarding  voting-clerk  service  or  the 
personnel  of  the  election  officials  in  his  own  precinct.  The  appoint- 
ment in  each  district  of  the  public  official  who  is  now  responsible  over 
the  children  to  serve  as  voting  clerk  under  the  adult  citizens  would 
mean  an  immediate  and  most  desirable  simplification,  obviously  con- 
ducive to  civic  efficiency.  Moreover,  this  appointment,  generalized, 
implies  the  possibility  of  doing  away  with  separate  boards  of  elec- 
tion, the  work  of  which  then  becomes  a  duty  of  the  school  officials — 
local,  county,  and  State.  These  officials  are  usually  as  impartial  and 
free  from  dishonesty  or  bias  as  any  public  officials  are,  and  as  com- 
petent. Thus  the  appointment  of  the  principal  to  serve  as  voting 
clerk  points  a  practical  way  to  such  "  consolidation  and  elimination 
of  unnecessary  boards  and  commissions"  as  is  being  recognized  as 
desirable  in  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  country.  It  means  the 
simplification  of  the  whole  machinery  and  administration  of  elections. 
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INTBODUCTOBY  NOTES. 

Hie  foDowing  are  especially  noteworthy  books  and  pamphlets  of 
the  current  month,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full 
entries  in  this  record:  Nearing,  The  new  education  (629);  Klapper, 
Teaching  of  English  (570);  Carver,  Organization  of  a  rural  com- 
munity (582) ;  Alderman,  School  credit  for  home  work  (615) ;  Perry, 
Discipline  as  a  school  problem  (618);  Beard,  Woman's  work  in 
mimicipaUties  (625) ;  Cooley,  Vocational  education  in  Eiu'ope  (640) ; 
Eaton  and  Stevens,  Commercial  work  and  training  for  girls  (659) ; 
Redlich,  The  case  method  in  American  law  schools  (662) ;  Schaeflfer 
and  Finley,  Should  our  educational  system  include  activities  whose 
special  purpose  is  preparation  for  war  ?  (66 1) ;  Kuo,  The  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  public  education  (669). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily  be 
obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

51S.  California  hig^li  school  tsachets'  assotiation.  Proceedings  of  annual  meet- 
ing ..  .  Held  at  Berkeley,Cal.,  June29  to  July  3,  1914.  109  p.  8*.  (E.  E. 
Wadiburn,  secretary,  Oakland,  Cal.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  A.  Marrill:  The  proytace  of  ths  lotermMlate  school,  the  province  of  the  high 
school,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  p.  9-16.  2.  W.  C.  Wood:  The  conne  of  study 
in  the  intermediate  school,  p.  17-33;  Discussion,  p.  3S-37.  3.  Mary  S.  Woolman:  Household  arts 
and  home  lilie— the  rural  school  problem,  p.  47-50.  4.  H.  O.  Wflliams:  Vocational  guidance, 
p.  54-82.  5.  H.  B.  Fairdough:  The  practical  bearing  of  high  school  Latin,  p.  74-84.  6.  Eliiabeth 
8.  Hadiioii:  The  high  school  library,  p.  88-94. 
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4  OTJBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

514.  Louisiana  school  board  association.    Proceedings.    Tenth  annual  meeting 

of  the  Louisiana  school  board  association  and  twenty-ninth  annual  conference 
of  the  Pariah  superintendents,  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  January  25-26,  1915. 
Baton  Rouge,  Ramires-Jones  print,  1915.     42  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  C.  J.  Brown:  Synopsis  of  talk  on  tha  school  plant,  p.  17-18.  2.  J.  W.  Bateman: 
What  industrial  work  should  be  done  in  schools  of  three,  four,  and  five  teacheis,  p.  19-23.  3.  L.  J. 
AUeman:  Attendance— how  to  improve  it,  p.  20-34. 

515.  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.    Journal  .  .  .  forty-ninth  meeting,  held  in 

Ann  Arbor,  April  1-3,  1914.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Pub.  by  the  Club.  132  p. 
8**.    (L.  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Contafais:  1.  C.  O.  Davis:  The  reconstructed  high  sdiool,  p.  3-8.  2.  Augusta  Meiaer:  How  can 
we  make  the  study  of  German  more  vital  7  p.  25-30.  3.  Pauline  Harris:  Can  thorough  preparation 
result  from  modem  educational  tendencies?  p.  30-35.  4.  Agnes  Hunt:  Correlation  of  chemistry 
and  domestic  science  in  both  high  school  and  college  instruction ,  p.  53-56.  5.  W.  8.  Hall:  Instruc- 
tion regarding  the  sex  life,  p.  64-74.  6.  R.  W.  Davis:  Manual  training  from  the  mannfufiturwi' 
viewpoint,  p.  79-83.  7.  E.  C.  Warriner:  The  ftmction  of  manual  training  in  the  high  achoolr 
p.  83-^.    8.  C.  S.  Berry:  Value  of  psychological  tests  in  determining  life  vocation,  p.  88-96. 

516.  Modem  language  assooiation  of  America.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  twentieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Central  division  of  the  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  29-31, 
1914.  Publications  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America,  30: 
i-lxxxix,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  F.  E.  SchelUng:  The  American  professor,  p.  llv-lzxiii.  2.  Julius  Ooebel:  The 
new  problems  of  American  scholarship,  p.  Ixxlv-Uxxlv. 

517.  Music  teachers'  national  association.    Studies  in  musical  education,  his- 

tory, and  aesthetics.  Ninth  series.  Papers  and  proceedings  ...  at  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  29-30,  1914.  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  The  Association,  1915.  234  p.  8**.  (J.  L.  Erb,  secretary,  Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  A.  Schdes:  Musical  education  In  the  British  Isles,  p.  30-40.  2.  Will  Earhart 
Bigh  school  orchestras  as  a  stimulus  to  instrumental  study,  p.  148-56.  3.  W.  8.  Pratt:  The 
problems  of  standardization,  p.  168-74. 

518.  New  York  (State)  University.    Proceedings  of  the  fiftieth  convocation, 

Albany,  New  York,  October  22-23,  1914.  The  University  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York,  1915.    207  p.    8°. 

Contains:  1.  O.  H.  Palmer:  Trades  and  professions,  p.  18-20;  Discussion,  p.  20-48.  2.  F.  J.  E. 
Woodbridge:  The  university  and  the  public,  p.  44-50.  8.  Herbert  Quick:  The  runl  sohool, 
p.  61-74.  4.  Robert  Brodie:  Improvement  of  rural  schoob,  p.  70-80.  5.  H.  M.  Biggs:  Medical 
inspection,  p.  08-00.  6.  O.  E.  HaU:  Consolidation  of  districts,  p.  lOO-lO.  7.  C.  W.  Kent:  Educa- 
tional efficiency  versus  educational  display,  p.  117-42;  Discussion,  p.  142-54.  8.  R.  E.  Thompsop: 
What  the  school  should  do  for  the  state,  p.  185-205. 

519.  Pennsylvania  educational   association.    Direotois'    department.    Pro- 

ceedings of  the  twentieth  annual  session  at  Harrisbuig,  February  4-6,  1916. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  63:  379-420,  March  1916. 

Contains:  1.  C.  8.  Foos:  What's  the  matter  with  the  public  schools 7  p.  381-84;  Discussion, 
p.  384-86.  2.  H.  A.  Boyer:  Administration  of  school  affairs,  p.  387-80.  3.  Charles  Albert:  Our 
needs  in  rural  education,  p.  380-02.  4.  M.  O.  Brumbaugh:  [Duties  of  the  school  directcr]  p.  302-03. 
6.  M.  Virginia  Black:  [Teachers  and  the  school  directors]  p.  304-06.  6.  J.  P.  MeCask^y:  The 
school  director  in  the  school  work,  p.  307-403. 
620.  Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association.  Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting 
.  .  .  Proceedings  and  addresses.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  October  29-31,  1914. 
73  p.    8**.    (A.  C.  Magill,  secretary.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  Eugene  Davenport:  The  community  and  its  school,  p.  22-28.  2.  W.  P.  Evans: 
Rural  social  centers,  p.  28-33.  3.  Clara  E.  Graham:  Aesthetics  in  education,  or,  Cbfld  devdq>- 
ment  along  lines  of  the  beautiful,  p.  41-61.  4.  W.  L.  Johns:  The  social  life  of  the  hi^  school 
student,  p.  51-66.  5.  W.  D.  Grove:  The  rural  school  of  to-morrow,  p.  66-61.  6w  Jean  Caldwell: 
Tha  teaching  of  reading  in  the  sixth  grade,  p.  61-63. 
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521.  Wiflooiuin  teaehexs'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-eecond  annutl 

sefldon-.  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  5-7,  1914.  Madison,  Wis.,  Dem- 
ocrat printing  company,  1915.  300  p.  %**,  (M.  A.  Bussewitz,  secretary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

ContaiDs:  1.  C.  D.  Kingsl^:  The  pmpoM  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  h(gh  achod,  p.  23-30. 
X  C.  O.  Peane:  "Raw  can  we  make  the  school  meet  the  needs  of  life,  p.  90-38.  3.  C.  R.  Van  Hise: 
The  tiainlnf  of  teadieis  for  the  hi^  schoob  by  the  university,  p.  43-48.  4.  O.  L.  Bowman:  The 
training  of  teadiers  by  eoonty  training  schools,  p.  61-6ft.  6.  C.  J.  Brewv:  Training  teadiers  In 
high  schools,  p.  60-72.  <L  Theodore  Krooshage:  Training  teadiers  for  the  elementary  grades 
p.  72-79;  Discussion,  p.  80-88.  7.  D.  N.  Sneddco:  Oiganisatkm  of  the  state's  instramentalities 
for  vocational  training,  p.  87-88.  8.  Mary  D.  Bradford:  Motives  for  professional  interest  and 
growth,  p.  89-96.  9.  L.  D.  Harvey:  Handwork  in  the  elementary  school,  p.  104-12.  10.  M.  V. 
O'Shea:  ShaU  the  sexes  be  taught  separatelyr  p.  118-23;  Discussion,  p.  124-27.  11.  Nina  C. 
VandewaDrer:  Kindergarten  problems  in  Wisconsin,  p.  186-44.  12.  W.  F.  Roecker:  An  ele* 
mentary  coarse  in  general  science;  content  and  method,  p.  164-77.  13.  May  Bumby:  Relating 
the  work  of  En^iah  in  the  grades  to  that  in  the  high  school  through  the  medium  of  a  supervisor, 
p.  196-208.  14.  Elisabeth  B.  KeUy:  Home  eoonomkis  In  the  rural  school,  p.  222-27.  16.  F.  M. 
Karnes:  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  vocationalize  manual  arts  in  the  public  schools?  p.  282-39. 
16.  W.  O.  Miessner:  Modem  pedagogy  Kpp\kd  to  music  teaching,  p.  248-60.  17.  Lillian  Watts: 
MnsiD  credits  for  hlg^  schools,  p.  2S9-«2.  18.  O.  A.  Chamberlafai:  The  value  of  competitive  ath- 
letics for  high  school  boys  flrom  the  viewpotait  of  the  educator,  p.  964-73.  19.  F.  A.  Kuhlman: 
Tba  trnpoftanoe  and  methods  of  determining  the  mental  age  of  subnormal  children,  p.  286-96. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

522.  De  Xontmoreii^,  J.  B.  O.    English  education  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

centuries.  Journal  of  education  (London)  47: 186-89,  March  1,  1915.  (Sup- 
plement.) 

Interesting  historical  rteim^  Says  that  the  most  important  result  ofthe  entire  movement  and 
reaction  between  Fngi*»wi  and  Europe  was  the  grouping  of  scholars  and  teachers  at  Oxford  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Beaoclerc. 

523.  Florian,  Pierre.     Lee    m^thodee   exp^rimentalee  et   la  transformation  des 

m^thodee  p^dagogiques  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huiti^me  si^le.  Education, 
6:  438^53,  December  1914. 

524.  Knight,  Bdgar  Wallace.    The  Peabody  fund  and  its  early  operation  in  North 

Carolina.    Puriiam?  N.  C,  1915]    15  p.    8*. 
Reprinted  from  the  South  Atlantic  quarterly  for  April  1915,  voL  XIV,  no.  2. 

525.  gh^*^"!  Thomas  J.    Fifty   years  of  Catholic   education.    Catholic  world, 

101:21-^,  April  1915. 

Says  that  the  significance  ofthe  Catholic  school  *'lies  rather  in  its  distinctive  purpose,  which  is 
thecombinatfon  of  rellgfous  and  moral  training  with  intellectual  culture." 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONa 

526.  [Directory  of  educational  associations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.]    Journal 

of  education  (London)  47: 179-86,  March  1, 1915. 

Olvei  membership  total;  yearly  subscriptfon;  name  of  society's  official  organ;  telegraphfo 
address;  date  and  place  of  next  annual  meeting;  secretary's  name  and  office  address. 

527.  Georgia.    Department  of  education.    Educational  survey  of  Clayton  and 

Taliaferro  counties,  Georgia.    By  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent.    [Atlan- 
U?]1915.     23  p.    Ulus.    8*». 
Numbers  3  and  3  in  a  series  of  educatfonal  surVeys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

528.  The  moonlight  schools.    The   campaign   against    illiteracy.    Training   school 

quarterly,  1:  204-12,  January-March  1915. 
Contains  accounts  of  moonlight  schools  In  Kentucky  and  North  Caroltaia. 

529.  Hearing,  Scott.    The  new  education;  a  review  of  progressive  educational 

movemenUi  of  the  day.    Chicago,  New  York,  Row,  Peterson  &  company  [1915] 

264  p.    12^ 
"▲  record  ofthe  impreniont  made  on  a  traveler  by  a  number  of  school  systems  and  schools." 
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6  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

530.  NorriB,  Walter  B.  The  educational  developments  of  the  navy.    Education^ 

36:  503-10,  April  1915. 

An  btteresting  aeoount  of  eduoatfonal  acthrfties  in  the  U.  8.  nKry,  whiDb  Inolud*  tor  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  the  direct  instruction  of  20,000  men.  Trade  schools  have  been  oarrled  on 
principally  to  supply  skilled  mechanics  on  shipboard,  but  they  haye  also  been  the  means  in  many 
cases  of  fitting  men  to  earn  good  wages  after  they  have  served  their  enlistments  and  returned  to 
civil  life. 

531.  Ogden,  Utah.    Public  achool  survey  commiaaioii.    Report.    Pub.  by  t^ 

State  department  of  education  by  permission  of  the  Ogden  city  school  board. 
[Salt  Lake  City?  1915]    42  p.    sr 

Commission  composed  of  W.  8.  Delfenbaugh,  E.  J.  Ward,  C.  8.  Meek,  W.  O.  Roylance,  and 
G.  A.  Eaton. 

532.  Uruguay.    I)irecci6n  general  de  ixi8trucci6n  prinxaria.    La  instnicci6n 

piiblica  primaria  en  la'repiiblica  oriental  del  Uruguay.    Noticia  escrita  para  la 
£xp06ici6n  intemacional  de  San  Francisco  de  1915.    Montevideo,  Tallerea 
grificos  A  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1914.    83,  79  p.    52  pi.    8**. 
English  version,  79  p.  at  end,  has  special  title  page. 

533.  Virginia.    Department    of    public    instruction.    Illiteracy   in   Viiginia. 

Some  facta  which  cannot  be  overlooked.    Prepared  by  E.  K.  Coesterman,  sec- 
letary  of  the  State  board  of  educalion.    Richmond,  D.  Bottom,  superintendent 
public  printing,  1914.    21  p.     illus.    8*». 
"An  effort  to  abolish  ilUteraoy  in  Riohmanl,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler'':  p.  16-21. 

534.  Weld,  Louis  I) wight  HarveU.    Social  and  economic  survey  of  a  community  in 

the  Red  River  valley.    Minneapolis,  Univereity  of  Minnesota,  1915.    86  p. 
illus.    4*.    (The  University  of  Minnesota.    Ctirrent  problems,  no.  4.) 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

535.  Bowden,  Witt.    Education  for  power  and  responsibility.    Educational  review, 

49:  352-66,  AprU  1915. 

Cooperation  of  school  with  home.  Cultivation  of  independent  individuality  in  students  as  the 
basis  of  a  genuine  democracy. 

536.  Celldrier,    L.    Deux    mentality,    deux    Mucations.    £dtK»ktion,    6: 407-15^ 

December  1914. 

The  author  finds  German  mentality  analytic  and  reaHstfc;  fVenoh  mentality  synthetic  and 
idealistic  He  considers  that  German  pedagogy,  during  the  last  few  decades,  has  ooatned  itself 
more  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real— the  psychological  and  physical  nature  of  the  child;  while 
the  attention  of  all  pedagogical  circles  in  France  has  been  concentrated  more  and  more  upon 
the  problem  of  moral  education. 

537.  Classen,  Walther  F.    Zucht  und  freiheit;  ein  wegweiser  fOr  die  deutsche 

jugendpflege.    Mtinchen,  C.  H.  Becksche  verlagsbh.    O.  Beck,  1914.    xiii, 
220  p.    12**. 

538.  Courtis,  S.  A.    Objective  standards  as  a  means  of  controllingf  instruction  and 

economizing  time.     School  and  society,  1:  483-36,  March  27,  1915. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  Ctoclnnati  meeting, 
February  22, 1915. 

539.  Duhem,  Pierre.    QueTques  reflexions  sur  la  science  allemande.    R^vue  des 

deux  mondes,  95:  657-«6,  February  1,  1915. 

Bays  that  "French  and  German  science  are  both  remote  flrom  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  science,  but 
they  recede  lh>m  it  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  possessing  to  excess  that  with  which  the  other 
JB  poorly  provided;  there,  in  Gennan  sdenee,  the  geometric  spirit  reduces  the  spirit  of  flneoe 
almost  to  the  extent  of  sulTocating  it;  heie»  in  French  science,  the  spirit  of  finesse  overpasses  too 
readily  the  geometric  spirit.'' 

540.  Farrand,  Wilson.    The  public  school  and  the  college.    School  and  society,  1: 

505-10,  April  10,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  the  public  school  and  the  college  have  different  alms,  problems,  and  idealr 
He  gives  the  problems  of  each  and  says  that  neither  should  act  independently,  or  endeavor  blindly 
to  force  the  other.  The  college  must  study  the  purposes  and  UmitatloBs  of  the  pabllo  school  and 
the  school  must  recognise  the  Ideals  and  the  problems  of  the  college. 
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541.  Ftodier,   Aloys.    Die  nette  jugendbewegung.     Zeitschrih  fOr  pftdagogische 

peychologie  tmd  experimentelle  pftdagoglk,  16  :  22-37|  74-84,  January,  Feb- 
ruaiy-Marcb  1915. 

Of.  Bdwln  G.  OoQley't  tfUde  " Wdtere  of  vorkli«  yooth  in  0«nn«iiy"  (Hem  643)  on  Uie  Dew 
"Jogendpflege."  ProfesRir  Fiedler,  on  tbe  other  hand,  presents  an  analjsis  of  the  <'Jagend- 
bewepmg,"  a  "pedooentrie"  movement  tending  toward  the  creation  of  an  autonomoos  *']agend- 
knltor/'  proclaimed  by  Qostar  Adolf  Wynekan.  I^rofessor  FiMfaer's  pedagogieal  Ideals  qtproacl- 
mala  those  eapressed  by  John  Dewey  in  the  New  repuUie,  2: 283-M,  Aprfl  17, 19U. 

542.  Hendy,  J.  B.    The  quid  pro  quo  in  education.    Journal  of  education  (London) 

47: 15S-55,  March  1,  1915. 
An  estimate  of  the  results  of  education  in  England. 

543.  Manny,  Trank  A.     Initiative  in  education.    Education,  35: 489-91,  April  1915. 

A  pupil  can  not  be  said  to  be  trained  for  taiitlative  ontil  <'he  is  able  to  take  respoosO^ty  alone 
er  with  others  (1)  for  the  materials  inyotved,  (2)  for  the  methods  called  for,  and  (3)  for  the  lesolts 
that  ensue.''    Methods  in  France  and  America  contrasted. 

544.  Xarrinan,  J.  J.    The  education  of  youth  for  democracy.    Educational  review, 

49:  379-90,  April  1915. 

Concedes  that  elementary  education  should  be  essentially  indiyidualistic.  S^ys:  "The  irre- 
pressible egoism  of  the  pre-adolescent  chUd  is  no  mere  caprice  of  nature.''  Modern  education  of 
youth  demands  as  a  result  eooncmilc  independence,  spiritual  strength,  and  altruism. 

545.  Beinke,  H.    Der  deutsche  junghelferbund.    Lyeeum,  2: 20-30,  October  1914. 

An  account  of  the  origin,  goal,  procedure,  and  sign  ifloanoe<rf  the  German  analogue  of  Bamardo^ 
"Young  helpers'  league,"  in  direct  imitation  of  which  the  German  organisation  was  formed. 

546.  Sibleyy  C.  lantern.    Britain's  intellectual  empire.    Canadian  magazine,  44: 

480-86,  April  1915. 
Achievements  in  science  and  phOospphy  accomplished  by  Englishmen. 

547.  Some  opinions  on  German  culture  and  education.    Modem  language  teaching, 

11:  52-53,  March  1915. 

Contrasts  Bngllih  and  German  oMtfaods-^the  SngUsli  being  todivftdaaUsts;  the  Germaas, 
oollectivists. 

548.  ll^naMp,  A.  E.    Standardization— wise  and  otherwise.    Journal  of  education, 

81:  311-15,  March  25,  1915. 
Address  befoie  the  Department  of  superlntadeDee,  National  education  association. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

549.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    The  application  of  the  Ooturtis  teite  in  arithmetiG  to  college 

BtudentB.    School  and  society,  1:  569-76,  April  17, 1915. 

550.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    An  analytical  scale  for  judging  handwriting.    Elementary 

school  journal,  15:  432-41,  April  1915. 

CritkiaM  the  Thomdike  and  Ayres  scales  because  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results  whidi  are 
obtained  from  their  use.    Describes  an  analytical  scale. 

551.  loteyko,  I.     La  facultad  inter nacional  de  paidologfa  de  Bruselas.    Monitor  de 

la  educacidn  com6n,  52:  68-77,  January  1915. 

Discusses  the  place  of  pedology  among  the  sciences  and  Its  value  for  education.  The  Interna- 
tional faculty  of  pedology  was  instituted  upon  demand  of  the  First  International  congress  of 
pedology,  at  Brussels  in  1911. 

552.  Kirchner,     Ferdinand.      Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung     und     konferenzhe- 

Bchiaase.    Lyzeum,  2:  126-36,  December  1914. 

A  study  concerning  the  ob}ectlyity  of  judgments  upon  pupils'  conduct  and  ^ttatnments  arrived 
at  in  fBCfdty  meetings.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  followfaig  factors:  Sex  of  the  teacher,  sex  of 
the  pupil,  the  subjects  taught  by  the  teacher?  What  is  the  maUiematioal  probability  of  reaching 
an  ot^tive  Judgment?  , 

553.  Pyle,  W.  H.    A  psychological  study  of  bright  and  dull  pupils.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  6: 151-d6,  March  1915. 

"A  study  of  hi^  sdiool  children  by  means  of  tests  of  logical  memory,  rote  memory,  word  buUd- 
tag,  assoeiatiQn  test,  and  com^etioQ  tests.  The  use  of  such  tests  may  be  of  great  be^  to  teadhen 
and  prine^^  in  detenoining  the  mental  ability  of  pupils." 
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554.  Staxch,  DaaieL    The  measurement  of  efficiency  in  spelling,  and  Uie  over- 

lapping of  grades  in  combined  measurements  of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling, 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6: 167-86,  March  1915. 

*'Ttae  AQthor  derives  a  method  of  measuring  speUing  ability,  and  presents  the  result  of  testlnf 
1,814  pupils  in  five  schools.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  he  presents  norms  of  spelling  ability  for 
eadi  grade." 

555.  Wallin,  J.  B.  Wallace.    The  Binet-Simon  tests  in  relation  to  the  factors  of 

experience  and  maturity.    Psychological  clinic,  8: 266-71,  February  15, 1915. 

556.  Witmer,  Lightner.    Clinical  records.    Psychological  clinic,  9: 1-17,  March  15, 

1915. 

The  records  of  40  children,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Psychological  clinic  of  the  Untrersity 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  analyzed  to  find  out  what  information  the  records  gave  under  each  of  three 
separate  heads:  Qenersl  examination,  Physical  CTamination,  and  Mental  tests. 

557.  Yerkee,  Bobert  M.  and  Andenon,  Helen  M.    The  importance  of  social 

status  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  point-scale  method  of  measuring 
mental  capacity.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6:137-50,  March  1915. 
"The  authors  find  that  differences  in  social  status  correlate  with  differences  in  mental  capacity, 
and  that  the  latter  differences  may  amount  to  as  much  as  ao  par  cent  They  emphasize  the  neoes- 
ii^  of  different  norms  for  different  social  groups." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

558.  Gezxiflh,  Carolyn  X.    The  relation  of  moving  pictures  to  English  composition. 

English  journal,  4:  226-30,  April  1915. 
A  paper  read  before  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English,  December  5, 1014 
"Moving  pictures  offer  great  opportunities:  (1)  as  the  source  of  material  for  the  content  of  com- 

positioin;  (2)  as  a  means  of  practice  hi  the  application  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  oompodtioD ; 

(3)  as  a  medium  for  the  mental  training  on  which  success  in  English  composition  depends.'' 
550.  Hamilton,  Maud.    An  experiment  in  historical  dramatization.    School  review, 

23: 253-56,  April  1915. 
Work  at  the  Wlsoonshi  high  school  of  the  Unlrersity  of  Wisconsin.    Basis  of  the  play  was 

Bacon's  Rebellion.    Pronounces  such  dramatisation  as  exceedingly  beneficial  for  a  seventh-  or 

eighth-grade  class.    Gives  skeleton  of  acts  and  characters  of  the  play,  which  was  called  "A  rebel 

ofoldeVlrgtaia." 

560.  Newton,  Peter.  The  toy  theatre:  a  children's  playhouse  where  fairy  tales  come 

true.    Craftsman,  28:  36-41,  April  1915. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  new  playhouse  for  diildren,  to  be  built  in  New  York  city.  Designed 
to  provide  dramatic  entertainment  for  children,  with  their  ideals  and  aspirations  and  their  point 
of  view  in  mind. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

561.  Allen,  Jamea  T,    The  first  year  of  Greek.    Classical  journal,  10: 262-66,  March 

1915. 

Outlines  briefly  a  course  for  beginners  in  Greek.  Advocates  the  benefits  of  memorising  passages 
from  the  Greek  writers. 

562.  Axtell,  XJlyaseB  F.    The  teaching  of  literature.    School  bulletin,  41: 155-57, 

April  1915. 
To  be  continued. 
Gives  an  outline  to  assist  the  teacher  to  analyse  a  Uterary  selection  by  way  of  preparhig  to  teach. 

563.  Chadwlck,  B.  D.    Vitalizing  the  history  work.    History  teacher's  magazine, 

6: 112-19,  April  1915. 

Tells  o(  the  vitalldng  of  history  work  in  the  Emerson  school,  Gary,  Indiana,  by  history  games, 
the  student  council,  etc.    Gives  the  equipment  of  the  history  laboratory. 

564.  Orawfordy  Mary.    The  laboratory  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  English.    Eng- 

lish journal,  4: 145-51,  March  1915. 

Gives  suggestions  regarding  the  following  aids  for  teaching  English:  Maps,  plans,  and  charts; 
Reference  books  and  pedagogical  helps;  Lantern  slides,  Stereograph;  Prints  and  postcards; 
Pictures  and  busts;  and  the  Phonograph. 
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565.  Oastcm,  Oharlee  B.    The  notebook  as  an  aid  to  efficiency  in  English  classes. 

Engliih  journal,  4:  215-25,  April  1915. 

I>i9Ci]a86s  the  sabjact  under  the  foUowlng  headings:  Form  of  notebooks;  Contents  <rf  notebooks; 
Inspection  of  note^  ooks;  and  Publication  of  noteboc^. 

566.  Harris,  Henry  J.    The  occupation  of  musician  in  the  United  States.    Mumcal 

quarterly,  1:  299-311,  April  1915. 

Giyes  statistics  taken  from  the  Census  report  of  1010,  showing  the  number  of  teachers  of  music  in 
the  United  States,  their  sex,  age,  naUvity,  etc. 

567.  HouBton,  O.  David.    Formal  English  grammar;  its  uses  and  ahuses.    Educa- 

tion, 35:  477-88,  April  1915. 

Writer  says  that  *'  the  gravest  abuse,  perhaps,  of  formal  English  grammor  is  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  subject  without  the  assistance  of  the  pupil's  own  composition.''  Deprecates  the  mere  acqui> 
sition  of  grammar,  even  with  stereotyped  examples  appended.  1 1  must  be  studied  In  and  through 
the  formation  of  sentences  oomposed  bj  the  pupil  himself.  Thinks  that  oral  composition  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  written  compositifm,  because  an  individual  "talks  much  more 
often  than  he  writes." 

568.  Kelsey,  Frands  W.    The  twentieth  Michigan  classical  conference.    School 

review,  23:  249-52,  Apiil  1915. 

569.  Keyser,  CassiaB  J.    Graduate  mathematical  instruction  for  graduate  students 

not  intending  to  become  mathematicians.    Science,  41 :  443-55,  March  26, 1915. 
In  discussing  the  subject  of  calculus,  the  author  says  that  it  is  now  practicable  to  provide  "a 
large  and  diversified  body  of  genuinely  graduate  mathematical  instruction  for  which  the  calculus 
Is  strictly  not  prerequisite." 

570.  Hlapper,  PaoL    The  teaching  of  Englieli;  teaching  the  art  and  the  science  of 

language.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.    xii,  263  p.    12°. 

571.  Lewis,  G.  W.    Modem  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading.    Education, 

35:  516-21,  April  1915. 

Advocates  the  use  of  the  phonic  method.  Enumerates  the  dlfTerent  methods  (the  Key,  Bacon, 
PoUard,  Ward,  Gordon,  and  Lewis  methods),  and  shows  their  possibilltios.  Says  that  the  Lewis 
or  Story  method  has  adiieved  marvelous  results. 

572.  Lodge,  Gonzalez.    Oral  Latin  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  method.    Teachers 

college  record,  16: 18-28,  March  1915. 

573.  Newhall,   Charles  W.    ' 'Recreations"  in  secondary  mathematics.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  15:  277-93,  April  1915. 

Bibliography:  p.  291-413. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  headings:  The  pedagogic  ralue  of  recreations, 
Bistory,  Methods  of  using  recreations,  Definition  of  a  mathematical  recreation,  Possible  material, 
Recreations  with  numbers.  Recreations  in  elementary  algebra.  Recreations  in  geometry.  Con- 
iluakm. 

574.  Opdycke,  John  B.    Editing  to  kill.    School  review,  23:  225-35,  April  1915. 

Lays  that  classics  for  high  schools  need  to  be  delivered  from  pedantry. 

575.  Fhipps,  C.  F.    Practical  lessons  in  electricity  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Elementary  school  journal,  15: 407-20,  April  1915. 

Typical  studies  in  electricity.  A  series  of  problems  which  the  papils  are  led  to  solve,  mainly 
by  individual  experimentation.    Apparatus  of  the  simple  home-made  type. 

576.  Pohl,  Frederick  JT.    English  literature  for  sophomores.    English  journal,  4: 

160-72,  March  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  college  section  of  the  Natonal  oouncfl  of  teachers  of  English  in  Chicago, 
November  27, 1914. 

577.  Sage,  Evan  T.    Latin  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  college.   Gassical 

journal,  10: 252-61,  March  1915. 

Data  riKDwing  the  maximum  of  Latin  that  tudents  wU  take  or  purely  cultural  purpoees. 
Statistics  collected  from  "a  fair  number  of  colleges  from  all  parts  of  the  country." 

578.  Snedden,  David.    Principles  of  aim,  (organization,  and  method  in  general 

science  teaching.    School  and  society,  1: 436-41,  March  27, 1915. 
Presented  before  the  Science  teachers'  club.  Teachers  college,  February  20,  91&. 
Genera  science  or  pupils  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  in  grades  7  to  10  inchisivc^ 
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579.  Trafton,  Gilbert  H.  and  Beynolds,  Helen  M.    Aims,  methods,  and  course  of 

study  in  nature-study  in  the  elementary  school  of  the  Mankato,  Minnesota^ 
State  normal  school.    Nature-study  review,  11: 95-169,  March  1915. 

A  fun,  detailed  course  on  nature-study,  outlining  the  work  through  all  the  grades  as  weU  m 
the  advanced  work. 

580.  Turner,  Nellie  B.    Teaching  to  read.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American 

book  company  [1915]    viii,  520  p.    12**. 
Presents  a  definite  method  of  procedure  for  reading  work  above  the  primary  grades. 

581.  Van  Tuyl,  George  EL    Business  arithmetic  versus  algebra  in  Uie  high  school. 

Mathematics  teacher,  7: 101-13,  March  1915. 

Discussion  by  W.  8.  Scblauoh,  p.  114-17. 

The  writer  suggests  that  bnstaiess  arithmetic  be  made  a  required  subject  throughout  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  and  that  the  study  of  algebra  should  begin  in  the  second  year  of  the  course. 

I 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

582.  Carver,  Thomas  Nixon.    The  organization  of  a  rural  community.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  oflSce,  1915.    58  p.    8**. 
From  Yearbook  of  Department  of  agriculture  for  1914. 
"  Suggested  readings  for  the  varfous  oommittees'':  p.  53-^ 

583.  United  States.    Department  of  agrioultnre.    Educational  needs  of  farm 

women  .  .  .  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1915.  88  p.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Report  No.  105.) 
Extracts  from  letters  received  from  farm  women  in  respiXise  to  an  inquiry  "How  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  farm  bousewiyes,"  with  special  reference 
to  the  provision  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  home  economics  under  the  act 
ofHay8,1914. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

584.  Bardwell,  Darwin  L.    Phases  of  the  work  of  a  modem  high  school.    Educa- 

tional review,  49:  367-78,  April  1915. 

Describes  experiments  in  student  self-goKvemment,  and  sums  up  results;  changes  in  ourriculum; 
high  school  libraries;  clubs  and  societies,  etc 

585.  Heck,  W.  H.    The  mission  of  universities  and  colleges  in  stimulating  the  de- 

velopment of  an  esprit  de  corps  among  high  school  students.    School  and 
society,  1:  541-46,  April  17,  1915. 

586.  Johnson,  T.  Edward.    Elimination  in  the  high  school.    American  school- 

master, 8:121-25.  March  1915. 

Gives  the  causes  of  elimination  in  the  high  school,  and  says  that  better  grade  preparation  is 
necessary,  more  individual  attention  is  demanded,  and  the  reorganisation  of  our  secondary  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  "six  and  six"  plan  must  be  effected. 

587.  Mitchell,  H.  Edwin.    Time-articulation  between  high  school  and  college. 

School  review,  23:  217-24,  April  1915. 

Presentation  of  facts  concerning  1,400  graduates  of  secondary  schools  of  the  year  1908  who  have 
since  entered  four  higher  state  Schools  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Deductions  drawn  from  study,  with 
statistical  data. 

588.  Bussell,  WilUazn  F.    Economy  in  secondary  education  through  an  adaptation 

of  the  cycle  system.    High  school  quarterly,  3: 180-88,  April  1915. 

Suggests  that  the  cycle  system  used  in  Germany  and  France  be  adapted  to  our  conditions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  80  per  cent  of  our  secondary  pupils  who  drop  out  of  schooL 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

589.  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education.    Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Feb- 

ruary 23,  1915,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    School  review,  23:  257-61,  April  1915. 

590.  Carrington,  W.  T.    The  study  of  education  in  a  normal  school.    School  and 

society,  1: 477-81,  April  3,  1915. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headings:  A  standard  normal  school;  Work  differentiated  to 
meet  local  needs;  The  necessary  equipment;  Definition  of  normal  school;  Studi«  in  education; 
and  College  academic 
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591.  Fahey,  Sara  H.    The  moral  aspects  of  adding  to  the  work  of  teachers.   American 

teacher,  4:  50-^,  April  1915. 

*'  Part  of  report  of  the  Committee  on  school  organJzatkm  and  management  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  league  of  New  York  city,  December  19, 1914." 

A  protest  against  the  proposed  plan  tor  oompnbory,  unpaid  service  of  teachers  in  the  vacation 
schools  of  New  York  city. 

592.  Helm,  M.  O.    The  teacher's  cottage.    South  Dakota  educator,  28: 16-18,  April 

1915. 

593.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.    The  training  of  teachers  in  service.    School  and  society, 

1:  510-15,  April  10,  1915. 

Address  by  the  Commissioner  of  edoeatlao  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  before  the  Department  of 
saperintendeQce,  Nati<Hial  education  assodatim,  at  Cindmiatl,  February  24, 1916. 

Abo  in  School  and  home  eduoatlon,  34:  294-99,  April  1916. 

594.  Pennybacker,  Mrs.  Percy  V.    The  need  of  teachers'  homes.    Ladies'  home 

journal,  32:  25,  February  1915. 

Followed  on  same  page  by  "The  school  manse  in  reality,''  by  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  describing 
progress  made  in  its  establishment  in  sereral  states. 

595.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    The  study  of  education  in  the  normal  school  and  the 

university.  The  normal  school  point  of  view.  American  school,  1:72-73, 
March  1915. 

Read  before  the  educational  coondl,  National  edocatioo  assodatloD,  at  Cincinnati,  February 
28, 1915. 

*'The  advantages  of  stadyhig  education  and  getting  training  for  teadiing  in  a  state  normal 
school,  set  forth  by  the  president  of  a  great  western  normal  school." 

596.  Yocom,  A.  Duncan.    The  compelling  of  efficiency  through  teacher  training. 

School  and  society,  1:  469-77,  April  3,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  "in  the  higher  training  of  teachers  the  one  thing  fundanftntaUy  essential 
to  efficimcy  is  that  throughout  the  college  course  academic  and  professional  training  shaU  parallel 
each  other,  and  be  wholly  committed  to  teachers''  to  whom  education  means  the  development 
of  definite  forms  of  efficiency. 

mGHER  EDUCATION. 

597.  Land  grant  college  engineering  aaeooiation.    Proceedings  of  the  third 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  10-13,  1914. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  [19157]  170  p.  8''.  (G.  W.  Bissell,  secretary,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Contafais:  1.  Anson  Marston:  The  ideals  of  mechanic  arts  at  the  land  grant  colleges,  p.  (^14. 
8.  C.  H.  Bei^amin:  The  ftmctions  of  a  univenity,  p.  14-19;  Discussion,  p.  19-33.  3.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton:  Cooperative  extension  work  between  the  engineering  and  agricultural  departments  of  the 
land  grant  colleges,  p.  84-^  4.  J.  A.  Moyer:  Organisation  far  engineering  extension  work, 
p.  TO-Tft.  5.  K.  O.  Smith:  Methods  of  instruction  in  engineering  extension,  p.  82-S7.  d.  C.  8. 
Nichob:  Engineering  experiment  stations  and  engineerfaig  experimentation  work,  p.  100-18; 
7.  Rq>ort  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  definition  of  "mechanic  arts,"  p.  133-30.  &  J.  P. 
Jackson:  Present  situation  of  land  grant  colleges,  p.  163-06. 

598.  National  association  of  state  universities  in  t^e  United   States  of 

America.  Transactions  and  proceedings  .  .  .  nineteenth  annual  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  9-10,  1914.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  press  print- 
ing company  [1915]  330  p.  8**.  (Guy  P.  Benton,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 
Contains:  1.  T.  F.  Kane:  The  National  association  of  state  universities,  p.  26-47.  3.  W.  L. 
Bryan:  Share  of  fecnlty  in  administration  and  government,  p.  92-97;  Discussion,  p.  96-110. 
81  H.  B.  Hutchins:  The  president's  office.  Center  of  university  organization  and  activity,  p. 
116-29.  4.  W.  O.  Thomps>ta:  University  finances.  Improvement  in  business  administeution. 
p.  138^;  Discussion,  p.  U6-68.  5.  T.  H.  Macbride:  Duplication  in  separate  agricultural  col- 
leges and  state  uhiversities,  p.  163-82;  Discussion,  p.  182-85.  6.  P.  P.  Claxton:  College  surveys, 
p.  18^206.  7.  Brown  Ayres:  Educational  surveys,  p.  207-12;  Discussion,  p.  212-24.  8.  E.  B. 
Craighead:  State  control  of  all  higher  education,  p.  227-36.  9.  O.  H.  Denny:  The  place  and 
tanction  of  a  department,  college,  or  school  of  commerce  in  the  university  system,  p.  244-M;  Dis* 
onssion,  p.  266-61.  10.  A.  R.  Hill:  Special  provision  for  women  students  m  state  universities, 
p.  962-72.  11.  O.  E.  Vincent:  Special  provision  for  freshmen  in  state  univen>itics,  p.  273-84. 
12.  C.  F.  Strong:  University  press  and  publicity,  p.  285-301.  18.  C.  IV.  Dabney:  The  municipal 
miiversity,  p.  309-1& 
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599.  Brown,   Elmer  Ellsworth.    Collegiate  education   as  a  national  problem. 

School  and  society,  1:  397-400,  March  20,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  "our  main  reliance  for  a  comprehensive  national  program  for  our  higher 
education  must  be  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  We  certainly  need  such  a  nati<Hial 
program,  less  fragmentary,  more  organic,  more  free  from  internal  competition  and  contradiction, 
than  that  which  we  now  have.  It  seems  fafr  that  we  should  look  to  the  teaching  bodies  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  for  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  main  Unes  of  such  a  program." 
Speaks  of  making  each  college  faculty  a  class  in  pedagogy,  and  suggests  certain  topics  that  might 
enter  into  the  first  year  of  the  course. 

600.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    Concerning  some  matters  academic.    Educational 

review,  49:  391-99,  April  1915. 

Says  that  students  in  American  universities  are  in  far  too  many  instances  overtaught  and  over- 
lectured.    Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  university  president. 

601.  Cheyney,  E.  Q.    College  spirit  and  student  control.    School  and  society, 

1:  552-56,  April  17, 1915. 

Defining  college  spirit  as  loyalty  bom  of  reverence,  the  author  aims  to  show  how  this  spirit  may 
properly  be  fostered. 

602.  Dabney,   Charles  William.    The  municipal  university.    [Burlington,   Vt., 

Free  press  printing  company,  1915]    19  p.    8®. 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  association  of  state  universities,  vol.  12, 1914, 
p.  302-1& 

603.  FesSy  S.  D.    National  university  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  education, 

81:342-44,  April  1,1915. 
Favorable  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  education  on  a  National  university. 

604.  Lillie,  Ralph  S.    The  universities  and  investigation.    Science,  n.  s.  41:  553-66, 

April  16,  1915. 

Bays  that  the  essentiafreqnirements  of  all  original  work  are  opi>ortunity,  Ik^edom  from  needless 
distraction,  and  the  necessary  leisure.    A  i>lea  for  individuality  and  scholarship. 

605.  Marcy,  Leslie  H.    The  People's  college.    International  socialist  review,  15: 

612-13,  April  1915.   _ 
Work  of  the  People's  college  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

606.  Pritohett,  Henry  S.    Should  the  Carnegie  foundation  be  suppressed?    North 

American  review,  201:  554-66,  April  1915. 
Also  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 
Considers  some  criticisms  made  against  the  Foundation,  in  the  light  of  its  purpose. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

607.  Bourne,  Randolph  S.    Communities  for  children.     New  republic,  2:  233-34, 

April  3,  1915. 

Describes  the  vocational  work  at  Oary,  Ind.  Additional  artkdes  in  the  series  by  Mr.  Bourne 
on  the  Gary  schools  appear  in  the  New  republio,  2:  250-61. 302-3, 335-28,  April  10,24, May  1,1915. 

608.  .    Schools  in  Gary.     New  republic,  2: 198-99,  March  27,  1915. 

Says  that  the  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  are  built  up  "outside  the  influence  of  the  professors  of  educ^ 
tlon,  the  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  normal  schools  of  the  land." 

609.  Chancellor,  WiUiam  B.    The  selection  of  county  school  superintendents. 

School  and  society,  1:  444-50,  March  27, 1915. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  supertntendenoe.  National  education  associa- 
tion, Cincinnati,  February  25, 1915. 

610.  Davenport,    F.    I.     Reconstructing    boards    of   education.     New    republic, 

2:  229-30,  April  3,  1915.    . 

Describes  conditions  in  New  York  city,  with  comments  on  the  school  boards  of  other  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

611.  Dewey,  John.    State  or  city  control  of  schools?    New  republic,  2:  178-79, 

March  20,  1915. 

Ckmditlons  in  New  York.  Says:  "The  Caot  is,  I  think,  that  we  have  no  experience  which  will 
enable  us  to  decide  conclusiyely  in  behalf  of  either  state  or  local  oontroL"  Concludes,  however, 
that  city  boards  of  education  are  an  anomaly  at  present 
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OS.  The  Gary  school  syBtem.    School  bnUetin,  41 :  13^-36,  Much  1915. 
B<pcrtof>cwmmttt»tippotoUdbyBo>rdoftrtnmtionof8jTic^ 
tlMsdioob<tfOtf7»Iiid.   AliopabltafaedtnpamplilitfDnnbjthtBotid. 
€13.  Holton,  Edwin  L.    Educadonal  re-oigaiiization.    American  school,  1:  77-78, 
March  1916. 

"Tbe  two  STMt  ftopt  needtd  to  bring  needed  improvemeiit  to  the  pobUo  sobools  are,  to  raeest 
the  eoone  of  study  In  the  Ught  of  pneeot  day  needs,  and  to  ImnaOk  pottttos  from  the  eppotatment 
of  school  offldals." 
$14.  Winahip,  A.  B.    Text-books— educational,  commercial,  and  political.    Journal 
of  education,  81: 285-88,  March  18, 1915. 
Addiiw  before  the  Depsrtment  of  snperinteiid«ee,Natiop>ledi»»tionaswclt»taL 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

815.  Aldexmaa,  Lewis  B.    School  credit  for  home  work.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houston  Mifflin  company  [1915]    181  p.    iUus.    12^ 

616.  Xeak,  Ohazlea  8.    A  study  in  retardation  and  acceleration.    Elementary  school 

journal,  15:  421-31,  AprU  1915. 

Based  npoo  tovestigatloas  made  In  the  schools  of  Boise,  Idaho,  1911  and  1014.  AdTOcatce  the 
nse  of  an  todlvldaal  standard  for  pftaaotinf  pupils,  rather  than  a  milform  standard  for  an  entire 
gTMle. 

617.  Ifillery  H.  L.    Report  on  the  sixty-minute  class  period  in  the  Wisconsin  high 

schooL    School  review,  23: 244-48,  AprU  1915. 

8ajs  that  the  plan  tocwases  materially  the  net  teaehing  tfane.  It  sfanpUfles  the  problem  of 
program-making.    Oiree  eomments  by  teachers  in  the  sohooL 

618.  Pexxy,  Arthur  C,  jr.     Discipline  as  a  school  problem.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1915]    xii,  273  p.    12®.    (Riverside  textp 
booln  in  education,  ed.  by  £.  P.  Guhfoerley) 

Oflers  a  method  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  school  disciplinary  probleme,  similar  to  that 
laed  by  a  physician  in  oatUnlng  a  plan  of  treatment  for  a  patient 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

619.  ChftHman,  B.  A.    Some  common  problems  in  schoolhouse  construction.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  50: 11-12,  April  1915. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

620.  Finegan,  Thomas  B.    The  Department  of  education  and  the  vaccination  law. 

Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1915.    p.  [34}-52.    8®. 

An  address  deUrered  before  the  Confereooe  of  health  offloers  of  New  York  state  at  Saratoga, 
September  15,  mi.   Reprinted  Ikom  its  Proceedings. 

621.  McCord,  Clinton  P.    The  scope  of  school  medical  inspection.    American  edu- 

cation, 18:  460-67,  April  1915. 

Tobeoootinned. 

Read  in  part  before  the  New  York  state  district  superintendents'  association  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
November  1014. 

The  scope  of  sdiool  medical  inspection  with  special  reference  to  New  York  state  under  a  manda- 
tary law. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

622.  Pablie  school  physical  training  society.    Annual  report  of  convention  held 

at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  3, 1914.    Reprinted  from  the  American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  October  1914.    27  p.    8*. 

Contains:  1 .  Bthel  Perrln:  Methods  of  interesting  sdiool  children  n  good  postural  habits,  p.  1-4, 
2.  A.  A.  Knoch:  How  does  physical  training  aid  the  school  in  training  its  pupils  :or  elBeient 
rttfienshlpT  Skill  and  endurance  as  devekiped  by  physical  traJning,  p.  5-  .  3.  C.  F.  Weege: 
DeUberatioii,  reilecticn,  determination,  perseverance,  and  self-control  as  ends  of  physical  tiuln- 
tat,  p.  10-17.  4.  MnUosot  Hoimer:  The  development  ot  morality  thit»agh  physloal  education, 
P.18-a8w 
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623.  Society  of  direotoxB  of  phyrioal  edao»tion  in  ooUegos.    Report  of  Hie 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  Chicago,  111.,  December  30,  1914.    American  physical 
education  review,  20: 113-67,  March  1915. 

CoBtftina:  1.  C.  L.  Brewer:  InterooUegiaee  sthletles  as  part  of  the  work  of  phy^oal  training  In 
oollegee  of  the  Southwest,  p.  121-24.  2.  J.  A.  Babbitt:  Progressive  oorrelatioo  in  gymnasinm 
work,  p.  12&-34.  3.  D.  A.  Saigent:  Is  war  a  biokigieal  neoesiityr  p.  135-42.  4.  P.  C  PhiUipt: 
Belatioo  of  athletio  sporU  to  international  peaoe,  p.  14a-47.  6.  W.  8.  ICiddleton:  The  eftoot  of 
athletic  training  on  the  heart,  p.  148-63. 

624.  Morse,  John  Itfovett.    Athletics  in  the  schools.    Harvard  graduates' magaone^ 

23:369-74,  March  1916. 
The  writer  thinks  that  athtotirs  for  Uqrs  iboiild  be  more  oarefuUy  stqwrvised. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

625.  Beard,  Mary  Bitter.    Woman's  work  in  municipalities.    New  Yorii  and 

London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.    xi,  344  p.    12''.    (National  munic- 
ipal league  series.) 
Chapter  1,  Education,  p.  1-44. 

626.  Bohn,  Frank.    The  Socialist  party  and  the  public  schools.    International 

socialist  review,  15: 614-15,  Apoil  1915. 
Social  service  work  and  education  related  to  life  discussed. 

627.  Halm,H.H.    Social  demands  upon  elementary  education.    Middle-west  nhool 

review,  7: 10-12,  March  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  society  ottkes  at  Isasl  thrae  important  demands  upoa  tiie  elemsntarj 
school  curriculum,  first,  the  demand  thai  the  iub^eet-matter  shall  have  abandaat  aoelal  Tatae 
DOW,  seoood,  that  its  subject-matter  shall  be  npresentative  of  all  the  gieat  sodal  intersst^  aad« 
tkird,  thai  the  amount  of  material  selected  from  each  social  interest  shall  be  the  'n*"*"Tn'T* 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

628.  Ameriean  association  for  study  and  prevention  of  infatit  mortality. 

Transactions  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12-14, 
1914.    Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1915.    391  p.    8®. 

Coatains:  1.  Helen  C.  Putnam:  ContinuatioB  sduMls  and  their  basis  la  tte  etomentary  padei, 
p.  235-38.  2.  Dayid  Sneddon:  Some  possibilities  of  public  schools  in  reducing  infant  mortality, 
p.  239-42;  Discussion,  p.  242-53. 

629.  Kelley,  Florence.     Children   in    the    cities.     National    municipal    review, 

4: 197-203,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  mnniclpal  care  of  children. 

630.  Bchofl,  Jin.  Frederie.    Guiding  the  boy  in  his  'teens.    Good  housekeeping 

magazine,  60:  369-75,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  necessity  of  proper  home  instmotion.    Illustrated. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

631.  Collins,  Joseph  V.    The  chief  aim  of  education.    Education,  35:522-28, 

April  1915. 

Diseosses  religious  education  and  the  pubUo  schools.  Kakis  a  plea  far  a  tolerant  and  consistent 
introduction  of  religious  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  nonseotarian  in  character. 

632.  Cross,  Ethan  Allen.    Bible  study  in  state  colleges  and  high  schools:  a  way 

out.    American  journal  of  sociology,  20:  700-5,  March  1915. 
The  Oneley,  Colo.,  plan. 

633.  Dix,  O.  H.    Child  study,  with  spedal  application  to  the  teaching  of  religion. 

London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1915.    134  p.    12^. 

634.  Frayser,  Nannie  Lee.    The  Sunday  school  and  citiaenship.    Cincinnati,  The 

Standard  publishing  company  [1915]    99  p.    12^ 
Bibliography  at  end  of  evary  oh^ter. 
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635.  Swetlaiid,  Bog«r  W.    Denombationa]  academiefl.    Educational  ffouiidatioos, 

26: 460-66,  April  1916. 

A  djficimioo  of  the  academy  movement.  The  ^irrHer  sayj  that  the  demand  for  such  schools  fai 
offllOT  times  was  OB  inteUectoal  groimds,  whfle  the  demand  to-day  ii  GO  toclal,  aieial,  and  leligi^ 
gTMinds. 

636.  Traming  religious  leaders  in  the  Disciples  churches.    Religious  education,  10; 

135-58,  April  1915. 

From  the  report  of  the  Religious  education  oommisgten  of  the  Disciples  of  Ctakt,  presented 
at  the  recent  cenventlon  in  Atlanta. 

637.  Wood,  Irving  Franda.    The  survey  of  progress  in  religious  and  moral  educa« 

tion.    Religious  education,  10: 114-23,  April  1915. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

638.  Commercial  club  of  Chicago.    Vocational  schools  for  Illinois.  .  [Chicago^ 

1915]    66  p.    8^. 

Contents.— Principles  and  plan  of  a  proposed  law.— Wisconsin's  experience.— This  movement 
is  demoeratle.— Comparison  of  Commwcial  club's  bin  with  that  ei  the  stats  teaetaers'  assoeia* 
tioo.- DraftofbiU. 

639.  Commonwealth  dab  el  California.    Vocational  education.     San  Frantisco, 

Cal.,  1914.    p.  [617H70.     8«.     (/to  Transactions.    Vol.  9,  no.  12,  November 
1914) 

CoDtafas  proeeedlnp  of  a  meetkig  onder  tbe  aosptoss  of  tbe  Clab^  Committee  on  education, 
of  wtaloh  Arehibald  B.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Frandsoo  stats  aormal  scboel,  Is  ehalrman. 
649.  Cooley,  Bdwin  Q,    Vocational  education  in  Europe.     Report  to  the  Com^ 
mercial  club  of  Chicago.    Vol.  2.     Chicago,  The  Commercial  club  of  Chicago, 
1915.     177  p.    illus.    8*. 

Tbis  volume  desoribes  observations  and  experiencee  in  European  vocatioiial  scbools  during  tb« 
winter  of  1913-14.  Ireland,  England,  HolIanQ,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany  wera 
visited,  and  agricultural  instruction  was  especially  studied. 

641. .    Vocational  school  control  in  Gmmany.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  3: 

190-91,  April  1915. 
A  reply  to  Dr.  Bomn's  artlels  in  llareb  19U  issue  of  saiae  periodical  (item  4Sa  of  this  record), 

642. .    Welfare  of  working  youth  in  Germany.     Educational  review,   49; 

337-51,  April  1915. 

Welfore  work  in  eonaeetloB  with  the  vocetkmal  sdxwls.  Statistics  giving  results  of  soch  worl( 
tD  1910.   Activity  of  the  state  te  dirsctfcig  eoBthniation  scbools  and  preparing  teachers. 

643.  Dewey,  John.    Splitting  up  the  school  system.     New  republic,  2:283-84^ 

AprU  17,  1915. 
rroHssor  D«w«y  here  voices  his  oppssitloii  to  separate  veeational  sohools. 

644.  Duley,  W.  J.    Continuation  schools  and  the  traamng  of  engineers.     School 

werid,  17: 93-36,  March  1915. 
Suggestions  concerning  education  of  engineers  in  England.    Discfusses  apprenticeship,  etc. 

645.  OtiAth,  Ira  8.,  ed.    Two  units  of  manual  training  for  high  schools.     Manual 

fy^ping  and  vocational  education,  16: 480-92,  April  1915. 

Contaios  helpful  material  for  teachers  and  supervisors  who  have  to  do  with  organizing  the 
detaO  of  shop  courses  and  planning  equipments. 

646.  Xoore,  B.  C.    The  dual  system  of  vocational  education.     Illinob  teacher,  3; 

5-9,  March  1915. 
"Some  quoutlons  from  the  literature  advocating  a  Mparato  system  tor  vocational  education." 

647.  PxoaaeryO.A.    The  evolution  of  the  training  of  the  worker  in  industry.    Educa^ 

tional  monthly,  1:  3^-46,  April  1915. 

648. .    The  place  of  art  in  industry.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  3:155-^^ 

AprU  1915. 
Abs^act  of  an  address  before  the  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  association,  Aprfl,  1914. 
The  writer  says  that  "all  children  should  have  an  opportunity  while  they  are  going  thru  the 
schools  .  .  .  te  have  their  ssose  of  appreciatloa  of  the  thinp  that  are  right  and  good  and  true 
sad  beaotifDl  developed  so  that  they  may  be  iBteDigeot  consumers  of  the  goods  of  UHb,  so  tha| 
they  may  Isam  to  use  aright  the  best  things  and  to  enjoy  both  their  work  and  theb*  leisure." 
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649.  Shields,  Thomas  Bdward.    Vocational  education.     Catholic  educational  re- 
view, 9:  289-303,  April  1915. 

8arv67  of  the  field. 

DlacusseB  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational  education,  and  the  attitude 
tbe  Catholic  schools  should  have  toward  the  movement  to  introduce  the  vocational  sabjects  into 
the  schools. 
•50.  Smith,  William  Hawley.    ''Over-equipped  and  undertaught."     Indostrial- 
arte  magazine,  3: 145-48,  April  1915. 

Thinks  that  the  industrial  schools  of  this  country  are  over-equipped,  but  that  they  are  under- 
taught  owing  to  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers. 
651.  Thompson,  Frank  V.    Industrial  society  and  industrial  education.     School 
and  society,  1: 402-8,  March  20,  1915. 

Read  at  the  Boston  principals'  meeting,  January  12, 191S. 

Speaks  of  industrial  conditions  today  and  considers  what  the  Boston  school  system  b  attempt- 
ing in  extension  education  for  its  boys  and  girls. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

f52.  Horton,  D.  W.    A  plan  for  vocational  guidance.     School  review,  23:  236-43, 
April  1915. 

Discusses  the  organization  of  vocatloiial  guidance  as  carried  out  in  the  Miahawaka  high  school, 
Indiana.    Outlines  a  course  of  study  for  vocational  work. 

653.  Beed,  Mru,  Anna  Y.    Seattle  children  in  school  and  in  industry  with  recom- 

mendations for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  for  decreasing 
the  social  and  economic  waste  incident  to  the  employment  of  children  14  to 
18  years  of  age.    Seattle,  Wash.,  Board  of  school  directors,  1915.    103  p.     12^. 

654.  Weaver,  Eli  W.    Profitable  vocations  for  girls.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The 

A.  S.  Barnes  company,  1915.    ix,  212  p.    12*». 

655. and  Byler,  J.  Frank.    Profitable  vocations  for  boys.    New  York  and 

Chicago,  The  A.  S.  Barnes  company,  1915.    282  p.    12**. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

656.  Tevenhaxn,  T.  F.    Experimental  agriculture  in  rural  secondary  schools. 

School  world,  17: 87-90,  March  1915. 

Says  that  any  science  scheme  for  rural  secondary  schools  must  be  experimental  and  Inductive 
observation  must  precede  foot  FupUs  should  not  only  be  taught  the  principles  of  cultivation,  of 
plant-growth  and  nutrition,  etc.,  but  that  these  principles  must  be  practically  administered. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

657.  Cooley,  Anna  M.    The  Amy  Schttssler  apartment.    Teachers  college  record,  16: 

51-69,  153-72,  January,  March  1915. 

Apartment  where  the  older  girls  may  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  Id  a  "home  house"  the 
instruction  which  they  receive  in  the  household  arts  laboratories  at  Speyer  school  The  March 
issue  contains  a  tentative  outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  household  arts  to  be  uaed  in  the ' 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Speyer  school 

658.  Whitcomb,  Emeline  Storm.    The  school  luncheon.    [Laramie,  1914]    15  p. 

12®.    (University  of  Wyoming  bulletin,    vol.  XI,  no.  2.) 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

659.  Baton,  Jeannette  and  Stevens,  Bertha  M.    Commercial  work  and  training 

for  girls.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1915.    xviii,  289  p.    12^. 

Contains  material  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  CoK>perative  employment  bureau  tot 
girls,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

660.  Fowler,  Nathaniel  C,  jr.    A  new  method  of  imparting  business  education. 

Journal  of  education,  81: 345-48,  April  1, 1915. 

Describes  the  demonstration  form  of  imparting  business  information.  Instead  of  telling  peoplt 
what  business  is,  the  writer  shows  them  what  business  is  by  presenting  in  the  form  of  a  play  the 
action  of  every  department  of  business.  The  writer  says  that  this  form  of  imparting  business 
adooatfcm  has  already  received  the  hearty  oo-operation  of  our  leading  edooatorsand  business  men. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

661.  American  medical  association.    Council  on  medical  education.    Report 

of  the  eighth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  111.,  February  16,  1915.  American 
medical  association  bulletin,  10: 221-325,  March  15,  1915.  (N.  P.  Colwell, 
secretary,  535  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

CoDUinf:  1.  N.  P.  ColwtU:  Eleven  years'  progress  in  medical  education,  p.  383-44.  3.  V.  C. 
Vaoghan;  A  preliminary  report  on  the  reorganisation  of  cUnical  teaching,  p.  344-M;  Discossion, 
p.  250-68.  3.  O.  E.  Vincent:  The  university  and  higher  degrees  in  medicine,  p.  368-77.  4.  M.  J. 
Rosenaa:  Coorses  in  degrees  in  public  health  work,  p.  377-83;  Discussion,  p.  283-87.  5.  H.  D, 
Arnold:  Report  of  the  committee  to  investigate  graduate  medical  instruction,  p.  308-307;  Dlt* 
cussion,  p.  307-16. 

662.  Bedlich,  Josef.    The  common  law  and  the  case  method  in  American  university 

law  schools.  A  report  to  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing. New  York  city,  576  Fifth  avenue  [1914]  xi,  84  p.  4**.  (Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Bulletin  no.  8.) 

An  introductory  Ipilletin  to  the  Foundation's  study  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  involve  not  only  an  examination  of  existing  lawschools,  but  also  of  methods  of  instroe* 
tkm,  of  bar  examinations,  and*of  the  relation  of  these  matters  to  the  quality  of  legal  practice. 

663.  Talbot,  Bu^ne  8.    The  problem  of  dental  education.    Dental  cosmos,  57: 

424-28,  April  1915. 
Outlines  a  course  of  study  for  dental  schools. 

MIUTART  TRAINING. 

664.  Sehaeffer,  Nathan  O.  and  Finley,  John  H.    Should  our  educational  system 

include  activities  whose  special  purpose  is  preparation  for  war?  Boston, 
American  school  peace  league,  1915.    21  p.    8^. 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  ano> 
elation  at  Cincinnati,  Ohfo,  February  34, 1915. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

665.  General  federation  of  women's  dubs.    Twelfth  bieimial  convention,  June 

9-19,  1914,  Chicago,  111.  Official  report,  1914.  635  p.  8**.  (Mrs.  Eugene 
Beilley,  corresponding  secretary,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  L  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  educattonal  and  cultural  value  of  home  economics,  p.  943-^1. 
2.  F.  IC  Leavitt:  Vocational  educatfon  and  vocatfonal  guidance,  p.  401-09.  3.  Annie  DsvlM 
Vocatfonal  guidance  in  Chicago,  p.  400-73. 

666.  Kraose,  Xaria.    Zur  reform  des  oberlyzeums.    Frauenbildung,  13: 505-21, 

11.  heft,  1914. 

Proposalsforareformofthehigher  girls'  school  (oberlyieum).  The  proposals  include  a  reviskni 
of  the  course  of  study. 

NEGROES  AND  INDIANS. 

667.  Hally  Bobert  D.    Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  Indians.    Southern  workmaa, 

44: 234-38,  April  1915. 

668.  Hin,^.  B.    Rural  survey  of  Clarke  county,  Georgia,  with  special  reference  to 

the  negroes.  [Athens,  Ga.,  1915]  63  p.  illus.  8^.  (Bulletin  of  the  Uni« 
Tersity  of  Georgia,  vol.  15,  no.  3.    Phelps-Stokes  fellowship  studies,  no.  2.) 
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ORIENTALS. 

W9.  Kuoy  Ping  Wen.  The  Chinese  system  of  public  education.  New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1015.  xii,  200  p.  8^.  (Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  64.) 

Contents.— 1.  Origin  of  ttM  anotoot  «luoatloaAl  systam.— X  Anoint  •^PCAtiooal  system  and 
its  dandenoe.— S.  Brief  survey  of  the  development  of  education  during  subsequent  dynasties.— 
4.  Transition  from  traditional  to  modem  education.--5.  Construction  of  a  modem  educational 
system.-^.  Reorganization  of  education  under  the  Republic.— 7.  Present-day  educational  prob- 
lems of  national  importance.— 8.  Summary  and  ooodusions.— Appendix  and  Bibliography. 

This  volume  portrays  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  obtain  a  familiarity  with  Western 
teaming,  and  also  places  in  a  clear  light  the  stages  in  the  long  evolution  of  their  native  culture 
and  educational  system.  The  Introduetion  by  Paul  Monroe  caUs  the  book  'a  oontributian  of 
great  importance  to  the  Western  knowledge  of  Eastern  conditions." 

670.  Bottach,  Ednxond.    Les  ^coles  libres  d'enseignement  secondaire  au  Japon. 

Education,  16:  416-26,  December  1014. 

671.  Schneder,  D.  B.    Mission  schools  and  state  education  in  Japan.    Chinese 

recorder  (Shanghai,  China),  46: 164-6^,  March  1015. 
Advocatae  the  advance  of  Christian  education  to  the  university  grade. 

672.  BeOy  Fong  F.    Government  and  mission  education  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 

(Shanghai,  China),  46: 158-64,  March  1015. 

Welcomes  the  cooperation  j>f  mission  schooto  with  the  Government.  See  also  article  by  P.  W. 
Kuo  on  same  topic,  p.  160. 

673.  Yui,  David  Z.  T.    Education  and  democracy  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 

(Shanghai,  China),  46: 151-57,  March  1015. 

Bffeot  of  mission  schools  and  ooQeges  in  moral  uplift  Says  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  suoeess  of  Christian  education  Is  the  excellent  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools. 

DEFECnVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

674.  Davis,  Gwilym  Q.    The  education  of  crippled  children.    American  journal  of 

care  for  cripples,  2: 11-14,  1015. 

Presidential  address  before  the  American  orthopedic  association.  Reprinted  by  permission 
tnm  the  American  Journal  of  orthopedic  surgery,  Philadelphia,  1914-1916. 

675.  Hutchinson,  Woods.    Children  who  never  grow  up.    Crood  housekeeping 

magazine,  60:  421-26,  April  1015. 
Discusses  the  cause,  menace,  and  the  cure  of  feeble-mlndedness.    Illustrated. 

676.  ICcMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Open  air  treatment  for  crippled  children;  the  coun- 

try home  for  convalescent  children.    American  journal  of  care  for  cripples, 
2:15--20, 1015. 

Describes  the  equipment  and  work  of  the  Country  home  (or  convalescent  chUdren,  located  at 
FrlDoe  Crossing,  Illinois. 

677.  Monro,  Sarah  J.    A  r^sum6  of  the  rhythmic  work  in  the  Horace  MannPschool, 

Boston.    Volta  review,  17 :  133-38,  April  1015. 

Says  that  pupib  gain  a  more  natural  use  of  the  voice  in  inflection,  greater  volume  of  tone  with* 
oat  undue  force,  and  a  more  natural  use  of  the  speech  organs.  Rhythmic  methods  as  applied 
to  teaching  the  deaf. 

678.  Walmaley,  H.  B.    How  I  taught  my  boy  the  truth.    VolU  review,  17: 123-31, 

April  1015. 
Early  training  of  a  chUd  in  scientific  knowledge;  sex  problems,  eta 
670.  Worcester,  ^oe  B.    How  ehaH  my  children  be  taught  to  pronounce  at  sight 
the  words  of  our  written  language?    Volta  review,  17:  85-03,  March  1015. 

An  exposition  of  the  phonetic  reading  method  devised  by  the  author.  In  a  modified  form  this 
method  is  used  hi  nearly  aU  of  the  scfaoob  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  SUtes. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

680.  HIekB,  Fredexiek  C.    library  problems  in  American  univenddes.    Educa- 

tional review,  49:  325-36,  April  1915. 

Kxtffwfciin  and  growth  of  tinlvenity  libraries.  DiscussM  library  problems  In  Harvard,  Colum- 
bia, and  PriDoeton.  University  extension  at  Colombia  university  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  new  boolb;  actual  number  of  potential  readers  added  to  clientele  of  the  library  by  the  exten- 
sioo  department  fai  1013-14  was  3,813. 

681.  Johnston,   William  Dawaon.    The  school   librarian:  training  and  status. 

Public  libraries,  20: 151-54,  April  1915. 
Read  before  Library  section,  Minueaota  educational  association,  Duluth,  February  13,  lOlS. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

682.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  by  Samuel  Paul  Capen. 

Washington,  1915.    106  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  7) 

683.  One  thousand  good  books  for  children.    Classified  and  graded  list  prepared  by 

National  congress  of  mothers  literature  committee,  Alice  M.  Jordan,  chairman. 
(Revised,  1914)    Washington,  1915.    40  p.    (Home  education  circular  no.  1) 

684.  Organization  of  state  departments  of  education;  by  A.  C.  Monahan.    Wadi- 

ington,  1915.    46  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  5) 

685.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities;  by  Bird  T.  Bald- 

win.   Washington,  1915.    31  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  8) 

686.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains; 

by  Norman  Frost.    Washington,  1915.    29  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  11) 
Preliminary  edition. 

687.  A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  association.   Wash- 

ington, 1915.    130  p.    (Bulletin,  191^  no.  6) 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  index,  covering  the  nine  issues  of  the  monthly  record 
of  current  educational  publications  from  February,  1914,  to  January, 
1915,  inclusive,  is  designed  to  equip  the  series  for  use  as  an  annual 
bibliography  of  education  for  1914.  During  the  period  named  the 
record  was  published  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  June,  July,- 
and  August,  1914,  the  entries  for  these  three  months  appearing  in  the 
September  issue.  The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  num- 
bers, which  run  consecutively  through  the  series  of  nine  bulletins  up 
to  a  total  of  2,094  entries.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  1913 
index  to  the  record  (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  15),  including  both  a  com- 
plete author  list  and  a  full  system  of  subject  headings. 

The  index  was  compiled  by  Miss  Isabel  L.  Towner,  head  cataloguer 

in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUaTIONAL  PUBUaTIQNSt 
INDEX,  FEBRUARY,  I9JHAinJARY,  I9I5. 


(The  numb«rs  refer  to  K«iii,  not  to  page.    Names  of  penons  about  whom  articles  or  books  are  wrKteo,  and 
references  to  subjects,  are  printed  in  small  capitals.] 


Abbot,  Julia  W.,  454. 

Abbotshglms,  Eno.,  Oil. 

Abbott,  Cbristabel,  022. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  082. 

Abel,  ICaryH.,  777. 

Abercrombie,  J.  W.,  137. 

Abutt  tests.   8e§  Msmtal  tuts. 

Abkobmal  cmLDBnr.  5et  Backwabd  childbbk; 

BZCBPnOXAL  CHILDBXlf;  PSKBUB-MINDBD. 

Afarams,  A.  W.,  010. 

ACADBMIC  DBCnXXS.     8e€  DBOBBS8. 
ACADElflO  FBSKDOM,  457,  3S4, 1704, 1083. 

AooouifTDro.   See  School  unamcb 

AchesoQ,  J.  C,  1658  (14). 

Adams,  0. 8.,  1301  (2S). 

Adams,  Harriet  C,  835. 

Adams,  John,  866. 

Adams,  M.B.,  1658  (11). 

A0DA1IS,  Jane,  1420. 

Addfaigton,  R.  M.,  1087. 

Adee,J.  N.,177(47). 

Adkins,  F.  J.,  138. 

Ad]er,AUJred,1010. 

Adler,  N.,  1144. 

Adhdcvtbation,  schools,  106-100, 177  (13)  (71)-(72), 
aOl-302,  414,  426,  48M0B,  700-713,  810  (13)  (19), 
1068-1000,  1403-1413,  1571-1578,  1705,  1000-2006; 
oniverslties  and  colleges,  06, 176  (5),  177  (43)-(45), 
6S5,  1564,  1663  (1),  1701,  1706.  See  alto  School 
rw amce;  UHimams  and  collboes,  finance. 

Adolescence,  307  (2),  1400, 1061  (0),  1880  (13),  2030. 

Aery,  W.  A.,  1350. 

AfnUATBD  COLLBOEfl.     5ee  COOBDINATB  COLLEGES. 

Africa,  education,  1301  (40),  1460, 1643. 

Aqb.   See  School  aoe. 

AgDew,EllaJ.,5«5. 

Aqbicultueal  clubs,  1310, 1311  (5),  3065. 

AOBICULTUBAL  OOLLBOE8.  See  LANIM2BANT  COL- 
LBOES. 

Aqbicultueal  BDUCAnON,  773-776, 813  (8),  827  (9), 
1200-1211, 1301  (0),  1307  (4),  1471  (3),  1657  (0),  1847- 
1848,  isn,  1880  (10),  2056-2057;  elementary  schools, 
177  (80)  (81),  228, 348, 701  (11),  821  (6),  820  (2);  high 
schools,  775, 1200,  1307;  normal  schools,  810  (18). 
See  aito  Land-gbant  colleges. 

AOBICULTUBAL  EXTENSON,  808  (7)-(0),     803     (16), 

1886(3). 
Ahem,  liUt  M.  £.,  1301  (14). 
Aid  TO  SCHOOLS,  177  (23),  826  (10),  1667. 
Alkens,  Charlotte  A.,  1333. 


Akeon,  Omo.   Municipal  UNmcBsmr,  1663  (2). 

Alabama,  education,  830  (1),  1366. 

Alabama.   Dept.  of  education,  1366. 

Alabama  educational  association,  830. 

Alaska,  education,  2003. 

Albany  normal  school,  1064. 

Albany,  Laura  L.,  1643. 

Albredit,  B.,  861. 

Albri^t,C.B.,1020. 

Alder,  Louise  M.,  177  (32). 

Akkrman,  L.  R.,  177  (17),  1684. 

Alderman,  L.  R.,  70. 

Alderman,  8. 8.,  1753. 

Alexander,  Carter,  805  (4). 

Alexander,  H.  Q.,  1370  (4). 

Alexander,  J.  W.,  1003. 

Aley,  R.  J.,  815  (2),  1648, 1753. 

Algebra,  058. 

AlfaigtoQ,  C.  A.,  1074. 

Allen,  A.  T.,  1661  (11). 

Allen,  B.  A.,  1301  (22). 

AUen,  I.  M.,  76. 

Almstedt,  Hermann,  834  (10),  1308  (1). 

Alsup,  T.  B.,  1545. 

Altamira,  Rafael,  841. 

Alumni  associations,  1402. 

AMBIDEXTERITT,  896.     See  alto  LSfT-HANDSDNESS. 

American  academy  of  medicine,  1101. 

American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural teaching,  1877. 

American  institute  of  child  life,  1145. 

American  institute  of  instruction,  801. 

American  library  association,  1467. 

American  medical  association.   (Council  on  medical 
education,  1223-1224, 1453. 

American  nurses'  association,  1454. 

American  philosophical  association,  287. 

American  political  science  association,  1237-1238. 

American  school  peace  league,  174. 

Ames,  B.  S.,  323. 

Amrhefai, ,  1378. 

Anderson,  E.  H.,  1468. 

Anderson,  H.  B.,  1581. 

Anderson,  J.  D.,  277. 

Anderson,  Mrt.  Jane  P.,  404. 

Anderson,  Madge,  36. 

Anderson,  Meta  L.,  825  (7). 

Anderson,  P.  H.,  836. 

Anderson,  Peter,  826  (8). 

Anderson.  V.  v.,  2076. 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  1451, 1635. 
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Andress,  J.  M.,  433, 825, 1537. 

Andrews,  C.  B.,  857. 

Andrews,  Faoonie  F.,  2031. 

Andrews,  HairSflt  U.,  792. 

AngeU,J.R.,681(6). 

Antrim,  E.  I.,  1282. 

Antrim,  Saida  B.,  1282. 

AppleUm,  R.  B.,37. 

AFPBKNnCESmP,  145,  811  (5)  (6),  1445. 

Akbkitsschule,  247,  763. 

Abchaeoloot,  study,  760. 

Arias,  Maria  v.,  171«. 

Arithmetic,  177  (37),  241, 435, 439, 442, 444, 611, 803, 

954, 957, 950, 1522, 1730. 
Arkansas,  rural  life,  1760. 

ARKANSAS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  80. 

Arkansas  state  teachers'  associati<m,  821. 

Arkansas  teachers'  association  (colored),  1886. 

Armani,  Tarquinio,  9. 

Armstrong,  D.  W.,  701  (5). 

Armstrong,  H.  E.,  1510, 1685. 

Armstrong,  L.  E.,  581. 

Armstrong,  8.  C,  566. 

Arnold,  Felix,  222. 

Arnold,  H.  D.,  1223  (5). 

Arnold,  Mn.  Jean  B.  C,  1748. 

Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  2058. 

Art  education,  49,  177  (56),  180  (5),  224,  968-969, 

1295, 1301  (12),  1665  (2)  (5). 
ART  METAL  WORK,  1443. 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  180  (5). 

Ashbee,  C.  R.,  457. 

Ashmofe,  Otis,  1473  (4). 

Asia,  education,  1301  (40),  1641. 

Asphind,  R.  F.,  1674. 

Associated  academic  principals  and  ConncH  of 

elementary  school  principals  and  teachers,  1302. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  odleges  and 

experiment  stations,  802. 
Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  1. 
Association  of  American  universities,  803. 
Association  of  American  UNiVERsmEs,  684. 
Association  of  coUeges  and   preparatory  schools 

of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  804. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 

Southern  states,  805. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 

of  the  Southern  states,  182  (4). 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  806;  California 

branch.    School  survey  class,  1675. 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  787. 
Association  of  district  superintendents.  New  York, 

Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland,  807. 

Association  of  men  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  1470. 

AssocunoNS,  societies,  and  conferences,  397 
(5)  (6),  819  (9),  1301  (25);  city,  1303, 1470;  foreign, 
180,  828, 1474, 1699;  international,  175, 1100, 1157, 
1304-1305,  1655;  national,  1-3,  174,  176,  177-179, 
181-182,  392,  396,  801-«19,  1225,  1302,  1309,  1471- 
1472,  1653,  1660,  1662,  1665,  1877,  1887,  2019,  2068; 
state,  4-5, 393-395, 397-598,  820-830, 980, 1306-1308, 
1310-1311,  1473,  1475,  1654,  1656,  1667-1669,  1661, 
1663-1664,  1666,  1886, 1888-1889. 

Astronomy,  234. 


Atheam,  W.  S.,  1158, 2035. 

Athenian  education,  20. 

Atherton,  Lewis,  38. 

Athletics,  330,  689,  734  (l),  738,  1812,  1815,  1816; 

intercollegiate,  1127,  1604;  8upervisi(m,  176  (13), 

329, 827  (21). 
Atkinson,  R.  K.,  1426. 
Attendance,  466, 1409, 2015. 
Attention,  809. 
Austin,  O.,  1653  (13). 

Austraua,  education,  1301  (41),  1678, 1901. 
Austria-Hungary,  educatfon,  1301  (37),  1399. 
Avait,J.E.,713. 
Avery,  Samuel,  176  (14). 
Aydetotte,  Prank,  1717. 
Aylmer-Small,  Sidney,  433. 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  177  (19)^630, 700  (4),  753, 837. 
Ayres  scale,  1709. 


Baboock,  E.  J.,  1463. 

Babcock,  Jessie  T.,  1463. 

Baboock,  K.  C,  148, 803  (4),  1301  (2),  1662  (5). 

Babo,  M.  Yon,  1488. 

Bachman,  P.  P.,  462, 1091, 20QZ. 

Backward  children,  568, 605, 814, 1068, 1688, 1661 
(8).  Ste  Mlto  Elimination;  Exceptional  chh^ 
dren;  Promotion  of  pupils;  Retardaiion. 

Bacon,  R.  P.,  1880. 

Bacon,  Roger,  1565. 

Badger,  L.  P.,  1764. 

Badley,J.H.,1240. 

Bagley,  W.  C,  392  (1),  413, 1403, 1796, 2008-2009. 

Baginsky,  Adolf,  721  ( 10). 

Bagster-CoUins,  E.  W.,  1766(11). 

Bailey,  Oarolyn  S.,  32. 

Bailey,  H.T.,  224. 

BaUey,L.H.,  1370(1)  (2). 

Baish,H.H.,  827(1). 

Baker,  Bei^amln,  548. 

Baker,  E.  E.,  1546. 

Baker,  P.  T.,  1766  (9). 

Baker,  J.  C,  1619. 

Baker,T.S.,395(3). 

Balch,  Emily  O.,  382. 

Baldwin,  Dr.,  827  (18). 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  1294, 1370. 

Baldwin,  C.S.,  924. 

Baldwin,  J.  A.,  1471  (17). 

Baldwin,  R.L.,  810  (4). 

Baldwin,  R.N.,  1613. 

Bales,  Alba,  177  (58). 

BaU,A.H.,828(3). 

Ball,  Margaret,  368. 

Ballard,  Anna  W.,  626. 

Balliet,  T.  M.,  176  (1),  318, 1983. 

Ballou,  P.  W.,  801  (7),  1000, 14M,  1911. 

Baltimorb  bureau  of  sTAnsncs  and  re- 
search, 296. 

Bancroft,  E.M.,  1414. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  1302  (5),  1801, 1896. 

Barker,  H.  8.,  1657  (2). 

Barnard,  J.  L.,  177  (7),  807  (3). 

Barnes,  Earl,  824  (1)  (3)  (6). 

Barnes,  P.O.,  793. 

Bamett,  Mary  Q.,  161. 

Bairy,  Maggie  W.,  1309  (8). 
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Btfth,PMii,igao. 

BAKTHQLomir  CO.,  iHD.y  school  hygkne,  164S. 

Bmrtai\,E.D.,1041. 

Barton,  J.  L.,5M. 

Btfton,S.O.,1718L 

Barton,  W.  J.,  949. 

Baskervillo,  Chartes,  IVk 

Baskbtbt,  1058  (17). 

Batatu  system,  1609. 

Batdielor,  Bronson,  13SS. 

Bateman,  W.  Q.,  888. 

Bat«6,  Mary  E.,  177  (78). 

Baamaim,  Friedricfa,  858. 

Bawden,  W.  T.,  754, 1301  ai). 

Bazter,J.K.,  1311(1). 

Bayne,  ICaissrat  W.,  401. 

B«adi,C.E.,177(79). 

B«adi,W.  W.,718. 

BcaD,C.  H.,89. 

B«ard,  C.  A.,  807  (6),  S008  (4). 

Baard,  Fiedcrloa,  1075. 

B«c, ,1215. 

Bedit,J.O.,897(7),005. 

BiDALES  SCHOOL,  PSTEBSFISLD,  EHO.,  907D. 

Beedi,F.A.,669. 
B6efle,lIar7P.,609. 
Bern,  H.  A.,  1036. 
Batsley,  T.  Q.,  1931. 

Belgium,  secondary  ednoatkn,  270, 487, 1010. 
B«a,C.H.,10. 
Ben,H.K.,1858(8). 
B«a,  Julia,  1342. 
Bellamy,  "EtajmaoA,  1782. 
BeDedict,a.W.,808a). 
Benjamin,  C.  H.,  278. 
BenxieU,  C.  A.,  1438, 1065  (8). 
Bamett,  R.  D.,  263. 
Benson,  A.  C,  180  (2). 
Benson,  O.  H.,  895  (7),  1311  (5),  2065. 
Bentiey ,  J.  H.,  1657  (8),  1058  (22). 
Berandsohn,  W.  A.,  88. 
Bebqson,  Hbmsi,  881. 
Bkrkslet,  Cal.,  public  sdioola,  488. 
BzELZN,  oontbniation  sdiools,  799;  curriculum,  493. 
Berryman,  W.  B.,  251. 
Best,  R.H.,  1272. 
Bett8,0.  F.,1306(4). 
Betts,  O.  H.,  02. 
Beyan,  A.  D.,  649,1223  (1). 
Belaid,  Catherine  H.,  1006. 
Beveridge,  J.  H.,  303,1050  (1). 
Beyer,  T.  P.,  163. 

Bible  or  schools,  699,1053,(lO),208O. 
Bible  study,  135;  accrediting,  816  (11),  824  (12). 
BlBUOaKAFHY,  880,831  (4),  190a 
BmUOTHtQTTB  WATIONALB,  1285 
Biesele,  R.  L.,  1004  (12). 
Bigelow,  H.  a,  1300  (8). 
Bigelow,  IL  A.,  1732,1888  (13; 
Binet,  Alfred,  20n. 

BDncT^DCON  TESTS,  28, 30-81, 814  (4),  894, 904, 907, 
1495,1501,1702-1703,1708,2077.    See  alto  Mental 

TESTS. 

Binkerd,  R.  a,  2008  (9). 
Bimiian,  R.  B.,  1004  (13). 
BfaseUAlmaL.,67. 


BIOGKAPHT,  399,  581-684,  833-834,  1812-U19»  IM* 

1479,1007-1078. 
Biology,  448,041,060, 1732L 
BODS,  study  of,  8040. 
Birge,E.B.,810(2). 
Bishop,  C.  IL,  1004  (7). 
Black,  R.1L,  139,826  (5). 
Black,  W.W.,m9. 
BlackweU,  Eliiabeth,  319. 
Bladte,  Wash.,  public  sdiools,  853. 
Blair,  F.  O.,  894  (3),  398  (5),  1311  (9). 
Blake8ley,O.J.,496. 
Blanchar,  Ora  A.,  1006  (11). 
Blancfaet,P.R.,1308(3). 
Bland,  Jlrt.  Edith  (N.),  2sa 
Bland,  H.1L,  1008. 
Blangnemon,  Edmond,  202: 
Blew6tt,Ben,177(21). 
Blimd,  ednoation,  8n-473, 785, 1301  (23). 
Bloomfleld,  Meyer,  680. 
Blount,  R.  E.,  1309  (13). 
Bhie,L.A.,1984. 
Blumenthal,  O.  A.,  20, 129. 

BOABDOTG  SCHOOLS,  1318. 

Boas,  Frans,  721  (23). 

Boas,  Frederick  a,  1312. 

Bobbttt,J.F.,1404. 

Boddy,W.H.,l481. 

Boehringer,  LoniM  C,  981. 

BOmer,  Wilhetan,  339. 

Bogart,Q.H.,1808. 

Bohn,  Frank,  686. 

Bole,  J.  A.,  77. 

Bolenitts,  Emma  M.,  926. 

BoLPUB,  IMDU.   School  or  Taooee,  916. 

Bolton,  F.  E.,  1899, 1985-1980. 

Bondurant,  A.  L.,  1307  (8). 

Bone,  Woutrhia  A.,  180  (4). 

Bonser,  F.  O.,  1202, 1302  (7). 

Book,W.F.,823(7). 

BooKKEsroro,  1221. 

Books  and  bkaddio.  See  Tjbeabies  and  bead- 
ing. 

Booth,  Mary  J.,  40. 

Boshart,E.W.,1022. 

Boston,  Mass.  High  school  or  pbactical  abts, 
1251. 

Bostwick,  A.  E.,  105, 383, 2065. 

Botany,  college  entrance  requirements,  1058  (20); 
teaching,  1613. 

Boucher,  A.  8.,  308  (7). 

Boughton,  Alice,  1102. 

Boxtldeb  County,  Colo.,  school  supervision,  997. 

Boulder  county  teachers'  association,  Cok>.,  1574. 

Bourne,  H.E.,  1760  (14). 

Bourne,  R.  8.,  1080. 

Boutroux,  Emile,  89. 

Bowen,  L.  de  K.,  1820. 

Bow«n,W.  P.,1124. 

Boy  scouts,  1240-1248, 1457, 1869-1800. 

Boyd,  O.F.,  1307(0). 

Boyd,  W.K.,  1008. 

Boyd,  William,  970. 

Boyer,P.A.,1092. 

Boykin,J.C.,  389, 1298. 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  204. 
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Bofynton,  P.  H.,  1S85. 

Boys,  836-337, 1440, 1612, 1616, 1666  (2). 

BoTS' CLUBS,  1481.  Bee  aUo  Aoricultuiul  clvbs. 

Bradford,  Mary  D.,  1666  (5). 

Bralm,2>r.,  10. 

BraUey,F.M.,1428, 1471(13),  1664(4),(14). 

Brandenberger,  Konrad,  884. 

Brandon,  E.  E.,  1096, 1004. 

Branford ,  Victor,  838. 

Brannan,  J.  W.,  721  (22). 

Branson,  E.G.,  1661  (4). 

Bray,  F.  C,  1273. 

Breckinridge,  Mrt.  D.,  1471  (10). 

Biemer,H.M.,813(3). 

Brennan,  O.  A.,  1300  (10),  1720. 

Brennan,  J.  V.,  1627. 

Brereton,  C.  S.  H.,  346, 1466. 

BUCBBTON,  C.  S.  H.,  830. 

Breslao.   Stodentisoh-pftdaeogisdie  tagnng,  608. 

Bre6Uch,E.R.,178(2). 

Brewer,  Q.  W.  8.,  1212. 

Bricker,  G.  A.,  701  (11),  1018, 1847. 

Bridge,  Helen,  1660  (7). 

Bridgeford,  Edna  O.,  1582. 

Bridgeman,  Olga,  1266. 

Briggs,  Le  B.  R.,  1125. 

Brigg8,T.H.,225. 

Brigham,  C.  C,  1406. 

Brinton,J.Y.,1146. 

Brisby,  Dnuie  P.,  452. 

Brisco,  N.  A.,  1831. 

Brister,J.W.,1300(12). 

Bristol,  O.  P.,  1302  (1)  (2). 

Brittatn,  H.  L.,  410, 1406. 

Brittaln,  If.  L.,  1473(1). 

Broadfoot,  M.  D.,  1307  (6). 

Broadley,  Eelda,l^(0). 

Broadus,  E.  K.,  203. 

Broer,F.W.,1666(8). 

Bronson,  W.  C,  1783. 

Bbookltn,   N.    Y.    EAflnrnw    DBimiCT    rioh 

SCHOOL,  77. 

Brooklyn  teachers'  assodatioo,  1308. 

Brooks,  E.  A.,  812  (4). 

Brooks,  E.  C,  406, 1001. 

Brooks,  R.C.,  177  (18). 

Brooks,  S.  D.,  201. 

Broome,  E.  C,  1372. 

Broiigh,C.H.,  821(1). 

Broughton,  Hugh,  2016. 

Brown,  C.  A.,  820  (6). 

Brown,  E.  E.,  180, 1386. 

Brown,  E.  F.,  1800. 

Brown,  E.G.,  721  (6). 

Brown,  Fannie  W.,  010. 

Brown,  G.  A.,  606. 

Brown,  Grace  L.,  454. 

Brown,  H.  A.,  463, 660, 016, 062, 1547. 

Brown,  H.  E.,  1002, 1662  (2). 

Brown,  Helen  D.,  1636. 

Brown,  J.  B.,  1865-1866, 2041. 

Brown,  J.  C,  435. 

Brown,  J.  F.,  1721. 

Brown,  8.  W.,  177  (36). 

Brown,  W.  T.,  1471  (4). 

Brown  univebsity,  1783, 1790. 

Brown  university  teachers'  association,  806. 


Browne,  Hetty,  810  (22). 

Browning,  J.  W.,  1889  (5). 

Brobadier.  A.  R.,  745, 026. 

Bruce,  H.  A.,  18, 886, 88&. 

Bruce,  Hortenae  V.,  814  (5). 

Bruce,  Lillian  H.,  5ia 

Bruce,  W.  C,  710. 

Bruce,  W.H.,  138a 

Brumbaugh,  K.  G.,  825  (2),  827  (7). 

Bbumbauoh,  If.  G.,  1314. 

Bbxtsbblb.   Tailobs'  school,  348. 

Bryan,E.B.,824(2). 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  1278. 

Biyan,  W.  J.  a,  1662  (10). 

Bryan,  W.  L.,  687. 

Bucfaner,  E.  F.,  1660  (2). 

Buck,  George,  1662  (3). 

Buck,P.lL,ir.,58. 

Bucke,  W.  F.,  414. 

BuDDHnr  VNivEBsmr,  Chano'an,  China,  2078. 

Buffalo.    Chamber  of  commeroe,  1 170. 

Buhiman,  Carrie  E.,  1824. 

Buisson,  F.,  1676. 

BuLOABU,  ednoatlon,  840. 

Bulkley,  Mildred  E.,  1108. 

BnUodi,  Annie,  1307  (2). 

Bunker,  F.  F.,  488. 

Bunting,  Mary  H.  L.,  1147. 

Buickhaidt,  Oscar,  1474  (2). 

Buid,  H.  A.,  226. 

BUBXAU  or  BDXTCAnON  OP  THX  JKWISH  COMHUNITT 

OF  N«w  YoBK  cmr,  1301  (16). 
Bureau  of  municipal  researdi.  New  York,  407. 
Burg,  B.  B.,  1171. 
Burgerstein,  Leo,  721  (14),  1104. 
Burgess,  Elisabeth,  1660  (3). 
Burgess,  J.  W.,  270. 
Burgess,  T.  W.,  1246. 
Burkett,C.W.,1848. 
Burkholder,  E.  C,  027. 
Bumham,  W.  H.,  116, 721  (11),  1415, 1000. 
Bums,  J.  A.,  1653  (1). 
Burr,  G.  L.,  1722. 
Buirldge,  F.  V.,  1172. 
Burris,  W.  P.,  1206, 1658  (4). 
Burroughs,  O.  W.,  307  (2). 
Burton,  A.  C,  1658  (13),  1070. 
Burton,  Margaret  E.,  12sa 
Burt8,R.C.,4(l). 

BUSDIBSS.     au  HIOHEB  BOUCATION  AND  BUaiNBSB; 

Emplotbes,  selection. 
BUBINBSS  BDUCAnoN,  42, 177  (61)  (62),  865,  548,  82S 
(6),  1218-1222,  1301   (1^,  1451-1452,  1635,  1852. 
au   alto   CoBPOBATioN   SCHOOLS;  Vocational 

BDUCAnON. 

Butcher,  T.  W.,  415. 

BuUer,  G.  F.,  1226. 

Butler,  N.  M.,  475,683,1173,1677. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  1373. 

Butterfield,  K.  L.,  802  (8),  093  (5),  1538. 


Cabot,  A.  T.,  721(0). 

Cabot,  Ella  L.,  820  (3),  850, 1456. 

Cabot,  R.  C,  1646. 

Caiari,Florian,227,607. 

CaLABAB  MISSION,  1642. 
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CrtdweU,  O.  W.,  778, 1W2. 

Calvary,  Alberta.    Protestant  public  sdiool  board, 

1174. 
CiLiroBifiA.    Uramflnr.    Plat  school,  1606* 
CaU,A.P.,a06(5). 
Callao,  Pkeu,  education,  604. 
Caxbxbwell,  Eno.    Mast  Datchelob  oiels* 

SCHOOL,  563. 

Cambridoe  tTNiYZBamr,  93, 106. 

CampbeU,  E.  E.,  304, 408. 

CampbeU,  P.  L.,  176  (10). 

Camts,  014. 

CAiVADA,ediicatkni,  fiOl,  1301  (30);  higher  education, 

281,  dOO;  industrial  education,  755;  rurA  sdiools, 

460. 
Cteada.    RoTal  oommisBion  on  industrial  training 

and  tedmical  education,  531, 755. 
Canby,  H.  8.,627,1345. 
Camhino   clubs,   545.   See  also   Ageicultukal 

CLUBS. 

CantweD,  J.  W.,  1087. 

CapeQ,8.  P.,1567. 

Cardullo,  F.  E.,  1175. 

Career,  Choice  or.   See  Vocational  ovidance. 

Carlton,  F.T.,  756,2090. 

Carmicha«l,O.C.,252. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, 100, 1087. 

Carnegie  foundation  poe  the  advancement  op 
teachino,  708. 

Carnegie  institution  of  Washington,  90. 

Carney,  Mabel,  834  (7). 

Carpenter,  J.  E.,  2073. 

CariMnter,  W.  H.,  684. 

Carr,  J.  W.,  700  (0),  1300  (3). 

Carr,W.  L.,043. 

Cawington,  W.  T.,  177  (40). 

Cairfe,L.  H.,811(12). 

Carrol,  OraM.,  1723. 

Carter,  E.,  704. 

Carter,  G.  E.,  1664  (16). 

Carver,  T.  N.,  803  (3),  003  (1),  (3). 

Cary,C.P.,177(10). 

Casey,  Frank,  1612. 

Ca8tagnola,O.a,1610. 

Cathouc  church.   5m  Roman  Cathouc  church. 

CathoUo  educational  association,  1663. 

Cattell,  J.  McK.,204,685, 1784. 

Caner,  Friedricfa,  1861. 

Cell«rier,L.,831. 

Central  association  of  sdenoe  and  mathematics 
teadiers,  302. 

diabot,  Cbailes,  206w 

Chad8ey,C.E.,  1662(0). 

Chadwick,F.E.,206. 

Chadwick,  F.  E.,  675. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  083, 1300  (11). 

Chamberlain,  C.  W.,  1663  (3). 

Chancellor,  W.  E.,  177  (6),  207,  586,  721  (13),  1060, 
1338,1571,2000. 

Chano'an,  (^hina.    UNIVERSirT,  2073. 

Chapin,  H.  8.,  1343. 

(Si^mian,  Emily,  1880  (24). 

Character  builoino,  23, 681  (6),  820  (3),  1663  (16), 
1902. 

Clisrtecs,  W.  W.,  824  (8). 

91094**— 15 2 


Chasbatamt  MEIBOD,  53. 

Chater,A.O.,1614. 

(Chautauqua,  1373, 1280, 1281. 

Chauvet,  Paul,  034. 

CHEMBiBT,hom6work,303(3);  teaching,  UIO,  106L 

Cbmtj,  Howell,  2042. 

Chicago.   UNnrERBiTr,afflllated  high  sdiools,  1373; 

Univenity  high  school,  2045. 
Chicago.    Univenity,  Francis  W.  Parker  sdiool, 

1606. 
Child  labor,  180  (0),  8U,  1144, 1146, 1160, 1153. 
(Thhjd  shtdt,  26-31,  118,  120,  177  (15),  216-221, 

428-432,  606-610,  721  (23),  883-000,  876,  1338-1342, 

1404-1506, 1600-m5, 1010-1026. 
CHnj>   WBLPARE,   120-130,  836-338.  307   (4),   521, 

743-744,  810  (16),  1144-1153,  1304  (10),  1612-1614, 

1820. 
Children,  country  v.  dty,  1602;  diseases,  721  (0)- 

(10),  734, 1808, 1806,  2022;  education,  177  (54),  307 

(3),  1304  (7)  (8),  1306  (5)  (13),  1068;  feeding,  300, 

11Q2-110B,  1420, 1583,  1657  (23),  2060;  health,  1304 

01),  1667  (11);  hi  Chicago  stockyards,  721  (8); 

mortality,  731  (10);  speech  defects,  1804;  vocabu- 


CHILDREN'S  LITERATUEE  166. 177  (73),  820  (3),  1287, 

1201,1651,3087. 
Childs,  W.  L.,  836. 
China,  agricultural  education,  773;  education,  407, 

836;  industrial  education,  758. 
Chishohn,  Catherine,  786. 
Cholmeley,  R.  F.,  365. 
Chomley,  V.  L,  1678. 
Chbistian  student  movement,  1306  (2). 
CliriBtie,O.I.,803(16). 
Chrysler,  M.  A.,  448. 
(%ubb,  Perotval,  41. 
Chareh,OliveF.,307(6). 

CHUECH  AND  education,  740,  1161,  1327,  1610.    Sm 

mlto  BmLB  in  schools. 
Church  couaoes.   See  Denominational  col- 


Church  SCHOOLS,  1158,  1301  (17)  (18).    See  also 

Parochial  SCHOOLS. 
Churches.   Su  Rural  churches. 
(niurchm,  J.  A.,  1033. 
CHiuichfll,  T.  W.,  1070. 
Churchman,  P.  H.,  1511. 
(^DfONNAn, continuation  schools,  177  (17), 811  (13); 

ooopvative  schoob,  1434;  public  schools,  196; 

vocational  guidance,  543. 
Cincinnati  schoolmasters'  club,  1010. 
Chicfamati.    University,  00. 
Cinematograph.   Su  Moving  pictures, 
cities,  education,  834  (3)  (4),  1502. 
Ctrr  SCHOOL  systems,  1301  (6),  1410. 
Civic  education,  542, 642, 815  (1),  827  (7),  1237-1241, 

1304  (5),  145^1466, 1667  aO),  1666  (18),  1857-1858, 

2066-2068. 
Crnc  UNivERSRiEs.   See  Universitiss  and  col- 
leges, city. 
Civics,  teaohfaig,  177  (7),  801  (0),  807  (3)-(5),  825  (6), 

837  (34),  1657  (35)  (36),  1733. 
Clair,  Helen  L.,  1431. 
Clark,  Bertha  M.,  800. 
Clark,  C.  P.,  1513. 
Caaik,  Edna  0^1073  (3). 
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CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Cltfk.H  F.,902. 

Clark,  Harry,  805  (6). 

Clark,L,P.,e08w 

Clark,  R.IC0C.,  3025. 

Glark,T.A.,93& 

Clark,  Taliafeno,  1304  ai). 

Clark,  W.  A.,  1476(1). 

Clarke,  C.  P.  8.,  1169. 

Clarke,!.  E., 625. 

Classical  xducahon.   See  Libkral  education. 

Classics,  teaching,  elementary  grades,  1889  (15). 

ClaxtOQ,  P.  P.,  176  (12),  177  (30),  394  (2),  587,  834, 

1301, 1304  (1),  1471  (12),  1064  (1)  (6),  1888  (9). 
Cleary,  Frances,  1475  (3). 
Clement,  B.  H.,  795. 
Clendenen,  T.  C,  14. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.,  medical  inspection,  1419. 
dewell,  H.  E.,  778. 
Clifton,  H.  T.,  1003. 
Clinics,  sdiool,  722, 1110. 
Clopper,  E.  N.,  813  (2). 
Close,  Egbert,  293. 
Clubs,  815  (8).   See  alto  Aoucultueal  clubs, 

BoTB'  clubs;  Canning  clubs. 
Coaxacy,  V.  de  Vivaldi-,  1199. 
Coate8,T.J.,1658(3). 
Cobb,  Ernest,  808  (2). 
Cooks,  O.Q.,  1409  (3). 
Cody,  Sherwin,  1176. 
Coeducation,  155, 157,  309,  562,  786,  789,  818  (1); 

1249,  1252,  1663  (3),  2070.    See  alto  CooBDINATI 

colleges;  SEGBEQAnON. 

Cofltoen,E.L.,  814(1). 

Coffey,  R.  V.,  1656  (15). 

C(rfBn,J.H.,331. 

Coflman,  Bertie,  398  (2). 

Coflman,  L.  D.,  177  (19),  178  (3),  181  (2),  435. 

Coggeshall,  Thomas,  476. 

Cohn,  O.,  280. 

Cohn,  Konrad,  721  (20). 

Coit,H.L.,721(19). 

Cole,  P.  R.,  1177. 

Cdebank,  O.  H.,  546. 

Coleman,  N.  F.,  320. 

CoUege  entrance  examination  board.  1785. 

College  entrance  requirements,  97, 176  (10)  (38) 

(53),  805  (1),  808  (3),  1662  (8),  1785. 
College  life.   See  College  sTxn>ENTs. 
College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  2068  (6)  (8). 
College  presidents,  176  (44). 
College  professors,  178  (14),  1021, 1040, 1048, 1782. 
College  students,  88, 695, 819  (20),  1050, 1058, 1065, 

1391, 1862  (5H7),  1786. 
Colleges.   iSm  UNiYSRsmEs  and  colleges. 
Collier,T.F.,5(5). 
Collins,  E.  W.  Bagster-,  1786  (11). 
Collins,  J.  v.,  392  (7),  488. 
Collins,  V.  L.,  1038. 
Colorado,  health  departments,  177  (64);  rural 

schools,  1973;  vocational  education,  1839. 
Colquitt,  O.  B.,  1664  (8). 
Colson,  F.  H.,  1243. 
Colton,  Elixabeth  A.,  182  (1),  805  (5). 
ColUane,  B.  J.,  1370  (3). 
Columbia  Untvebsitt,  688;  school  of  Journalism, 

1235. 


Columbus,  Oa.,  industrial  education,  819  (14). 

ColweU,  N.  P.,  1301  (3). 

Commencements,  county,  1752;  rural  school,  1889 
(10). 

Commsbcial  education.  See  Business  educa- 
tion. 

Commission  for  the  study  of  the  adolescent  period, 
2039. 

COMMITNITT  AND  SCHOOL,  542,  820  (4)  (5),  828  (2), 
830  (3),  859, 1302  (2),  1304  (8),  1306  (10)  (11),  (15), 
1307  (2),  1311  (12),  1471  (2)  (13)-(15),  1656  (5),  1657 
(8)  (25),  1658  (4)  (19),  1661  (4),  1665  (6),  1889  (12). 

Community  centebs.    See  Recbeation  centebs; 

SCHOO^  AS  social  CENTEBS. 

CoMPOsmoN.  See  English  language,  oomposi- 
tioo. 

COMPOSmON  SCALES,  233, 1709, 1913. 

Compulsory  education,  107, 379, 569, 577, 1075, 1657 
(14);  bibliography,  577  (VI);  continuation  schools, 
180  (10),  752  (3). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  228, 984. 

Comstook,  Sarah,  384. 

CONOOBD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  1035. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  177  (17),  1434. 

(Conference  for  education  in  the  South,  1471;  Com-- 
mittee  on  household  management,  1471  (1). 

CoNGBfcs  intebnational  d'enseionement  mana- 
ges, 1215. 

CONGBfcS  national  DE  LA  FAOEBATION  FiMINISTB 
UNIVEBSrrAIBE,  360. 

Connelly,  C.B.,  827  (11). 
Connolly,  Louise,  2086. 
ConoYV,  ICflton,  1558. 
Conradi,  Edward,  393  (2). 
Consolidation  of  schools,  257, 394  (7),  828  (3),  990, 
992,  999,  1758,  1763,  1889  (11).    Su  also  Rubal 

SCHOOLS. 

Constant,  F.  H.,  817  (12). 

Continuation  schools,  177  (7),  180  (10),  346,  374- 

375, 379, 571, 573, 752  (3),  798-800, 811  (11)  (13),  1272, 

1274-1275, 1277, 1466, 1665  (12),  1834. 
Cook,F.L.,1889(4). 
Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  1071, 1887  (2). 
Cook,  J.  W.,  815  (3),  1988. 
OQOk,W.A.,920,1976. 
Cook  county,  lLL.,ruraIschooIs,  73, 1541. 
Oooley,  E.G.,  2084. 
Oooley,  R.  L. ,  1275, 1435, 1445  ( 1). 
Coombs,  F.  E.,  43. 
Coon,  C.L.,  1661  (12). 

Cooper,  C.  8.,  1575, 1320, 1679, 1688, 1811, 1995. 
Cooper,  E.  N.,  1321. 
Cooper,V.  A.,  1306(18). 

COOPEBAnVE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION.  See  PaBT- 
TIME  EDUCATION. 

COOBDINATE  COLLEGES,  150,  559,  818  (3).    See  alto 

Coeducation;  Segregation, 
coobdination  of  studies.   see  cobbelation  of 

STUDIES. 

CV>pe,  Ellen,  780. 
(3ope,  H.  F.,  131. 
Copeland,  E.  B.,  1513. 
Corbin,A.E.,812(2). 
Corbhi,  Alice  M.,  428, 827  (16). 

CORDA  FBATBES,  1655. 

Cordery,E.  E.,1514. 
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Gonien,W.S.,830(7). 

GORNELLUNIYKRamr.     VKTKBINABT  COLLEGE,  150. 

Corporal  mtnishicent,  704. 

Corporation  schoou,  811-812. 

Correlahon  op  studies,  18,632. 

Corson,  O.T., 11,1086(5). 

GorwiiiyE.  H.  Lewliiskl-,1110. 

Corwin,  R.  W.,  177  (29)  (64). 

Cosmopolitan  clubs,  1056. 

Cosmopolitan  moH  schools,  177  (38). 

Cottoii,F.A.,332. 

Goiiffer,U.O.,402. 

Ooolter,  J.  O.,  44,229. 

CoQlt«,V.C.,1576. 

Goulton,  G.  0.,  183. 

Coanoilof  church  boards  of  educRtion  in  the  United 

States,  809. 
Ooancil  of  teachers  of  Engltih,  647. 
Country  churches,  665, 987. 
Country  life.   Set  Rural  life. 
County  moH  school,  1657  (13). 
County  libraries,  1282, 1471  (19). 
County  school  unit,  824  (8),  2003. 
Course  of  study.  Set  Curriculum. 
Qyi]rtl8,S.A.,609. 
Courtis  tests,  301. 
Goortney,  Janet  B.,  154. 
Cousins.  Kathleen  O.,  1770. 
Obvey,Q.H.,1888(2). 
Cowan,  Elixabeth  L.,  1657  (24). 
Cowles,JaliaD.,620. 
C6xhead,O.E.8.,929. 
Crabbe,J.O.,1658(5). 
CrabtT«e,  J.  W.,815(10),  1020, 1330. 
Crafts,  W.  P.,  2036. 
Cnsini,J.B.,1515. 
C^aick,W.A.,281. 
Craig,  Clara  E.,  453. 
Crai^ead,  E.  B.,  177  (43),  408. 
Cralk ,  Sir  Henry,  1406. 
Crain,C.K.,612. 

Crampton,  C.  W.,  501, 721  (12),  1416. 
Crane,  A.  O.,  826  (9). 
Cravshaw,  F.  D.,  532, 1436. 
Crete,  Nebr.,  domestic  science  plan,  364. 
Cripples,  education,  163, 1266, 1269-,  1809;  physical 

education,  2026. 
Crochen)ii,B.H.,985. 
Crone,  F.L.,  581. 
Crossfleld,  R.  H.,  1657  (5). 
Cro88weIl,J.O.,1766(6). 
Ctowley,R.H.,306,602. 
Crochet,  Ren^,  1039. 
Croickshank,  L.  D.,  722. 
Cnimp,A.B.,I886(3). 

Cabberley,  E.  P.,  63, 190, 253, 700  (6),  1072, 1766  (4). 
Colter,  H.l(.,  64. 

Cultural  education.   See  Libbral  educaiton. 
(^TLTURE,  701  (3),  880;  French,  1892. 
Commins,  Patrick,  1663  (2). 
Cummins,  R.  A.,  660, 2078. 
Cnnlifle,J.W.,589. 
Conningfaam,  J.  H.,  1588. 
(Current  educational  conditions,  9-12, 189-201, 

401^12,  585-698,   835-854,    1304   (6),    1320-1328, 

1480-1487,  1653  (7),  1657  (l)-(3),  1674-1683,  1891- 

1897. 


Curriculum,  177  (13)  (19)  (20)  (22),  493,  700  (4), 
712,  815  (12),  819  (21),  865,  1309  (1),  1413,  1534, 
1662  (2)-(4),  1796;  elementary  schools,  823 
(9),  1698,  1835,  2002;  high  schools,  176  (10),  177 
(40),  1001,  1004-1005,  1309  (7),  1576,  1664  (11). 
1764-1765,  1767,  1769;  khidergartens,  1309  (8); 
normal  schools,  177  (48);  rural  schools,  1306  (21); 
universities  and  colleges,  827  (19),  2032. 

Curtis,  Ehiora  W.,  1689. 

Oirtis,  Fanniebelle,  175  (3). 

Curti8,H.  S.,65, 458,511, 1126. 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  327. 

Catten,O.B.,2082. 

Cutting,  R.F.,  2068  (2). 

Ctclopedlis,  edocatioDal ,  6. 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  90, 176  (5),  815  (7),  1021. 

Dadachanji,  K.  K.,  X584. 

Dadisman,  8.  H.,  66, 394  (7). 

Dakin,W.8.,1550. 

DaUenbach,  K.  K.,  887, 1496. 

DalIy,J.F.H.,610. 

Daltan,W.B.,180(5). 

Dana,  C.L.,  2017. 

Daniel,  R.  B.,  819  (14),  1471  (16). 

Dann,HoUis,1934. 

Danner,  Vernice  E.,  1817. 

Darr,  Irene,  701  (10). 

Darst,  E.  L.,  1331. 

Dartmouth  oollboe,  285, 1792. 

DatchbIor  oirls'  school,  Camberwell,  Eno., 
563. 

Dau,W.H.T.,1301(17). 

Davenport,  Eugene,  802  (6)  (12),  1437, 2043. 

Davenport,  F.  Isabel,  1772. 

Davidson,  J.  B.,  680  (4). 

Davidson,  N.  J.,  91. 

Davidson,  W.  M.,  177  (21). 

Davie8,Q.R.,611. 

Davies,  Henry,  963. 

Davis,  Anne,  1203. 

Davis,  C.  O.,  1004. 

Davis,  E.  E.,  1544. 

Davis,  G.  G.,  1266. 

Davis,  J.  B.,  2054. 

Davis,  J.  E.,  565, 790. 

Davis,  J.  N.,  670, 723. 

Davis,  Jackson,  819  (12). 

Davis,  T.  8.,  397  (6). 

Day,  Clive,  45. 

Day,  Mary  B.,  2087. 

Dayton,  Roy,  1322. 

Dayton,  O.,  public  schools,  1068. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Bureau  of  municipal  research,  1068. 

Deaf,  educatton,  372,  792-794, 1260-1264, 1301  (21), 
1462-1464, 1643-1645, 1653  (19),  1868-1809. 

Dealey,  W.  L.,  1148. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  347, 521, 752  (3),  825  (4),  1178. 

Dearborn,  O.  V.  N.,  1935. 

Dearie,  N.  B.,  1832. 

I>eas,J.  A.C.,371. 

Debatino,  Interscholastlc,  236, 449, 1656  (16). 

Decoraiton.   See  Schoolroom  decoration. 

Defectives,  825(7),  1265-1270,  1646-1647,  207ft- 
2083.  See  also  Bund;  Cripples;  Deaf;  Ex- 
ceptional children;  Feeble-minded. 
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CUBKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Deffenbaugb,  W.  8.,  577  (I),  701  (4),  714, 1073. 

De  Q«Uecke,  O.  J.,  1666  (14). 

Dbobeks,  181  (1),  805(5),  1388. 

Dk  Kalb  township  moH  school,  III.,  760. 

De  Land,  Fred,  1260. 

DELINQUENCY,  161,  707,  814,  1301  (23),  1653  (9), 
1798,1823,2076-2083. 

Demeny,  Q.  E.  J.,  736. 

Dbmocract  and  education.  See  Education 
and  democeact. 

Demonstration  schools,  1658  (10),  1988. 

Denmark,  education,  387, 1631, 1879;  schoolhouaes, 
1580.   8u  alao  Folk  moH  schools. 

Denniston,L.  N.,811(3). 

Denominational  colleges,  525,826  (2),  1165,1471 
(8)  (9). 

Denominational  schools.  8u  CnxntcH  schools; 
Parochial  schools. 

Dent,  Lilian  M.,  971. 

Dental  education,  783, 1225, 1301  (4),  1473, 2062. 

Dental  htqiene,  721  (20)  (21),  119, 1105. 

Dependent  children,  814, 2080. 

Depp,  Nettie  B.,  1658  (24). 

DE8IQNINO,  1350, 1665  (4). 

Destitute  children.   8et  Dependent  children. 

Deutscher  ausschuss 'fdr  techniscfaes  admlwcBen, 
1179. 

Deutscher  kangress  fdr  Jugendbildung  und  Jugend- 
kunde,  1099. 

Dewey,  John,  454,  752  (2),  831  (3),  1766  (15),  2044. 

Dewey,  John,  1661  (7). 

D«yoe,  A.  If.,  1656  (2). 

Diamond,  Thomas,  1666  (17). 

Dick,  Mrt,  Fred,  1304  (3). 

Dick,  WiUiam,  1887  (3). 

Dkjkey,  C.  E.,  701  (6). 

Dfekey,  Frances  M.,  810  (5). 

Dickinson  hiqh  school,  Jersey  Cmr,  468. 

Dickson,  Marguerite  S.,  921. 

Didactics.    See  Teachinq. 

Dietetics,  teaching,  1108. 

DiUard,  Anna,  1658  (16). 

Dillard,J.  H.,1160. 

Dillaway,  T.  M.,  1098. 

Dillon,  J.  A.,  1653  (11). 

Dimmitt,  Roy,  820  (4). 

Diplomatic  trainino,  176  (8). 

Direct  method.  Su  Lanouaob  tbachino,  di- 
rect method. 

Directory,  educational,  2091. 

Discipline,  307,  714,  716.  Su  alto  Formal  disci- 
pline; School  management. 

Dix,  E.  L.,  1658  (9). 

Dixon,S.O.,827(5). 

Dobbs,  Ella  V.,  1661  (6). 

Dock,  George,  1660  (1). 

Dodd,A.E.,752(14). 

Dodge,  R.  E.,  230. 

Dodson,  E.  C,  823  (15). 

Dole,  N.  H.,  231. 

D'Olier,  Kathleen,  1801. 

DoU,  E.  A.,  567, 2081. 

Domestic  science,  142,  177  (58),  361-364,  545-547, 
752  (12),  777-782,  819  (17),  823  (5),  1215-1217, 1258, 
1303(3),  1450,  1471  (18),  1634  (16),  1656  (10)  (12) 
(14),  1657  (22),  1658  (18),  1665  (10)  (11),  1850-1851, 
1880  (17),  2058-2060;  bibUography,  1293. 


Donnelley,  T.E.,  811  (5). 

D'Ooge,  B.  L.,  1516. 

Dooley,C.R.,811(8). 

Dorsey,  Mrt.  Susan  K.,  177  (42). 

Do8ter,J.J.,757,805(2). 

Douc^ierty,  N.  F.,  1628. 

Doughty,  W.F.,MOL 

Douglass,  H.R.,  1797. 

Doumic,  Reo6, 1892. 

Dow,  A.  W.,  1786  (15). 

Downes,P.E.,827(8). 

Doyne,J.J.,661,700(7). 

Dragehjehn,  Hans,  1631. 

Drake,  Durant,  1835. 

Drake,  E.H.,  3010. 

Drama,  univenity,  1312. 

Dramatics  in  school,  1689. 

Draper,  A.  S.,  399, 1302  (4)  (5). 

Draper,  E.G.,  92. 

Drawing,  346, 964, 1295, 1665, 1943. 

Dmslar,  F.  B.,  663, 820  (3),  1301  (19),  1884. 

Dressier,  H.,  436. 

Drigg8,F.M.,1464. 

Drummond,  Margaret,  2077. 

Drummond,  W.  B. ,  2077. 

Duffy.  Frank,  752  (5). 

Dugan,W.G.,701(8). 

Duga8,L.,831. 

DuggaD,M.L.,1971. 

Duggan,8.P.,2068(8). 

Dumville,  Be^|amin,  1339. 

Dunbar,  Alice  M.,808(6). 

Duncan,  C.S.,  1735. 

Duncan,  M.H.,  1180. 

Duncan,  R.K.,  1181. 

Duntway,  C.  A.,  176  (8),  177  (44). 

Dunn,  A.  W. ,  737, 801  (9),  3065. 

DurTeU,C.E.,788. 

Dutton,S.T.,106. 

Dyer,  F.B.,  702. 

Dyer,  Helen  L.,  336. 

Dyer,  W.  A.,  986, 1183, 1213,  1276, 17S& 

Dykema,  P.  W.,  1517,  1936. 

Dynes,  J.  J.,  1093. 


Eakins,  Martha,  1660  (8). 

Eaiiiart,WiU,1883. 

Earle,8.C.,1346,1937. 

Earp,E.L.,987. 

East  Tennessee  state  normal  school,  986. 

Eastman,  W.R.,  385. 

Eckles,  Isabel  L,  254. 

Eckman,S.W.,2(2). 

Economics,  teaching,  1352, 1739;rural,blbUography, 
802(1). 

Economy  op  timb.   5m  Curriculum. 

Edgeworths,  1317. 

Edmonds,  Mary,  1657  (25). 

Edaon,  A.  W.,  1074. 

Education.  See  Current  educational  condi- 
tions; History  op  education. 

Education  and  business,  5  (4),  365  (4),  811  (2). 

Education  and  citizenship.  See  Civic  educa- 
tion. 

Education  and  democracy,  177  (9),  827  <16), 
1079, 1658  (11). 
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El>T7CATION     AXD     LIFE.      See     EDUCATION  AND 

socxrrT. 
Education  and  politics,  291, 1888  (11). 
Education  and  soarrr,  5  (6),  821  (2),  824  (1),  823 

(10),  826  (2),  1681  (1),  1880  (14). 
Education  and  ths  statk,  824  (5),  1406, 1412. 
Education  AND  THSComfUNiTT.   SeeCoMMvrnrr 

and  school. 
Education  and  ths  pbbss,  1068  (1). 
Education  irrxifsiON,  4  (2),  66,  374-379,  671-573, 

680  (4)  (6),  778,  796-800,  816  (8),  1271-1281,  1466, 

187(^18n,20B4.    ^efatMUNlYKSSmrxXTENSION. 
EdocstkHial  directory,  2091. 
Educational  umasubmxbxts,  823,  909  (8),  1661 

(11),  1714, 1911, 1924. 
Educational  pstcholoot,  26-31, 216-221, 417, 428- 

432,  606-619,  883-909, 920, 06, 1336-1342, 1494-1606, 

1699-1716, 1910-1926. 
Educational  bxskabch,  17B0. 
Educational    standaxos.     See    BiyucATKiNAL 

MXABUBXXXNTfl;  STANDABDBATION. 

Educational  sumvxrs.   See    Subtbts,   educa- 


EDUCATDONAL  TBflfS.    Am  MSNTAL  TBflTS. 
EdUCATOBS,  1302  (12).    SU  tl90  BiOORAPRT. 

Edwards,  C.L.,  628. 

Edwards,  H.  R.,  1306  (13). 

Edwards,  R.  A.,  1667(20). 

EmaXNCT,  99,  177  (27),  296,  396  (7),  487,  823  (2), 

830  (2),  1437,  1666  (1),  1662  (1),  1664  (1),  1666  (8), 

1831,1889,(6)(21),190«. 
ETFKSKNCT  TB8T8.     Su  IfXNTAL  TUTS. 

Effincv-Rsymond,  Fraooes,  177  (61). 

Egan,  Rose  F.,  1618. 

Eserton,  F.  C.  C,  861. 

Eolflston,  J.  D.,  1661  (1)  (17). 

Ebler,  O.  W.,  734  (1),  738, 1127. 

Ei9d]iiel0r,J.,673. 

Elective  ststbm  ,  colleges,  104;  etoneatary  schools, 
306;  high  schools,  1396  (6). 

Elbmentakt  education,  177  (19)  (36),  297,  418, 
801  (1),  815  (4),  819  (16),  1306  (3),  1307  (6). 

Eloonation,  109,  271,  820  (6),  1003,  1160,  1306 
(7).  See  ttiso  Backwaed  children;  Retarda- 
tion. 

EHot,  C.  W.,  191, 208, 294,  404, 1367, 1457. 

Hiot,  T.  D.,  1821. 

Elehart,  Ind.,  home  work,  2010. 

Elliott,  E.  C,  124, 181  (5),  489,  700  (6),  708,  1306  (5) 
(17),  1666  (8). 

ElUoU,  H.  S.,  132. 

Enfe,  D.  C,  819  (7). 

EUwood,  C.  A.,  1075. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  school  savings  plan,  499. 

EtansUe,  R.  C,  1417. 

Siting,  Howard,  364. 

Embcnoo,  R.  BL,  396  (1). 

Emeraoo,  E.  C,  1183. 

Emerson,  Mabel  I.,  209. 

Emplotebs,  selection,  811  (2). 

Enebot,  1300  (0). 

Enoineebino  education,  811  (7),  817, 1108;  exten- 
sion, 680  (4)-(6). 

ENOINEEBINO  BXPBBDfENT  STATIONS,  680  (4). 

England,  difld  weUsre,  1160-1151;  oontinaation 
schools,  673;  educatfam,  12, 180, 196, 265,  388,  457, 
647, 503,  781,  850,  1323, 1327, 1074;  mlUtary  train- 
ing, 1243;  prerocatianal  edocatton,  530;  school 
hygiene,  306, 502;  vocational  education,  761. 


Engleman,  J.  O.,  1080. 

English  language,  821  (7),  1532;  college  require- 
ments, 661 ;  composition,  30, 177  (24)  (30),  225, 233, 
303  (4),  024-033, 1300  (16),  1527, 1663  (11),  165S  (21), 
1717, 1726, 1727, 1735, 1045-1046, 1065;  teaching,  177 
(8),  437, 647, 801  (6),  806  (6),  826  (12),  827  (27)  (38), 
1176,  1346-1347,  1340,  1356-1356,  1510,  1528-1520, 
1658  (21),  1734, 1736, 1880  (24),  1037, 1067.  See  aito 
Literature;  Oral  English. 

Epps,  Mn.  Claude,  620. 

Estm,  H.  F.,  1664  (13). 

Ethical  culture  school,  New  York,  406. 

Ethics,  134, 745-746, 1617-1618, 1886  (1). 

Etiquette,  827  (3). 

Eubank,  R.  S.,  1658  (10). 

Eucken,  Rudolf,  862. 

EucKEN,  Rudolf,  420. 

Eugenics,  180  (8),  1500. 

Europe,  education,  1301  (34)  (38),  1766(3);  medical 
education,  1220. 

European  war  and  education,  1676-1677,  1680, 
1682, 1788,  2031. 

Evans,  C.  E.,  67, 256, 1664  (3). 

Evans,  H.  F.,  1620. 

Evans,  H.  R.,  1301  (25),  1632, 2002. 

Evans,  L.  B.,  810  (3),  1076, 1473  (8). 

Evans,  Ifary  A.,  1637. 

Evening  schools,  572, 752  (8),  800, 1870, 2072. 

Everall,  Amy  F.,  814  (5). 

Everitt,G.B.,  811(0). 

Ewer,  B.C., 681  (7). 

Ewerhardt,  F.  H.,  2026. 

Exan,  Henry,  1657  (0). 

Examinations,  151,  177  (13),  404,  1060,  1676,  1653 
(13),  1664  (15),  1888  (14)  (15),  2013.  Su  aUo  Men- 
tal tests. 

Exceptional  childben,  161-164, 177  (77),  203, 427, 
667-570,  606,  610,  70<^797,  825  (7),  1266-1270,  1301 
(20),  1306  (0).   See  ai90  Backward  children; 

DepEctiVkS. 

Exchange  teachers.  Su  International  ex- 
change or  teachers. 

Exhibits,  rural  schools,  064. 

Experiment  stations,  engineering,  680  (4). 

Experimental  pedagogy,  17, 820  (6),  807, 002. 

expebimental  pstcholoot,  1027. 

Extension,  Education.  See  Education  exten- 
sion; UNiVERsrrr  extension. 

Ete,  diseases,  180  (3),  508, 1111. 


Fairchfld,  A.  H.  R.,  023, 1038. 

Fairchfld,E.T.,  177(1). 

Fairchfld,  R.  W.,  1726. 

Fairdough,  H.  R.,  1030. 

Fairfield,  LeUtIa,  1421. 

Faithful,  Lflian  M.,  1510. 

Far  East,  education,  101, 206. 

Fargo,  Lucfle  F.,  177  (76). 

Faris,J.T.,342. 

Farm  life.   Su  Rural  lite. 

Famsworth,  C.  H.,  1766  (16). 

Famiun,  R.  B.,  064, 088, 1205. 

Farraout  school,  171. 

Farrell,  Elisabeth  E.,  796, 814  (3),  1267. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  348, 1218, 1766  (3). 

FarweU,  Mn.  CeoUia,  450. 
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Farwell,  P.  T.,  68. 

Fatigue,  mental,  617, 891. 

Faughender,  M.  M.,  1657  (10). 

Fauver,  Edwin,  739. 

Favrot,L.M.,1886(2). 

Fay,  E.  A.,  1301  (21). 

Feagin,  W.  F.,  820  (1). 

Federal  aid  to  miutart  education,  1567. 

FADEBATION  PtlONlSTE  XTNIVEBSITAIRE,  36P. 

Fee,  LB.,  295. 
I  FSEBLE-IONDED,  1268, 2079, 2081. 

t  Feeding  or  school  childbbn.   See  (Children, 

feeding. 
Feldbn  school,  88. 
Felter,W.L.,1005. 

"Feminization"  of  schools.  206, 673, 676. 
Fender,  C.W.,  1596. 
Ferguson,  A.  C,  1664  (11). 
Ferguson,  Ida  K.,  1926. 
Ferrell,J.A.,1471(5),1539. 
Ferrerl,  Giulio,  1261, 1644. 
Ferris,  W.N.,  752  (6). 
Ferry,  F.C.,  952. 
Fertig,J.W.,819(2). 
Fess,  8.  D.,  176  (9). 
FiCHTE,  J.  Q.,  185-188. 
Fiction,  1898;  educational  value,  1290. 
Field,  Jessie,  1471  (14). 
Field,  W.  8.,  762  (17). 
Fields,  A.  J.,  1888  (4). 
Fikenscher,  F.,  1940. 
Finance.    See  8chool  finance. 
Finch,  W.  A.,  180  (10). 
Findlay,J.J.,972,1901. 
Flnegan,  T.  E.,  177  (12),  296, 399, 674, 1077, 1302  (3) 

(6),  1368, 1572, 1888  (1)  (6). 
Finkenblnder,  E.C.,888. 
Finley,J.  H.,192. 
Fire  prevention,  1799. 
Firkins,  O.W.,  1041. 
Firth,  H.W.,  701  (13). 
Fischer,  Aloys,  522. 
Fischer,  M.  H.,  1559. 
Fish,  Susan  A.,  437. 
Fisher,  Dorothy  C,  59, 1968. 
Fiske,  Annette,  1234. 
Fiske,  O.  W.,  933  (4). 
Fitch,  A.  P.,  1560,  2037. 
FrrcHBURO  plan,  172. 
FiU  Gerald,  Cyril,  590. 
Fitshugh,  Thomas,  438. 
FiUpatrick,  Alfred,  691. 
Fitepatrick,  E.  A.,  980, 1661. 
FiUpatrick,  F.  A.,  1478. 
Fleming,  Ada  If.,  663. 
Fletcher,  J.  M.,  889. 
Flexner,  Bernard,  1613. 
Flexner,  Elsie,  1657  (22). 
Florence,  Italy,  aid  to  school  children,  1465. 
Florida,  education,  393  (1). 
Florida  educational  association,  393. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  1261. 
Flower,  W.  P.,  jr.,  1941. 
Foerster,  F.  W.,  121, 1239,  2038. 
FOERSTER,  F.  W.,  1484. 
FOrster,  Paul,  1482  (IV). 
Foght,  H.  W.,  387, 990, 1306  (6)  (21),  1633, 1879. 


Folk  high  schools,  578, 1482  (V),  1631-1633,  2084. 

Folkestad,  Svein,  1577. 

Fontaine,  Jennie  M.,  550. 

Fontaine,  Kary  B.,  1347. 

Font^e,  Julien,  374-375, 1184. 

Foos,  C.  8.,  1833. 

Foraker,  F.  A.,  1942. 

Forbush,  W.  B.,  1145. 

Ford,  G.  8.,  803  (3),  1283. 

Fordham,H.  G.,991. 

Foreign  laborers,  education,  601. 

Foreign  population.    See  Immigrants. 

Foresman,  Robert,  823  (16). 

Fobestbt,  819  (7). 

FOBMAL  DISOPUNE,  1302  (8),  1401. 

Forsberg,A.O.,ia06(15). 

Foster,  H.  D.,  630. 

Foster,  N.  K.,  117. 

Footer,  W.  T.,  727, 1119. 

Fox,  F.  O.,  274, 826  (3). 

Fox,  Haude,  1889  (18). 

FraUey,  L.  E.,  612. 

Fbance,  athkMtios,  680;  oontlnuatlon  schools,  1377; 

education,  20, 340,  589,  707,  810  (6),  839,  864, 1052, 

1197, 1232, 1301  (35),  1377, 1610. 
Francia,  Gabriela,  170O. 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  Chicago,  1506. 
Fraser,  Kate,  2079. 
FRATEUnms,  college,    681    (4),    1060,1670;  high 

school,  464. 
Frayser,  Mary  E.,  1471  (1). 
Frayser,  Nannie  L.,  133. 
Fraier,N.L.,  930, 1727. 
Fra«ler,F.  B.,819(19). 
Frederick,  J.  C,  1667  (16). 
Fbee  lectxtbes,  1279. 

Fbeedom  of  teaching.    See  Academic  fbebdom. 
Fremantle,  F.  E.,  1340. 
French,  Kathryn  M.,  1880  (13). 
French,  O.  E.,  1656  (9). 
French,  R.  L.,  1657  (11). 
French,  T.  E.,  817  (4). 
Fbench  language,  teaching,  1353, 1611. 
Fbesno  high  school,  1011. 
Fbesno  open-aib  school,  1099. 
Freudenberger,  Norman,  824  (9). 
Friedlaender,  Israel,  1301  (16). 
Friend,  L.  L.,  678, 664. 

Fboebel,  F.  W.  a.,  763,829  (5),  834,1670,1916. 
Frost,  W.  Q.,  1471  (15),  1658  (2). 
Fraula,V.K.,1826. 
FOrle,  Friedrich,  1701. 
Fflrst,  Merits,  2020. 
Fue8S,C.M.,266. 
FuUan,  M.  T.,  1427. 
Fuller,  A.  C.,ir.,  743, 1656  (5),  2002. 
Fuller,  R.  J.,  140. 
Fulton,  M.  G.,  1786. 
Fulton,  R.  I.,  631. 


Gaines,  L  J.,  821  (7). 

Gale,  Zona,  1252. 

Galloway,  B.  T.,  802  (5),  1304  (10). 

Galloway,  Lee,  811  (10). 

Galloway,  T.  W. ,  177  (63),  1809. 

Galpin,  C.  J.,  1972  (1). 
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Oaxbs,  2S0.   See  tito  Plat;  Rbcebation. 

Qandier,A.,1134. 

Oau»E2«s,  borne,  774.   See  alto  School  oaedenb. 

0«rdiiier,J.H.,1787. 

Oifdner,  Gatbarine,  1A56  (13). 

Oarrette,  M.  W.,  701  (12). 

Oabt,  Ind.,  public  scbools,  197,000,844,1904,1300, 

1660  (11),  1871. 
Qweqiaet,  A.,  1377. 
Oatbany,  J.  If.,  806  (4),  1344. 
Gearbart,  May,  177  (50). 
O^irkeos,  K.  W.,  810  (3),  1311  (0). 
G€icer,  F.  P.,  1311  (13). 
Qboorapht,  40,  390,  343,  247,  045,  700  (3),  040-051, 

1743.    See  also  FamoQUAroT. 
OBOMSimr,  044. 
Obokou.,  eduoation,  1473  (1);    aehool-book  ques- 

tioii,491. 
Georgia.    Unlvenity.    Pcabody  scbool  of  educa- 

tioa,1135. 
Ocrend,  M.  If.,  1653  (18). 
Gerbard,E.8.,4e. 
Gkbmak  lanouaok,  college  entrance  requirements, 

1530;  teacUng,  46, 045, 1353, 1521, 1068  (23)  (23). 
Oebmah  schools,  508. 
Gebman  Sotttb  Amebican  msufuiE,  102. 
Oexmant,  bnsinees  education,  1318, 1453;  colonies, 

education,  1461;   continuation  sdiools,  374,  375, 

571,  573,  1373,  1274;   oompobory  education,  577 

(HI);    education,  416,  845,  847,  854,  1301,  (36), 

1483, 1484;  bif^ier  education,  100,  380, 1030, 1788; 

industrial  education,  109,  1170,  1197;    medical 

education,  1327;  school  hygiene,  1104,  1114-1115; 

secondary  education,  1807  (8).    5ee  otto  Pbttssia. 
Okbmakt.   Impksial  school  cokmbsion,  411. 
Qerson,  Oscar,  883. 
Oenrig,  O.  W.,  1834, 1887  (5). 
Gibson,  J.  A.,  701  (3). 
Gifted  chilobkn.   See  Exceptional  children; 

Pbecocitt. 
Gilbert,!.  B., 572. 
Gilbreatb,  8.  G.,  966. 
Giles,  F.  M.,  769, 1374. 
Gin,  Laura  D.,  818  (3),  1353. 
GUI,  W.L.,  110-111. 
Gil]et,lC.S.,1615. 
Gfl]ette,J.lC.,47,836(5). 
GiDin,  J.  L.,  1138. 
Gilman,  B.  I.,  1301  (13). 
Gilmour,  A.,  1106. 

GOLABD  college,  091. 

Girls,  177  (43),  814  (5),  1637-1638,  2083.    See  otto 

Woman. 
Girls' clubs,  545.  ^ee  oXm  AoBictDLTUBAL  clubs. 
Gibton  college,  96. 
Glade,  E.  J.,  1300  (5). 
Glenn,  C.B.,  819  (24). 
Glenn,  E.  R.,  1788. 
Glynn,  F.  L.,  177  (72),  1886. 
Goddard,H.C.,1042. 
(toddard,  H.  H.,  1647, 1702. 
GODDABD,  H.  H.,  2063. 
Godin,  Paul,  613. 
GOtie,  Q.,  1348. 
Gof[,C.  R.,1880(22). 
Goggin,D.J.,819(8). 
Goldmark,  Pauline,  2083. 


Ooldsborougb,  P.  L.,  306  (1). 
GoldwMser,  I.  E.,  305. 
Goodell,  T.  D.,  1700  (10). 
Goodhue,  Stoddard,  503. 
Goodwbi,F.P.,543. 
Gordon,  Hannah  R.,  1311  (12). 
<}ordy,U.L.,307(6). 
GotOaib,  Ruth  A.,  1438. 

GbaoiNO,  5  (2),  283,  496,  670,  n7,  817  (6),  823  (14), 
2013.   i9ae  a2M  Mabking;  Pbomotion  op  PiTPiLi. 
Gbaduatb  8TUDT,  96, 684, 803  (1). 
GBAftOK  mOH  SCHOOL,  546. 

Graham,  J.  W.,  439. 
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Judd,  C.  H.,  177  (14)  (10),  614,  816  (2),  845,  1000, 

1301  (5),  1824, 1070, 2004. 
Julian,  Bndker,  1653  (5),  1731. 
Junior  cnnc  leagues,  1664  (lo). 
Junior  colleges,  821  (3),  loii. 
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ttnCBRABT  8CB00L;  8lX^On>«Z  VLAll. 

JvTDnu  oooBXB,  HIS,  lan. 

JiTTxnLB  DKUMQumcr.   8m  Dmuaqumcr, 


Xahn,  Joni^  ISSa. 

K kU JKkW  FAMILY g  708^ 

Kammndt,  F.,  ISft, 

Kudal,LL.,$88. 

Kaxbas,  •dnoktian,  6B2. 

KAXBAa  Cox,  li%liraehoQl  Ubnrles,  1460  (4). 

KAXSAflL    SCASBXQIMAL  SCHOOL,  EmfOKUL,  415. 

Kft7frtz,Udora»1913. 

Emm,  C.  H.,  114,  UOO  a^X 

S«id«l,Htfiirich,Ua2. 

Kdth,  J.  A.  H.,  86S,  1005  O^ 

KflDflr,P.Q.W.,0O7. 

Xfli]flr,B.A.,a04. 

KeDor,  FtanMB  A.»  1188L 

Kfla7,D.J.,ia02(Q. 

EiIl7,F.J.,»UL 

KflOy,  PMrl  W.»  Un  CD). 

Kelly,  B.U,  800  ax 

Kelae7,F.W.,4tt. 

Kctti»,7.8.,0BD. 

Keo^>,W.W.,400l 

KBnqiery  S.  BL,  as  (^). 

KflDiski,F.,«BL 

Koidan,  a  N.,  TOO  (2),  826  a)- 

Eennidy,  John,  UO0. 

Kennedy,  Jonph,  4n,  835  (1)  (^ 

Kennedy,  B.  K.,  1281, 1471  (19). 

K0nn«ott,A.,g8& 

Ksit,C.F.,]a8. 

Kenta^  •dnortioiwl  ■■ocletlcm,  1657-1068. 

KxMTUCKr.  School  mYBommn  uious,  461. 

K0ogh,5frAlfr«d,750. 

K«i>peI,F.P.,088L 

Ke(r,Jofan,8. 

KeR,W.J.,080(3). 

KnnhenstefaHr,  Q6(ig,  881  (3),  IMO,  1488, 1400. 

Ffeler,Knrt,47aL 

Key,  EUen,  1014. 

K^«,He]enJ.,Q0<. 

K^jBer,aJ.,O05. 

Eiemso,FnBDk,1887. 

Kilpatriek,  V.  B.,  1214. 

Ki^Mitrldc,  W.  H.,  078^  1001  (8)  (7). 

Kimben,  Ofeoe  N.,  721  (4). 

Klmee,  F.  K.,  858, 588, 1775. 

KtofMinon,  A.  A.,  176  (0). 

KonnBOlBBH,  57-01, 175  (2)  (8),  177  <8QH88)  (85), 
451, 454-155, 570, 054, 060, 827  (14),  07O.07B,  1801  (7), 
1300  (8),  1307  (2),  1308-1305, 1473  (7),  1535, 1000  (15) 
(16),  1748-1751, 1881-1882. 

KonocATooBAPH.  See  Komro  norusia. 

KiDf,  IrvtDg,  217,518, 1010. 

King,  Boberto,  1208. 

Kingsfcfd,  LedJe,  2021. 

KIngdey,  C.  D.,  177  (8),  804  (4). 

Kingd«y,  Kand  B .,  1040. 

KInkead,  B.  O.,  mi  (11). 

KiD)cy,IHvld,806(5). 

Khmaman,  A.  J.,  1057  (4). 

Kkby,  MaiSBiet  D.,  1880  (17). 


Kkk,  B.  C,  lau  (4),  2002. 
Kirk,  J.  B.,  806  (4),  1130. 
Kfcrk,  Air  Joim,  1151. 
Klrlc,W.T.,70,1540. 
lOrUaDd,  J.  BL,  182  (4),  1048. 
lOriqpatrick,  E.  A.,  1304  (4),  1408. 
Kiroal,Pai2l,l0. 
nndi,F.lC.,528. 
KItdiin,W.C.,823(4). 
Kitohin,W.P.H.,1800. 
KRBC&AIT,  1442. 
Kittson,  B.C.,  235. 
K]a|>per,PBi}l,866, 1524, 1804. 

I,  J.  J.,  1868. 
B.J.,780. 

;,A.B.,1828. 
Kto0,Bildi,1047. 
Ktyndker,  Ivan,  846. 
Kupp,  Bndted,  810  (4). 
Knaner,Alwln,1227. 
K]ien,L.  J.,  544, 1802(0). 
Kii]^t,B.W.,1660. 
Kidsbt,H6IlDrd,1040. 
Knopf,  8.  A.,  721  (8)  (21). 
Knox,  C.W.,  700. 
Knoz,H.A.,480. 
Kooh,T.W.,  1286,10401 
KOmer,  K.,  480. 
Kohnky,  Smma,  110. 
Koli8.S.C.,28,804. 
Kolbe,  P.  B.,  1008  (2),  2008  (10). 
KBABnOr'B  TI8T,  808. 
Kramer,  Mary  E.,  1541. 
Kn4}p,O.P.,1700(9). 
Kraoel,  H.,  1503. 
Kroee,  P.  J.,  1870. 
Kahne,A.,860. 
Koehner,  Q.  A.,  807. 
KOhnert,  Herbert,  034, 1060. 
Knhbnann,  F.,  1268, 1014. 
Knmlnt  Saikir,  Vinaya-,  215. 
Kimkle,  Stewart,  407. 
Kcino,  lAt.  Emma  E.,  1400. 
Kurtsworth,  H.  If.,  40. 


LABOBJLTOBBa,  381. 

Lageistedt,  N.  Q.  W.,  1301  (88). 

Latatxttk  OOLLBOI,  287. 

Laird,  Sinclair,  17. 

Lake,  E.  J.,  1005  (5). 

Lake  ICobook  confereooe  of  friends  of  the  Indian 

and  other  dependent  peoples,  2. 
Lake  Placid  oooferenoe  on  intemationai  arbitration, 

1305. 

LAMBBTTBCHIin,  BArTABLLO,  1316. 

Lamon,  H.  If.,  1210. 

Land-grant  college  engineering  association,  680. 

LAin>-OftAMT  0OLLBOB8, 176  (6),  177  (46),  680,  808. 

Lane,  A.  W.,  828  (5). 

Lane,  C.H.,  1301(0). 

Lane,  W.D.,  406, 1180. 

Lang,  Ossian,  519. 

Langitaif,  J.  B.,  680. 

LAirovAOK,  ose  at  home,  304, 406. 

Laxquaos  shtdt.    See  English  lamquaqk. 
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CUBKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Lakouaos  tsachino,  direot  method,  37, 8M  (10), 

MO-Ml,  ia08  (1),  16«4  (12). 
LAN0UA0B8,  andent,  231,  M2-M6;  modetn,  W,  210^ 

628, 934-041, 1308  (2)  (8),  135»-136e,  U23, 1731, 1044, 

1966.   See  mUo  under  imm€9ftam§ut9e, 
Lanier,  H.  W.,  1928. 
Lanier,  Mary  J.,  961. 
La  Plata.   UHrrsBsmr,  1994. 
LarBniy,R.E.,397(5). 

La  Balle-Pbru  townshif  hmh  school,  III,  MOOl 
La8eUe,Mar7A.,1187. 
Lasher,  O.  8.,  1948. 
Latham,  R.  H.,  1661  (9). 

LATIN-ASCXRICAir  8TATB8,edllCatiGO,  1036, 1301  (SI). 
LAnw  LANOUAQK,  ooUege  entrance  rDqnirements, 

1516;  teaching,  37,  632,  638,  821  (7),  834  (9),  913, 

945-946,  1230,  1475  (3),  1512,  1521,  1531, 1667  (39), 

1658  (23)  (33),  1744, 1939. 
Law, study,  153, 366, 1866, 3064.   Sm^kohEmaLL- 

now. 
Lawranoe,  Marlon,  1163. 
Lawrence,  C.  O.,  1889  (2). 
Lawrence,  wmiam,  2040. 
Learned,  W.  8.,  1558. 
Leathes,  Jfrf.J.B.,211. 
Leathw,  8.  M.,  599. 

Lesvitt,  F.  M.,  752  (10),  813  (1),  1838, 3007. 
LBAvnT,F.M.,2045. 
Lbciubss,  free,  1279. 
Ledlle,J.C.,366. 
Lee,  F.  8.,  3063. 
Lee,  LL.,  817  (3). 
Lee,  J.  M.,  1386. 
Lee,  Jennette,  1355, 1458. 
Lee,  Joseph,  177  (15),  513. 
Lee,  R.E.,  1757. 

LBrT^ANDKDNSSB,  896,  1922. 

LiOAL  kducahon.   8u  Law,  study. 
Legge,J.O.,1441. 

Leoblatiok,  UmnD  StAni,  358, 869, 577  (I),  1068, 
1301(43).   See  abo  undername  if  tMeneommrf. 

Leiper,  M.  A.,  819  (18). 

Lennei,  N.  J.,  956. 

Lents,  E.Maria,  827  (25). 

Le  Roy,  Oeorges,  328. 

LeSeiir,B.M.,827(9). 

Lester,  H.  A.,  343. 

LxTm  WBRINO,  teaching,  928. 

Leopp,  Constance  D.,  1109. 

Levi,  Maria,  913. 

LewindEkCorwin,  E.  H.,  UIO. 

Lewis,  CD.,  1657(1). 

Lewis,  E.D.,  1766  (5). 

Lewis,  E.  £.,  1845. 

Lewis,  H.T.,  1542. 

Lewis,  H.W.,  409. 

Lewis,  8.  R.,  1666  (13). 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  1375. 

Lewis,  W.O.,  824  (12). 

LiBBEAL  KDUCAixoir,  15,  138-189,  389^  806  (6),  307 
(8),  413, 421, 633, 636, 642, 801  (8),  815  (10),  826  (5), 
855, 942, 1309  (4),  1330, 1304, 1653  (3),  1666  (4),  1665 
(3),  1963-1964. 

LiBBEIT  MANUAL  ABI8  SCHOOL,  PlXISBUBOH,  UU. 


T«m4mii«,  ooOege,  808  (3)  (8),  1875;  ceonty,  1282, 
1471  (19);  school,  177  (74H76),  819  (36),  828  (13) 
(18),  995, 1469  (1)  (6)  (3),  1471  (30),  1648, 1662, 1666 
(9),  1888  (16),  3000;  tmveUng,  384. 

T^BiBfKfl  AMD  BKADOro,  165-168, 382-385, 630, 1283- 
1391, 1301  (14),  1437  (22),  1467, 164»-1652, 1666  (4), 
1873-1873, 1875-1876, 2085-2000. 

I^BBAXOBS  AMD  SCHOOLS,  74,  819  (25),  1206,  1283, 
2065. 

LiBBABT  SCHOOL  0BADUATB8,  salaries,  575. 

LiBBABT  SCBMCB,  teaching,  3002. 

Liddeke,  Frederick,  lOlL 

T«ietsmann,  Walther,  635. 

LlORlTHG  or  SCHOOLEOOMS,  1570. 
LlOTTB  POUS  L'iNSTBUCnQN  POST^OOLABK  OBUGA- 
TOIBB,879. 

LIle,W.M.,2064. 

Lima,  ednoatko,  591. 

Lind,8.C.,1419. 

Lfaidsay,8.M.,3008(5). 

Llndsey,  Ben  B.,  129. 

Linn,  L.  P.,  836  (6). 

Ltpmann,  Otto,  896. 

Lister,  Alfred,  1061. 

Lrbbabt  socobtibs,  ommtry  sdiool,  306  (6). 

LnSEATUBB,  38, 41, 336,  443, 027, 922-923, 1309  (16), 

1518>  1527, 1653  (5),  1657  (21),  1717^  i7Sl«  1737, 1740- 

1741, 1081, 1945, 1961, 1967. 
Little,  B.  M.,  1802. 
Lloyd,  F.  B.,  1782. 
Lobingier,C.8.,2074. 
Lookwood,  Laora  B.,  482. 
Lodge,  Cknmles,  1766  (10). 
Lodge,  H.  C,  1392. 
Lodwick,AgnesI.,966. 
LOffler,  Engem,  1525. 
Loew,  Joseph,  746. 
Logic,  615. 
Lomaa,  John,  804  (3). 

London.  Nbwcombn  rouMDAnoN  scB0OL,l3Sib 
London.   Univbbsitt,  1049. 
LoomiB,R.A.,354. 
Lord,  J.  E.,  285. 
Lorenta,  Friedrich,  2048. 
Lotent,  Paol,  1354. 
Lory,  C.  A.,  1839. 

Los  ANGBLXS,  high  school,  177  (42). 
Loakey,  J.  B.,  594. 
LouYAOf,  Belgium,  high*  ediieatloii,  1178. 

LOUYAOf.     UNIYEBaiTT,  18001 

Lowe,  L.  A.,  716. 

Lowe,  O.H.,  1666  (20). 

Lowe,  Orton,  1287. 

LoweU,  A.  L.,  99, 286, 554, 1223  (3). 

Lowry,  E.  B.,  731. 

Logg,  C.  H.,  112, 1012, 1889  (16). 

LoU,  H.  O.,  418, 636, 1063, 1188, 2049. 

LuNCHBS.   <See  Childben,  feeding. 

LUTHBBAN  PABOCmAL  SCHOOLB,  1301  (17). 

Lyans,  C.  K.,  1491. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  236. 
Lynch,  EUaF.,  867. 
Lyon,  D.  O.,  218. 
Lynn,  Margaret,  666. 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  1238,  / 
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LjQO,  Q«orsw,  1062. 
Lyons,  Mn,  D.  B.,  1664  (10). 
L jttttltoD,  Edward,  86B,  1013. 


8,  J.,  847. 
Ifabire,  C.  SuImd-,  1450. 
Macadam,  Elixabeth,  12S. 
HcAndiew,  William,  92, 1023. 
MacBurney,  T.  N.,  1654  (2). 
McOum,  M.  R.,  172. 
McCarthy,  C.H.,  1049. 
McCarthy,  Sister  Mary  K.,  860. 
McCleery,W.J.,1400. 
Mcainton,  7.  W.,  1880  (23). 
McClnra,  P.  W.,  1281. 
McComb,E.H.  K.,1355. 
McConathy,  Osboni«,  1050. 
McConaughy,  J.  L. ,  267, 1901. 
McComiell,J.  P.,830(2). 
McCormack,  T.  J.,  1376. 
McCormick,  P.  J.,  1301  (15). 
McCormkk,  S.  B.,  397  (10). 
McCoy,  W.T.,  466. 
MacCradcao,  J.  H.,  1888  (11). 
McCrae,  Aimaballe,  1660  (6). 
MoCiory,C.R.,1473(3). 
McCiirdy,J.  H.,721(24). 
McDermott,  Irene  E.,  827  (12). 
McDonald,  A.  A.,  1880  (3). 
Macdonald,  Alice  B.,  132S. 
McDonald,  Miu  E.  B.,  980. 
Macdonald,  Margaret  M.,  180  (3). 
Macdonald,  N.  C,  177  (5),  826  (10),  1768. 
Macdonald,  W.  A.,  808  (3). 
McDoagIe,E.C.,957. 
MoElfresh,  Franklin,  748. 
McFaddea,J.H.,367. 
Macfttflane,  P.  C, 014, 1053. 
Macgreeor,J.  K.,1642. 
McIndoo,J.M.,210. 
McIntyre,J.L.,1708. 
Mack,  Eva,  1660  (5). 
McKay,  Ethel  H.,  50. 
McKeag,  Anna  J.,  120. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  561, 1664  (6),  1666  (0)  (22),  1776. 
McKIbben,F.P.,817(13). 
McKJnney,  James,  355. 
McKinstry,  Maude,  1307  (7). 
McKnlght,T.H.  B.,1706. 
Maclatirin,R.C.,286. 
McLellan,J.H.,061. 
McLeod,J.J.R.,140. 
MacMahon,Ida,825(3). 
McManis.J.T.  18 
McMollln,  W.  O.,  1022. 
MacMonn,  Norman,  33, 870. 
MacMmdiy,  Helen,  721  (16). 
McMurry,  C.  A.,  871-872. 
McMurry,  F.  M.,  177  (13),  1306  (3). 
McMmry,  JTrt.  Lida  B.,  017. 
Mc^ortrie,  D.  C,  163, 1260. 
Macnaughta&Jooes,  Henry,  896. 
McVea,Emilie,  818(1). 
McVey,F.L.,176(ll). 
MeVey,J.M.,1650(6). 
Maey,  Mary  8.,  721(1). 


Maedge,C.,948. 
Maennel,  Bnmo,  1014. 
MA0AZINK8,  ose  in  class,  1344. 
Magee,  Helene  B.,  574. 
Magnus,  Philip,  761. 
Magnider,  W.  T.,  817  (1). 
Mahannah,  F.  L.,  1656  (10). 
Main,  Josbh,  177  (67)  (80). 
Mainwartng,  C.  L.,  1326. 
.Mais,  8.  P.  B.,  637, 1051. 
Makower,  A.  A.,  431. 

Makhattan  rubbkb  manutactubino  comfant, 
oorporation  school,  812  (3). 

MaKHATTAN  TKADE  school  fob  (HBL8,  NlW  YoBK, 

600. 

Mankato  presbytery,  1754. 
Mann,  Alfred,  603. 
Mann,  C.  R.,  762, 1791. 
MAMincss,  827  (3). 

MANNHXnnCB  SYSTEM,  1577. 

Mansbridge,  Albert,  377. 

Manual  trainino,  66, 137-147, 346-368, 68(^-641, 75»- 
767,  117IV-1301,  1306  (18)  (10),  1307  (6),  1433-1446, 
1621-1626, 1661  (6),  1664  (16),  1665  (7)  (8),  1666(21), 
1820-1844,  2041-2053.  See  alto  Industrial  kdu- 
cation;  Profbssional  sducation;  Technical 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Maphis,  C.  O.,  78, 805  (3). 

March,  Norah  H.,  180  (8),  1422, 1507. 

Mardiis,  L.,  1303. 

Marden,  0. 8.,  120. 

Margaret  Mary,  Sitter,  1653  (14). 

Marking,  113, 607, 715, 2012.    See  §bo  OBAPDro. 

MarshaU,E.J.,365(2). 

Martin,  O.  H.,  13S3. 

Marthi,  Gertrude  8.,  1862. 

Martfai,  Herbert,  1656  (14). 

Marthi,  O.  B.,  4  (2),  1471  (3). 

Martta,W.W.,1423. 

Mart  Datchblor  girls'  school,  Cambbrwbll, 
Eng.,  563. 

Mary  de  Lourdes,  Sitter,  1653  (IS), 

Mary  John,  Sitter,  1653  (17). 

Mary  Ruth,  Sitter,  340. 

Maryland  school  survey,  1668  (l). 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  395, 1650. 

Mason,  C  P.,  1887  (6). 

Mason,  Roy,  1189. 

ICiLSSACHusBTTS,  higher  education,  1064;  rural  lif^ 
1537;  school  law,  5n  (V). 

Massachusetts.    Commission  on  immigration,  505. 

Massachusetts  home-project  plan,  776. 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  1054. 

Massachusetts  institute  op  technology,  286, 
288,479. 

Masseck,  C.  J.,  1998. 

Mathematics,  227, 238, 392  (2)  (5)-(7),  446, 635, 662, 
823  (14)  (15),  953-060, 1525, 1637, 1654  (4)  (6),  1718, 
1042. 

Mathews,  J.  L.,  534. 

Matterson,  E.  B.,  142. 

Matthews,  PauUne  E.,  442. 

Matthews,  W.  K.,  100. 

Man,  Laura  E.,  237. 

Maurer,  H.  H.,  824  (13). 

MaxweU,  Q.  E.,  177  (48). 

MaxweU,  W.  H.,  212, 1302  (12),  1733, 1888  (8). 
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llayer,  E.,  1803. 

llayer,  Heinrlch,  2083. 

Mayers,  Lewis,  706. 

llaynard,  Constance  L.,  3009. 

Mayo,  C.  H.  P.,  1164. 

Mead,  CD.,  29, 1600. 

Mead,  D.  W.,  817  (7). 

Meade,  a.  H.,  108. 

Mbckun,  J.  M.,  287. 

MSDICAL  EDUCATION,  148,  640,  661,  663-664,  666-^7, 

1223, 1229, 1301  (3),  1463, 186^-1864,  2061,  2068. 
Medical  mspEcnoif  of  schools,  117, 721  (14H17), 

786,  828  (5),  1106,  1112,  1132,  1302  (6),  1418-1419, 

1681, 1684, 1589, 1806. 
Medical  bbsbabch,  867. 
Meek,  C.  B.,  177  (17),  896  (3),  2060. 
Meier,  C.  O.,  1814. 

Meikl^ohn,  Al&andtr,  397  (9),  1994. 
Mellon  institute,  1181, 1830. 
Mdtur,  8.  J.,  1864. 
Mem  OBT,  888, 1496. 
Men9el,E.H.,  938, 1826. 
Mental  fatioue,  617, 891. 
Mental  htoienb,  116, 886. 
Mental  TESTS,  27, 233, 801, 430, 609, 614, 616, 801  (7), 

808,  917,  1709,  1913,  1916,  1926.    See-aUo  BlNET- 

Sdcon  TESTS. 
Meredith,  Ellis,  1424. 
M4rimte,  Henri,  483. 
Merrill,  Jenny  B.,  129. 
Merriman,  Curtis,  1706. 
Merriott,  J.  C,  1190. 
Merry,  O.N.,  1666  (16). 
Messer,  August,  1484. 
Methodist  church,  1672. 
Motiger,J.E.,1659(3). 
Meomann,  Ernst,  419, 807. 
Mey]an,G.R.,1766(18). 
Michigan,  vocational  education,  782  (1)  (2)  (6). 
Midiigaaclassical  conference,  441. 
Middleburt  oolleob,  1063. 
Miersch,  Johannes,  810  (6). 
Miessner,  Otto,  810  (1),  822  (2). 
Milan,  Italy.    Scuola  rinnotata,913. 
Mllbum,  J.  B.,  196, 676, 1327. 
Miles,  H.E.,  811  (11). 
MnjTART  OEPABTMENT,  land-grant  colleges,  680  (7), 

802  (10)  (11). 
Military  education,  178(2),737, 1243-1246, 1567. 
Mill  communities,  educadonal  conditions,  1471 

(16H18). 
Miller,  Amy  P.,  3  (3). 
Mmer,C.M.,1442. 
Mmer,  E.  L.,  1309  (16),  1827. 
Mmer,F.W.,1083,1311(7). 
Mmer,O.A.,1056. 
MlUer,Q.J.,1952. 
Mmer,  J.  C,  460. 
MiUer,W.E.,819(13). 
Mills,!.  8.,  673. 
Mills,  L.  8.,  1587. 
Millspaugh,  A.  C,  1963. 
Milwaukee  fubuc  school  of  trades  for  boys, 

1666(17). 
Ministers'  week,  665. 
Minnesota  educational  association,  1306, 2089. 
Minnesota  state  art  commission,  1200. 


Minnesota.    University,  five-year  engineering 

course,  817  (12). 
Minnich,  H.  C,  1024. 
Miriok,Q.A.,826(6). 
Mirror  orawino,  1407. 
Misme,  Jane,  188. 
Mission  schools,  1642, 2074. 
Mississippi  teachers'  association,  1307. 
Missouri,  consolidation  of  schools,  900. 
»  Missouri  society  of  teachers  of  English  and  modem 

languages,  1308. 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  824, 2003. 
MissouRL   UNiVERsiTY,grading  8ystem,283  817  (6). 
Mitch0l,J.  P.,2068(l). 
MitcheU,H.B.,268. 
MitcheU,LuoyS.,1120. 
MitcheU,8.C.,681(6). 
Modem  language  association,  647. 
Modern  lanouaoes.   See  Languaoes,  modem. 
Moffftt,  8.  A.,  1247. 
Mohr,  W.  H.,  1370. 
Molino,  Luisa,  1316. 

Monahan,  A.  C,  171, 287, 993  (2),  1301  (8),  1369. 
Monahan,  A.  J.,  1777. 
MONASnC  SCHOOLS,  188. 
Monroe,  Ifrt,  Mary  A.,  1025. 
Monroe,  Paul,  2  (1),  6, 1766. 
Monroe,  W.  8.,  1915. 
Montague,  A.  P.,  393  (3). 
Montessori,  Maria,  976. 
montessori  conference,  1536. 
Montessori  method,  57,  59-61,  175  (4),  177  (33)» 

180  (4),  193,  249,  394  (5)  (6),  452-453,  456,  653, 

655-658,  829  (5),  97(M)77,  1658  (16),  1661  (3),  1882, 

1888  (10),  1960;  bibliography,  1203. 
Moon,  A.  H.,  491, 600. 
Moore,  Maud,  51. 
Moore,  P.  M.,  1657  (13). 
Moore,  R.  C,  1026. 
Moore,  V.  A.,  150. 
Moral  education,  133-136,  175  (1),  339-^41,  397 

(10),  522-523,  701  (2),  748-746,  827  (3),  1154-1166, 

1615-1618, 1662  (9)  (10),  1813, 1824-1827,  2031-2034, 

2064. 
Morehouse,  Frances  M.,  1578, 1054. 
Morgan,  Alexander,  1690. 
Morgan,  Barbara  8.,  568. 
Morgan,  O.  P.,  1095. 
Morgan,  H.  W.,  783. 
Morin,  Jeanne,  547, 781, 1211. 
Moriey,  Edith  J.,  1027. 
Mormon  church,  schools,  1301  (18). 
Morrison,  A.  H.,  1300  (10). 
Morrison,  Carolyn  E.,  1804. 
Morrison,  H.  C,  178  (1),  801  (2). 
Morse,  J.  L.,  744. 
Morse,  Josiah,  30. 
Morton,  W.  H.,  1006. 
Moeeley,  Eunice,  535. 
Moees,  Cleda  V.,  275. 
Moses,  Julhis,  560. 
Mothers'   clubs,   bibliography,   1203.    See  also 

Parent-teacher  associations. 
Mott,  J.  R.,  1306  (2). 
Mott,  T.  A.,  700  (8). 
Mountaineers,  southern,  1109, 1683. 
Mouth  hygiene,  1505. 
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Set  Uinvrasmis  and 


MOVINO  nCTUBES,  34,  223,  423,  621-«22,  «21»  912,. 
1301  (27),  1460  (3),  192^1928;  blbUography,  1293. 
ICCknsttfberg,  Hugo,  732. 

MCN9TERBEB0,  HUOO,  360. 

ICuerman,  J.  C,  1972  (2). 
ICuffley,  May  R.  B.,  1661  (14). 

MULCASTER,  RiCHABD,  832. 

Molock,  Mabel  E.,  827  (27). 

MuLTiPUCATiON  TABLES,  memorking,  1498. 

Momford,  A.  A.,  180  (7). 

Mmnford,  F.  B.,  802  (13). 

Mnnfocd,  Mary  C.  B.,  159. 

Municipal  uniyebsitizs. 
coLLBOES,  city. 

Mtmtsdi,  Albert,  1053  (8). 

MTirdock,F.  F.,801(4). 

Mixrdock,  Mabel  E.,  1966. 

Murphy,  M.C.,  613. 

Murray,  £.  R.,  1916. 

Murtland,  aeo,  752  (13). 

Museums,  35,  380,  1301  (18),  1874,  2Q65-2Q9a  8e$ 
also  School  icussums. 

Music,  52-53,  65,  177  (50)  (60),  650,  663,  810, 
822, 823,  (16),  1311  (6)  (13),  1348, 1361, 1517, 1654, 
1058  (8),  1661  (14)  (16),  1729, 1745, 1883, 1934, 1936, 
1950;  sdiool  credit  for  home  study,  822  (2),  1515, 
1746. 

Music  teadiers'  national  association,  8ia 

Muthesius,  Karl,  1630. 

Myers,  O.  C,  873. 

Myers,  O.W.,  238. 

Hyen,  Irene  T.,  819  (23). 


N. 


Naismith,  James,  1815. 

Nash,  Alice  M.,  1270. 

Nasmyth,  0.  W.,  1066. 

National  association  of  corporation  sdiools,  811, 812. 

Nahonal  association  or  cobpobation  schools, 
exhibit,  1444. 

Naticmal  association  of  dental  fiacalties,  1225. 

National  association  of  manuCscturers,  356. 

National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 
1887. 

National  assodation  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  176. 

National  association  of  the  deaf,  1462. 

National  cash  begistbb  schools,  811  (1). 

National  child  labor  committee,  813. 

National  collegiate  athletic  association,  734-735. 

National  conference  on  the  education  of  backward, 
truant,  delinquent,  and  dependent  diUdren,  814. 

National  conference  on  universities  kid  puMio  serv- 
ice, 2068. 

National  oonobess  or  if othebs,  338. 

Nat  Anal  council  of  teaches  of  English,  168, 647, 931. 

National  education  association,  177, 815, 1309;  Com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  requirements,  177  (53); 
Ckmunittee  on  general  science,  1724;  Committee  on 
grammatical  nomenclature,  177  (24);  Ck>mmittee 
on  health  problems  in  education,  177  (20);  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  normal-fichool  libraries,  177  (75);  Com- 
mittee on  normal-SGhool  standards,  177  (49);  (Com- 
mittee on  tests  and  standards  of  efficiency,  177 
(27);  Committee  on  the  articulation  of  high 
schools  and  colleges,  177  (41);  Committee  on  the 


^\ 


improvement  of  physics  teacdiing,  177  (70);  Com- 
mittee on  vocational  education  and  guidance,  177 
(55).  Departments— business  education,  177 
(61H62);  child  hygiene,  177  (63)-(64);  elemen- 
tary education,  177  (34)-(37);  higher  education, 
177  (43)-(46);  kindergarten  education,  177  (30)- 
(33);  library,  177  (73)-(76);  manual  training  and 
art  education,  177  (52)-(58);  music  education,  177 
(59)-(60);  normal  schools,  177  (47)-(51);  physical 
education,  177  (65>-(66);  rural  and  agricultural 
education,  177  (80)-(81);  school  administration, 
177  (71)-(72);  school  patrons,  177  (78H79);  science 
Instruction,  177  (67)-(70);  secondary  education, 
177  (38)-(42);  special  education,  177  (77);  8iq)erin- 
tendence,177(10)-(24),306,700.  (General sessions, 
177  (l)-(9).  National  oouncU  of  educatico,  177 
(25H29). 
National  education  association,  177  (1);  Deft, 
or  8x7pebintendsnce,  408;  national  council 

or  EDUCATION,  408, 1315. 

National  league  of  nursing  education,  8, 1660. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, 536, 752, 184a 

National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  178, 816. 

National  univebsitt  roB  the  Unito>  States, 
176  (9),  189, 279, 481, 1064, 1568. 

National  vocational  guidance  association,  1300. 

National  women's  tbade-union  league,  1191, 
1256. 

Natubb  study,  228,  242,  628, 646, 1533, 1720,  1932- 
1933,196a 

Naval  tbainino,  1242-1245. 

Navarre,  C,  638. 

Nearing,  Boon,  196. 

Neave,E.F.M.,llll. 

Negro  teachers'  association  and  school  improvement 
league  of  Virginia,  179. 

Nbqboes,  565, 790-791,819,  (11)  (12),  1259, 1867. 

Neil8on,C.H.,123a 

Nerettl,  Luigi,  1465. 

Nesbit,  Edith.    8u  Bland,  Mrs.  Edith  (N.). 

Neumann,  Henry,  396  (2). 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  1778. 

New  England,  education,  801  (5),  1671. 

New  England  assodation  of  chemistry  teachers, 
13ia 

New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English,  233, 
677. 

New  Hampshibe,  education,  463, 609;  rural  schools, 
982. 

New  Haven,  (Conn.,  public  schools,  194. 

New  Jebset,  education,  825  (1). 

New  Jersey.   CouncO  of  education,  1048, 1806. 

New  Jersey.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  1956. 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association,  825. 

New  Obleans,  delinquency,  2080;  educational  re- 
search, 1704. 

New  school  movement,  16. 

New  South  Wales.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  977. 

New  Tbibb  township  high  school,  Kenilwobth, 
III.,  physical  training,  826. 

New  Yobk  ((City),  education,  400;  health  super- 
vision, 1800;  public  schools,  1000,  1004,  1070; 
school  hiquiry,  706, 796, 1999. 

New  York  (City).  Association  of  district  superin- 
tendents, 1999. 

New  York  (City).    Board  of  education,  1208,  1841. 
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New  York  (City).  Board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment.   Committee  on  school  inquiry,  /*00. 

New  York  (Citt).   Ethical  cultubb  schoo*.,  406. 

New  York  (City).  Pubuc  kvknino  school  of 
the  industrial  arts,  1278. 

New  York  (City).  Fubuc  school  188b  Manhat- 
tan, 497. 

New  York,  Colleoe  of  the  city  of,  2068  (6)  (8). 

New  York  (State),  education,  1888;  rural  schools, 
1368;  school  law,  296,  1572;  teachers,  1302  (3); 
vocational  education,  347. 

New  York  state  association  of  district  superin- 
tendents, 1888. 

New  York  state  college  for  teachers,  1984. 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  83. 

New  York  state  veterinary  college,  Cornell, 
150. 

New  York  training  school  for  public  service,  410. 

New  York  university,  histoiy,  682. 

New  York.    University  club,  1993. 

New  Zealand,  education,  1301  (41). 

Newberry,  Marie  A.,  995. 

Newcomen  foundation  school,  London,  1258. 

Newspapers.  See  Journalism;  Magazines; 
Press  and  education. 

Nichol,J.B.,1653(7). 

Nichols,  E.F.,  804(1). 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  809  (2). 

Noble,  Isabel,  1097. 

Nock,  A.  J.,  696, 1140. 

Normal  schools,  69, 177  (46)-(51),  396  (4)  (5),  801 
(4),  827  (17),  1024, 1031,  1309  (6)  (12),  1311  (2),  1657 
(3)  (4),  1778,  1989;  graduates,  177  (34)  (47),  470; 
physical  education,  511. 

Norris,A.C.,392(3). 

Norrls,E.B.,680(6). 

Norris,  O.  C,  239. 

North  American  civic  league  for  immigrants.  New 
York-New  Jersey  committee,  170. 

North  Carolina,  education,  1661  (16);  rural  life 
1370  (4);  vocational  education,  1661  (19). 

North  Carolina  ltterary  fund,  1668. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  1661. 

North  Carolina.  University.  Summer  school  for 
teachers,  1370. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  1662. 

North  Dakota,  consolidated  schools,  1758. 

North  Dakota,  Bible  study  accrediUng,  815  (11); 
education,  826  (2). 

North  Dakota  education  association,  826. 

North  of  England  education  conference,  180. 

Northrop,  AUce  R.,  129. 

Norwood,  Cyrfl,  180  (6). 

Noss,MaryO.,827(3). 

Nilchter,  Fr.,  1429. 

Nurses,  training,  3,  550,  555,  784,  123^1234,  1454, 
1660. 

Nutt,  H.  W.,  1629. 

Nutting,  M.  Adelaide,  1660  (2). 

Nydegger,J.A.,1643. 


Cakes,  G.H.M.,  1859. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  medical  faispection,  117. 

Obenchafai,  Lida  C,  1658  (17). 

Oberlin  college,  students'  programs,  681  (8). 


O'Brien,  H.  R.,  1528. 

Occupations.   See  Vocatk>nal  ouidancb. 

O'Donnell,  W.  C,  749. 

Odum,  H.  W.,  667. 

Oehme,  Walter,  1906. 

Oflenhauer,  R.  E.,  143. 

Ogden,  C.  K.,  798, 1272, 1490. 

O'Orady,  Alice,  656. 

Omo,  education,  198,  1083, 13U;  high  schools,  263; 

rural  lif^,  1750;  school  law,  173, 492, 577  (V);  school 

survey,  11, 84, 196, 410;  teachers,  84. 
Ohio  college  association,  1663. 
Ohio  state  school  survey  oommisskm,  410, 1068. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1311. 
Omo  STATE  teachers'  assooation,  1311  (1). 
Omo  STATE  UNiVERSiTY,sunmier  surveying,817  (10). 
Oloott,  Frances  J.,  623. 
Oldendorff,  Paul,  420. 
O'Leary,  W.  A.,  762  (8). 
Olerich,  Henry,  220. 
Olerich,  Viola  R.,230. 
Oliphant,  James,  1907. 
Oliver,  T.  E.,  1873. 
Olivet,  H.  S.,  1603. 

One-room  schools,  177  (2),  398  (3),  668, 992, 994. 
Opdycke,  J.  B.,  443, 827  (28),  1356, 1529, 1734. 
Open-air  schools,  312, 505, 721  (3)  (22),  1099, 1506, 

2016. 
Oppenheimer,  C.  P.,  1473  (7). 
Oral  English,  808  (2),  925, 930. 
Oral  hygiene,  1505. 
Orange  Co.,  Va.,  sanitary  survey,  1297. 
Oregon,  high  schools,  70;  rural  schools,  1540. 
Orient,  educatton,  1679, 2073-2075. 
Orr,  C.  I.,  1735. 
Orth,  R.,  276. 

Orton,  Edward,ir.,  680  (7),  802  (10). 
Osbom,  J.  W.,  2  (3). 
Osceola,  1072. 

Osgood,  Edith  W.,  1357, 1530. 
0'8hea,M.V.,334,  562,  780,  920,  1304,  (6),  1333^ 

1588. 
Osier,  William,  151. 
Ottlky,  Alice,  788. 
Ousley,  Clarence,  820  (2). 
Over-age  pupils.    See  Backward  childben. 
Over-pressure  in  schools,  1414. 
Overhulse,  C.  K.,  1889  (12). 
OVIEDO.      UNIVERSrrY,  483. 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  curriculum,  2005. 

Oxford  university,  91,  101,  476,  1168;  Bodleian 

library,  1649. 
Oxley,  C.  E.,  1818. 

P. 

Packard  motor  car  company,  corporation  school, 
812  (2).  • 

PlUlagogische  Jahresschau  Ober  das  volksschulwesen 
im  Jahre  1913, 1785. 

Pafaiter,G.S.,1358. 

Palmer,  Alice  N.,  827  (14). 

Palmer,  C.  F.,  177  (81). 

Palmer,  Cornelia,  1850. 

Palmer,  Erastus,  1766  (9). 

Palmer,  G.H.,  1992. 

Palmer,  J.  J.,  701(1). 

Palmer,  Luella  A.,  454, 978, 1309  (8),  1740. 
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PABSMT-TKACHSB  ASSOOAnOHB,  338, 1143, 1304  (2); 

bibliography,  1203.    9<e  a2fo  Home  and  school. 
PArish,E.A.,808. 
Park,  E.  R.,  1473  (0). 
Pabk  oollbqb,  Pabktillb,  Mo.,  1842. 
Puker,  Alice  N.,  1164, 1304  (9). 
Pvk6r,C.A.,1112. 
Farirar,O.H.,448. 
Puker,  air  Gilbert,  1328. 
Parker,  8.  R.,20OO. 

Pakxeb  8CSOOL,  San  Dnsoo,  Cal.,  1806. 
Parkin,  O.R.,  170(4). 
Parkliison,  W.  D.,979, 1804. 
Pabochial  schools,  1301  (7)  (15),  1«S3  (13)-<15)  (17). 

S€€  «2*0  CHUBCH  schools. 

Parsons,  Mrs,  Clement,  967. 

Parsons,  J.  O.,  1880  (20). 

Parsons,  San  E.,  784. 

Pabt^tocx  education,  145, 172,  752  (16)-(17),  1182, 

1434, 1445. 
Partlow,L.L.,717. 
Pasadena  moH  school,  7B8. 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  oorpoTBtion  school,  813  (3). 
Passano,  L.  M.,  600, 1057. 
Passk5njg,  Oswald,  221. 
Paterson,  Alice,  1317-1318. 
Patrick,  G.  T.  W.,  1131, 1607. 
Patbiotibic.   9ee  (^nrtc  education. 
Patterson,  C.  T„  258. 
Patterson,  H.  P.,  1486, 1880  (6). 
Patton,  W.  A.,  701  (7). 
Patser,  C.  E.,  1736. 
Paul,  H.G.,  630. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  1443. 
Payne,  B.  R.,  1471  (7). 
Payne,  E.G.,  1452. 
Payot,  Jules,  341, 640. 
Peabody,  J.  E.,  815  (13),  1810. 
Pkace,  174, 191, 393  (2),  395  (5),  821  (9),  1305  (1)  (2), 

1608. 
Pearse,  C.  G.,  392  (2),  396  (5),  700  (10),  815  (9),  1410, 

1665  (2),  1666  (10)  (12)  (19). 
Pearson,  F.  B.,  421. 
Pearson,  Karl,  1342. 
Pedagogics.   i8ee  Teaching. 
Peers,  E.  A.,  1359. 
Peeters,  Edonard,  809. 
Pelham,  H.  8.,  1192. 
Penmanship.   5ce  Handwbitino. 
PsNN  school,  St.  Helena  Island,  N.  C,  790. 
Pennsytyania  state  educational  association,  397, 701, 

827. 
Perisho,  E.  C,  1880  (1). 
Perkins,  A.  S.,  1220, 1531. 

Peekdcs  uhsipution  roB  THE  bund,  Boston,  795. 
Perlitz,  Lina,  1664  (12). 
Perrine,  Lara  A.,  826  (11). 
Perrotin,  Lte,  900. 
PCTTOtt,  G.  St  J.,  161. 
Perry,  C.  A.,  127, 1015, 1141, 1766  (20),  2028. 
Perry,  John,  1334, 1548. 
Perry,  Lawrence,  1816. 
Perry,  R.  B.,  1155. 
Perry,  W.G.,  819  (20). 
Persigout,  G.,  360. 
Person,  H.  8.,  817  (2). 
Pbbu,  ednoatitm,  501 


Petersen,  Anna  IC.,  9081. 

Peterson,  H.  A.,  1917. 

Petosket,  Mich.,  exceptional  children,  162. 

Pfordten,  Otto  von  der,  1402. 

Phelan,  John,  1475  (2). 

Phelps,  Alice  S.,  1767. 

Phelps,  Editha,  321. 

PHn.ADin.PHiA,  public  sdiools,  833. 

Phhjfpine  Islands,  education,  2  (1)  (3),  835, 843. 

Phillips,  Adams,  171. 

PhUl^,  J.  H.,  819  (15),  819  (26),  1473  (5),  1768. 

Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  266. 

PhILOSOPHT,  426, 1354, 1957. 

Philos<»ht,  Concobd  school,  1085. 

Phllpott,0.  H.,641. 

Phonics,  51. 

Physical  education,  158,  177  (65)-(66),  323-330, 
609^14,  734-740,  1124,  1309  (15),  1602-1604,  1811- 
1816, 1880  (21),  3025-2027. 

Physkal  GBOW^H,  1204. 

Physical  tests,  721  (24).  See  abo  Binet-Simon 
tests. 

Physics,  college  entrance  requirements,  433;  teach- 
faig,  177  (70),  232,  302  (8)  (9),  961, 1514, 1728, 1929, 
1957. 

Physioobaphy,  392  (4). 

Physiology,  teachiiig,  149, 1726. 

Picavet,R.,849. 

Pierce,  J.  A.,  1262, 1868. 

Pieitse,  W.  E.,  1888  (7). 

Pintner,  Rudolf,  1707. 

Pitts,  R.  8.,  423. 

Pittsbubgh.  Libebty  manual  abtb  school  fob 
gbade  pupils,  352. 

Pittsbubgh.    Mellon  institute,  1181, 1830. 

Play.  123,  458,  512,  834  (2),  1128,  1131,  1428-1427, 
1605-1607, 1817, 1888  (4),  1889  (18),  2028-2029;  bib- 
liography, 1298.    See  also  Games;  Rbcbeation. 

Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America, 
123. 

Playgbound  subveys,  1126. 

Playgbounds,  123, 1128, 1426-1427, 1605-1607, 1817, 
2028-2029;  bibliography,  1298. 

Plays,  school,  48. 

POhlnuum,  Robert  von,  642. 

Plumb,  Mary  K.,  1798. 

POETBY,  teaching,  923-923, 1716, 1938. 

Poincar^,  Raymond,  707. 

Politics  and  education,  291, 1888  (11). 

Polk  CJounty,  Obeg.,  rural  schools,  1540. 

Pollock,  H.M.,  60. 

"Pony,"  use,  1512. 

Poore,  W.  A.,  473. 

Porter,  E.  H.,  311. 

Pobtland,  Obeg.,  public  schools,  190, 205, 496. 

PoBTO  Rico,  education,  2  (2). 

Poske,  Friedrlch,  1957. 

Posse,  Rose,  177  (66). 

Post,  L.  F.,  1306  (2)  (11). 

Potter,  Alicia,  601. 

Potter,  M.  C,  177  (40),  1309  (9). 

Powell,  L.  P.,  1617. 

Powell,  Susie,  1471  (2). 

Power,  Effle  L.,  1288. 

Pbactical  education.  8te  Vocahonal  educa- 
tion. 

Pbecooty,  890, 1918. 
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Presbyterian  church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Board  of  home 
missions.  Dept.  of  church  and  country  life,  1750- 
1760. 

PRXSS  AND  EDUCATION,  1658  (1). 

Preston,  Josephine  C,  259, 1309  (4). 

Pretzel,  C.L.  A.,  1029. 

Pbkvocational  education,  539,  827  (2),  1171, 
11$3, 1446, 1658  (7),  2046. 

Price,  Cecil,  1248. 

Price,  R.R.,  1306  (14). 

Price,  W.R.,  240. 

Prfcieaux,  E.  B.  R.,  850. 

Prmaby  education,  57-61,  249-250,  663-668,  1363- 
1366, 1748-1761. 

Princeton  untvebsfty,  450, 608, 1038, 1067, 1113. 

Pbinopaub,  836  (6)  (7).    See  oZso  School  boards. 

pundples  and  practice  op  teaching.  su 
Teaching. 

Printino,  teaching,  354, 1665  (13). 

Pritchard,  Eric,  1822. 
,  Pritchett,H.  S.,1395. 

Private  schools,  13ia 

Proctor  system,  1216. 

Profession,  (^oice  of.  See  Vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Professional  education,  148-162,  366-^7,  519- 
558,  783-784,  1331,  1660  (1),  1853-1856,  2061-2064. 
See  also  Industrial  education;  Manual  train- 
ing; Technical  education;  Vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Professors.    See  College  professors. 

Promotion  of  pupils,  6  (2),  495, 500, 821  (4),  1091- 
1092,  1656  (7),  1660  (20),  1797.  See  aUo  Back- 
ward children;  Grading;  Retardation. 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  357, 394  (1),  397  (4),  824  (4)  (5). 

Prosser,C.  S.,1396. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  education,  405. 

Provinclal  XTNiVERSiTiES,  Canada,  699. 

Prflfer,  Johannes,  763, 1670. 

Prussia,  education,  201, 1014, 1482;  school  law,  851. 

Psychology,  1376,  1935;  experimental,  1027.  See 
aleo  Educational  psychology. 

Psychophysical  tests.  See  Binet^dcon  tests; 
Mental  tests. 

Public  education  association  of  Philadelphia,  833. 

PuBUC  health.    See  Hygiene,  public. 

PuBUc  schools  (endowed),  Ot.  Brit.,  1013, 1164. 

PuBUc  SCHOOLS,  United  States.  See  United 
States,  education. 

PuBUC  service,  training  for,  1561, 2068. 

PuBUC  speaking,  245, 631. 

Puffer,  J.  A.,  1666  (2)  (3). 

Pimcheon,  Kathertne  E.,  678. 

PXTNISHMENT,  COrpoRJ,  704. 

Pupil  self-government,   llo-Ul,  1857;  bibliog- 
raphy, 1293. 
Pusy,E.  D.,1085. 
Putnam,  Alice,  968. 
Pyke,A.J.,828(4). 
Pyle,W.H.,  901, 1823. 


Quayl^  W.  A.,  1666  (4). 
Quest,  A.  L.Hall,  2011. 
Quigley,  Samuel,  1306  (10). 
Quinn,  Mary  J.,362. 
Quint,  W.D.,  1792. 


Rabun  County,  Oa.,  education,  1971. 

Radosavljevich,  P.  R.,  902. 

Raflety,W.E.,337. 

Ramsay,  R.  L.,  1308  (4). 

Ranck,  S.  H.,  1469  (2). 

Randall,  C.C,  1307(3). 

RandaU,  J.  A.,  177  (70). 

Rankin,  A.  W.,  2004. 

Rankin,  W.  S.,  1471  (6). 

Rao,  C.  R.  N.,  1589. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  177  (64),  504, 725, 1302  (11),  1300  (17), 
2051. 

Raper,  C.  L.,  260, 1661  (18). 

Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  576. 

Rathbun.F.E.,  830(1). 

Rathmann,  C.  G.,  1874, 2027. 

Rawls,  Elizabeth  S.,  962. 

Ray,  L.  B.,  821  (4). 

Ray,  P.  O.,  827  (19). 

Raycroft,  J.  E.,  1113. 

Rayen,  H.  K.,  874. 

Raymond,  Anan,  1397. 

Raymond,  Frances  Efflngv,  177  (61). 

Raymond  Riordan  school,  764. 

Rayner,  W.  H.,  1193. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1301  (13). 

Reading,  43,  61, 014, 916-018, 1624, 1687, 1738, 1956^. 
See  aleo  Libraries  and  reading. 

Reading  circles,  1888  (3). 

Reagan,  C.  R.,  71, 1827. 

Real  estate,  instruction,  1222. 

Reaney,  M.  Jane,  1860. 

Reavis,  W.  C,  1590. 

Reber,  L.  E.,  378, 680  (5),  762  (1),  1299. 

Recitation,  1337, 1692, 1906. 

Reckoning  test)  893. 

Recreation,  468, 1128.    See  also  Games;  Play. 

Recreation  centers,  127,  269,  1141.  See  ai» 
Schools  as  soclll  centers. 

Recreation  surveys,  2028. 

Redfleld,  W.  C,  537,  752  (7),  812  (5). 

Redwood  county,  Minn.,  religious  life,  1754. 

Reed  college,  course  on  social  living,  681  (7). 

Reeves,  A.  R.,  1886  (1). 

Reeves,  Edith,  1860. 

Reeves,  I.  L.,  1244. 

Regents'  examinations,  New  York,  1888  (14)  (15). 

Registtf,  L.  B.,  152. 

Reichel,  Walther,  608. 

Reid,O.L.,1658(19). 

Rein,  W.,  831  (1). 

Reinach,  Theodore,  20. 

Religious  education,  133-136,  342-346,  624-^)29, 
681,  747-761,  909,  1167-1169,  1431-1432,  1619-1620, 
1653  (1),  1664  (7),  1828-1829, 2035-2040. 

Religious  education  association,  681. 

Reugious  pedagogy.   See  Sunday  schoous. 

Reugious  surveys,  1754. 

Renshaw,J.  H.,811(13). 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  instttute,  2052. 

Repplier,  Agnes,  21, 733. 

Research,  367, 1043, 1056, 1790. 

Retardation,  109,  304,  306,  498,  1093,  1006,  1097, 
1306  (16),  1658  (6),  1665  (13),  1797.  Su  also  Back- 
ward children;  Elimination;  Promotion  or 

PUPILB. 
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R^,  A.  A.,  721(0). 
RtjBoldB,  A.  C,  1661  (2). 
Reynolds,  J.  H.,  662. 

Rhxtobic,  640, 934.   See  also  English  lakouaob, 
oompositioii. 

RHODIS  8CHOLABSHIP8,  178  (4). 

Rlu>toii,A.L.,1471(9). 

RJo0,Melvin,2O6O. 

RSce,O.B.,177(74). 

RKX  nCBTITUTB,  1906. 

Rkb  Tsn,  27. 
Richard,  BroOer,  1653  (6). 
Richards,  C.  R.,  144, 762  (9),  1766  (17). 
Richards,  Florence  H.,  514. 
Richardson,  G.  H.,  750. 
Rkhmoitd,  vocational  education  survey,  1840. 
Riditer,  Johannes,  1691. 
Rickard,O.E.,1980. 
Rlckett8,P.C.,2052. 
Riddle,  C.B.,  1068. 
Rigg,C.E.,563. 
Rlndge,F.  H.,538. 
Riordan,  Raymond,  764, 1666  (18). 
Rippmann,  Walter,  1532. 
Risley,  J.  H.,  1383, 1658  (15). 
Roadi,  Afr«.J.V.,1761. 
Roach,  W.W.,  312, 505. 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  177  (17). 
Roberts,  E.L.,  819  (16). 
Roberts,  W.E.,  814  (2). 
Roberts,  W.  K.,  145, 752  (16),  1445  (3). 
Robertson,  J.  W.,  828  (1)  (2). 
Robins,  liargaret  D.,  1256. 
Robinson,  K.D.,  1842. 
Robiaon,  C.  H.,  1786  (17). 
Rodeffer,J.  D.,939. 
Roedcer,W.F.,1968. 
Roger,  Manrice,  270, 462, 1016. 
Rogers,  A.  C,  164. 
Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  1708. 
Rogers,  Francis,  643. 

Roman  Cathouc  chubch,  education,  195, 1301  (15), 
1663  (12)  (14),  1896.   See  also  Monastic  schools. 
ROMS,  vocational  education,  1843. 
Root,  A.  8.,  1875. 
Roques,  Paul,  940. 
Rose,  Mary  8.,  1851. 

RosKLAND,  III.    Van  Vussingen  school,  1720. 
Rosenthal,  Qwrg,  1863. 
RosENWALD,  Julius,  1867. 
Roser,  Blanche  L.,  1656  (12). 
Rounds,  C.R.,  1737. 
Roussy,  Baptiste,  1450. 
Rowe,  Blanche  H.,  1738. 
Rowe,H.M.,1221. 
Rowe,  R.C.,  1501. 
Roy,B.K.,915. 
Roys,  AbbyE.,  947. 
Rubins,  R.B.,  1^7  (19). 

RUItAL  CHUBCHES,  665,987. 

Rural  lite,  68,72,253,394  (7),  458, 701  (6),  819  (4), 

824  (7),  993, 1306  (6),  1309  (12),  1370, 1471  (4H6), 

(13)  (14),  (22),  1537, 1657  (4),  1664  (4)  (5);   blbllog- 

nq)hy,]293. 
Rusal  school  childbkn,  1503. 
Rural  school  librabibs,  177  (74),  995^  1469  (6),  (7). 

1653,1666(9). 


Rural  schools,  63-75, 171,  177  (5)  (26)  (57)  (71), 
251-262, 395  (7),  398  (2),  457-461, 659-660, 700  (6„  701 
(5)  (6)  (12)  (13),  801  (3),  819  (4)  (10)  (22),  824  (3)  (8). 
836  (10),  960-999, 1301  (8),  1309  (2)  (11),  1366-1371, 
1471  (12)  (21),  1473  (2),  1475  (2),  1537-1544, 1656  (8) 
(13),  1657  (13),  1659  (3)  (4),  1664  (13)  (14),  1752-1763, 
1879, 1880, 1884, 1888  (1)  (6)  (9)  (12),  1889  (1)  (3)  (4) 
(10),  1970-1973, 3003;  bibliography,  460, 1293.    See 

also  (^NSOUDATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Rural  surveys,  394  (3),  1759-1760. 

Russell,  Isaac,  583. 

Russell,  J.  E.,  424. 

RusseU,L.J.,615. 

Russell,  W.  F.,  1360, 1969. 

Russu,  education,  846, 1301  (39). 

Rutland,  J.  R.,  819  (21). 

Rutland,  Miss  Johnnie  W.,393  (4). 

Ryan,  Orson,  177  (65). 

Ryan,  W.C.jr.,  577  (HI),  1301  (1). 

8. 
Sabine,  E.D.,  817  (3). 
Sachse,A.,851. 
Sadler,  M.E.,  180(1). 
8affloUi,F.U.,456. 
8tClair,D.F.,72. 
8t  John,  CO.,  1889  (11). 
St.  John's  college,  Agra,  Inpu,  686. 
St.  Helena  Island,  N.  C.    Penn  school,  790. 
Sa]eeby,C.W.,1601. 
SalisbOK,  Paul  von,  102. 
Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  1280. 
Samson,  Mary  E.,  1309  (15). 
Sanders,  F.  W.,22, 214, 425, 875, 1335, 1493, 1602, 1908* 
Sanderson,  E.  D.,  802  (14),  1059. 
San  Diego,  Cal.    Parker  school,  1508. 
Sandiford,  Peter,  742, 903, 1779. 
San  Francisco,  public  schools,  1675. 
Sanitart  surveys,  1297, 1543. 
Santa  Fe  railway  system,  apprentice  schools,  767. 
Sardou,  Prosper,  668. 
Sargent,  C.  O. ,  996, 1973. 
Saricar,V.K.,215. 

Saskatchewan  educational  association,  828. 
Scandinavian  languages,  teaching,  826  (8). 
Saunders,  A.  H.,  1301  (27). 
Schaefler,  N.  C,  85, 177  (16),  815  (4),  827  (6). 
Schallenberger,  Margaret  E.,  1309  (2). 
Schaper,  W.  A.,  1650. 
Schauer,  Richard,  2062. 
Schermerhom,  Oraoe,  782. 
Schilling,  M.,  335. 
Schively,  Adeline  F.,  1960. 
Scfalafly,  R.  K.,  817  (10). 
Schlunk,  Martin,  1461. 
Schmidlninx,  Hans,  1398. 
Schmidt,  A.,  34. 
Schmidt,  F.  A.,  1114. 
Schmidt,  Franz,  lOSa 
Schmidt,  H.  W.,  1666  (21). 
SchmiU,  Clara,  1709. 

Schmits, ,  223. 

Schneider,  Herman,  1448. 
Schoch,  E.  P.,  1961. 
Schoenfelder,  L.,  720, 1580. 
SchoflT,  Mts.  Frederic,  338. 
ScHOLABaBirs,  176  (4),  1045. 
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SCaOOL    ADMINI9CRATION.     Su    ADMINISTBATI0N» 

schools. 
School  aob,  217, 501, 721  (12). 
School  and  community.   8u  Community  and 

school;  Social  aspects  of  education. 
School  and  home,  177  (78H79).   Su  also  Pabent- 

TBACHEB  A880CUTIONS. 

School  aechttectube,  114-115,  652,  718-720,  109ft- 
1000, 1579-1580, 1666  (14),  1757, 1790, 1884. 

School  boabds,  1407, 1657  (15)  (16),  1664  (0),  1880 
(23),  2000.    S^e  alto  TKSSClPJLjJi. 

School  books.   See  Text-books. 

School  childeen.   See  Childben. 

School  clinics,  722, 1110. 

School  cbedit  fob  home  wokk,  177  (17),  782,  810 
(24),  822  (2),  1515, 1746. 

School  discipline.  iSee  Discipline;  School  man- 
agement. 

School  extension.   See  Edxtcation  extension. 

School  fabms,  1307  (4),  2056. 

School  finance,  706,  826  (9),  1061,  1406,  1658  (3), 
1705,  1887.  See  alto  Administbation,  schools; 
Univebsities  and  colleges,  finance. 

School  gabdens,  177  (81),  515-516, 121^1214, 1300 
(10),  1449, 1849.    See  alto  Qabdens. 

School  oovebnment.   See  School  management. 

School  houbs,  2017. 

School  houses.   See  School  abchitectube. 

School  HYGIENE,  116-120, 173, 177  (26)  (29)  (63)  (64), 
308-317,  501^506,  509^510,  721-726,  819  (5)  (6),  820 
(3),  827  (5)  (13),  829  (7),  1100-1118,  1302  (11),  1300 
(18),  1414-1420, 1473  (6),  1581-1505, 1657  (12),  1800- 
1807, 1880  (20),  2016-2022. 

School  imfbotement  leagues,  Kentucky,  461. 

School  LAWS,   ^ee  Legislation. 

School  libbabies.   See  Libbabies. 

School  ughting,  1579. 

School  lunches.   See  Childben,  fBeding. 

School  management,  110-113,  177  (11)  (17),  303- 
307,  494-600,  713-717,  1001-1097,  1413,  1574-1578, 
1653  (2),  1666  (8)  (22),  1796-1798,  2007-2015.  See 
also  Discipline. 

School  museums,  826  (l  l).   See  also  Museums. 

School  nubse,  1582. 

School  pafebs.   See  Joubnalism. 

School  plays,  4S, 

SCHOOLBOOM  DECOBATION,  1098. 

School  sanitation.   See  School  hygiene. 

School  sayings  banks,  499, 821  (5). 

School  sessions,  1661  (13). 

School  supebvision.   See  Supeevision. 

School  subveys.    See  Subveys,  edacationaU 

Schools,  medical  inspection.  See  BCedical  in- 
spection OF  schools. 

Schools  as  sooal  centebs,  177  (4),  819  (3),  827 
(1),  981,  1015,  1136,  1139,  1471  (10),  1542,  1609, 
1653  (17),  1658  (24),  1756, 1972.    See  also  Recbea- 

nON  CENTEBS. 

Schulthess,  WOhelm,  2022. 

SchultB,  E.  W.,  752  (15). 

Schultze,  Ernst,  773. 

Schuster,  Sarah  J.,  73. 

Schwartz,  E.,  493. 

SCIENCE,  applied,  1309  (10);  teaching,  44, 177  (67)- 

(70),  227, 229,  302, 629, 824  (11),  960-962, 1510, 1525, 

1723-1724, 1952-1958, 1062. 

Scientific  management,  177  (20),  303, 817  (2). 


Bcientifh;  besbabch,  1043, 1055. 

Scotland,  domestic  soienoe,  547, 781;  education,  8. 

Soott,A.8.,820(5). 

Scott,  F.N.,  1662(1). 

Scott,  M.C.,  870. 

Scott  county,  Va.,  education,  1667. 

Scouts.   See  Boy  scouts. 

Scrifaner,  E.  E.,  177  (52). 

Scroggs,  W.  O.,  1739. 

Scudder,M.T.,1888(10). 

SCUDDEB  school,  lOSw 

SCUOLA  BINNOYATA,  MiLAN,  013. 

Sears,  J.  B.,  1086. 

Sechrist,  F.  K.,  2013w 

Secondaby  education,  76-70,  J80  (2)  (6),  263-273, 
462-460,  669^72,  801  (2),  804-^05,  815  (4),  828  (4), 
1000-1017, 1301  (5),  1325, 1372-1377,1493,  1545-1549, 
1764-1769, 1906, 1974-1982.  See  also  High  schools. 

Seeley,  Levi,  1319. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  679, 1371, 16M,  1665  (3),  1762. 

Segar,  Mary,  1565. 

Segbegation,  399  (9),  818  (2).  See  also  Coeduca- 
tion; Coobdinate  colleges. 

Seldes,  O.  V.,  1566. 

SELF-Acrrvmr  clas^,  2014. 

Self-govebnment,  110-111,  1857;  bibliography, 
1298. 

Self-teaching,  class,  33. 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  1766  (14). 

Selter,  Hugo,  1115. 

Selvidge,  R.  W.,  1194, 1665  (1). 

Senger,  H.  L.,  945. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  341, 444. 

Sebyants,  training,  1258. 

Seyen-yeab  elementaby  school,  177  (19).  See 
also  JuNiOB  high  schools;  Six-and-six  plan. 

Sewkkley,  Penn.,  public  schools,  402. 

Sex  hygiene,  121-122,  177  (63),  180  (8),  318-322, 
507-508,  700  (8)-(10),  721  (5),  727-733,  814  (6),  815 
(13),  llMWrn,  1302  (10),  1309  (13)  (14),  1421-1425, 
1506-1596,  1806-1810,  1888  (13),  2023-3024. 

Sex  in  education.   See  Coeducation;  Sbobboa- 

TION. 

Sezson,  J.  A.,  1760. 

Seymoub,  H.  C,  1540. 

Shaokelfard,  W.N.,  1195, 1657  (18). 

Shakespeabe,  teaching  of,  637. 

8hand,A.F.,1341. 

Shank,  Ethel  L,  1656  (11). 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  827  (16). 

Shaver,  F.  W.,  821  (6). 

Shaw,  Elisabeth  R.,  177  (33). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  177  (2),  260, 668. 

Sheats,  W.  N.,  303  (1). 

Shefiaeld,A.D.,932. 

Sherman,  C.  E.,  817  (10),  817  (14). 

Sherman,  E.C.,  825  (8). 

Sherman,  Ruth  B.,  555. 

Shewmake,  E.  F.,  1740. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  128, 520, 765, 877, 1598, 1793. 

Shiels,  Albert,  3068  (6). 

Short,  R.  L.,  146, 392  (6). 

Shreves,R.M.,1710. 

Shriber,J.H.,997. 

Shutleworth,C.,242. 

Sibebia,  eduoatian,  412. 

Siepert,A.F.,60L 
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Siepmtim,  Otto,  941. 

Sies,  R.  W.,  827  (»). 

SlOMA  XI,  1308. 

8Ilv«r,E.L.,801(8). 

Simmons,  A.  T.,  1983. 

8imoD,Th.,a077. 

Simpson,  If.  If.,  9n. 

Sinclair,  W.  If.,  1608. 

SnroiNO,  instmctian,  643, 1654  (3). 

SlNOLB-BOOM  SCHOOLS,  177  (2),  306  (3),  668, 992, 994. 

8ioiiSBat,8t.Q.L.,447. 

8iBSQn,E.O.,  1766(8). 

Six-AN1>4IX  PLAN,  819  (2),  1408,  1663  (2),  2006. 

8u    9190    JXTNIOB    mOH    SCBOOU;  SSVXK-TZAS 

ELBMBNTABT  SCHOOL. 

Skaele,  Annie  C.,1W1. 

Skinner,  H.M.,603. 

Slbip,  1116. 

SlemQn,B.T.,1096. 

Sk»8on,E.E.,100D. 

SluB,  H.  O.,  1657  (6). 

Sman,A.W.,1604. 

8man,R.O.,801(10). 

Small,  Sidney  Aylmer-,  433. 

Small,  W.  H.,  1671. 

SmaU,  W.  8.,  313, 721  (15),  1361. 

Smith,  Alice  M.,  323. 

Smith,  Amm  T.,  5n  (II),  1301  (30). 

Smith,  D.B.,  1766  (13). 

Smith,  Mn.  E.  F.  8.,  3  (2). 

Smith,  F.  W.,  700  (5),  1081. 

Smith,  G.  M.,  1880  (8). 

Smith,  George,  1200. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  23, 1536. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  358, 816  (1). 

Smith,  H.  P.,  301, 1573. 

Smith,  H.  R.,  1196. 

Smith,  Meredith,  454. 

Smith,  T.  B.,  1672. 

Smith,  T.  M.,  644. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  1846. 

Snedden,  David,  177  (23),  396  (6),  792  (4),  801  (1), 
878, 1741-1742, 1766  (5)  (21),  2060. 

SmcDDSK,  David,  877. 

SneU,J.  F.,363. 

Snow,  Mary  8.,  823  (5). 

Snyder,  E.R.,  1766  (4). 

Snydw,  H.  N.,  1165. 

Snyder,  Henry,  468. 

Snyder,  Z.X.,  177  (50). 

Soares,  T.  O.,  1166. 

Social  aspkcts  of  education,  124-128,  177  (6), 
331-335, 396  (1),  398  (2),  462, 517-520, 741-742, 1134- 
1143, 1306  (12),  1428-1430, 1473  (5),  1608-1611,  1657 
(7),  1818-1819, 2030.    See  also  Homk  and  school. 

Social  cxntebs.  8e€  Recreation  centebs; 
Schools  as  social  centebs. 

dooAL  science,  teaching,  47, 649. 

Social  bubvets,  1542. 

SoaiUSM  AND  education,  585. 

Society  Ibr  the  promotion  of  engineering  educa- 
tion, 817. 

Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  181. 

SoooLOGT,  mral,  bibliography,  802  (1);  teadiing, 
624,948,1066. 

Sommers,  H.  A.,  166S  (1). 

Sender,  CD.,  670. 


South  Ambbica.   See  Latin-Ambbican  states. 

South  Cabolina,  teachers,  4  (3). 

Sooth  CaroUna  state  teachers'  association,  4. 

South  Dakota,  education,  1880. 

South  DakoU  educational  association,  1880. 

Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  assodatlon,  308. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  182, 818. 

Southbbn  con  mibsion  on  aocbbdited  schools, 

79. 
Southern  educational  association,  819, 1471. 
Southbbn   industbial  orsnTUTE,   Chablottb, 

N.  C,  1276. 
Southbbn  mountainbebs,  llOO,  1663. 
Southbbn  states,  education,  806, 1471  (7),  1669. 
Spain,  education,  841. 

Spanish  Ambbica.   See  Latin- Ambbican  states. 
Spanish  lanouaob,  teachhig,  1941. 
Sparks,  E.E.,  1306(1). 

Spabtanbxtbo,  8.  C.   Textile  institute,  1182. 
SpaoMing,  F.  E.,  177  (20),  700  (3). 
Spanldhig,  T.  M.,  1567. 
Special  ffl.A«HEs,  1367, 1666  (19).   See  aUo  Defbc- 

nvBs;  EzcBpnoNAL  childben. 
Special  studbnts,  1662  (5H7).  j 

Spbllino,  244,  911Mai,  1506,  1715,  1948;  simplified, 

1308(4). 
Spenoe,  P.  8.,  1503. 
Spillane,  Richard,  197. 
SpiUer,  Oostav,  1425. 
Spranger,  Eduard,  1478. 
Springer,  F.  W.,  24. 
Springer,  Isidore,  708. 

SPBiNoriELD,  III.,  education,  887;  recreation,  20(28. 
Spbinovocld,  Mass.,  kindergarten,  455. 
Spry,  Walter,  1654  (1). 
Spahler,J.,2053. 
Squinting,  1111. 
Squires,  V.  P.,  815  (11). 
Standabdization,  high  schools,  1012, 1979. 
Stanton,  B.  F.,  1311  (4),  1657  (14). 
State  aid,  177  (23),  826  (10). 
State  association  of  district  superintendents  of  the 

state  of  New  York,  1888. 
State  UNivEBsmBS,  94,  96,  176  (1)  (6)-(8),  891, 

1657(2). 
Statistics,  university,  176  (3);  registration,  606. 
Staton,  G.  D.,  1664  (15). 
Steames,  R.  C,  819  (9). 
Steams,  A.  E.,  329. 
Steams,  H.  E.,  103. 
Steams,  W.  N.,  345, 826  (2). 
Steel,  J/iMK.,  972. 
Steeper,  H.  T.,  445. 
Steffens,  Lincoln,  604. 
Stelsner,  Helene  F.,  721  (18). 
Stephanl,  G.,  726. 
Stephani,  P.,  314. 
Stephens,  M.  B.,  395  (4),  (6),  811  (7)  (14),  812  (1), 

1660(1). 
Stem,  H.,  1711. 
Stern,  L.  W.,  616. 
Stem,  Leo,  1474  (1). 
Stem,  WiUiam,  1502. 
Stevens,  F.  L.,  1848. 
Stevens,  W.  Le  C,  104. 
StevensMi,  Morley,  1167. 
Stewart,  C.  A.,  330. 
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Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  3  (1),  IMO  (4). 

Stewart,  J.  8.,  70. 

Stewart,  Jane  A.,  1444. 

Stewart,  P.  F.,  1664  (2). 

Stffllch,  Oscar,  1482  (V). 

StilweU,  KatherineM.,  1687. 

Stimson,  R.  W.,  776. 

Stocker,  Augustine,  1663  (8). 

Stockton,  H.  J.,  827  (26). 

Stoke8,A.  P.,  1432,1668. 

Stone,  A.  F.,  5  (4). 

Stone,  C.  R.,  1687. 

Stone,  JuUaM.,  64. 

Stone,  M.S.,  801  (3). 

Stone,  T.H.,  1411. 

Stone,  W.  E.,  1810. 

Stane,W.H.,823(8). 

Stons  test,  27. 

Stoner,  Winifred  S.,  879, 1304  (7),  16M. 

Storey,  T.  A.,  721  (17),  1766  (18). 

Stokiss  and  8TOBT  TBLUNG,  32, 620, 623, 1661  (5). 

Storm,  A.  V.,  177  (46). 

Stott,  R.  O.,  1657  (3). 

Stoat,  J.  E.,  1805, 1081. 

Stout,  O.V.  P.,  680  (3). 

Strachan,  Alexander,  1880  (21). 

Straus,  O.  S.,  2075. 

Strayer,  D.  W.,  1743. 

Strayer,  O.  D.,  177  (27),  507,  TOO  (1),  823  (1)  (3), 

825(5). 
Strong,  Alice  C,  31. 
Strong,  Ann  G.,  1766  (16). 
Strong,  Frank,  176  (13),  687. 
Strong,  H.  A.,  1744. 
Strother,  J.  C,  1657  (16). 
Strout,  J.  W.,  261. 
Strunsky,  Simeon,  1487. 
Stnart,D.D.V.,ir.,004. 
Stuart,  M.  H.,  177  (38). 
Stuart,  R.  R.,  177  (62). 

Studentisch-pAdagogiscbe  tagung,  Braslan,  603. 
Studkmts,  college,  88, 605, 810  (20),  1060, 1068, 1065, 

1391, 1662  (5)-(7),  1786. 
Studies.   See  Corbklahon  or  snrDaa, 
Studt,  method,  882, 1374;  superrised,  14. 
Sturm,  Marie,  2071. 
Stutterino,  316,880. 
Suban-Mabire,C.,  1460. 

SxnSNOBMAL  CHILDREN.  Set  DBFECnVSS;  EXCEP- 
TIONAL childebn;  Fbbblb-mindbd. 

Sudeley,  — ,  35. 

Sullivan,  James,  807  (4),  1766  (14). 

Sullivan,  Margaret,  307  (5). 

Summer,  C.  W.,  576. 

summ eb  camps,  014. 

Summer  schools,  1271. 

SUMMEB  WOBK,  engineering,  817  (13);  surveying, 
817(10). 

Sunday  schools,  133,  342-343,  748, 1163, 1167, 1160, 
1620,2035. 

Supebintendbnts,  308  (7),  710,1025,1090,1666,(12); 
county,  823  (7)-(8),  1661  (17),  1664  (2)  (15),  2001; 
district,  1888;  tenure,  200,  1080. 

SUPEBVisiON,  400, 825  (5),  007, 1306  (17),  1471  (11); 
county,  700, 1571, 1656  (0);  city,  177  (10);  rural, 
260, 660    See  aUo  Athlbucs,  supervisioiL 

SUBVETINO,  817  (10). 


SuBVETs,  bibliography,  816;  educational,  11,  106, 
181  (7H0),  100, 10»-100,  206, 300,  306  (3),  400-410, 
*480, 507, 700  (1),  706, 708, 816  (1)  (2),  837,  840,  853, 
006, 1074, 1186, 1366, 1404, 1473  (1),  1840, 1801,  lOH, 
1073,  1076,  2006;  playground,  1126;  recreatioD, 
2028;  religious,  1754;  rural,  304  (3),  17SO-1760; 
sanitary,  1207, 1548;  social,  1642;  vocbUoobI  edu- 
cation, 358, 1840. 

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  248. 

Sutton,  W.  8.,  181  (4),  700, 821  (2),  882, 1664  (0). 

Susnllo,  Henry,  177  (25). 

Swain,  Joseph,  177  (28),  816  (1),  1868. 

Swan,L.O.,308(4). 

Swearingen,  J.  E.,  4  (3). 

Sweden,  education,  1301  (33). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  307  (5). 

Sweeny,  Mary  E.,  810  (17). 

Swift,  E.  J.,  006. 

Swift,  H.T.,  244. 

SWTREBLAND,  education,  390, 819  (1 ),  1301  (35). 

Syford,  Ethel,  52. 

T. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  defective  children,  2078. 

Taft,W.H.,  605, 1400. 

Taoobe,  R.  N.,  015. 

Tapper,  Thomas,  1745. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  752  (11). 

Tate,  W.'K.,  300, 810  (1),  096, 1473  (2). 

Tavemire,  Eugene,  1896. 

Taxation,  260, 450, 1077, 1661  (18). 

Taylor,  A.  R.,  604. 

Taylor,  O.K.,  1132, 2034. 

Taylor,  B.  H.,  1503. 

Taylor,  E.  L.,  766. 

Taylor,  H.  L.,  566. 

Taylor,  Hoy,  1661  (lo). 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  1257. 

Taylor,  J.  8.,  018, 1625, 1000. 

Teachebs,  4  (3),  80-87, 177  (14)  (10)  (25),  181,  276, 
393  (3),  305  (4),  308  (1),  676, 678, 821  (1),  823  (4),  827 
(6),  828  (2),  830  (3),  1306  (3),  1307  (1),  1551-1553. 
1658  (2),  1770-1781, 1880  (22),  1083-1092;  ^polnt- 
ment,  473, 802  (14),  1658  (15);  certification,  84, 827 
(20),  1022,  1771;  efficiency,  177  (21),  1661  (10); 
hic^  school,  274-275, 826  (3)  (4);  married  women, 
87;  North  Carolina,  1661  (2);  pensions,  81, 307  (7), 
802  (12)-(13),  1203,  1657  (5),  1889  (8);  qualifica- 
tions, 674,  1302  (3);  rathig,  909,  1078,  1065,  1303, 
1383,  1555,  1772;  registration,  676;  rural  schools, 
256, 661, 700  (7),  701  (9),  1664  (3),  1889  (9);  salaries, 
177  (18)  (28),  802  (16),  816  (7),  1026, 1032, 1040, 1298, 
1309  (3),  1370-1380, 1774, 1986;  training,  67, 177  (34) 
(50)  (51),256, 274-276, 392  (7),  470-474, 661, 673-670, 
700  (5)  (7),  701  (7H9),  748, 806  (4),  826  (4),  827  (8), 
1018-1032, 1259, 1301  (24),  1311  (3),  1378-1384, 1471 
(7)-(9),  1550-1556,  1630-1640,  1657  (17),  1658  (5), 
1664  (3),  1721, 1761, 1777, 1889  (9),  1987-1980, 1001, 
2035, 2004;  women,  206, 673, 675. 

Teachebs'  agencies,  1556;  state,  181  (6). 

Teachebs*  instttutes,  823  (11),  1311  (4),  1776, 
1780-1781. 

TeaCHINO,  13-25,  177  (16),  202-216, 413-427, 600-«)4, 
855-882, 1202, 1320-1337, 1488-1403, 1684-1696,  1880 
(25),  189&-1909. 

Technical  education,  631,  640,  603.  See  oIm 
Indx^tbial  education;  Manual  tbaxnino; 
Pbofessional  education;  Vocahomal  edu- 
cation. 
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Teed,  A.  v.,  999. 

Teissier,  Joseph,  557. 

TlMFEXAMCB,  648^  1656  (U). 

Temple,  W.,  751. 

Tennessee.    Sapreme  Court,  697. 

Tenney,  A.  F.,  529. 

Terman,  L.  If.,  315, 506, 814  (4),  1107, 1116, 1918. 

Terrell,  J.  B.,  672. 

Terrell,  R.  F.,  271. 

Terry,?.  W., 245. 

Tzarrs.    8u  Mcmtal  Tzsrrs;  Physical  tests.  A  Uo 

under  name  ofteU. 
TxxAS,  rural  schools,  1544. 
Texas  state  teachers'  assodation,  1664. 
Textbooks,  491,  1661  (12);  government  control, 

1069, 1076, 1473  (3)  (4)  (8);  Ontario,  819  (8). 
TEXTIIJE  nrSTTTUTB,  Spabtanbubo,  8.  C,  1182. 
Thatcher,  O.  J.,  198. 
Theatkx  and  education,  1472  (2). 
Themes,  808  (1). 
Theological  education,  1432. 
TmNKiNO,  829  (8). 
Thorn,  Reinhaid,  1133. 
Thomas,  A.  D.,  827  (22). 
Thomas,  Calvin,  1479. 
Thomas,  E.  K.,  516. 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  767. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1063. 
Thomas,  W.  8.,  1766  (4). 
Thompson,  A.  C,  1309  (6). 
Thompson,  F.  B.,  181  (1). 
Thompson,  (George,  539. 
Thompson,  R.  R.,  821  (3). 
Thompson,  W.  O.,  1311  (8). 
Thomburg^,  W.  B.,  2005. 
Thonidlke,  E.  L.,  246,  396  (7),  429,  617,  968, 1712- 

1713, 191»-1921. 
Thobndikb  scale,  1709, 1713. 
Threadgill,  Mra.  John,  74. 
Thrift,  training,  1304  (4). 
Thurfoer,  E.  A.,  880. 

Thwing,  C.  F.,  160, 485, 681  (1),  1064-1065w 
Tiemey,  R.  H.,  1336. 
Tobacco  habit,  723. 
Tobln,E.  J.,815(8). 
ToBiN,  E.  J.,  73, 1541. 
TOnnies,  E.,  948. 
Tombo,  Rndolf,ir.,  289, 696. 
ToMBO,  Rudolf,  ir.,  1398, 1479. 
Tomsk.  Umiveksity,  412. 
Tooke,  Frances,  180  (6). 
Tout,  WiUiam,  1746. 
Tourer,  W.E.,  392  (9). 
TowKsmP  HIOH  school,  De  Kalb,  769. 
Tosier,  Josephine,  53. 
T&ACHOMA,  1109. 
Tracy,  Catherine  J.,  1750. 

TbaDE  AOBBEMSNTS,  1445. 

Trade  schools,  1666  (17),  1885.    See  also  Indus- 
trial education;  Vocational  education. 
TTSndaier,C.,1554. 
TTaftan,O.H.,646. 
Trams,  A.  F.,  523. 

TRAVSUMO  I.TBRARnC8,  384. 
TRAVELINO  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS,  74. 

Tmv«,  L.  R.,  262. 
TraDdl«y,Mary,54. 


Trensch,  O.,  508. 

Trettlen,  A.  W.,  1121. 

Trever,  A.  A.,  1963. 

Trost,  W.,  446. 

Troutman,  R.  B.,  1158. 

Truancy.   See  Delinquency. 

True,  A.  C,  802  (1)  (2),  2057. 

True,  Blanche,  826  (12). 

True,  Ruth  S.,  2083. 

Trusler,  H.  R.,  1088. 

Tuberculoses,  prevention  and  care,  721  (9). 

Tucker,  A.  C,  316. 

Tucker,  Louise  E.,  583. 

Tucker,  R.  H.,  1658  (23). 

Tuckey,  E.  N.,  1695. 

TueU,  Annie  E.,  1964. 

Tufts,J.H.,  1156, 1618. 

Tuition  charges,  publk;  schools,  711, 1656  (6). 

Turkey,  education,  2075. 

TUSKEOEE  INSTrrXTTE,  565. 

Tutorial  classes,  university,  377. 
Tuttle,  A.  E.,  829  (1). 
Tuttle,  Edith  M.,  564. 
Twiss,  O.  R.,  1766  (12). 
Tyler,  L.  G.,  1401. 
Typewrtting,  study,  901. 


Underwood,  O.  B.,  1142. 

Ungraded  classes,  1267,  1666  09).  See  alto 
Defectives;  Excephonal  children. 

Union  high  school,  Grand  Rapids,  572. 

United  states,  education,  588,  823  (1),  826  (1), 
829  (4),  1309  (5),  1321,  1475  (1),  1664  (8),  1666  (6), 
1803,  1895,  1807;  government  schools,  1301  (28); 
higher  education,  478, 480, 485, 681, 1393;  faitema- 
tional  relations,  1056;  navy,  educational  work,  812 
(4);  sdiool  law,  353,  380,  577  (I),  1088, 1301  (43); 
territorial  possessions,  1301  (29);  university  ex- 
tension, 1299. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education.  388, 391 ,  1301 . 

Untted  States.  Bureau  of  education,  189, 5^7, 
1564;  Division  ofhigher  education,  1557;  Library, 
1469  (5);  publkAtions,  160-173,  386-391,  577-580, 
1292-1301, 1877-1885, 2091-2094. 

United  States.  Commission  on  national  aid  to 
vocational  education,  1198, 1803. 

United  States.  Dept.  of  agriculture,  802  (5) 
(6),  1304  (10);  rural  organization  service,  802  (3). 

United  S  tates,    Dept.  of  the  interior,  1304  (12). 

UNXVERSmES    AND    COLLEGES,    803    (4),    827    (17), 

1033-1067,2067-2068;  Austria,  1399;  Bible  study, 
824  (12);  Canada,  281,  609;  city,  90,  1663  (2), 
2068  (3);  crediting,  692;  finance,  176  (11),  278, 
1057;  France,  1052;  Germany,  1039, 1788;  indus- 
trial, 1657  (1);  libraHes,  803  (2)  (3),  1875;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1054;  morality,  477, 681  (5);  presidents, 
177  (44);  registration,  280;  religious  education, 
345;  religious  life,  131-132, 394  (4),  1157,  1162;  spe- 
cial students,  1662  (5H7);  standardization,  1656 
(3);8tate,94,96,176(l)(6)-(8),391,1657(2);United 
States,  485, 681, 1393.  See  also  Administration, 
universities  and  colleges;  College  professors; 
College  students;  Denominational  Col- 
leges; Higher  education;  Land-orant  col- 
leges. 
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Univxbsitt  DBAMA,  1312. 

UMiVBRaiTV  BXTENSION,  761,  1299,  ISW  (14).    See 

al»o  Education  extension. 
UNxvEB-vrr  rARif  school,  Davis,  Cal.,  M5. 

UnIVEBSITY  TXJTOmAL  CLASSES,  877. 

Updegraff,  Harlan,  397  (10). 
V. 

Vacation  eabninos,  143. 
Vacation  schools,  914, 1661  (13). 
Vatotte,  R.,  379. 
Vance,  W.  McK.,  710, 1090. 

VANDBBBILT  X7NIVEBSITT,  697. 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C,  1301  (7),  1364, 1666  (15). 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  2072. 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  1301  (6). 

Van  Vussinoen  school,  Roseland,  III.,  1720. 

Vassab  college,  1257. 

Vaufi^ian,  V.  C,  1606. 

Vaughn,  8.  J.,  1626, 1665  (13). 

Venn,  John,  105. 

Ventilation,  114-115, 1666  (13). 

Vebmont,  education,  199, 484, 840. 

Vebm ONT  education  subvet,  409, 597. 

Vermont  educational  commission,  199, 840, 1681. 

Vermont  state  teachers  association,  5,  829. 

VerrlU,  A.  H.,  1449. 

Vetebinabt  medicine,  study,  150. 

Victoria  university  of  Manchester,  Dept.  of  educa- 
tion, 86. 

Vlnaya-Kum&ra  Sarkftr,  215. 

Vtacent,  O.  E.,  687, 1273. 

Vinogradoff,  Paul,  1682. 

Viboinu,  education,  150, 672. 

Virginia.    State  board  of  health,  1297. 

Virginia.    State  dept.  of  education,  1297. 

Virginia  state  teachers'  association,  830. 

Virginia  University,  370, 1297. 

VlBOOOA.    Univebsitt,  370, 559. 

Virginia.    University.    Rural  life  oonferenoe,  980. 

Visual  instbuction,  910. 

Vivaldi-Coaracy,  V.  de.,  1199. 

Voaden,J.,1533. 

VocABULABiES,  children's,  883. 

Vocational  education,  137-147, 177,  (62)  (65),  346- 
358, 392  (6),  394  (1),  395  (8),  396  (6),  397  (8),  413, 468, 
618, 530^1, 564,  596,  776,  800, 805  (2)  (6),  811  (10)- 
(12),  814  (5H6),  815(9)  (10),  824  (4)  (5),825(4)  ,826(5), 
827  (9),  828  (1),  877-878, 1170-1201, 1219, 1301  (11), 
1309  (4),  1328, 1330, 1370  (3),  1433-1446,  1471  (16), 
1529, 1621-1626, 1653  (8),  1656  (4)  (8),  1657  (6),  1665 
(3)  (7),  1830-1844,  1893,  2041-2053;  bibliography, 
1293;  dual  control,  752  (1)  (2);  Indiana,  1657  (24); 
North  Carolina,  1661  (19);  surveys,  368, 1840.    See 

alio  INDUSTBLAL  EDUCATION;  MANUAL  TBAININO; 

Pbofbssional  education;  Technical  educa- 
tion; Tbadb  schools. 

Vocational  guidance,  26, 177  (55),  350-360, 392  (1), 
641-644, 580, 752  (7)  (10),  768-772, 824  (6),  1202-1208, 
1300, 1302  (7)  (9),  1447, 1460  (2),  1627-1630, 1666  (3) 
(10),  1837, 1846-1846, 2054;  bibliography,  1293. 

Vocational  guidance  association.  See  National  vo- 
cational guidance  association. 

Vogel,  P.,  187. 

VoOnnor,  Hilda,  1097. 

VtUUemin,  Paul,  1232. 


Waoneb,  C.  a.,  2016. 

Wagner,  Siegfiried,  174  a). 

Waite,  E.  F.,  130. 

Waldron,  J.  A.,  1663  (12). 

Walker,  J.  T.  A.,  721  (7). 

W     er,  N.  W.,  1982. 

WalkUqr,  R.  L.,  1878. 

WaU,  Edward,  098. 

Wallas,  Graham,  1066. 

WaUer,O.L.,817(8). 

Wallin,  J.  E.  W.,  618,827 (13),  1117, 1604. 

Wandebvogel,  1481. 

Ward,  Clarence,  1067. 

Ward,  E.  J.,  1304  (8),  1611. 

Ward ,  Fkirence  E. ,  61. 

Ward,  W.B.,  1667  (26). 

Ward,  Wilfrid,  1168. 

Wardell,  Harriet  S. ,  619, 2014. 

Warner,  A.  B.,  1337. 

Warner,  E.  F.,  1783. 

Warner,!.  O.,  1241. 

Wamock,A.R.,1570. 

Warren,  H.  C,  1794. 

Warren,  Irene,  1291, 1876. 

Warshaw,J.,1308(2). 

WasUngton,  B.  T.,  1867. 

Washington,  D.  C,  school  children,  1693. 

Washington  (State),  education,  401. 

Washington  (State).   University,  863. 

Waters,  H.  J.,  802  (7). 

Watkins,D.£.,449. 

Watson,  Foster,  184, 1673. 

Watson,  R.  J.,  827  (10). 

Watts,R.L., 802(16). 

Watts,  lira,  Rogeb,  740. 

Wayiand,J.W.,1747. 

Weaver,  Mra.  C.  P.,  461. 

Weaver,  E.W.,  129. 

Weaving,  1668  (17). 

Webb,  Ella  O.  A.,  1118. 

Webb,  H.E.,  640. 

Webb,  Helen,  1122. 

Weber,  A.  W.,  1412. 

Webster,  A.  O., 381. 

Weet,H.S.,100. 

Weichardt,  E.,  1966. 

Weigle,L.A.,1662(6). 

WeUl,  Louis,  1966. 

Weinberg,  Margareta,  317, 1806. 

Weiss,  A.  P.,  1714. 

Weissenfels,  Dr.  Hagenbring-,  786. 

Welch,  F.  A.,  711, 1656  (6). 

Welton,  James,  1909. 

Wentwobth  institute,  817  (9). 

Wenzlass,  G.  G.,  1880  (9). 

Werremeyer,  D.  W.,  823  (14). 

Wesbrook,  F.  F.,699. 

West,  A.  F.,  450. 

West,  J.  E.,  1304  (5). 

Wwt,  Michael,  906. 

West  technical  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

146. 
Westermann,  W.  L.,  1843. 
Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association, 

1665. 
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WOMEN,  leo. 
W«thoff,r.W.,  822(1). 
Wetherby,  8.  D.,  1«7  (12). 
Wettstein,  Frances,  1254. 
WetseU,  W.  A.,  177  (60). 

WHXELEX-QB9ELL8CHAFT,  1563. 

Whedock,  C.  F.,  IMO. 

Wluelock,  C.  W.,  1888  (5). 

Wheeloek,  Lucy,  829  (5). 

Whipple,  G.  C,  1855. 

Whipple,  G.  M.,  432, 616, 1766  (7). 

Whitaker,  Mrt.  H.  K.,  6  (6). 

Whitbeck,  R.  H.,  1362. 

White,  D.  8.,  272. 

White,  E.  M.,  881. 

White,  E.  v.,  1544. 

White,  Mrs.  Eva  W.,  752  (12),  1365. 

White,  Jessie,  657. 

Whitehead,  R.  H.,  558, 1223  (2). 

WhiteboQse,  J.  H.,  12. 

Whitney,  A.  8.,  181  (3). 

¥rhitney,  Elizabeth  A.,  814  (6). 

Whitney,  F.L.,  469. 

Whitney,  Marian  P.,  818  (2). 

Whitsttt,  Rose,  273. 

Whittaker,  H.  W.,  1897. 

Wk!ke,  R.,  65.         • 

Widstoe,  O.  J.  P.,  1301  (18). 

Wight,  J.  G.,  147. 

Wightman,  H.  J.,  827  (2)»  1446. 

Wflber,  H.  Z.,  1967. 

Wiloox,  W.  H.,  647. 

Wild,  LaaraH.,  364. 

Wile,  Ada,  398  (6). 

wne,  I.  8.,  721  (2). 

Wiles,  E.  P.,  823  (9). 

Wilkie,  A.  W.,  1642. 

Willard,  Florence,  1217. 

Willard,  Meriel,  1217. 

Williams,  A.  IC.,  426. 

Williams,  E.  H.,  648, 1594. 

WflUams,  G.  H.,  1630. 

Williams,  Jessamhie  C,  1634. 

Williams,  M.  H.,  1342. 

Williams,  Mabel  C,  1471  (22). 

Williams,  Mary  E.,  541. 

Williams,  N.D.,  854. 

Williams,  Sherman,  1888  (3)  (16). 

Williams,  Talcott,  1402. 

Williams,  W.T.B.,  791. 

Williamson,  Robert,  1258. 

WOliston,  A.  L.,  177  (54),  817  (9). 

WIllson,R.N.,1123. 

Wilson,  Albert,  25. 

Wilson,  Elisabeth  K.,  2087. 

Wilson,  Q.  M.,  1844. 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  177  ( 19),  500, 815 (12),  882, 1607. 

Wilson,  L.  A.,  1201. 

Wilson,  L.B.,  1305(1). 

Wilson,  L.N.,  584. 

Wilson,  Martha,  1460  (6),  1652. 

Wilson,  R.H.,  1595. 

W08on,8.T.,1683. 

Wimm8,J.H.,1169. 

Whnple,  Dilla  £.,  1889(1Q)  (15). 


Winch,  W.  H.,  907, 959, 1505, 1923. 

Winderlich,R.,360. 

Whige,  A.  P.,  1534. 

Wfamens,  J.,  1384. 

Wtoshlp,  A.  E.,  177  (59),  200,  801  (5),  969,  1032, 

1658(8). 
Wfaislow,C.E.A.,115. 
Whiter,  I.  L.,  983. 
Winterbum,  Florence  H.,  1751. 
Wirt,  W.  A.,  397  (3). 
Wirt,  William,  1871. 
Wirta,  Hehirich,  1715. 
Wisconsin,  continuation  schools,  1275,  1435;  high 

schools,  1666  (7);  vocatk>nal  education,  2042. 
Wisconsin  city  superintendents'  association,  2006. 
Wisconsin  IDEA.   5e«  Wisconsin.    Untvebsitt. 
Wisconsin  stttdsnt  wobkebs'  union,  1569. 
Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  1666. 
Wisconsin.    Univebsitt,  376, 378, 651 ,  1569, 1784. 
Wise,  8.  8.,  566. 
Wiser,  W.G.,  486. 
Witham,  £.  C,  908-909, 1555, 1924. 
Witmer,  Li^itner,  474, 668, 1301  (20),  1306  (9)  (12) 

(16). 

Witte,K.  H.  G.,  PMtor,  427. 

Witte,Kabl,427. 

Wohhab,E.G.,247. 
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Wolfe,  A.  B.,  487, 640, 681  (8). 

WoUson,A.M.,807(2). 

WoUenhaupt,  W.  F.,  1556. 

Womack,  J.  P.,  75. 

Woman,  agricultural  education,  1211;  dress,  827  (12); 
educaUon,  153-160,  368-370,  55»-664,  785-789,  815 
(6),  818,  819  (23),  124»-12S8,  1458-1459,  1636-1640, 
1861-1864,  2069-2072;  higher  educatirai,  182,  806, 
2069;  faidustrial  education,  752  (11)-(13);  Prussia, 
2071;  teachers,  87,  206,  673,  675.  Su  dho  Coedu- 
cation; QlBLS. 
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OoimifTa. — IntrMiietorj  iiotef— PabUcatloiii  of  assodatloni — BdncAtioiial  blftory — 
Cvrmt  educfttloiial  eondltlofit — Peda«oftet  and  dldaetlct — Bdncfttloiua  ptjtbologj; 
Child  study — SpveUl  methodi  ^  lostmctioii — 8p«eUl  •ubjeeti  of  carrlcolam — ^Boral  edn- 
ettloii — Btctm&nrj  edueatlofi — Teachen :  Tnlnlnff  and  proffewUmal  ttatii*— Higher  ednca- 
tlon — School  admlnlatratloii — School  manaccnenl — School  architecture— School  hygiene 
and  nnUatloii — Play  and  playground!  Social  aapecta  of  education — Child  welfare — 
Moral  education — Bellgloua  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — Vocational 
fiddance — ^Agricultural  oducatlos— Commercial  education — Profeailonal  education — Mili- 
tary training — ^Bducatkm  of  women — ^Negro  edncatlOQ — ^DefectlTa  children — ^Llbrarlta  and 
raadlag— Bdueatlea  extension. 


INTRODUCTORT  NOTES. 

Some  prominent  books  of  the  month  are  the  following,  the  num- 
bers in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full  entries  in  this  record :  Bruce, 
Psychology  and  parenthood  (722) ;  Dickinson,  Music  and  the  higher 
education  (784) ;  Wisconsin  state  board  of  public  affairs,  Conditions 
and  needs  of  Wisconsin's  normal  schools  (761) ;  Deming,  Yale  yes- 
terdays (766) ;  Sharpless,  The  American  college  (776) ;  Wisconsin 
state  board  of  public  affairs,  Survey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(779) ;  Horn,  Participation  of  pupils  in  class-room  recitations  (798) ; 
Mills,  American  school  building  standards  (799) ;  Lee,  Play  in  educa- 
tion (810)  ;  Cope,  Religious  education  in  the  family  (824). 

YoL  1,  no.  2,  June  1915,  of  the  new  periodical.  Immigrants  in 
America  review,  published  quarterly  by  the  Committee  for  immi- 
grants in  America,  95  Madison  avenue.  New  York  city,  contains 
among  its  contributions  the  following  articles  of  special  interest: 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teaching  foreign-speaking  men,  by  Peter  Roberts, 
p.  18-28;  Schools  in  temporary  construction  camps,  by  Jane  E.  Rob- 
bins,  p.  28-80;  The  city^s  responsibility  to  the  immigrant,  by  Ray- 
mond E.  Cole,  p.  86-41;  Survey  of  adult  immigrant  education,  by 
H.  H.  Wheaton,  specialist  in  the  education  of  immigrants,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education,  p.  42-65. 

With  this  issue,  the  record  suspends  publication  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August.    The  next  number  will  appear  in  September. 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  dis^bution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
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'or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  trosa 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  AS^CIATIONS. 

668.  Association  of  colleges  and  socondarj  schooUi  of  tho  Somthom  statoa. 
Proceedings  of  the  twwtt^t^  aiuivsl  oesting  .  .  .  Uniyersity  of  Vir- 
ginia, October  22-28,  1914.  KashviUe,  Tenn.,  Publishing  house  of  the 
Methodist  Spiscopai  church,  Sooth.  109  p.  8"*.  (B.  B.  Xoung,  secre- 
tary, Vanderbilt  oniTsrsltj,  Nashrille,  Tenn.) 

ContAlna:  1.  J.  C.  Walk«r:  The  proftnloBSl  stanMng  of  tMidi«ra,  p.  80-^0. 
2.  BUBAbetb  A.  Coltoo:  Report  of  the  oommlttee  on  tke  |iuilor  ooUege  problem, 
p.  40-49.  8.  F.  P.  Keppel:  flcosomy  of  time  tn  college  edneetloB,  p.  50-64.  4. 
T.  S.  Beker:  The  piece  aBd  mleelon  of  the  priyate  echoel,  p.  67-47.  6.  W.  H. 
Dervis:  Ways  and  meana  of  Increadiig  the  ettelency  of  the  priTate  aeeoiidary 
aehoola,  p.  SS-74.  6.  A.  L.  HaU-Queat:  Bdvcational  Tataee  and  Amerleaa  aeeaa, 
p.  76-91.    7.  W.  8.  Learned :  The  teaeher'a  coUeagne,  p.  92-106. 

689.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  sixtieth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  IlL,  December  29-31,  1913. 
192  p.      8*.    (G.  W.  Conn,  Jr.,  secretary,  Woodstock,  lU.) 

Contalna:  1.  F.  O.  Blair:  Frosi  ctAoce  to. certainty  in  education,  p.  88-42. 
2.  W.  P.  If  organ :  Is  there  any  science  In  education,  p.  63-61.  8.  Bngene  DaTen- 
port:  Blending  the  technical  and  the  non-technical  in  education,  p.  66-71.  4. 
li.  D.  Ootfman :  The  rating  of  teachers,  p.  82^88.  6.  W.  P.  Morgan :  Voeatioiial 
education,  p.  100-4.  6.  B.  J.  Barton :  The  classiai  in  the  mgh  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West,  p.  106-12.  7.  W.  B.  Owen:  Moral  education  in  the 
high  school,  p.  120-24.  8.  Eonia  Baker :  A  need  of  a  stronger  and  more  Tigonyos 
profe«8k>nsl  apirit  among  high  school  taachers,  p.  124-28.  9.  C.  H.  Johnston: 
Education  and  the  emotions,  p.  128-31.  10.  C.  B.  Allen:  The  place  of  the 
humanities  In  education,  p.  184-89.  11.  C.  B.  Holley:  The  best  beginning  age,  ^ 
161-66.  12.  C  li.  Harlan :  Relation  of  slae  of  claases  to  schoolroom  effictency,  p, 
166-61.  13.  C.  H.  Taylor:  Comparison  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  of  rural  and 
city  school  chUdren,  p.  161-64.  14.  W.  S.  Packard :  The  attitude  of  the  school 
toward  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiww,  p.  178^70. 

690.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixtieth  annnal  ses- 

sion .  .  .  held  at  Des  hfoines,  Iowa,  Noyember  6-7,  1914.  196  p.  8*. 
(O.  H  Smith,  secretary,  Indlanola,  Iowa.) 

Contains :  1.  1.  B.  Stout :  Tests  of  educational  achiereoient,  p.  27-86.  2.  A.  M. 
Deyoe:  Public  school  actlTities  in  Iowa,  p.  86-61.  8.  G.  M.  Wilson:  The  mean* 
ing  of  the  school  surrey  to  the  city  superintendent,  p.  69-64.  4.  W.  S.  Hendriz- 
son :  Vocational  focus  in  the  college  course,  p.  66-72.  6.  J.  C.  Beed :  The  train- 
ing a  eodimereial  teacher  should  hare  and  what  he  should  be  expected  to  do,  p. 
124-81.  6.  Julia  W.  Abbot:  The  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
elementary  school,  p.  186-48. 

691.  Kinnesota  edacatftonal  assocUtion.    Jonnial  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  fifty<«econd  annual  meeting,  held  at  St  Panl,  Minn.,  October  21-24, 
1914.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1915.  231  p.  8*.  (M.  B.  A.  News-letter,  yoL  2, 
no.  1)  (E.  D.  Pennell,  secretary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.)    5  cents  postage. 

Contains:  1.  Henry  Sussallo:  The  new  social  point  ef  tIow  In  education,  p. 
64-70.  2.  J.  B.  Davis:  Vocational  and  moral  guidance  a  function  of  the  public 
Bchools,  p.  71-80.  8.  W.  T.  Poster:  The  professional  spirit,  p.  81-88.  4.  Theo- 
dore Soares :  Moral  education  and  world  peace,  p.  89-96.  6.  J.  B.  Freeman :  The 
school  as  a  moral  force,  p.  96-101.  6.  Florence  Kelley:  School  children  wlio 
work,  p.  123-20.  7.  Cora  W.  Stewart :  Moonlight  schools  in  Kentucky,  p.  180-38. 
a  A.  B.  Koenig :  Suggestions  toward  standardising  German  InstmctioB,  p.  166-^^. 
9.  O.  J.  HiUer:  Bsseatlals  of  modem  geography  and  critsrla  for  their  determina- 
tion, p.  166-72.  10.  L.  L.  Ererly:  Belation  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
teacher,  p.  206-10.  11.  Caroline  Crawford :  The  place  and  yalue  of  the  dramatic 
arts  in  education,  p.  213-21. 
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Q02L  Missouri  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-third  annual 
meeting  .  .  .  held  at  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Noyember  12-14,  1914.  Bulletin 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  1,  nos.  1  and  2,  January,  April  1915. 
(B.  M.  Garter,  secretary,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

Contains:  No.  1. — 1.  Herbert  Pryor:  Tbe  MlBsoari  school  sarrey,  p.  37-39. 
2.  B.  M.  VIolette:  Hissonri  history  In  the  schools,  p.  61-67.  8.  Bessie  M. 
Whltely :  The  orchestra  in  the  gmde  school,  p.  74-76.  No.  2. — 4.  H.  W.  Foght : 
IMciency  and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers,  p.  10-18.  5.  W.  K.  Tate :  The 
mral  school  of  the  future,  p.  84-36.  6.  M.  A.  O'Bear :  What  are  the  essentials  in 
a  raral  school  course  of  eight  years,  p.  87-41.  7.  G.  W.  Reayis :  The  relation  of 
the  rural  school  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  p.  48-62.  8.  W.  K.  Tate :  Some  country 
schools  1  have  rislted,  p.  64-68.  9.  C.  A.  Greene:  Desirable  changes  in  the 
present  organisation  of  the  public  schools — the  high  school,  p.  62-67.  10.  A.  W. 
Trettlen :  Differentiation  of  the  field  in  nnlTerslties,  colleges  and  normal  schools  In 
the  training  of  teachers,  p.  72-78 
003.  Horth  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.  Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 
thirty-first  annual  session  ...  at  Charlotte,  Noyember  25-28,  1914. 
Raleigh,  Edwards  ft  Broughton  printing  co.,  1916.  279  p.  8*.  (B.  E. 
Sams,  secretary,  Baleigh,  N.  O.) 

Contains:  1.  Marietta  L.  Johnson:  The  experiment  at  Palrhope,  p.  66-60. 
2.  Zebulon  Judd:  A  professional  standard  for  teachers,  p.  99-104.  8.  N.  W. 
Walker:  A  high  school  cnrrlcoliim  without  a  foreign  language.  Can  such  a  cur- 
riculum be  constructed  that  will  put  high  school  graduates  into  North  Carolina 
eolleges  without  condition?  U  not.  why  notT  p.  160-79.  4.  I.  C.  Griffin: 
Normal  training  In  high  schools,  p.  196-200.  6.  Suggestions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  serrlce — From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher  [by]  Antoinette  Black, 
p.  200-2 ;  From  the  Tlewpolnt  of  the  principal  [by]  J.  M.  Davis,  p.  202--6 ;  From 
tbe  Tiewpolat  of  the  normal  school  [by]  R.  A.  Merrltt,  p.  206-7 ;  From  the  Tiew- 
potet  of  the  college  (by)  H.  W.  Chase,  p.  207-8 ;  From  the  riewpolst  of  the 
state  department  of  education  [by]  N.  C.  Newbold,  p.  208-11.  6.  W.  8.  Pratt : 
The  proUems  of  staadardixatton,  p.  219-80.  7.  T.  P.  Harrison :  How  can  men 
be  retained  in  the  teaching  profession T  p.  283-88.  8.  N.  W.  Walker:  Permanent 
oertiflcatss  for  professional  teachers,  p.  241-59. 
094.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.  Ckmnty  superintendents'  depart- 
ment. Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Harrlsburg,  Decern- 
her  2^-30,  1914.    Penn«ylTanla  school  journal,  63 :  442-62,  April  1015. 

Contains:  1.  B.  O.  WelfHng:  What  constitutes  a  standard  one-room  school? 
p.  442-44.  2.  F.  E.  Sbambaugh :  Standards  in  the  recitetloa,  p.  444-47.  8. 
T.  A.  Bock:  Necessity  for  closer  superrision,  p.  447-60.  4.  Frank  Koehler: 
Professional  training  for  young  teachers,  p.  4&0-53.  5.  I.  n.  Mauser:  How 
shall  we  get  professionally  trained  teachers  in  the  schools?  p.  454-66.  6.  Orton 
Lowe :  Importance  of  rural  schools  of  methods,  p.  466-59.  7.  T.  8.  DstIs  :  How 
to  keep  pupils  In  school,  p.  459-61. 
606w  Pennsylvania  educational  association.  Department  of  city  and  borough 
superintendents.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  session  at  Har- 
rii^urg,  December  2^-^,  1014.  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  63 :  431-41, 
April  1916. 

Contains  ^  1.  C.  F.  Hoban:  The  salary  question,  p.  481-82.  2.  Q.  B.  Berfoos: 
The  grading  of  pupils,  p.  433-36.  8.  F.  W.  Wright:  Waste  or  by-product  from 
our  elementary  schools^  p.  436-39.  4.  I.  B.  Bush:  Efficiency  tests  as  Applied  to 
the  work  of  the  public  schools,  p.  440-41. 
696.  Pennsylvania.  University.  Schoolmen's  week.  Papers  read  at  tb*  meet- 
ings. April  13-17. 1915.    Old  Penn,  13 :  997-1048,  Mar  S,  1015. 

Contains:  1.  J.  H.  Smith:  Hie  rural  school  and  rural  life,  p.  998-1000.  2. 
N.  C  Schaeffer:  More  money  for  public  schools,  p.  1000-1002.  8.  T.  H.  Brlggs: 
The  junior  high  school.  Its  adrantages  and  disadvantages,  p.  1002-7.  4.  George 
Wheeler:  The  adapUbllity  of  tbe  junior  high  school  to  large  cities,  p.  1007.  5. 
P.  If.  Harbold:  Minimum  standards  for  beginning  teachers  in  rural  schools  of 
PennsylTsnla,  p.  1008-9.  6.  G.  M.  Philips:  Tbe  normal  schools  as  agencies  for 
the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  p.  1010-12.  7.  H.  W.  Foght:  Bural  teacher 
training  through  secondary  schools,  p.  1012-16.  8.  H.  W.  Foght:  Course  of 
study  In  the  rural  schools,  p.  1015-16;  Discussion,  p.  1016-18.  9.  J.  W.  Sweeney  : 
The  county  ts.  the  township  as  the  local  unit  of  school  administration  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,  p.  1018-20.  10.  A.  C.  Monahan :  The  reUtiva  advantagea  of  the  towB- 
ahlp  and  the  coanty  anlt  of  organisation  for  school  administration,  p.  102S-26. 
11.  C.  N.  Kendall:  What  should  go  Into  a  city  superintendent's  report?  p. 
1026-80;  Discussion,  p.  1080-32.  12.  O.  P.  Cornman:  Standardlaatlon  of  educa- 
tional records  and  reports,  p.  1082-^4.  18.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  IndtTldoal  ▼■. 
mass  teaching  In  the  elementary  schools,  p.  1034-35.  14.  Harlan  UpdegraC :  Hie 
measurement  of  the  progress  of  pupils  through  the  school,  p.  108&-8g. 
e97.  South  Dakota  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second 
annnal  session.  Held  at  Deadwood,  October  21-28,  1914.  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
Published  by  the  Executiye  committee.  317  p.  8*.  (J.  C.  Llndsey,  secre- 
tary, Mitchell,  S.  D.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  I.  Early :  A  factor  of  educational  efficiency,  p.  42-51.  2.  C.  H. 
Lugg:  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  p.  52-61.  8.  Lilly  M.  B. 
Borresen :  Organisation  of  high  school  libraries,  p.  101-7.  4.  B.  B.  If  cProad : 
The  interdependence  of  the  high  school  and  the  college,  p.  113-20.  5.  B.  K. 
Byerly:  The  university  and  the  state,  p.  121-27.  6.  H.  C.  Souder:  How  may  we 
Increase  the  number  of  eighth  grade  graduates?  p.  188-41.  7.  W.  F.  Bushnell: 
The  relation  of  the  school  teacher  to  the  physician,  p.  187-06.  8.  D.  Mae  MUler : 
Cooperation  of  music  supervisor  and  teachers,  p.  226-88.  9.  Loretta  McElburry : 
Aim  and  scope  of  a  state  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  rural  and  elementary 
school^  p.  246-62. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

OdS.  Hierl,  Brnst.  Die  entstehnng  der  neuen  schule ;  geschichtliche  gnindlageu 
der  p&dagogik  der  gegenwart  L^pzlg  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1914. 
211  p.    8*. 

A  book  which  leads  the  reader  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  personal  and 
impersonal  factors  which  have  worked  toward  the  creation  of  "  the  new  scIum^*' 
While  the  historical  account  is  confined  to  German  education,  the  general  features 
of  the  educational  movement  depicted  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  of  universal 
significance  and  application. 

6d9.  Jemegran,  Marcus  W.  The  beginnings  of  public  education  in  New  England. 
School  review,  23:819-30,  May  1915. 

An  interesting  historical  sketch.  Effects  of  environment  and  general  economic 
conditions  in  molding  education  la  New  Etegland. 

700.  Kerschensteiner,  Qeorff.     Ffihrende  pftdagogen  der  gegenwart  fiber  slch 

selbst.    II.  Zwanzlg  Jahre  im  schulaufMchtsamt    Bin  rOckblick.    Archiv 
fttr  p&dagoglk.    I.  tell.   Die  p&dagogische  praxis,  8 :  97-118,  February  1915. 
Ker8chensteiner*s  retrospect  of  his  work. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 

701.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    School  surveys.    School  and  society,  1 :  677-^1,  April 

24,  1915. 

Takes  up  the  survey  movement  and  the  definite  charactertstlcs  of  school 
surveys. 

702.  Bobbitt,  John  Franklin.    The  San  Antonio  public  school  system ;  a  sur- 

vey conducted  by  J.  F.  Bobbltt    San  Antonio,  Tex.,  The  San  Antcmio 
school  board,  1915.    iv,  257  p.    diagrs.    8''. 

703.  Oast,  FauL    Wissenschaft  und   auswilrtige   kulturpolitik.    Akademlsche 

rundschau,  3:228-87,  April  1915. 

An  account  of  the  work,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  "  Deutsch-Sfld- 
amerikanische  instltut,"  founded  1912,  at  Aachen. 

704.  Hardy,  Edward  L.    The  elementary  school  and  the  financial  situation  in 

California.    Sierra  educational  news,  11:224-34,  April  1915. 

705.  Murray,  fKlbert.    German  scholarship.    Quarterly  review  (London),  223: 

330-39,  April  1915. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  on  German  "  kultur.**  Says :  "  In  sheer  straight- 
forward professional  erudition  Germany  easily  leads  the  way.*'  Points  out  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  German  IntellectuaUsm. 
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706.  National  edocatlon  and  the  war.     School  world   (London),  17:161-09, 

Hay  1915. 

A  ■ymposlmn  dealing  with  ■ystems  of  edocatton  which  have  been  built  ap  by 
the  belligerent  nations,  especially  the  British  and  German  systems.  Effects 
upon  national  character,  etc 

707.  Notzel,  XarL     Das  hentlge  Rodsland.  Zur  oitwickelungsgeachichte  der 

rossiachen  aeela     Deatache  mndachau,  41:92-113,  218-39,  April,  May, 
1915. 

An  onderstandlng  and  sympathetic  interpretation,  historical  in  form,  of  the 
social,  int^ectnal,  and  spiritual  life  of  Russia. 
706.  Biehter,  Johannaa.    Weltkrieg  und  arslefanngsrefonn.    Arbeitaaehnle,  29: 
11-20,  January  1915. 

One  of  the  more  sane  and  thoughtful  articles  on  the  alms  of  education  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  war. 

709.  Sargeant,  Ida  O.    Vermont  and  the  Carnegie  survey.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion. 81:508-11,  May  18,  1915. 

The  writer  in  this  article  criticises  Dr.  Pritchett  for  his  words  on  the  Ver- 
mont situation  which  appeared  In  the  North  American  review  for  April. 

710.  Schremmer  Wilhelm.     Was  lehrt   una  der  krige?     Neue  bahnen,   26: 

280-85,  April  1915. 

The  war  proves  the  need  of,  1,  obedience ;  2,  Ideals ;  8,  the  *'  einheltsschule  *' : 
'*a  genuine  national  education  buQt  from  the  foundation  up,  and  recognising 
the  unity  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of  all  dtisens  " ;  4,  the  recognition  tliat 
Liere  are  educators  besides  the  school ;  6,  the  physical  fitness  of  youth. 
TIL  Walzel,  Oakar.  Zukunftsaufgaben  deutaeher  kultur.  Internationale  mo- 
nataaohrift  ffir  wiasenachaft,  kunst,  und  technik,  9:687-714,  March  1915. 
An  interpretation  of  the  German  mind  by  one  of  the  leading  historians  of 
German  literature. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS 

712.  Badiman,  Frank  P.    The  quality  (^  instruction  versus  the  subject-matter 

of  instruction.    Elementary  school  journal,  15:491-97,  May  1915. 

Discusses  the  findings  of  school  surveys  recently  made;  causes  assigned  for 
poor  instruction;  and  intimations  of  a  more  basic  cause.  Takes  up  subject  of 
textbooks  on  history.  Porm  of  teaching  gravitates  toward  "the  level  of  appeal 
to  memory  and  mechanical  drill." 

713.  Conrad,  Otto.    Die  hftherbildung  der  rasse  ala  aufgabe  der  pfidagogik. 

Deutsche  schule,  19:22-27,  January  1915. 

Sketches  the  pedagogical  Ideas  of  Jean  Marie  Guyau  as  expounded  in  his 
book  **  Question  et  her^dit^*'  (1887)  and  compares  Goyau's  social  standpoint 
with  the  individualistic  standpoint  of  Nletssche. 

714.  Oanaberg,  Fritz.    Qrundgedanken  der  modemen  pftdagogik.    Neue  bahnen, 

26 :  15^76,  January/February  1915. 

An  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  pedagogy — dictated  by 
the  needs  of  modem  society,  but  as  yet  far  too  little  realised  in  educational 
practice. 

715.  Hfoion,  mtx.    La  pMagogie  de  P^aut  d'apr^s  de  nouveaux  docummit& 

(1*'  article.)     Revue  p^dagogique,  06:129-44,  March  1915. 

716.  Kaofmann,  PanL    Die  grundgedanken  der  p&dagogik  Fr.  W.  Foersters — 

Darstellung  und  beuriellung.     P&dagogische  warte,  22:285-40,  287-92, 
March  15,  April  1,  1915. 

Paper  says:  **To  the  intellectuallsm,  unlversallsm,  and  'polltlcism*  (over- 
stressing  of  the  idea  of  the  state  and  subordination  of  the  individual)  of  Hegel, 
contemporary  pedagogical  reform  opposes  demands  for  the  arbeltsschule,  for 
art  education,  for  Individualistic  and  moral  pedagogy.  Fr.  W.  Foerester  is  the 
representative  of  this  tendency.** 

717.  Lincoln,  Lillian  1.    Everyday  pedagogy,  with  special  application  to  the 

rural   school.     Boaton,   New   York    [etc.]    Ginn   and   company    [1915] 
vili,  810  p.    12\ 
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718.  Wapler^  .    Die  frage  nach  einem  einheitllcbeQ  siel  der  ersiehiing  Im 

hlDbllck  anf  die  spannungen  and  gegenstttse  im  moderntti  Icnlttirlebeii. 
PUdagogische  warte,  22:18»-09*  March  1,  1915. 

▲  philosophical  contldefatloD  of  the  poMfblllty  of  a  eohereat  afm  <^  educaUon, 
alive  to  the  "winds  of  doctrine**  and  "stresms  of  tendency**  of  contemporarj 
times. 

719.  Waivtatty  WUli.    Der  gelat  dee  Pfadflnders  and  Wandenrogels.    Sftemaim, 

heft  12:42e-S2,  February  191S. 

"Among  the  edncstlTe  forces  ontslde  of  family  and  school  which  have,  within 
recent  times,  exerted  sn  iaflneaee  upon  [Qenaan]  youth,  two  are  among  those 
of  first  rank :  the  '  Pfadflnderhnnd,*  npoa  the  one  hand«  and  the  *  Wandtrvogel  * 
upon  the  other.'* 

The  author  draws  an  acutely  and  philosophically  conceived  distinction  between 
the  two  organisations  with  respect  to  the  spirit  that  Informs  them. 

720.  Willa,  E.  V.    The  educational  theories  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.    Yirgiiiia 

journal  of  education,  8:427-d0,  April  1915. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSTCHOLOGT;  CHILD  STUDY, 

721.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    A  measuring  scal^  for  ability  in  spelling.    New  York 

city,  Division  of  education,  Bussell  Sage  foundation  [1916]  58p.  fold, 
chart    12*. 

722.  Bruee,  H.  Addlngton.    Psychology  and  parenthood.    New  York,  Dodd, 

Mead  k  company,  1916.    a98p.    12*. 

Beviews  and  nnlfles.  In  non-technloal  langnage,  the  AndlngB  of  modern  psy- 
chology which  bear  especially  on  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  growth.  Author 
maintains  that  by  making  certain  reforms.  It  Is  entlraly  feasible  to  develop 
mental  and  moral  vigor  In  the  mass  of  mankind  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

723.  CeUteier,  L.    La  lutte  pour  la  v^racit^  (Hygldne  de  la  v^racitfi.    Tralte- 

ment  du  mensonge).    Education,  7 :  10-24,  March  1916. 
A  psychological  and  pedagogical  stady  of  children's  lies. 

724.  Hintermann,  O.    Die  untersuchungen  des  psychologlschen  Institutes  ttber 

die  gelstige  entwlckelung  der  schulklnder.    Pestaloizlanuni,  n.  f.,  12 :  1-6, 
January  1916. 

States  conclnsions  of  psychological  Investigations  coadneted  at  the  psychologi* 
cal  Instltnte  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Zurich,  as  follows:  1.  The  development  of  the 
number  concept  In  children  (K.  Brandenberger.  Die  sahlauffassung  belm  schal- 
klnde.  Beltrige  tor  pidagoglsohen  forschung,  hrsg.  v.  Brahn  and  DOrnlg. 
Lelpalg  1914).  2.  The  development  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  8.  Learning 
to  read  according  to  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  4.  The  development  of 
space  perception.  S.  The  course  of  study  In  natural  sciences  In  the  upper 
grades  (7th  and  8th  classes). 
726.  Simpson,  B.  B.  Reliability  of  estimates  of  general  intelligence,  with  ap- 
plications to  appointments  to  positions.  Journal  of  educational  psy- 
chology, 6:  211-20,  April  1916. 

"Aa  experimental  study  of  the  ranking  of  college  graduates,  and  a  suggested 
application  of  the  method  to  the  work  of  college  appointment  bureaus  In  the 
task  of  recommending  men  for  positions." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

725.  T.,  M.    Le  dntaiatographe  un  danger  Intellectuel  et  moral  pour  I'enfftnce: 

A  propos  d*une  en<]u^  r^cente.    ]&lucatlon,  7 :  80-38,  March  1916. 

Rteum«  of  a  brochure  by  Vital  Plas,  '*  L'Knfant  et  le  cinema/*  Brussels,  1914, 
which  is  based  upon  an  International  Inquiry  by  the  8ocl«t«  beige  de  pMotechnle 
on  the  latellectual  and  moral  effects  of  the  "  movies.'*  The  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Inquiry  wera  published  In  the  Revue  de  p«dotechnle. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

727.  Anooiatkm  of  hifsh,  ichool  t«ach«n  «f  Engllih  of  Nefw  York  city.  Re- 
ports of  committees.    Bulletin  XVI,  May  1915.    59p.    S"*. 

Containi:  1.  R.  T.  Congdon:  Boae  fwaa  of  co-operation  in  Bncllsli  conpoil- 
tion  teacfaliur,  p.  8-9.  2.  Keport  of  tlio  oooMnittee  on  co-operation,  p.  0-18.  3. 
G.  P.  F.  Hobton:  Oo-operatloB  between  Kngtleh  and  LaUn,  p.  10-22.  4.  J.  B. 
Peabodj:  Co-operation  between  BngUab  and  biolosj*  P.  22-26.  5.  Ifaade  M. 
Frank :  Beport  of  tbe  committee  on  llteratura  in  the  bJffb  ecbool,  p.  81-87.  0. 
Beport  of  tbe  committee  on  poMIc  apealclng  and  dramatlce,  p.  45-49. 

72S.  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1914  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York,  N.  Y.  No.  12.  l()5p.  8*.  (Edgar  Dawson,  secretary,  Hunter  col- 
lege. New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  C  N.  Kendall:  The  teacblng  of  lecal  history  in  the  schools,  pi 
9-17;  Discussion,  p.  17-18.  2.  A.  0.  Howland :  The  teaching  of  military  his- 
tory in  the  schools,  p.  28-31.  3.  8.  B.  Howe :  Should  mlliUrj  history  be  taught  in 
oar  schools  and  colleges?  p.  82-37.  4.  J.  H.  Ljttan^:  The  significance  of  local 
history,  p.  88-43.  5.  William  Fairley:  History  teachers  for  secondary  schools^ 
p.  69-79;  Discussion,  p.  79-92. 

729.  Music  supervisors'  national  conference.  Bighth  annual  meeting  at  Pitts- 
burgh, fiiarch  22-26,  1915.  A  summarized  report  of  the  sessions.  School 
music,  16:19-60,  March-April  1915. 

Contains:  1.  Bar!  Barnes:  The  relation  of  rhythmic  exercises  to  music,  p. 
2&-26,  28,  80.  2.  P.  P.  Claxton :  The  place  of  music  in  national  education, 
p.  80,  32,  34,  36.  3.  K.  W.  Gehrkens:  Ultimate  ends  in  public  school  music, 
p.  44,  46,  48,  60. 

790.  Ahbott,  AUan.  A  course  of  study  in  English  for  a  metropolitan  academic 
high  school.    Teachers  college  record,  16 :  13-81,  May  1915. 

A  study  In  the  derelopment  of  a  course  of  study  to  meet  particular  social 
needs.  The  course  outlined  In  the  article  was  planned  and  in  Its  main  features 
carried  out  in  the  Horace  Hann  high  school  during  the  wintera  of  1912-1914. 

731.  Bate,  W.  O.    An  experiment  in  teaching  a  course  in  elementary  sociology. 

School  review,  23:331-40,  May  1915. 

A  high  school  course  in  sociology  and  social  problems.  Satisfactory  results 
attained  In  Mankato  high  school,  Minnesota.    Gives  an  outline  of  the  course. 

732.  Chandler,  Frank  W.    A  creative  approach  to  the  study  of  literature.    Eng- 

lish Journal,  4:281-91,  May  1915. 

The   author   has   been   conducting   a   course    in   Hterary   appreciation   at    .he 

Univeralty  of  CtnclnnatL     He  asBlgm  fbr  study  various  types  of  literature  and 

the   pnpile  give  oral  and  written  reports  on  what  they  have  read.     They  en- 

deavcr  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  poems  they  have  read  In  verses  of  their  own. 

''Critical  Interpretation  and  appreciative  creation  complement  each  other." 
788.  Oonrad,  Otto.     Fr.  W.  Fderster's  idee  der  staatsbiirgerlichen  erziehung. 

Zeitschrift  fttr  lateinlose  h5here  schulen,  26:  71-77,  February  1915. 
A  brief  exposition  and  a  criticism  of  the  leading  ideas  expounded  by  Foerater 

b   his  book:   ** StaatsbOrgerllche  ersiehung.     Prlnsipienfragen   polltlscher  ethik 

and  politischer  pftdagogik."     2d  ed.  1914. 
734.  Dickinson,   Edward.    Music  and  the  higher  education.    New   York,  C 

Scrlbner's  sons,  1915.    284  p.    12^ 
CoMTBNTS. — Prelude:   In  a  college  music  room. — 1.  The  college  and  the  fine 

arts. — 2.  Music  in  the  college. — 3.  Teacher  and  critic:  his  preparation  and  his 

method. 

785.  Dnnn,  Arthur  William.    By  what  standard  shall  we  Judge  the  value  of 

civic  education?    Boston  teachers  news  letter,  8:4-10.,  May  1915. 
Bead  before  the  American  Institute  of  instruction,  July  1914. 

786.  Oamxnans,  Harold  W.    The  pupil  who  fails  in  secondary  school  English; 

how  to  teach  him.    Education,  35 :  565-70,  May  1915. 

Continued  from  February  number.     Value  of  supplementary  reading  to  arouse 
Interest,  etc. 
96860*— 15— 2 
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737.  Handschin,  Charles  H.    Probl^ns  lo  teaching  modern  langaagea.    Bdnca- 
tioQ,  35:597-600,  May  1915. 

Advocates  exerdtet  la  direct  Method  beeed  on  the  text;  alto  texts  deallag 
with  the  best  authors. 
788.  Hoaic,  James  Fleming.    The  essentials  of  composition   and  grammar. 
School  and  society,  1:681-87,  April  24.  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  saperlatendence  of  the  National  eda- 
cation  association,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Febmarj  26,  1916. 

Discusses  the  different  scales  and  tests  In  composition  and  grammar. 

739.  Latham,  Azuhah  J.    The  making  of  a  festival,  with  some  account  of  the 

Teachers  college  festivals  of  1914  and  1916.     Teachers  college  record, 
16:44-60,  May  1916. 

740.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.,  and  Brown,  Edith.    History  for  prevocational  boysL 

Elementary  school  journal,  16:463-76,   iay  1916. 

Outlines  course  of  study,  purport  being  to  give  children  an  elementary  appre- 
ciation of  the  evolution  of  the  worker,  particularly  an  understanding  of  the 
organisations  of  labor  and  capital  as  they  exist  today,  and  kindred  topics. 

Gives  list  of  references :  p.  474-76. 

741.  Mackie,  Bansom  A.     The  value  of  history.    Education,  35:  660-64,  May 

1915. 

Discusses  the  purpose  and  value  of  teaching  history. 

742.  Walker,  N.  W.    High  school  pupils  tested  on  spelling.    North  Carolina 

high  school  bulletin,  6:70-76,  April  1915. 

A  test  conducted  In  the  high  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Gives  the  words  nsed 
and  the  per  cent  of  times  each  word  was  spelled  correctly. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

743.  McBrien,  J.  L.    Ideals  in  rural  education.    Arkansas  teacher,  8:  2-4. 

May  1915. 

744. Teacher-training  for  rural  schools  in  public  high  schools  of  the 

United    States.       American    school    board   Journal,    50:30,    32,    34-36, 
May  1915. 
Also  In  Missouri  school  Journal,  32 :  £04-10,  May  191S. 
746.  Osbom,  Harriet  B.    The  improvement  of  rural  school  grounds  and  in- 
teriors.   Bducation,  86 :  565-60,  May  1916. 

Bnough  land  should  be  provided  for  a  school  garden  and  a  suitable  playground. 
Advocates  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the  grange. 

746.  Uriot,  G.    La  depopulation  des  campagnes.    Ses  causes.    L'^cole  peot-elle 

y  porter  remMe?    Rerue  pMagoglque,  66 :  145-56,  March  1916. 

*'To  accomplish  this  delicate  task**— of  staying  depopulation  of  the  mral 
districts  through  emigration  to  the  dty  and  through  decline  of  the  birthrate — 
*Mt  Is  necessary  tliat  the  teacher  himself  be  country-bred,  one  who  knows  aad 
loves  the  fields." 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

747.  Angell,  James  B.    The  Junior  college  movement  in  high  schools    School 

review,  23:289-302,  May  1915. 

Based  upon  data  obtained  from  nineteen  universities  and  seven  colleges, 
members  of  the  North  central  association,  or  Institutions  of  like  character. 
Thinks  that  such  colleges  will  bring  opportunities  for  advanced  vocational 
training  to  thousands  of  students. 

748.  Douglass,   Auhrey  Augustus.    The  present  status  of  the  Junior  high 

school.    Pedagogical  seminary,  22 :  252-74,  June  1915. 

749.  Hohlit,  Merritt  L.    The  high  school  unit:  quantity,  quality,  and  credit 

School  review,  23:303-6,  May  1916. 

Says  that  a  unit  of  high  school  work  Is  very  difficult  te  define  In  any  othet 
than  a  quantitative  way. 
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760.  TngUa,  Alexander.  A  fandamaital  problem  in  the  reorganization  of  tlie 
high  school.    School  review,  23 :  307-18,  May  1915. 

Says  tbat  the  six-year  high  school  fUn  will  solve  many  of  the  perplexing 
problems  In  school  organisation,  most  of  which  center  around  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

751. ,    The  socialization  of  the  high  school.    Teachers  college  record,  16 : 

1-12,  May  1915. 

752.  Ptineheon,  Katharine  E.  High  school  programme  of  studies:  constants 
and  electives.    Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  63 :  477-81,  May  1915. 

The  writer  Is  convinced  that  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  accomplish 
more  on  a  rather  carefully  prescribed  course  of  study,  wisely  and  Judiciously  ad- 
ministered. Thinks  that  to  open  a  system  of  free  election  or  even  comparatively 
free  election  to  high  school  students  cannot  bring  good  results. 

7<3.  Snedden^  David.  High  schools— new  and  old.  School  and  society,  1: 
621-26,  May  1,  1915. 

Notes  of  an  address  given  by  Commissioner  David  Snedden,  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Philadelphia  high  school  teachers*  association,  March  20,  1915. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

754.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellawortli.  University  departments  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion.    Old  Penn,  13 :  9i3-46,  Aprtl  24,  1915. 

Lecture  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

766.  Oreen,  Clyde  C.  The  promotion  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  effi- 
ciency.   Journal  of  education,  81 :  482-83,  May  6,  1915. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  educa- 
tion association,  February  1015. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  1 :  705-9,  May  15,  1916. 

756.  Hodirson,  Elizabeth.    Equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachera    Edu- 

cation, 85:  571-77,  May  1915. 

Says  that  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  almost  "inevitably  means  lower* 
ing  the  present  level  for  men,  driving  Into  other  work  many  of  the  best  ones  now 
teaching."  Cites  sociological  reasons  for  employing  more  male  teachers  in  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools. 

757.  Heierhofer,  Hans.    Morbiditftt  und  mortalitftt  der  lehrer.    Schweizerische 

bl&tter  fflr  schulgesundheltspflege  und  klnderschutz,  13 :  49-52,  April  1915. 
Statistics  gathered  In  Zurich,  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  which  give  occasion  for 
interesting  comparisons  and  conclusions.    Age  and  sex  of  teachers  are  considered 
as  Important  factors. 

758.  Moore,  V.  B.    Legal  rights  of  patrons  and  teachers  in  public  schools. 

School  and  home,  7 :  8-9,  May  1915. 

Considers  the  authority  of  the  teacher  under  three  headings:  Authority  at  the 
school ;  Authority  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  and.  Authority  at  nome. 

769.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.  Preparation  of  high-school 
teachers  of  ESnglish.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  council  of 
teachers  of  English.    English  journal,  4 :  323-32,  May  1915. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  high-school  teachers  of  English.  This  report 
presents  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  returned  questionnaires. 

760.  Strong,  Bdward  X.,  jr.  Teacher  training.  School  and  society,  1 :  587-93, 
April  24,  1915. 

Bead  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  Philadelphia,  December  80,  1914. 

761  Wisconsin.  State  board  of  public  affairs.  Conditions  and  needs  of  Wis- 
consin's normal  schoola  Report  of  cooperative  survey,  by  A.  N.  Farmer, 
director.  Issued  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  December,  1914. 
Madison,  Wi&,  Democrat  printing  company,  state  printer  [1914]  653  p. 
f61d.  maps,  diagrs.    S*". 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

762.  American  association  of  eolle|riAte  re^ristrars.    Proceedings  of  the  fifth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  Richmond,  Va.,  February  24-25,  1914.  Lexington, 
Ky.,  The  University  press.  72  p.  8*.  (Miss  Mary  Scott,  secretary, 
Galesburg,  lU.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  M.  Mann:  Should  tbe  reglatrar  determine  the  kind  and 
amoont  of  advanced  credit  that  an  applicant  shall  receive  on  the  haats  of 
college  work  done  elsewhere?  p.  9-18.  2.  A.  H.  Bspenshade:  The  best  way  to 
deal  with  applicants  who  have  been  "dropped**  by  other  colleges  (a)  ^or  poor 
scholarship  (b)  for  mlseMidoct,  p.  18-23.  3.  C.  M.  McConn:  The  question  of 
statistics.  What  statistics  should  be  kept  by  a  registrar's  office,  and  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  publishing  them,  p.  26-85.  4.  A.  A.  Bacon: 
Should  the  registrar  In  a  small  college  be  a  teaching  member  of  tbe  faculty? 
p.  89-48.  S.  B.  H.  Davis:  To  what  extent.  If  at  all,  should  the  registrar  be  a 
disciplinarian?  p.  52-54.  6.  A.  H.  Parrott:  Should  the  registrar  do  any  teach- 
ing?   What,  if  any,  benefits  are  to  be  gained  by  his  doing  so?  p.  54-57. 

763.  American  sociological  society.    Papers  and  proceedings,  ninth  annual 
.    meeting,   held   at   Princeton,  N.   J.,   December   28-31,   1914.     VoL   IX. 

Freedom  of  communication.  Chicago,  IlL,  The  University  of  Chicago 
press  [1915]    202  p.    8*. 

Contains:  1.  U.  Q.  Weatherly:  Freedom  of  teaching  in  the  United  States, 
p.  183-49.  2.  H.  S.  Prltchett:  Reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  scholar's  free- 
dom, p.  150-59.  8.  Discussion  by  F.  L.  MeVey,  B.  B.  Oowin,  C.  C.  North,  Scott 
Nearing,  E.  A.  Ross,  B.  L.  Earp,  Maurice  Parmelee,  p.  159-68.  4.  Preliminary 
report  of  the  joint  committee  on  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure,^ 
p.  170-76.  5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  sociology  In  the  training  of  teachers, 
p.  176-83. 

764.  Bourne,  Randolph  S.    Democracy  and  university  administration.    Bduca- ' 

Uonal  review,  49:455-69,  May  1915. 

Bays  that  the  modern  uniyersity  is  confronted  with  the  same  problems  as 
the  modern  state — the  **  struggle  between  autocratic  officers  of  administration 
and  the  democratic  personnel  of  the  faculties  .  .  .  The  Hiculties  must  under- 
stand that  their  function  Is  to  determine  the  educatkmnl  end  to  be  realised. 
Tbe  officers  must  be  Left  free  to  realise  it  with  the  machinery  they  And  advan- 
tageons." 

765.  Crawford,  William  H.    Place  and  function  of  tlie  denominational  college. 

Educational  review,  49 :  445-^,  May  1915. 

Says  there  are  signs  of  a  renaissance  of  the  denominational  colleges.  With 
secularism  at  full  tide,  there  is  a  decided  need  for  such  institutions. 

766.  Deming,  Clarence.    Tale  yesterdays.    New  Haven,  Yale  university  press, 

1915.    xvi,  254  p.    lllus.    8". 

Edited  by  members  of  the  author's  famUy,  with  a  foreword  by  Henry  W. 
Famam. 

767.  Dillard,  James  Hardy.    Colleges  and  democracy.    School  and  society,  1: 

697-700,  May  15,  1915. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  preponderating  influences  about  our  colleges  are 
anti-democratic,  and  that  a  change  In  the  direction  of  rlgidness  of  standard 
would  tend  to  restore  Intellectual  work  to  Its  proper  place  of  precedence,  and 
would  go  far  in  doing  away  with  Influences  that  are  aristocratic  In  their 
tendency. 

768.  Oraham,  Edward  Kidder.    Inaugural  address  at  the  University  of  North 

Carolina.    School  and  society,  1 :  613-21,  May  1,  1915. 

Delivered  on  AprU  21,  1915,  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  Installation  as 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Discusses  the  function  of  a  vtate  university. 

769.  Hall,  G.  Stanley.    Medieval  and  modem  universities.    Catholic  educa- 

tional review,  9:  404-23,  May  1915. 

Also  In  Pedlgoglcal  seminary,  22 :  270-69,  June  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  eelebratloB  of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the 
Catholic  university  of  America. 
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770.  Jordan,  David  Starr.    Staaforclti  fouiMlatioii  ideal&    School  and  society, 

1:  685-^,  Maj  1ft,  IMfi. 
FooBdeni'  day  mddrtn,  dellvcttd  by  Ckmaetltor  Jota^m  May  9,  1915. 
illat4>ry  of  Um  fiiadatJan  and  growtli  ct  Laland  Btaafoid  Jnalor  «ii?erslty. 

771.  Xacbride,  Thomas  H.    Dupllcatleii  in  separate  sebools  ci  higher  learning, 

sapported  bj  tbe  state.  [Borlington,  Tt,  Free  press  prtntlngr  company, 
1916)  20  p.    8*. 

An  addrcM  dellTered  before  the  National  aMOciatlon  of  ftate  vnlversltlee, 
WaaUnston,  D.  C,  November  10,  1914,  1^  the  prealdent  of  the  SUte  univeraity 
of  Iowa. 

772.  KeOormiek,  S.  B.    Shall  the  denominational  or  independent  college  ask 

for  state  support?    Christian  student,  16:  4d-48,  May  1015. 

Addrese  before  the  Aasoelation  of  American  colleges,  Chicago,  January  14-16, 
1015. 

OlTes  rteeone  why  an  independent  or  denominational  eellege  should  not  seek 
or  accept  state  aid. 

773.  ICaaaaehnsetta.    Board  of  edneaiion.    Report  of  the  Board  of  education 

reftatire  to  tbe  estaUishment  of  a  state  university.     Boston,  Wright  ft 
Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1016.     43  p.     8*.     ([General  court 
,1016]  House  [Doc]  na  486.) 

774.  Bflinsrh,  Paul  S.    The  inner  freedom  of  American  intellectual  life.    North 

American  review,  201 :  733^2.  May  1916w 

The  free  development  of  selentlfle  teaoblng.  Cooperation  between  the  state 
governments  and  the  state  universities. 

776.  SehmMkuBs,  Hans.    Akademische  weltpolitlk.    Akademiscfce  madschau, 
3:  265-66,  April  1916. 

DIacnsslon,  by  the  secretary  of  the  **  Oesettsebaf t  fir  hoebsobulptdagoglk," 
of  a  nnmber  of  reCerms  and  extenalonf  of  Oeiman  university  teacblng.  Foreign 
eipertenee  la  otlHssd. 

776.  Sharpless,  Isaac    The  American  college.    Garden  City,  New  York,  Double- 
"  day.  Page  ft  company,  1916.    ix,  221  p.    12"". 

Tbo  object  of  tkla  book  Is  **  to  give  to  the  general  reader  a  fair  idea,  biding 
neither  blemishes  nor  virtues,  of  that  peculiarly  national  Institution,  the  Ameri- 
can college,  as  distinct  ftom  the  nnlrerslty  and  technological  schooL** 

777.  Stanaell,  Cfltarles  V.    Some  other  aspecta  of  freshman  knowledge.    Forum, 

68:  621-26»  Kay  1916. 

Says  that  education.  In  any  stage,  should  be  "mental  discipline  induced  and 
supervised  by  men  of  vision.*'  Cf.  article  by  Masseck  In  Forum,  62:  899-902, 
December  1914. 

778.  Taft,  William  H.    Address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence,  Na- 

tlonaX  education  association,  Cincinnatt  Southern  school  journal,  26: 
4-9,  May  1916. 

Advocafes  enlarging  the  Bureau  of  education  Into  a  National  university. 

779.  Vlnfwisin     State  board  of  FnbMo  alTalrs.    iteport  upon  the  survey  of  the 

Univefsity  of  Wlseonsln.    Ifadtson,  Wis.,  Stale  board  of  public  affairs 

[19161    987  p.    4*. 

Appendices:  W.  H.  Allen's  report  to  the  board,  B.  C.  Branson's  report  to  the 
board,  comment  by  committee  of  University  faculty  upon  report  of  Investigators. 

786.  «. .    Survey  summary  re  University  ot  Wisconsin,  containing  the 

portion  thus  far  released  by  the  State  board  of  public  afl!airs  as  submitted 
December  1,  1914,  by  William  H.  Allen.  Madison,  Wis.,  Wisconsin  effl- 
dency  bureau,  1916.    167  p.    8^. 

Cowvbuvb. — Scope  and  method  of  the  survey. — II.  What  Its  university  means  to 
Wisconsin. — III.  Earmarks,  of  eActency  sad  progren.— lY.  Opportunities  for  in* 
crossing  eOcien^. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

781.  Brown,  Qtorgt  A.    Boards  of  education  versiui  school  board&    School  and 

hoihe  education,  84:822-2S,  May  1915. 

DIscQMes  the  miliilect  of  the  dnml  lyttem  of  admlnisteriDg  vocational  edaea- 
tlon  and  the  place  of  a  board  of  education  la  a  democracy. 

782.  Carroll,  Charlaa.    School  law  of  Rhode  Island.    Providence,  E.  L.  Free- 

man CO.,  state  printers,  1914.  109  p.  8''.  (Rhode  Island  educational 
circulars) 

GONTSifTS.— chap.  I.  The  development  of  Rhode  laland  school  law.— chap.  II. 
The  Rhode  Island  school  system. — chap.  III.  Rhode  Island  school  law. 

783.  Luquser,  Frederic  L.    Self-accounting  in  supervision.    Educational  review, 

49:460-68,  May  1916. 

Presents  a  record  blank  to  serve  in  developing  self-directed  efficiency. 

784.  Mathews,  John  M.    A  report  on  educational  administration,  prepared  for 

the  Efficiency  and  economy  committee,  created  under  the  authority  of 
the  48th  General  assembly,  state  of  Illinoia     [Chicagol  1914.    83  p.    8**. 

785.  Maxwell,  William  H.    How  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  a 

school  system?  American  school  board  journal,  50 :  11-12,  73-74,  May 
1916. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence.  National  education  asso- 
ciation, February  27,  lOlS. 

The  writer  thinks  that  owing  to  the  fact  **  that  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
segregate  the  Influence  of  the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  and  society,  and  that 
chUdren  vary  enormously  In  ability.  It  follows  that  there  Is  no  absolute  test  of 
teachers'  work." 

786.  The  Minneapolis  schools  business  survey.    American  school  board  journal, 

50:21-22,  63-64,  May  1915. 

'*The  first  strictly  business  survey  of  a  city  school  system  to  be  undertaken, 
was  that  completed  in  February  in  Minneapolis.  This  survey  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  F.  8.  Staley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  municipal  research  of  the  Minne- 
apolis civics  and  commerce  association  .  .  ." 

This  article  gives  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
survey. 

787.  Moore,  Bmest  C.    The  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 

city.    Educational  review,  49:469-88,  May  1916. 

An  able  critique  of  public-school  administration  In  New  York  city,  based  upon 
recent  investigations,  the  Moore  report,  and  the  Goodnow-Howe  report. 

788.  Pearse,  C.  O.    Gary,  the  city  which  has  seen  a  great  light    American 

school,  1:104-7,  April  1915. 

An  account  of  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

789.  Smith,  H.  P.    The  accounting  system  of  a  small  city  district.    American 

school  board  Journal,  50:15-16,  73,  May  1915. 

790.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.    Report  on  Gary  (Indiana)  schools.    Educational  re- 

view, 49:510-26,  May  1915. 

Says  that  the  Gary  plan  deserves  special  consideration  In  a  borough  like  the 
Bronx  (New  York  city)  where  school  congestion  Is  a  serious  matter.  Declares 
emphatically  that  the  Gary  plan,  due  aUowance  being  made  for  imperfections, 
is  '*  the  most  remarkable  educational  experiment  the  world  has  seen  since 
PesUlossi." 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

791.  Chancellor,  William  E.    Written  examinations :  the  scientific  view.    Jour- 

nal of  educaUon,  81:451-M,  AprU  29,  1915. 

792.  Elliott,  Charles  Herbert    Variation  in  the  achievements  of  pupils;  a  stud5 

of  the  achieyements  of  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  and  in 
classes  of  different  sices.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Ck>lumbia 
university,  1914.    114  p.,  1  1.    diagrs.    S"". 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— <:olumbla  university,  1914. 

Published  also  as  Contributions  to  education.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, no.  72. 

BibUograpby:  p.  100-114. 
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70B.  Hom»  Ernest.  Distributloii  of  opportantty  for  participation  among  tbe 
Tarlona  pupils  in  class-room  redtationa  New  York  city,  Teacliers  col- 
lie, Columbia  university,  1914.    ▼,  40  p.,  1  L    8*. . 

ThesUi  (Ph.  D.) — ColamMa  oBiTentty,  ltl4. 

Pnbllshed  also  as  Contrlbations  to  edueatlOB,  TMtchers  college,  Columbia  onl- 
Tcrslty,  no.  67. 

791  Kelley,  Tmman  Lee.    Educational  guidance ;  an  «cperimental  study  in  the 
analysis  and  prediction  of  ability  of  hifi^  school  pupils.    New  York  city. 
Teachers  college,  Ck>lumbia  unirersity,  1914.    yi,  116  p.,  1  L    diagrs.    8*. 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  unlTerstty,  1914. 

Published  also  as  Contributioiis  to  education,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
untyerslty,  no.  71. 

795.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Present  tendencies  in  supervised  study.    Bduca- 

Uonal  administration  and  supervision,  1 :  239-66,  April  1916. 

796.  Pitten^er,  Benjamin  F.     Sdentiflc  studies  of  the  marking  «ystem.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  8 :  145-57,  April  1915. 
Bibliography:  p.  166-57. 

797.  Snow,  Iiillian  M.    Outline  of  a  plan  for  use  in  the  maidng  of  schedules  in 

educational  institutions.    Bducatlonal  review,  49 :  527-81,  May  1915. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

798.  Balthis,  Frank  X.    Beautify  the  school  ground.    American  school  board 

journal.  50:  13-14,  72-73,  May;  19-20,  79,  June  1915. 

**  The  author  of  this  article  is  a  landscape  gardener  of  many  years  experience. 
As  gardener  for  the  Northern  Illinois  state  normal  school  bt  has  given  especial 
attention  to  the  beautlflcation  of  school  groands.'* — ^Editor. 

799.  Mills,  Wilbur  Thobum.    American  school  building  standards.     [2d  ed.] 

Columbus,  O.,  Franklin  educational  publishing  company,  1916.    616  p. 
incL  front,  illus.,  idans.    8*. 

800.  Schoenf elder,  L.    Die  hallenschulen  in  England  wieder  abgeschafft    Schul- 

haus,  17:97-108,  heft  3,  1916. 

Reports  that  the  school  building  with  a  central  corridor — widely  nsed  In 
America — has  gone  ont  of  nse  in  England  and  is  condemned  by  school  hyglenlsts. 

801. Die  schulen  Dflsscldorfs.    Schulhaus.  17:  49-70,  heft  2, 1915 

muBtrated  with  photographs  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

802.  Bell,  J.  Clark.    The  hygiene  of  reading.    Child  (London)  5:  464-70,  May 

19i5. 

Presents  a  survey  of  schoolbooks.    Discnsses  the  psychology  of  reading. 

803.  Bliss,  D.  C.    Open  window  classes.    Psychological  clinic,  9:  29-38,  April 

15.  1915 

Results  of  a  study  conducted  in  the  schools  of  Montdair,  N.  J.,  to  find  out  the 
effect  of  open  air  classes  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children. 
"An  examination  of  the  charts  shows  a  somewhat  IncondusiTe  result,  though 
taken  as  a  whole  the  classes  held  under  ordinary  conditions  make  more  con- 
sistent gains  and  haTe  fewer  losses  than  the  open  window  grouxw." 

804.  Haight,  Harry  W.     The  case  system  of  teaching  hygiene  and  prevoitlye 

medicine  in  the  upper  grades.    Educational  review,  49 :  508-9,  May  1915. 

In  using  the  "case  system,"  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  dis- 
tributes to  the  pupils  "records  of  specific  cases  of  diseases  and  disorders  which 
occur  commonly  in  erery-day  llf*i."  The  dlagnoeis,  prognosis,  and  treatment 
must  be  thought  out  by  the  pupils. 
806.  Hcilman,  J.  D.  The  111  health  and  defects  of  our  school  children.  Oolo- 
tado  school  Journal,  30:3-7,  April  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Colorado  schoolmasters'  club,  March  12,  1916. 
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80a  Hinsdale,  Qvy.    Opeinair  recreatloo  and  Instnictkm.    OhUd  (London)  •: 
'       872-76,  Amil  IBIS. 

Sketch  of  open-air  tbeatre,  mMoIs  and  ho^Ule  In  the  United  SUtea. 
807.  Heyrich,  Oswald.    BlatunteffsoclMUigca  aa  schnlkiiideni.    None  batmen, 
26: 186-94,  Jamianr-B^niaiy  1910i 

Haemoglobin  testa  of  2,000  Lelpalg  children. 
80a  Hinton,  &  C.    Open-air  day  scbools.  OhiU  (London)  5: 488-60,  May  IWk 
An   elaborate  stady   at  an  experiment  at  the  open-air  day   school,   Lincoln, 
England.     Methods   and   reeolts;   cnrrlcnlnm;   cooperation   of  parents;   medical 
and  educational  problems.    Well  Illustrated. 
800.  Tant,  EtheL    An  experiment  in  open-air  class  work  for  normal-scbocA 
children.    Child  (London)  6:461-63,  May  1916. 

Brief  but  interesting  notes  of  an  educational  experiment  bearing  on  the 
health  of  children,  at  the  Flelden  demonstration  school,  Manchester,  England. 

PLAT  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

810.  Lee,  Joseph.    Play  in  .edocatlon.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 

1915.    xxiii,  000  p.    12^ 

811.  Talbert,  B.  L.    The  play  attitude  and  the  school  fraternity.    Popular 

science  monthly,  86:472-77,  May  1915. 

DlBcasses  the  psycholegy^  of  play  and  the  erotatlon  of  the  school  fratemltj. 
Shows  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  a  high  school  fraternity. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

812.  ArmstronflT,  Donald  B.    ISdncational  work  in  sanitary  food  valnes  in  New 

York  dty.     Aiqerican  journal  of  public  health,  5:347-53,  April  1915. 
iUus. 

Describes  a  sanitary  ezhlMt  of  fMds  made  by  the  Bnrcaa  of  food  snpply  of 
the  New  York  association  for  improTing  the  condltlen  of  the  poor. 
818.  Behm,  Albert    Die  bayeriac^en  eiteniYereinigunipen.    Sllemann,  heft  12: 
433-37,  February  1915. 

DiBcvsses  effect  of  parents*  organisations  upon  the  schools. 

814.  Wald,  Lillian  D.    The  house  on  Henry  street    Atlantic  monthly,  115: 

649-62,  May  1915. 

Settlement  work  in  New  York  city.  Discusses  education  and  the  chUd.  Says 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  protected  from  premature  burdens; 
childhood  should  be  prolonged  and  the  period  of  growth. 

Part  8  of  a  series  of  papers.    To  be  continued. 

CmLD  WELFARE. 

815.  National  leagme  of  compulsory  education.    Fourth  annual  convention, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  20-21,  1914.    Mogy*s  magaxine,  19 : 1-21,  April 
1915.    (John  B.  Quinn,  secretary,  St  Louis,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  L.  Bodlne:  President's  address,  p.  1-3.  2.  J.  B.  Quinn: 
Pollowing  up  children  who  work,  and  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance, 
p.  3-4.  8.  Ella  P.  Toung:  The  opportunities  of  modem  education,  p.  4-5. 
4.  W.  8.  Deffenbaugh:  Value  of  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education 
in  collecting  statistics,  p.  6-7.  6.  C.  B.  Chadsey:  The  minimum  educational 
and  age  qualiflcations  for  employment  permits,  p.  7-8.  6.  Ella  M.  Cullen:  The 
humane  activities  of  Chicago  public  schools,  p.  8-10.  7.  Paul  Krenspointner : 
Unconsidered  factors  in  industrial  education,  p.  10-11.  8.  H.  H.  Todd:  Parental 
schools,  p.  13-14.    a.  A.  J.  WUly :  The  ehUdren  of  the  mother  who  workn,  p.  14. 

816.  Comstock,  Sarah.    Mothercraft :  The  growing  mind  of  the  growing  child. 

Good  housekeeping,  60:  514-21,  May  1915. 

Stimulating  the  Imagination  of  the  child.  Care  of  children,  and  Intetlectnal 
training  in  the  home. 
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S17.  Haidpliy,  Joseph  A.    Javenlle  ocnirts.    Educational  review,  49:  489-602, 
May  1915. 

HUtoricft]  and  critlcAl  sketch  of  ja?eiill^  ^courts  in  the  United  Statee.  Recom* 
mends  a  clinic  for  each  court  to  correct  patnt  physical  defects  in  the  ^ild  which 
are  **  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  his  rielation  of  the  law." 

818.  Keller,  Maria.    Das  sozialpftdagogisdie  seminar  des  Jugendbeim&    Frauen- 

bildnng,  14:  101-9,  [March]  1915. 

Describes  course  of  study  and  purpose  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  directors 
and  assistants  for  cr^hes.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the  '*  Vereln  Jugend- 
helm,"  of  Charlottenburg,  and  has  received  official  recognition. 

819.  WooUey,  Helen  T.    Child  labor  and  the  school.    American  school,  1 :  103, 

April  1915. 

*'  The  working  certificate  officer  of  a  great  city  gives  the  reasons  why  children's 
working  permits  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  school  authorities.'* 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

820.  Mead,  Cyrus  B.    Can  morality  be  taught    Educator-Journal,  15:  447-51, 

May  1915. 

An  address  deUvered  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  institute 
of  the  Hebrew  union  college,  Cincinnati,  June  13,  1914. 

The  writer  says  that  '*  Morality  can  be  taught ;  it  is  taught  each  hour  by  prac- 
tice and  example;  we  only  err  when  we  think  it  can  be  delegated  to  the  class- 
room teacher  and  hold  him  alone  responsible." 

821.  Xollberg,  Albert    Deutsche  charakterblldung.    Pttdagogische  blfttter,  44 : 

49-56,  2.  heft,  1915. 

Resents  the  claim,  made  even  by  German  observers,  that  Bnglish  education  is 
superior  to  German  education  in  the  training  of  character. 

REU6I0US  EDUCATION. 

822.  Bradley,  Harriet  L.    The  demand  for  religious  education.    Forum,  53: 
eOl-7,  May  1915. 

Says  that  the  child  "  to  become  religious,  to  become  intelligently  altruistic, 
should  be  trained  to  habits  of  Independent  thought" 

823.  Campbell,  T.  H.    The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.    Rural 

educator,  5:103-4,  May  1915. 

Considers  the  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and 
gives  some  positive  reasons  why  it  should  be  read. 

824.  Cope,  Henry  Frederick.    Religious  education  in  the  family.    Chicago,  III., 

The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1915]    298  p.  12".     (The  University  of 
Chicago  publications  in  religious  education.    Constructive  studies.) 
Contains  bibliographies. 

825.  Xing,  Henry  C.    The  Christian  ideal  in  education :  methods  of  Its  attain- 

ment   Educational  review,  49 :  433-44,  May  1915. 

Christian  education  implies  an  insight  into  laws — natural,  economic,  political, 
and  social.  Without  such  insight,  the  writer  says  there  can  be  no  true  discipline 
of  education.  The  individual  must  not  only  have  an  esthetic  and  spiritual  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  music  and  art,  but  must  also  share  in  the 
todal  consciousness. 

82ft.  Lewis,  Thomas  Dean.    Religious  education:  the  need  and  the  remedy. 
Virginia  journal  of  education,  8 :  466-72,  May  1915. 

827.  XcXee,  Joseph  V.    A  serious  problem.    Catholic  world,  101 :  20S-14,  May 
1916. 

Bevlews  work  of  parochial  schools.  Deprecates  lack  of  interest  in  secondary 
educatioB  on  the  part  of  CathoUc  boys.    Suggests  remedies. 
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828.  Michigan  Christian  teachers'  institute.    Six  lectures  dtiivered  at  the 

Michigan  Christian  teachers*  institute,  held  at  Grand  Rapida»  Mich., 
Ck!tober  1  and  2,  1914.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Dalm  printing  co.  [1914] 
108  p.    8*. 

An  institute  held  under  auspices  of  the  Adylsory  board  of  Chrlatlan  achoola  of 
the  Reformed  chorchea  in  llichlgan. 

829.  Stoutemyer,  J.  Howard.    Religion  and  race  education.    Journal  of  re- 

ligious p^chology,  7 :  278-324,  April  1915. 

A  yery  Intereatlng  study  of  the  pblloaophy  underlying  mlaaionary  efforta.  Ero- 
Intlon  of  religious  Ideas. 

830.  Wells,  Amos  B.    The  successfol  Sunday-school  superintendent    Philadel- 

phia, The  Westminster  press,  1915.    179  p.    12*. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

831.  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  association.    Broceedings, 

fourth  annual  meeting.  New  York,  March  20-22,  1918,  and  fifth  annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  April  9-11,  1914.  Combined  report  1915.  312  p. 
8**.    (F.  P.  Reagle,  secretary.  Board  of  education,  Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  Morris  Greenberg:  The  influence  of  the  modern  Industrial  de- 
mands upon  the  present  drawing  and  art  courses,  p.  20-30.  2.  Lilla  M.  Olcott: 
What  shall  be  the  grade  teacher*a  normal  training  in  the  manual  art*?  p.  81-85. 
8.  F.  G.  Bonser:  What  constitutes  manual  training?  p.  46-48.  4.  W.  T.  Bawden: 
The  alms  of  manual  training,  p.  40-60.  5.  B.  W.  Boshart :  The  training  of  the 
manual  training  teacher,  p.  64-60.  6.  C.  A.  Prosser:  Team-play  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  lajrman,  p.  86-02.  7.  Mrs.  Andreas  Neland:  State  aid  f6r 
industrial  art  education,  p.  107-8.  8.  A.  L.  Willlaton :  Adaptation  of  manoal 
training  courses  to  flt  the  community  needs,  p.  188-40.  0.  C.  N.  Kendall:  The 
fine,  Industrial  and  household  arts  in  public  education,  p.  160-67.  10.  C  A. 
Prosser:  The  place  of  art  In  Induatry,  p.  168-70.  11.  B.  C.  Bmerson:  Preroca- 
tlonal  schools — a  scheme  of  education  for  the  motor  minded,  p.  180-87.  12.  F.  H. 
BaU :  Unit  courses  in  Pittsburgh  elementary  Industrial  schools,  p.  180-203.  13. 
Mary  F.  Marshall:  Opportunities  for  Tocatlonal  training  In  household  arts 
courses,  p.  204-0.  14.  Morris  Greenberg:  What  the  aTerage  teacher  may  accom- 
plish In  blackboard  drawing,  p.  210-14.  15.  Jean  KImber:  Standards  of  meav 
urement  In  drawing,  p.  216-10.  16.  J.  P.  Haney:  The  art  of  teaching  art,  p. 
220-81.  17.  F.  G.  Bonser:  Vocational  guidance  as  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
of  the  practical  arts,  p.  232-30.  18.  F.  E.  Mathewson :  Vocational  courses  in  the 
high  school,  p.  256-64. 

832.  Dean,  Arthur  D.    A  better  man  and  better  Job.    Industrial-arts  magazine, 

3:193-96.  May  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  *'  In  Tlew  of  our  present  industrial  problem  we  can  ill 
afford  In  our  educational  practice,  to  separate  Intellectual  attalnmenls  and  maaiial 
skill."  He  asks,  "  Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  the  two  together?  Must  we  always 
separate  brains  and  work — culture  and  vocation — head  and  hand — in  pedagogical 
discussions  ?  '* 

833.  Henderson,  Wilson  H..^  Manual  training  as  Tocational  education.    An  in- 

vestigation.   Industrial-arts  magazine,  3 :  243-46,  May  1915. 

834.  Indiana  university.    School  of  education.    Some  f^cts  concerning  the 

people,  industries,  and  schools  of  Hammond,  and  a  suggested  program 
for  elementary  industrial,  prcvocational,  and  vocational  education. 
Robert  J.  Leonard,  professor  and  director  vocational  education,  Indiana 
university.    Hammond,  Ind.,  1915.    165  p.    8*". 

835.  Lapp,  John  A.    National  aid  for  vocational  education.    School  and  society, 

1:649-57,  May  8,  1915. 

836.  Leonard,  Bobert  Josselyn.    A  study  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  their 

occupations  for  purposes  of  vocational  education.  [Bloomington,  Ind., 
1915]  143  p.  8^  (Indiana  university  bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  17.  Indiana 
university  studies,  26) 
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837.  Iiiill,  Herbert  O.    Vocational  Instruction  in  the  high  school.    Manual  train- 

ing and  Tocational  education,  16 :  529-36,  May  1915. 

"Modi  of  the  Baterial  of  this  artiole  ie  drawn  from  a  recent  Tocetional  aur- 
Tey  of  BelUnffham,  Waah.,  made  by  tbe  writer  in  connection  with  bis  work  ou 
the  State  Tocational  commlsaion.** 

Diacnoee  the  practicability  of  eetabliahing  Tocational  departmenta  ia  the 
eziating  high  echoolab 

838.  lEonalian,  A.  C.    Federal  aid  for  vocational  training :  the  Smith-Lever  and 

the  Smith-Hughes  bills.    Journal  of  home  economics,  7 :  245-48,  May  1915. 

839.  Owen»  William  Bishop.    Vocational  education  in  Illinois.    The  contest. 

American  school,  1:99-102,  April  1916. 

'*An  aceonnt  of  the  ttruggle  which  lUlnoia  la  making  to  keep  her  public  schoola 
firom  being  divided  Into  two  competing  gronpe  of  achoola  in  each  community, 
each  group  bidding  againat  the  other  for  faTor  and  funda.'* 

840.  Prosser,  0.  A.    Vocational  education  fbr  New  York  city.    Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  1 :  281-^,  April  1915. 

Bztracta  from  an  addreaa  before  the  Induatrlal  conference  for  New  Tork  city, 
Jnne  29,  1014. 

841.  Beading,  Pa.    Board  of  school  directors.    Dept.  of  practical  arts.    A  sur- 

vey of  manual,  domestic,  and  vocational  training  in  the  United  States. 
[Reading,  Pa.,  1916]    156  p.    8*. 

Reeulta  of  an  Inquiry  aent  to  typical  American  citlee. 

Wallace  B.  Hackett,  director  of  practical  arte. 

842.  Smith,  Walter  B.    Some  practical  aq;>ects  of  vocational  education.    Teach- 

ing, 1:6-16,  April  1915. 

piacuaaee  the  aubject  under  the  following  headlnga:  Changee  neceaaary  In 
the  gradea,  Changea  neceaaary  In  the  high  achool,  Neceaaary  changes  In  equip- 
BMnt  and  method.  The  three  needa. 

843.  Snadden,  David.    Vocational  education.    New  republic,  3:40-12,  May  15, 

19151 

Commenta  on  recent  contrlbutlona  to  the  New  republic  by  John  Dewey,  auch 
aa  Item  648  in  tlie  May  record*  Dr.  Dewey's  reply,  entitled  Education  va.  trade- 
training,  foUowa  Dr.  Bnedden'a  communication,  p.  42-48. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

844.  National  vocational  guidance  association.    Proceedings  .  .  .  being  the 

fourth  national  convention  on  vocational  guidance,  held  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  7-9,  1914.  Published  by  the  Association,  1915.  63  p.  8*". 
(W.  Oarson  Ryan,  jr.,  secretary.  Bureau  of  education,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Containa:  1.  J.  D.  BlUff:  Vocational  guidance — a  function  of  the  unlveralty, 
p.  12-16.  2.  F.  V.  Thompaon:  Vocational  guidance  In  Boston,  p.  17-24. 
8.  W.  A.  Wheatley:  Some  auggestloaa  for  presenting  a  course  In  vocational  in- 
formation to  pupils  In  our  smaller  schoola,  p.  24-20.  4.  I.  8.  Wile:  Vocational 
guidance  and  the  curriculum,  p.  29-86.  6.  D.  8.  Hill:  The  problems  of  voca- 
tional guidance  In  the  South,  p.  86-44.  6.  P.  P.  Claxtoa:  Part-time  secondary 
schooling  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  44-48.  7.  Julia  C.  Lathrop:  Some  Items 
to  be  considered  in  a  vocational  guidance  program,  p.  49-60.  8.  Anne  S.  Davis : 
A  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  bureau  and  tbe  Joint  committee 
for  vocational  aupervlaion,  p.  61-66.  0.  Margaret  Brown:  Tbe  work  of  the 
Bcholarehip  committee,  p.  69-61. 
846.  Banft,  Hermann.    Berufsberatung.    Neue  bahnen,  66 :  286-93,  April  1915. 

An  Informing  account  of  vocational  guidance  aa  practiced  In  Munich,  Plauen, 
Chemnlts,  Freiberg,  Lelpslg,  and  through  the  atate  of  Saxony.     Bibliography  In 
the  test 
846.  Smith,  W.  B.    Vocational  guidance.    Teaching,  1 :  19-^,  April  1915. 

The  following  phaaes  of  the  subject  are  discussed:  Occupational  maladjust- 
ment, Unconscious  vocational  guidance.  Occupations  of  college  graduates.  The 
advantagea  of  vocational  guidance,  Moral  value  of  vocational  guidance,  Be> 
lining  of  vocational  guidance,  and  Methods  of  vocational  guidance. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

847.  Asdodation  of  American  agricultoral  coUe^M  and  experiment  stations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-elghtli  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Wash- 
higton,  D.  C,  November  U-13,  1914.  Montpeller^  Vt,  The  Capital  City 
press,  1916.    272  p.    8**.    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Yt) 

ConUlBs:  1.  A.  C.  True:  Report  of  CommlttM  on  instnictloii  la  agrlctiltiirw, 
p.  27-68.  2.  H.  P.  Armsby:  Report  of  tht  Committee  on  graduate  study,  p. 
64-70.  8.  A.  C.  True :  Presideiitial  address,  p.  86-06.  4.  K.  L.  Butterfleld : 
Report  of  Committee  on  college  organisation  and  policy,  p.  106-9.  6.  A.  C. 
True :  The  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  extension  act,  p.  118-18.  6.  A.  M. 
Soule:  The  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  act,  p.  119-86.  7.  Miss  B.  B. 
Kelley:  Bxtension  work  in  home  economics,  p.  188-'8S.  8.  A  cooslderatloa  of  the 
Hughes  educational  Ml*  [by]  Brown  ^yres.  p.  156-68;  [by]  P.  P.  Clazton,  p. 
168-61.  9.  B.  T.  FaircMld:  The  reUtion  of  the  agricultural  ooUege  te  school 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  p.  164-60 ;  Discussion,  p.  169-76. 
10.  D.  H.  HUl:  Changes  in  college  attitudes,  p.  176-80.  11.  C.  A.  Lory:  In- 
struction  costs  in  agricultural  coUeges,  p.  182-218.  12.  C.  R.  Titlow :  Correlating 
the  extension  work  of  the  colleges  with  other  agencies  in  the  state,  p.  258-67. 

848.  Xaphis,  Charles  G.    The  proper  preparation  and  equipment,  academic  and 

professional,  of  teachers  in  schools  of  agriculture.  [Washington,  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture,  1915]    18  p.  8*. 

An  address  deUvered  at  the  Conference  oa  secondary  agricultural  education* 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  22,  1916. 

849.  True,   A.   C.    Agricultural  educati<m  and  agricultural   prosperity.     An- 

nals of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  69 :  51-64, 
May  1915. 

Discusses  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  educatien  in  the  United 
States ;  extension  work  In  agricniture  by  state  and  Federal  governments ;  Federal 
aid,  etc. 

COMMERQAL  EDUCATION. 

850.  National  commercial  teachers'  federation.    Proceedings  of  the  National 

commercial  teachers'  federation  and  its  constituent  associations  ...  at 
the  eighteenth  annual  convention,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-31, 
1914.  Federation  herald,  1:  1-48,  Mai^h  1915.  (E.  B.  Jones,  Secretary, 
La  Salle  extension  university,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  8.  P.  Capen:  The  increasing  importance  of  eomrnercla]  education 
in  the  United  States,  p.  7-10.  2.  W.  B.  Elliott :  The  private  commercial  school  an 
economic  necessity,  p.  18-14.  8.  J.  C.  Bced :  The  commerdal  teacher,  p.  16-18. 
4.  Samuel  MacClintock :  Higher  eommerdal  education,  p.  87-39. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

861.  Association  of  American  medical  colleges.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February.  17,  1915.  116  p.  8*. 
(F.  C.  Zapffe,  secretary,  Chicago,  III) 

Contains:  1.  Isadore  Dyer:  The  medical  career,  p.  5-10.  2.  H.  &  Pritchett: 
The  classification  of  medical  schools,  p.  11-21;  Discussion,  p.  21-20.  8.  F.  C. 
Walte:  Minimum  expense  of  maintenance  of  first  two  years  of  an  acceptahle 
medical  school,  p.  43-47.  4.  J.  L.  Heffron:  The  minimum  expense  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  cUnical  department  of  an  acceptable  medical  coUege,  p.  48-62.  5. 
John  Sundwall :  The  present  relations  between  the  college  and  the  medical  school, 
p.  63-70.    6.  Beport  of  Committee  on  medical  education  and  pedagogics,  p.  82-lOS. 

852.  Biicher,  Karl.  Akademische  bemfsbildung  fttr  seitungskunde.  Preussische 
Jahrbficher,  159:  531-84,  March  1915. 

Proposals  and  report  on  academic  training  f6r  JournallBm  in  Germany  (an  en- 
dowment at  the  University  of  Leipzig.)  Also  in  Akademische  run&ehau,  3: 
173-82,  March  1015. 
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863.  CarBcm,  Hampton  L,    An  existing  defect  in  the  American  sgrstem  of  legal 
education.   American  law  acliool  review,  8 :  609-17.  May-Jnne  1915. 

Qiwm  an  iBttresttiiff  Mstorkal  review  of  the  metlio^e  of  t<eachlng  law  In  England 
aad  America.  Saye  tliat  t!ia  elukira  of  practice  in  the  law  echoole  ehooid  be 
Tacated  hj  the  pare  ediolara.  L«t  eoch  profeeeiopal  dialre  in  ecbooli  be  filled 
Irj  active  membera  ef  .the  bar,  whoee  preaence  In  the  coart  room  la  a  familiar 
presence,  and  le]t  them  teach  ethics  aa  they  dlscosa  remedies. 

854.  Malcolm,  George  A.    The  college  of  law,  Universitj  of  the  Philippines. 
Ajnerlcan  law  school  review,  3 :  62&-S3,  May-Jnne  1915. 
Interesting  deacriptlve  article. 

MIUTART  TRAINING. 

856.  Eberhard,  .    Der  wehrkraftgedanke  in  der  deutschen  Jngendende- 

bung.    Pftdagogische  warte,  22:  2-10,  January  1915. 

A  snrrey  of  the  preparation  of  German  youth  for  national  defense — ^with  the 
amphaels  more  open  physical  fitness  than  opon  military  drill,  discipline,  and 
spirit — tbroogh  snch  organisations  as  *'  Tortrupp,**  the  Bavarian  '*  Wehrkraft- 
verein"  (W.  K.  T.)>  the  **  Jungdentschlandbund,*'  and  the  **  Pfadfinderbund." 
856.  Kemaiesy  V.  MilitArlsche  jngendvorbereitang  and  schnle.  Zeitschrift  ftir 
schnlgesnndheit^flege,  28:7-23,  January  1915. 

A  survey  of  the  preparation  of  yooth  for  physical  and  military  fitness  in 
varloas  ceoatrles,  partlcalarly  In  Qenaany. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

867.  Hedler,  A.  Bflrgerknnde  in  der  franensdinle.  Lyseom,  2 :  281-92,  March 
1915. 

A  snrrey  of  instmctlon  in  civics  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Bwitserland,  made  during  the  year  1918-14. 

858.  Miller^  Sarah  Pleia.  Have  women's  salaries  been  increased  by  higher  uni- 
versity training?  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alunuue, 
8:78-79,  April  1916. 

From  information  received  from  the  dvil-serrice  bureau,  teachers'  agencies, 
dty  superintendents  of  schools,  and  university  authorities,  the  author  shows 
tliat  college  degrees  do  increase  women's  salaries. 

860.  Beynolds,  Xyra.    The  education  of  women  in  Bngland  in  the  eighteenth 

century.    University  record,  1 :  69-78,  April  1916. 

IMivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-fourth  conyocatlon  of  the  Uaiversity 
«f  Chicago,  March  16,  1916. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

800.  Blascoer,  Vrances.  Ck)lored  school  children  in  New  York.  [New  Yoric] 
Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1916.    176  p.    8*. 

861.  Woodson,  Carter  O.    The  education  of  the  negro  prior  to  1861.    A  history 

of  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  slavery  to  the  Civil  war.    New  York  and  London,  Q.  P. 
Putnam's  sons,  1916.    464  p.    8*. 
Bibliography:  p.  89&-484. 

DEFECTIYE  CHILDREN. 

862.  Andrews,  Harriet  V.    A  deaf  boy  who  is  being  rightly  trained.    Volta  re- 

view, 17:166-71,  Biay  1915. 

A  remarkable  example  of  home  training  in  lip-reading. 
866.  inni,  Helnridi.    Formale  und  materielle  intelUgenasdefekte  als  hemmungen 
im  ersten  leseunterricht  der  schwachbegabten  und  elne  diesen  defekten 
angepasste  leselehrmethode.    Zeitschrift  f6r  kinderforschung,  20 :  153-71, 
January  1915. 

To  be  continued. 

A  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  of  teaching  reading  to  backward  children. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CERTAIN  MANUAL  TRAINING,  AGRICULTURAL, 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  1913-14.* 


This  bulletin  presents  the  statistics  of  479  manual  training  schools, 
agricultural  schools,  and  industrial,  trade,  and  vocational  schools  for 
1914.  At  present  these  are  divided  into  four  groups.  A  new  group- 
ing is  contemplated  by  the  bureau,  and  a  more  adequate  classification 
of  institutions  will  be  made. 

Tables  2,  3,  14,  and  15  give  the  statistics  of  55  public  manual-train- 
ing high  schools.  This  group  should  include  only  schools  which  do 
not  primarily  prepare  students  for  some  trade  or  vocation. 

Tables  4,  5,  16,  and  17  present  statistics  of  115  agricultural  schools. 
Some  of  these  are  known  as  State  agricultiu*al  high  schools,  some  as 
district,  and  some  as  county  agricultural  high  schools.  The  list  also 
includes  private  agricultiu*al  schools  of  high-school  grade.  In  Table 
16  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  each  school's  source  of  income. 

Tables  6,  7,  18,  and  19  include  the  statistics  of  229  manual,  indus- 
trial, vocational,  technical,  and  trade  schools. 

Tables  8,  20,  and  21  present  the  statistics  of  80  industrial  schools 
for  Indians.  Many  of  the  schools  in  this  group  do  not  report  students 
of  high-school  grade. 

General  or  combined  summaries  of  the  foiu*  groups  of  schools  will 
be  found  in  Tables  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  These  tables  are  given  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  former  years  when  all  these  schools  were 
included  in  one  list. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above,  Table  1  presents  a  list 
of  1,414  public  high  schools  having  55,946  students  in  manual  train- 
ing, 19,909  in  courses  in  agriciJture,  and  67,521  in  courses  in  domestic 
economy.  The  same  students  may  be  in  different  cotirses,  but  no 
school  reporting  less  than  20  students  in  at  least  one  of  these  courses 
is  included  in  the  list.  A  complete  summary  of  students  in  these 
courses  reported  by  all  the  public  high  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  public  and  private  high  schools  of  the  1914  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.'  Enrollment  in  similar  courses  in 
private  high  schools  and  academies  is  also  summarized  in  that 
chapter. 

TWie  bureau  has  a  list  of  more  than  100  schools  of  the  classes 
included  in  this  chapter  from  which  no  statistical  information  could 
be  obtained.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  these  schools  will  be  able 
to  report  on  the  revised  schedules  for  1915. 

>  Material  under  this  heading  for  preTiom  years  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.   (For  example,  Oh.  XI,  Vol.  II,  1913.) 
*  Bee  pp.  413  and  413. 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Table  l,-^tudenti  in  public  high  schooU  in  manual  or  (ecftnteaZ  training^  agrieuUural^ 
and  doTMsUc  eamomff  eoune$,  191S-14- 


Locatton. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

tM^mical  train- 

tngoonrses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

oooraes. 

Students  fai 
domestic  eoon^ 
omy  courses. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

f 

t 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

ALABAMA. 

AlttzanderCi^ 

Atxnore 

High  l^chool 

4 

41 

Ksc^unbia  Connty  Hlfl^  School 

20 

25 

Birmln^iain 

Bnmdldce. 

Central  Hisl»  School.. 

30 
83 

0 
0 

0 
0 

610 

Pike  Coon^  High  School 

Cbemiref^  County  High  SchrwI.  .^ 

83 
20 
25 
85 

34 

18 
20 
22 

t 

Center 

Colnmblft. 

Houston  Coonty  Hleti  S^ool. .  \ 

0 

S3 

Dora 

High  f»chool 

Dothan 

do 

00 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

06 

Enterprise. 

CotTee  Co^mty  High  School. ..... 

86 
43 

43 

48 

61 

fSr^T:;:;:.:::: 

Geneva  County  fflgh  School. . . . 

Ifonran  CotmtV  Hlvh  fiAhnnl 

15 

6 

40 

HartMlls.a.x 

a3 

Lanett 

HS&;hSS.:.^.r!:.!^..:: 

90 
6 
53 
20 
168 
8 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 
23 

34 

30 

34 

T^fiKhton 

Colbert  Coimty  High  School. . . . 
High  School 

30 

HobUe 

168 

Do 

Owens  Academy  (negro) 

Lanier  HlrfiSchooirr... 

20 

00 

60 

uSSiri!!!;::::::: 

277 

Lawrence  County  Hi^  School. . 
Haoon  County  Hlfh  School. . 

40 
20 
46 

33 
37 
71 

82 

Notasolca. ....... 

Opelika 

Lee  County  High  School 

Opp 

High  School 

27 
50 

6 

0 

0 
0 

30 

Rogersrille 

Lauderdale  County  Hi{^  School . 
Franklin  County  High  SchooL . . 

60 
15 
10 

60 
35 
0 

60 

RusseUvUle 

Jackson  County'HlgE  School. . . . 
High  School.... TTrr. 

80 
72 

64 
36 

6 

0 

■  0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

Pftlma............. 

123 

ARIZONA. 
Phn«n!x 

TTnfon  H«i;h  Rohool ........ 

34 

0 

74 

TeniDe 

do.'. ." 

SO 

ABKANSAS. 

Arkadelphla 

High  School 

11 

0 

21 

Camden*. ..»,.  a..  X 

...."Ido 

1 

00 

Cane  Hill 

do 

4 

SO 

I 

13 

14 

Crossett 

do '..'..'.'.' 

0 

18 

Oreeo  Forest 

do 

20 

45 

Little  Rock 

M.  W.  Qlbbs  High  School  (ne- 

64 

0 

0 

146 

Moont  Jadea 

12 
4 

0 
18 

Palestine 

....".do 

0 
0 
0 

18 

Pine  Bluff 

do 

45 

0 

75 

Prescott 

do 

00 

flpHngfleld .  s . 

do 

12 
10 

8 
12 

4 

Vllonla  (R.  F.  D. 

Pleasant  Valley  High  School. . . . 

No.1). 

/          CAUPOBMIA. 

"^   Alameda 

High  Rohool .....  . . 

38 
27 
30 
32 

no 

20 

80 

18 

4 

60 
11 
20 
80 

10 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

/        0 
0 
0 
0 

16 

Alhambra....x    » 

....~do 

24 

Anahftfni , 

Tinfnn  High  R<?hool  .... 

34 

Asusa 

Citrus  Union  High  Scho<^....:. 

Kern  County  Hi^  School 

High  fichnnf.  TTT.      .    .    . 

4 
20 

5 
1 

27 

\    Bakersfleld 

75 

Benida 

Berkeley 

....".do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

85 

Brawley 

Union  High  School. 

6 

0 

18 

Borbank 

do 

31 

Chloo i... 

TTIghflrfiftftl .,    , 

46 

16 

40 

Coluaa 

...."do 

30 

Compton 

Tinfm  H«Kh  Schnol 

80 

C<>«1iift. ,,,....,,,.. 

do 

81 

Crescent  City 

Ddano............. 

Del  Norte  County  High  SohooL. 
Union  High  School 

30 

21 

0 

Eseondldo 

High  School 

44 

20 
87 

5 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

81 

Kiireka............. 

do 

78 

Fullerton 

Union  High  School 

io 

1 

81 
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Tablb  L—SiudenU  in  public  high  tdiools  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agrieuHuni, 
and  domestic  ecovumy  cownu^  l^i^l-f^-Contmued. 


Location. 


Name  of  school. 


Students  In 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 


Boys. 


Olrls. 


Students  In 

agricultural 

courses. 


Boys. 


Qtrls. 


Students  In 
domestic  econ- 
omy couroes. 


Boys. 


Olris. 


CALWOBNIA— COntd. 


Qlendalo. 

Grldley.. 

Haoford. 

Hayward 

Hemet... 

Hcdllster. 

Huni 

Ixaperj 


Park... 


Inelewood... 

Le  Grand.... 

Ltiscoln 

LiTermore... 
^  Los  Angeles . 
^        Do 


Msesd 

IfiUVaUey. 


Monterey 

Mountain  View., 

Kapa 

Ontario 

»  Pasadena 

Petaluma 

Pomcma 

Fort«5Viile. . 


Union  High  School 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

San  Benito  County  High  School. 

Union  High  School 

Imperial   Valley   Union   High 

School. 
Union  High  School 

.....do...!7 

do 

do , 

Manual  Arts  High  School 

Hollywood  High  School 

Union  High  School 

Mercotl  County  High  School 

Tamalpals    Polytechnic    High 

School. 
Monterey  County  High  School.. 

High  School , 

do , 

Chafley  Union  High  School 

High  School , 

do.. 

do 

.do, 


Redding '  Shasta  County  High  School. 

Redwood  City I  Sequoia  Union  High  School. 

Riverside j  Girls' High  School 

Roseville Union  HliBh  School 

St.  Helena | do 

San  BemM^ino ,  High  School 

San  Diego ^..do. 

i  San  Fernando... 

I  Santa  Ana. 

'  Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Cruz...... 

Santa  Monica.... 

Santa  Roea 

S«lma 

Soath  Pasadena. 

Tulare 

Turioclc.,., 

Vacaville 

Ventura. 


Union  High  School, 

High  School 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Union  High  School. 

'  High  School 

do 

Union  High  School . 

do. 

do. 


I  VisalJa i  High  School 

^Whittler '  Union  High  School. 

Woodland '  High  School 


COtOBADO.  j 

Boulder State  Preparatory  School 

Colorado  Springs...'  High  School 

Del  Norte I do 

Dunuiffo do 

Qranaaa Union  High  School 

Gumiison I  Gunnison  County  High  School . 

HoUy Union  High  School 

Hotchldss '  High  School 

Montrose t  Montrose  County  High  School. 

Paonia High  School 

Pueblo - '  Centennial  High  School 

Do !  High  School  (district  No.  20)... 

Sterling Logan  County  High  School 

Trinidad-. 1  High  School 


10 
20 
64 
25 
86 
24 
104 
40 
21 
20 


26 
19 
57 
386 
37 
70 
97 
90 
45 
48 
51 
40 
51 


120 


14 

0 

ft 

0 

12 

0 

35 

0 

25 

0 

30 

0 

46 

0 

30 


32 


20 


30 
65 
20 
SO 


30 
30 

20 
25 
24 
0 
261 
149 
42 
30 
35 


20 
40 
25 
126 


158 
40 
1 
21 
23 
20 
34 
58 
43 
13 
10 
43 
60 
47 
53 
60 
60 


ao 

23 
15 

60 
40 
57 


30 
80 
22 
60 
28 
18 
30 


36 
30 

65 
30 
33 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Table  1. — StudenU  in  public  high  tchooU  in  manual  of  technical  training ^  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  courteSf  1913-14— Conthmed. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

f 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

OONNXCnCUT. 

ATiffonfft 

High  flchool... 

56 
160 

64 
677 

1 
115 

0 
340 

Hartford. 

do 

0 
0 
0 

115 

Meridan.::::::::: 

do 

110 

New  Haven 

do 

340 

Newtown. .. ...... 

do 

8 

12 

Watarbury 

Crosby  High  School 

160 
234 

0 
0 

DKLAWARI. 

Wilmington 

High  School 

0 

0 
0 
0 

348 

ILOKIDA. 

Bradentown. 

30 

Clearwater 

High  School... 

16 
60 

0 
0 

30 

JackaonviUe 

Duval  County  High  School 

High  School... 

110 

Jennhun.    , 

4 
8 

21 
7 

Miami 

WiLshln^ton  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

20 
41 
81 

16 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

St.  Augustine 

52 

Tampa. 

Hillsborough      Coun^*      High 

Scliool. 

High  School 

112 

GKOBQU. 

Albany 

53 

Athein 

High    and    Industrial    School 

(negro). 
Academy  of  Richmond  County. 
Tubman  Hifh  School  (eirh) 

11 
67 

0 
0 

37 

Augusta 

Do ! 

0 
0 
0 
0 

150 

Columbus 

High  School!  ..^ ...._.:::: 

60 
20 

0 
0 

140 

Do 

High  School  (negro)... 

36 

High  School....:. 

47 

Cornelia 

do 

21 

19 

Elberton 

do ; !!! 

0 
0 

60 

Fitwerald 

do 

98 

Lexmgton 

Meson  Academy 



16 

8 

Macon. ::::; 

Gresham  High  School  (eirls).. 

6 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

325 

Savannah 

High  School?. . !^T.:^  /, : : : : 

47 

68 

77 

Wanrenton 

do 

29 

IDAHO. 

American  Falls 

High  School 

16 
12 
180 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Blackfoot 

do 

9 
08 
14 
80 

5 
8 
0 
10 

88 

Boise 

do 

245 

Buhl 

do 

34 

Burlev 

do 

20 
42 
40 

15 
0 
0 

25 

CaldweU [.,.'. 

do 

56 

Coeurd'Alene.. 

do 

60 

Emmett 

do .  .  . 

38 
27 

0 
0 

50 

Idaho  Falls 

do 

30 
38 

12 
35 
11 
12 
50 

20 
0 

1 
0 
4 
8 
0 

35 

Keuogg... .::::. 

Wardner- Kellogg  Union  High 

School. 
High  School 

% 

Lapwai 

20 

4 

20 

Lewist<m 

do 

71 

MflH()lAti.          

do 

22 
3 
12 
24 
12 
10 

0 
3 
20 
0 
6 
0 

35 

Mountain  Home. 

do 

28 

Nampa 

do 

76 

Nezperce  .. 

do 

20 

PoflfFftiifl 

do 

83 

0 

34 

Rlffbv  - 

do 

28 

Rupert 

do 

45 
36 

32 

6 

0 
0 

57 

do 

18 

2 

40 

ILLIN0I8. 

High  School 

18 

AssmnDtion  . 

..do...  .                           .  . 

27 

Aurora 

East  High  School 

24 
60 
72 

0 
0 
0 

14 

Beardstown .... 

Lincoln  Hiffh  School 

Belvidere 

HighSchooi 

24 

0 
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Tablb  1. — StudenU  injAblie  kigh  idiooU  in  manual  w  technical  training^  agricultural, 
crnddoTMitic  economy  couneti  191S-14 — Continued. 


LocatioD. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

ft 

e 

7 

8 

nuHoi^-oontd: 
/B«nto«i 

Benton  Township  High  School. . 
High  School...            

18 
72 
18 
14 
70 
45 
110 
40 
51 

146 
125 
50 
239 
37 
37 

87 
18 
37 
25 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 
0 
0 
0 

8 

6* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

22 

58. 

Canton  ". 

....'I  do 

44 

C^ntmlfa. . . 

Centralia  Township  High  School. 
Austin  High  School 

24 

Chicago. 

6& 

Do 

Calumet  ti[igh  School 

« 

Do::::::::::::: 

Carl  Schurs'Slgh  School 

Francis  W.  Parker  High  School. . 
George   William   Curtis   High 

HarrisonTechnical High  School. 
James  H.  Bowen  High  School. . 

John  MarshaU  High  School 

T^v*  High  Schorr 

91 

Do 

27 

Do 

2» 

Do 

45 

Do 

25 

Do 

6& 

Do 

Do 

Lake  View  High  School 

Murray  F.  Tuley  Evening  High 

School. 
WendeU  PhUUps  High  School.. 
William  McKinley  EHgh  School. 
Bloom  Township  High  School... 
High  School...                  

0 

85 

Do 

Do 

0 
0 
0 

48- 

Do 

101 

Chicago  Heights.... 

2a 

Danville 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

96 

Decatur 

do 

55 
48 

0 
0 

90 

DeEalb 

De  Ealb  Township  High  School. 
High  School ; 

13 

0 

33 

Effii^h^mr 

42 

Eldorado 

do 

20 
30 
33 
57 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

0 

Elgin- 

do 

0 

la 

^v^njrton. 

E  vanstonTownship  HighSchool . 
High  School 

0 
0 
0 

77 

Fairfield 

.do 

9 

11 

34 

Freeport 

do., 

88 
26 
120 
31 
24 
17 

87 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 

63 

Oalena  

.do 

12 
199 

0 
204 

^Oakaburg 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

163 

Oalva.... 

do 

36^ 

Oiba<mCity 

Harrisburg ........ 

Drummer  Township  High  School . 
Harrisburg     Township     High 

School. 
Thornton  TownshipHkh  School . 
HighSchool 

16 

47 

Harvey 

54 

Henry 

36^ 

Joliat         

J(met  Township  High  School. . . . 
H*gh  flrhw>i 

136 
80 
24 
50 

0 
0 
0 
0 

134 

Kewanae 



22 

6 

35 

Kirkwood 

....'^do 

» 

Ta  Grange. , ,  t 

Lyons  Township  High  School. . . 
HighSchool 

25 

30 

7 

X«ay  rei  K^viUe 

3a 

Litchfield 

do 

33 

Lockport 

do 

30 

0 

8a 

H4t4ni    

Mazon  Township  High  School... 

22 

0 

30 

VhfoDc  . . 

HighSchool.  .    

25 

MoUne.         ..  . 

do                       » 

60 
18 

32 

21 
25 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

40 

Mount  Pulaski. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Murphysboro 

Mount  Pulaski  Township  High 

School. 
Mount  Vernon  Township  High 

School. 
HighSchool 

9 
35 

8 

0 
0 
0 

24 
82 
33 

do 

20 

pfloria 

do 

31 

PlftlW ....,., 

do 

10 
31 
27 
20 
190 
200 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Pontiac 

Pontiac  Township  High  School. 
Princeton  Township  High  School 
Robinson  Township  High  School 
HiehSchooL        

9 
10 
15 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Princeton 

40 

Bobinson. 

50 

Bockibrd 

192 

i^v  Island 

do 

72 

flht>Ibvvfll«      

...  .do            

30 

Toulon 

25 

30 

60 

Thombum  High  School 

HighSduMl 

30 
10 
50 

0 
14 
0 

18 

Wsrrai           

'^fmkefMi  . . , ,   r . . , 

Waukegan     Township     High 
HIrfi  School 

0 
0 

90 

White  Han 

18 

10 

to 
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Tablb  l,—8tudentB  in  public  high  idiooli  in  manual  or  tetklUad  traimng,  agricuUMfoi, 
and  domuHt  eeowmig  eounes,  IBlS-l^^-Omtmned, 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  In 

manoalor 

technical  traln- 

fng  courses. 

Students  in 
courses. 

Students  In 
domestlo  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

GUs. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

QUf. 

1 

« 

t 

4 

5 

e 

7 

s 

INDIANA. 

Atttea 

High  School 

8 

0. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

IB 

Benie 

....Ido 

13 

0 

21 

Brookyflle 

do 

15 
30 
5 
10 

0 
10 
0 
0 

2S 

do 

Ifi 
17 

0 
0 

10 

Cnorubiisoo  ........ 

do 

22 

Cllflord 

FUt    Rock    Township    High 

School. 
High  SchooL 

21 

Colombia  City. 

20 
20 
10 

0 
0 
0 

80 

Crown  Point. 

...."do 

18 
16 
28 

8 

18 
0 

68 

Danvflle 

do 

S2 

Decatur 

do 

32 

East  Chicago 

do 

18 
40 
26 
195 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

EdiTibnrr.  .X  .  . 

do 

47 

Engllsh.rf 

do 

20 

TCvAfi^ni^^ ......  X . . 

do 

238 

Farmersburg 

....do 

20 

16 

Fort  Branch. 

do 

12 
841 

24 
0 

Fort  Wayne 

High    and    Manual    Training 
High  School 

0 
0 

0 

204 

Frankfort 

14 

10 

20 
23 
5 
28 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
12 

75 

Franklin  (R.  F.  D. 

Hopewell  High  School 

22 

0 

6 

No.  2). 
Franklin  (R.F.D.). 

Union  Township  High  SchooL . . 

20 

Freedom.^ 

Hleh  School          

........I  .  .     ^ 

Freelandvllle 

do 

6 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

Fulton 

do 

33 
25 

0 
0 
0 

12 

OasClty     

do 

47 

Qoodlimd 

do 

40 

Henry  vflle 

do 

4 

1 

26 

do 



19 
22 

0 
0 

21 

Knigbtstown 

do 

28 

Lafayette 

do 

50 

Larwill 

.do 

16 
31 

0 
0 

5 

13 

24 

La\\  renceburg 

do 

15 

Lebanon 

.  ..do 

25 
7 

10 
15 
27 

10 
6 
0 
8 
5 

23 

Liberty 

do 

20 
16 

0 
0 

27 

Linden 

.do 

20 

Little  York 

Lowell 

Hl^  SchooL. 

:::::::::::::::: 

0 
0 

18 

T-ynn ,, 

Wasbineton    Township    Hl^ 
High  SchooL 

24 

0 

40 

Martinsvflle 

29 
16 
25 
14 

0 
0 

Medaryville 

.do 

1 

.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 

Mlddlobury 

do 

t 

12 

Mlshawaka 

.do 

36* 

23 

•       25 
20 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 

Hontmorend 

do 

20 

MoorosvUle 

do 

30 

0 

66 

Muncle 

.      .do 

28 

New  Albany 

Newburgh 

Scribner  High  School  (negro) .... 
High  SchooL. 

21 

31 
3 
0 

31 

8 

20 

Newtown 

do    



8 
8 
40 
12 
22 
25 
18 

OOOOOOOO 

North  Salem 

do 

Oxford 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 

Paoll 

do 

11 

18 

13 

Parker 

Monroe  Township  Hi^  SchooL. 
High  SchooL 

27 

Pennville 

12 

0 

25 

Poseyvllle 

do 

32 

Rensselaer 

*..... do 

30 

Riley 

do * 

14 

0 

26 

Roshville. 

do 

54 

Salem 

.     do 

45 

0 

40 

Sciplo 

do 

4 

4 

21 

SbMbyvUle 

.  .  do 

76 
124 
10 
28 
56 
39 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

SouUTBend 

do 

5 
11 

2 
0 

58 

Star  City 

do 

34 

flnintnHyfn^x 

do 

80 

Terre  Hante    .... 

Qarfield  Hi^  SchooL 

a: 

7 

16 

61 

3     Do 

waey  High  SchooL 

47 

VaUey  Mills 

High  SchooL 

16 
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Tablb  l.^Studenti  in  public  high  uhooU  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 
and  domatie  economy  oovnee,  iPi^-i-f— Oontinued. 


Location. 

Nameafaofaool. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

fa)g  courses. 

Students  In 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domeftio  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

nmiAlTA-HSOlltd. 

Versy 

Hfgh  f^ool , 

18 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

84 

W.lwi^h 

....~do 1 

30 

0 

15 

Warsaw 

do 

14 

5 
9 
25 

15 
14 
11 
18 

0 
10 
18 

0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

40 

Washinctoxi 

do 

25 
15 

0 
0 

25 

wSaSo^.::.::.. 

do 

84 

W«ftA«l<] 

Washington    Township    High 
High  School     .    .. 

25 

Wot  Lebanon. 

15 

Westport 

do 

25 

do 

20 

0 

18 

Whlteland  (R.  F. 

Clark  Township  Hi^  School.. . 

22 

D..  No.  15.) 
Whiting 

High  School 

41 

30 
20 
36 

0 

0 
0 
0 

83 

IOWA. 

Ackler  

High  School 

28 

Albla...'. 

do 

iSg-".::::;:::::::: 

do 

do 

8 
9 
5 
8 

20 
12 
9 
16 

0 

86 

Bedford      

do 

00 
20 
67 
30 
38 
10 

10 
0 
0 
0 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Boone 

do 

23 

BnrUngton        

do 

116 

Chftritfln,            . . , , 

do 

6 
10 

4 
12 

5 
20 

3 

28 
2 
16 
13 
4 
0 
1 

32 

Charles  City  ..  .... 

do 

53 

Cherokee. .'. 

do 

33 

Clarinda. 

do 

Clarion 

do 

35 
50 
15 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 

Clear  Lake 

Coin 

do 

do 

80 
21 

Coming. i do 

65 

Correctl^yille 

do 

3* 

8 
0 
20 

5 
13 
16 

0 

20 

Cory  don. 

do 

26 

Cresco 

do 

16 

(Weston. 

do 

45 
104 
10 
37 
42 
48 

0 
0 
12 
84 
0 
2 

65 

dSSE"'--::::: 

do 

do 

102 

30 

Denison 

do 

11 

0 

14 

Des  Moines 

North  Des  Moines  High  School... 
HighSchooL 

Dnbnque     

7 
11 
10 

0 
17 
17 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

90 

Earlham           

Academy  and  Hisii  School 

17 

Fairflrid. 

High  Sctool .". 

38 
17 
34 

0 
0 
0 

61 

Forest  Citv        

do 

27 

Ooldfleld  .'.'. 

do 

11 
16 
4 
3 
10 
36 
14 
2 

0 
10 

3 
11 

8 
22 

8 

8 

48 

Greenfield       

do 

OrinneU 

Orlswold 

Harlan : 

llllldollllllllllllllllllllllllli 
do 

39 
25 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

§• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 
46 
28 

BTtwarden. 

do 

5 

0 

4 

Humboldt. 

do 

48 

Independenoe. 

do      

22 

0 

49 

Inwood     

do 

80 

Iowa  Fails        

do       

30 
35 
10 
18 

2 
0 

1 
0 

45 

Keokuk    .11 

do 



60 

Kirkman 

do 

6 

6 

20 

4 

0 
3 

20 

'raurens 

Central  High  School 

23 

Marengo 

HighSchooL 

Kto!^:;iiii:::iii 

....Ido 

63 
49 
69 
21 
40 
29 
12 
20 

0 
0 
0 
8 
4 
15 
10 
0 

0 
0 
0 

80 

HarriuOltown. 

do 

19 
8 

4 
15 

60 

Mason  City  ..'. 

do 

77 

Missouri  VaU«y 

do 

MontMciim^fc  .  \...  - 

do         

0 

84 

Mmntlne          .  .. 

do 

Nevada...!  1....1... 

do 

Newton'..' 

do 

1 

15 
5 

20 
15 
23 

0 
3 
0 
0 

25 

North  English. 

do          

9 

ChKiS^ 

do 

36 
45 

24 

0 
0 
2 

19 

oehrcto.:. :........ 

do          

49 

Onawa 

doll! 
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Table  1. — Students  in  public  high  schools  in  manual  or  tethnical  training,  agricuUural, 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  191^7-^— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  fai 
courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

« 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

IOWA— continued. 
Osooola 

High  School 

12 
24 

7 
0 

15 

14 

0 
0 

a 

OakAloosa 

do 

80 

do  

15 
20 

9 
0 

Red  Oak 

do 

30 
18 
15 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

69 

Rock  Rapids 

do 

4S 

RockVaUey 

do 

'     24 

Sac  City 

do 

i5 

37 

7 

7 

15 

15 
33 
13 
33 
16 

20 

Shell  Rock 

do 

37 

0 

33 

ThiirmAn 

do 

Vlllisca 

do 

0 
0 

21 

Walker 

do 

10 

Washington 

do 

35 
101 
77 

0 
0 
0 

Waterloo 

East  Waterloo  High  School 

High  school          

20 
25 
10 
56 
5 

18 
0 

12 
8 

13 

5 

30 
13 
0 
6 

0 
24 
10 
28 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

127 

Waverly 

114 

Webster  City 

...  ~do 

17 

West  Liberty 

do 

13 
18 

36 

0 
10 

0 

49 

What  Cheer 

do 

20 

KANSAS. 

AbUene. 

High  flnhnnl 

36 

Alma  , 

....Tdo 

Altamont 

Labette  Coiuty  High  School. . . . 
High  School                         .  .. 

27 
60 
38 
20 
10 

i 

50 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28 

Arkansas  City 

Belolt 

42 

do ..*!.!..!..!..! 

42 

RiirlfngATne 

do 

25 

Caneyr. 

do 

8 
50 

9 
14 
15 

ii 

0 
6 
0 
6 

37 

Chanute 

..  .do 

Clay  Center 

Clay  County  High  School 

High  School 

do 

40 
12 
63 
32 
12 
15 
33 
20 
38 
34 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

CUfton. 

28 

Coffeyville 

60 

Concordia 

do     

4 

Cottonwood  Falls... 

Chase  County  High  School 

Atchison  Coimty  High  School.. . 
High  School 

10 
20 
14 
10 
11 
10 
16 
6 

2 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

30 

19 

El  Dorado 

88 

Elllnwood 

....~do 

22 

Ellsworth 

do 

27 

Eureka 

do 

13 

Frankfort 

do 

54 

Garden  City 

do 

10 
18 
41 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Oamett 

....  do 

42 

Oirard 

do 

10 
10 

2 
40 

78 

Great  Bend 

do 

Hays 

do 

11 
22 
35 
81 
18 
117 
16 

% 

8 
54 

12 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Hiawatha 

do :.... 

5 
12 

1 
6 

27 

Hoisington 

do 

40 

Horton 

do 

31 

Howard 

....  do 

0 

11 

13 

Hutf*-hinson ....... 

do 

102 

JeweU 

do 

23 

0 

26 

Kansas  City 

Do 

Argentine  High  School 

39 

Sumner  High  School  (negro) 

High  Schorr 

::::::::::::::: 

93 

Ktncald 

10 
16 
28 
23 
5 

12 
0 
0 
0 
3 

10 

K'fngrniut  .  . 

do 

00 

KImley 

do 

28 

LaCresse 

do 

LaHarpe 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Lawrence 

...  .do 

150 
16 
5 

6 

0 
0 

160 

LeRoy 

do 

8 

8 

15 

10 

20 

7 

4 

20 

44 

10 
12 
17 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
86 

22 

Lincoln 

.    .  do 

24 

Longton 

do 

McPherson 

do 

22 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

Mankato 

do 

16 

Marion 

do 



20 

40 
66 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

30 

Neodesha 

do  

20 

Newton 

do 

68 

Nickerson 

Reno  County  High  School 

High  School 

68 

Olathe 

49 

Onaga 

...."^do 

7 

2 

28 
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Tabi^  I. — StudenU  in  public  high  stkooU  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  courui,  1913-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Nanieofachool. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  tmhi- 

ing  courses. 

Students  bi 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4            6 

6 

7 

8 

KANSAS— OOntd. 

Osawmtomle 

High  School 

19 

0 
0 
0 

5 
9 

20 
8 

13 

13 
0 
30 
13 
6 

0 
0 
0 

84 

36 
60 

Osborne 

do 

27 

OtUwm 

do 

87 

P%Tky^ 

do 

PcAbodv 

do 

i3 1        6 

0 
0 
0 

35 
30 
45 

PhflHiMrtmrE 

do.. 

PlM^uiton 

do 

19  1           0 

16 
16 
13 
18 
25 
12 
6 
8 
20 
13 
15 

0 
0 
5 
8 
3 
2 
14 
5 
0 

Powbattan 

do 

Pratt 

do 

24  i           0 
8             0 

OOOOOOOOOO; 

28 

RossviUe 

do 

82 
40 
16 
19 
96 
52 
74 
20 

RtttseU 

Sabetha 

fltJohn 

SaUna 

Sfflitb  Cflntflr 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2 
9 
24 
68 
70 
36 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

Starling.            .  ... 

do 

TonFanoxie 

do 

VaD«y  Center 

do 

21 

webir^T. .:.::;;. 

do 

7 

13 

Wicfatta 

do 

249 
88 

2 
0 

0 
0 

272 

Wfaifleld 

do 

2^ 

10 
10 

37 

20 
0 

117 

KBNTUCKT. 

Ashland 

HlrfiSchooL 

Calhoun 

McLean  Comity  Hkh  School.. . . 

0 

20 

S5^-::::::::: 

High  School 

36 

6 

do 

ii 

7 
20 

'I 



ElBabfltbiown. 

Hardin  County  High  School 

'  6 

20 

Bwin£ 

Graded  Hidi  8cho& 

0 

0 
0 

18 

F^ferti::::::;::: 

70 

Oreenyflle 

....Ido 

20 

0 

15 
8 

■  0 
12 

Hw»innMi    .     , . 

do 

HopUnsrlUe 

do 

34 
9 

62 

0 
0 

0 

La'Orance 

La  Ora^  and  Oldham  County 
Central  Hi^  School  (negro) 

14 

14 

Looisvflle 

0 
0 

125 

Do 

500 

Do 

Male  Hidi  School 

160 
67 

ao 

6 

0 
0 

Owensboco 

High  SchooL 

30 

0 

6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

98 

P^iW^ 

do 

do 

60 

P'O^Mmoe      ...... 

24 

HirJimoml 

Wfgh  Prhool  (n*»£ro) 

44 

LomauHA. 

Baton  Rouge 

Cheneyrille 

High  SchooL 

75 

0 

140 

do 

20 

DtRidder 

do 

47 

Eros 

do 

11 
26 

6 
0 

21 

^'^fiMlirton 

do::::::.::..:.;..::.:::::::. 

40 

GftKl^nd      ,      , 

do 

20 

Homer 

do 

15 

0 

30 

Jcan«Hte 

do 

27 

Jena. 

do 

65 

Lake  Arthur 

do 

29 

Utcher 

do 



43 

MartavUIe 

do 

34 
16 

0 
0 

Mtoden. 

do 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

If  organ  City 

do 

42 

New^tai 

Brolanade  Ayenne  Girls'  High 
Sophie  B.  Wright  High  School 
Jul^  Fireyhan  High  SchooL.... 

60 

Do 

290 

8t  Prandsvllle 

20 

8t  Uarttnyffle 

High  School TT 

36 

SprfaigHIll 

do 

6 

0 

30 

VttS?. 

do 

25 

0 

32 

Wfamfleld 

do 

33 

6 

34 
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Tablb  l.Stitdents  in  public  high  uhooh  in  manual  or  (ed^iotzl  training,  agricultura!, 
and  domestic  economy  counes^  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  school. 


Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  tiata- 

ingooimes. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Students  in 
agricultural 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. ; 


Boys. 


Oiris. 


Auburn. 
Ba 


Bangor. 
Calab... 


Portland 

Do 

Rockland 

South  Portland  (R. 

F.  D.  No.  6). 
South  Windham... 

Turner  Center 

Westbrook 


MABTLAND. 


Aberdeen..... 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Do 

Brookeville... 
Brunswick... 
Centerville.... 
Chestertown.. 
Cumberland.. 

Denton. 

Easton 

Blkton 

ElUoott  aty.. 
Federabburg. 
Frederick 

Do 

Hagerstown.. 


Do. 


Havre  de  Qraoe.. 

JarrettsTille 

Laurel 

Lonaooning 

Middletown 

North  East 

Oakland 

PocomokeCity.. 
Reisterstown.... 

RockHaU 

Sandy  Spring.... 

Sharptown 

Snow  Hill 

Stockton 

Towson 

Westminster 

WHIiamsport 


MAaSACHXTSnTS. 


Amesbury.. 
Belmont.... 
Beverly.... 
Boston 

Do 

Do 

Brockton... 
Cambridge.. 
Chtoopee.... 

Clinton 

Cohasset.... 
Concord.... 

Everett 

Fitchburg.-. 

Gardner 

Gkmoester.. 


Edward  Little  High  School . . 

High  School 

Academy. 

Deering  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Cape  Elizabeth  High  Sdiool.. 

Windham  High  School 

Leavitt  Institute..... 

High  School 


40 
61 
134 
96 


High  School 

do 

High  School  (negro) 

Western  High  SchooL 

High  SchooIIT. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Allegany  County  High  SchooL . . 
Caroline  County  High  School.... 

High  SchooL 

Cecil  County  High  School 

High  SchooL 


36 


43 

0 

30 

0 

43 

0 

86 

0 

30 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

83 

0 

..do.. 


Boys'  High  School 

Girls' High  School 

"Washington  County  Female 
High&chooL 

Was^igton  County  Hale  High 
School. 

High  School 

...?!do 

do 

Central  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

do 

do 

Pocomoke  High  School 

Franklin  High  School 

High  School 

Sherwood  High  School 

High  School 

...?:do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


143 


170 
86 


High  School 

..!!do 

....do 

Dorchesteft  High  School . . . 
East  Boston  High  School.. 
Hyde  Park  High  School... 

Hil^  School 

High  and  Lathi  SchooL .. . 

Hi^  School 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 


74 
61 
186 
127 
110 
28 
74 


0 
0 
0 

16 

114 

0 

20 


83 

80 
20 
41 
143 
177 
66 


27 


13 


12 


17 
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Tabls  1. — Studenti  in  pubHc  high  ichooli  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  oovrsee,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Locatloii. 

Name  ot  school. 

Students  hi 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

ini?  courses. 

Students  hi 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

oontiniied. 
Off^nfl«»i4 r- 

High  School 

44 

34 

180 

153 

316 

140 

33 

30 

87 

113 

80 

75 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
17 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
.%. 

0 
0 

34 

Hi>Mefi 

...  .do 

81 

Holyoke. 

...r.do 

LoweU. 

do 

T-vnn        

English  High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 

306 

00 

Evenhig  HZzh  School 

35 

Nantoc^f^   . , 

High  School. 

33 

North  Attleboro.... 

...7!do 

30 

Peabody     

do 

do 

04 

0 

0 

90 

SS?::::::::::::: 

Classical  and  High  School 

HighSchooL 

8oin*TvID* r- 

Btaw 

Hale  High  Sdiool 

0 

35 

Bwsmpscott. ....... 

Walthftm 

Hi^S^ooL 

79 
115 
(W 
81 
04 
88 

50 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

do 

0 
0 

48 

Wintbrop 

do 

40 

ITVomst^. ......... 

Classical  High  SchooL 

Do 

English  HiiS^Sohool 

I>o 

South  High  School 

KICBIOAK. 

Adrian     .....xr 

HighSchooL 

5 

5 

0 
0 

50 

Ann  Arbor 

do 

79 

Dsncroft. 

do 

10 
50 

11 
35 

BmiApr    .^,r--T 

do 

50 
15 
75 
50 
30 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

! 

13 

BatUp  Cm^ka  

do 

100 

BavCitT 

Eastern  High  School 

33 
0 

0 
0 

31 

00 

Western  High  SchooL 

80 

Big  Racdds 

Omtni]  HWi  School 

20 

Bfowut^far.. ....... 

High  School 

13 

10 

<V|finMt 

...  .do.... 

180 

0 

0 

233 

f^Msmnolto 

do 

40 
34 
10 
14 

1 

8 
31 
16 

Cbarlottie 

do. 

do 

CrosweD 

do 

CiTirtAl  FalK ... ,  ,  - 

do 

35 
550 

0 
88 

0 
0 
0 

4ft 

Detroit 

Eastern  High  School 

596 

Bowacfee 

High  8d»oo^ T 

10 
18 

0 
23 

30 

Eaft  Toidan 

....".do 

do 

do 

ii' 

11 

4* 

3 

SastTawas 

0 

27 

JSrwwit...', 

do. 

11 
35 
11 
18 

46 

46 

30 

3 

...do 

FtfeLakR... 

do 

11 

0 

0 

30 

Ffn^iM  

do 

Grand  ^plds 

Wart            

63 

0 

0 

41 

High  School 

31 

19 

Iran  MoQXitff'fn  ...*-- 

....Ido 

do. 

87 
33 
136 
50 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

77 

IrooRlvar 

34 

Lather  L.  Wright  High  School. . 
High  School 

335 

TiliTMmifitf....T 

54 

^Sy  . .  i.i:. 

....^do.... 

10 
0 
30 

17 

0 
0 

lAdnufvoii r^T 

do 

35 
13 
60 
10 
13 
56 
13 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 

ifMiftf^ff            

do 

36 

M»raw»U<f. .. 

Howard  High  Sdiool 

70 

Mooroe 

HlghSchooT. 

7 
4 

6 

0 

83 

IffflntmwvMrv..    

....*Ido 

33 

WBgimiWP. . .  r  T . .  T 

do 

50 

Kdes    .       

do. 

44 

North  Adamff 

do 

33 

0 

8 

Norway 

Otnco     

do 

do 

47 

0 

33 

0 

Pf^S^^, ... 

Adams  Township  High  Sdiool.. . 

HfghS^|t<¥>1 r 

43 

6 

3 
0 

63 

30 
30 

7 

14 
5 
0 

16 

Onfaiev 

....Ido 

ft^wWofi'Side'. 

East  Side  High  Sdiool 

65 
33 

0 
0 

0 
0 

135 

Arthur  HiU  High  School 

86 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Table  I. — StudenU  in  public  high  ichools  in  mcmual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  ooursee,  191S-14 — Continued. 


I^Mjation. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

ini;  courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

4 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

8 

6 

• 

7 

R 

lacmoAN— oontd. 
fiouth  Haven 

High  School 

25 
27 

0 
0 

6 

0 

0 
0 

15 

AtA.mhfl.ii7h 

....*Ido 

45 

Tustin 

do 

19 
20 

35 
10 

Union  Cltv 

do 

Vidcsburg 

do 

18 
33 

0 
0 

0 
0 

24 

Wakefield       .    . . 

Wakefield      Township      High 

School. 
High  School 

37 

Watervllet 

22 

25 
31 
30 
17 
30 
15 
15 
77 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
28 
0 
36 

MDiNBaOTA. 

Ada 

High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

54 

Albert  Lea 

...."^do 

50 

0 

25 

do 

35 

Arg  vie           

.do   

17 
75 
14 

0 
0 
0 

44 

Austin..*! 

Franklin  High  School 

112 

Bagley 

HlghSchooir. 

30 

3Qar<uiey     

...Tido 

20 

Blue  Earth 

do 

77 

0 

90 

Brainerd . 

do          

80 

Brankenridfire 

do 

19 

.    0 

22 
36 

12 
41 

18 

Biifff^lo 

do         

63 

Cambridge 

do 

23 
30 

0 
0 

32 

Oanhy    "   » 

do 

20 
24 

0 
0 

50 

Qiatne'ld 

do      

37 

f!hi<iho1ni , .  T -  - 

do 

23 
19 
40 
35 

0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

Clinton           .  -  - 

...  do 

5 
39 

8 

4 

28 
0 

22 

Cloiuet 

Lincoln  High  School 

58 

Cokato 

High  School 

81 

Cnttonwood 

24 

T^fifml 

do 

20 
12 
80 
34 
226 
30 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

19 

U 

24 

Deer  River 

do 

31 

Detroit 

do 

37 
23 

43 
0 

50 

Dodee  Center 

.  ...do 

20 

Duluth 

Central  High  School 

Kast  Grand  Porks . . 

High  School 

20 

7 

0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
2 

43 

Elk  River 

do            

28 

Fairfiuc 

do 

*i6 

31 
42 

0 
0 
0 

26 

Fftirmmt  . . ,  ^  - , , .  -  - 

do 

40 

Faribault 

do 

VAnms  FaIU. 

do 

20 

8 

Gilbert 

do 

29 
20 
25 
25 
15 
20 
20 
10 
42 
14 
28 
12 
18 
30 
30 
30 
18 

18 

0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 

0 

20 

Glenwood 

do 

Grand  Rapids  r . 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

20 

Granftff  Falls. 

do 

16 
22 
14 

8 
13 
0 

39 

Harmony     

do 

23 

Hasthixs 

....do 

40 

Hinckley 

do 

20 

Jackson'   ...,,,  r  r  ^  ^ 

do 

20 
10 
13 

0 
0 
0 

18 

L,akeCity 

do 

60 

Lftkefleld 

I^akePark 

do 

do 

20 
27 

Lanftsboro 

do 

14 

6 

21 

Le  Sueur 

.do 

30 

Litchfield 

do 

10 
36 
40 
17 

18 
12 
30 

12 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

35 

Mcintosh 

Agricultural  High  School 

High  School 

35 

50 

Mantorville 

Associated     Industrial     High 

School. 
High  School 

37 

26 

MeStSr.".*!!'.'.!:!:: 

do 

94 

Milaca 

do 

60 
418 
261 
245 
265 
221 
10 
15 

0 
0 
2 
3 
0 

I 

0 

118 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Central  Hish  Schocri 

409 

East  High  School 

82 

Do 

North  High  School 

02 

Do 

South  Hl£h  School 

51 

Do 

West  High  School 

212 

Montffomery 

Montkello 

Sherman  Hi^  School 

15 

9 

35 

High  School 

66 
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Tablb  1,—Studinti  in  pubUe  hfigh  stkooU  in  manual  or  (MftateaZ  ttoxawg,  affrieuUural, 
and  damatie  eeonomjf  otAinn,  IPi^-i^f^-ContinuedL 


',    1  I 

•   a       •       *. 

.*   '-  •  . 

LocmHoD. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  hi 
manual  or 
technkal  train- 
tog  courses. 

Studehtsia 

agrieultu^ 

oooMtoi  * 

■•!  • — V— 5 - 

dofti4»ti«e5ofcI:  :\: :  :: 

*  amy  codrses: 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Olrls. 

Boys. 

Olrb. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

ifiinn80T4--4xmtd. 

High  School 

80 
27 
82 
24 
6 

14 
3 
0 
0 
0 

Norwood 

YoungAmerka  High  School.... 

22 

0 

4 

9 

36 
37 

Olivia 

OmtonDA 

do 

Park  Rapids 

do 

17 
20 
11 

0 
0 

0 

0 

45 

PAyiKwWile 

do 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 

PlainTiew 

do 

21 
14 
65 
38 

0 
15 
26 
49 

37 

Red  Lake  Falls 

Redwood  Falls..... 

do 

do 

14 
52 
38 
12 
28 
43 
199 
48 
60 

0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 

41 
122 

Rflnviiie 

do 

49 

Royalton 

do 

26 

KosfaCity 

do 

15 
56 

11 
0 

25 

St. -iMnes....  .  .... 

do 

59 

St.Panl 

Central  High  School 

10 

Do 

Humboldt  High  School 

30 

Do 

Johnson  High  School 

24 

Shakopm 

nigh  BrhfKM  . . .  . 

20            13 
13             0 
26              1 

15 

6 

39 

10 
14 
15 

53 

do 

Slaytcn 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 

Spdnc  Orove 

do 

9 
35 
14 

0 
0 
0 

34 

Spring  Valley 

do 

20 
19 
11 

0 
0 
0 

30 

s^pSen.TT:;...::: 

do 

27 

Stewart 

Columbia  High  School 

28 

Stillwater 

HighSchooL. 

68 
30 
33 
16 
32 
17 
15 
10 
27 
28 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
n 

106 

Thief  River  Falls... 

....".do 

20 

24 

.     10 

0 
12 
13 

60 

Tracy 

do 

19 

do 

60 

Wabasha 

do 

34 

Walker 

do 

22 

Warren 

do 

16 
25 
19 
50 
44 

16 
0 
0 

32 
5 

28 

Wells 

do 

26 

WiHrnv            .     . 

do 

65 

Windom 

do 

Winnebago  City.... 
Wfaiooa!:.. ........ 

do 

do 

31              0 

80 ;        0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

41 
00 

Winthrop 

Linoohi  High  School 

33 

0 

64 

irwHKffflPPf. 
Ccdumbus 

PrMikilp  High  School  

i 
30|           0 

50 

Hoostoo 

High  School?. . 

28 

32 

18 

Jackson 

Central  High  School 

87 

Kosciusko 

High  School 

50 

60 

Lou^flle 

do 

do 

do 

do 

30 
15 
106 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

45 

McComb 

Kerldlan 

Tyler  towiA 

10 

26 

9 

6 
30 
18 

20 
90 

Yazoo  City 

do 

70 

0 

0 

60 

mnouRi. 
Albany 

High  School 

10 
11 
18 
13 
6 
9 
51 
10 
15 
19 
16 
11 
12 
32 
10 
12 

19 
10 
2 
4 
14 
14 
30 
12 
16 
16 
15 
9 
10 
30 
15 
10 

AppletonCity 

. ....do....... .................... 

Airow  Rook 

do 

Ash  Grove 

do 

16 

0 

0 

32 

Atlanta         

do 

Bakersfleld 

do 

Bethany 

do 

BoUw 

do 

RoncetoD    . . , .  T .  r . . 

do  ..           

Porlinrtfln  Jimetkn 

do 

Caltfornia 

....ido::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Center 

do 

nnrlefrton..     - 

do          

::  " 

P*nilmth« 

Central  High  School 

24 

0 

0 

49 

Coffey 

w%»»  School 

Dixon 

....'do 
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Tablb  l.—StudenU  in  puhlie  high  schools  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 
(md  domestic  economy  courses,  191S-14—Contimied. 


•  ••• — ■  V  ; :-:-. 

•  •  ••  •••  «•- •••  •    • 

:i-i;:V-::..i/ 

Location. 

• 
•  •• 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qirb. 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

MI8S0UEI— oontd. 
Doe  Run . . .  r  - ,  -  r  - ,  - 

HighSohooL 

7 
7 

21 
13 

do 

Excelsior  Springs... 
Farmington 

do :::.*:: 

37 
30 

0 
0 

0 

40 

do 

Flat  River 

do 

10 
18 
10 
12 
16 
13 
12 
10 

...1 

*   is 

12 
10 
14 
7 

28 
24 
15 

IS 

0 
0 

24 

do 

38 

0 

38 

Golden  City 

do '.'.".".".".' 

Oranser 

do ; 

HiflnHhsvilie 

do 

H^T^..:::::: 

do !.!.!.!.. 

Independence 

Central  High  School 

60 

6 



Jerico  Springs 

Joplln      TtT. 

High  School : 

.....do :....:::        : 

125 
297 
112 
33 
874 

6 

14 
0 
0 
0 

...    . 

k  s 

0 
0 
0 

130 

^ *  KansasCity 

Central  High  School 

305 

Do....'. 

Lhicohi  H&h  School 

203 

Do 

Northeast  fligh  School 

62 

Do        

WestportH^SK 

409 

King  City 

High^cSc;.?^:" :  • : : 

6 

15 

irirkwond       

...?!do : 

42 

0 

0 

80 

Lebanon 

do ;;*.;!!.;.; 

0 

4 
11 
19 
12 
20 

8 
15 
12 
11 
29 

1 

15 
15 
12 
15 
14 
23 

8 
14 

18 
16 

9 
27 
12 
16 
14 
15 
10 
10 

0 
14 

6 
10 

8 
21 

7 
16 
16 

9 

Lexington 

do 

0 

20 

Ludlow 

do '.".'..".".'. 

Maftland           .  .  . 

do 

Marionville 

do ::;;.: 

Mexico 

McMillan  High  School.'.* ,'. 

8 

0 

0 

15 

Monett 

HighschcwiT...  _:: 

MoundvUle    

.!t?!do :: 

Naw  Madrid 

do . 

Nwwood       

do '.".'..".',.'. 

Orriok 

do 

0 
0 

29 

Paris 

do 

27 

0 

29 

Perry 

do *. 

Perryville*  '.'.'.'.'.,'.. 

do '.'.'..'.'".'. 

Piedmont           .    . 

do 

Plattsburg 

....ido :.::::::::::::::*::: 

Poplar  Bluff 

do 

48 

0 

.    0 

64 

Prairie  HI11....1.... 

do !.!.."**.;;!"* 

Richland    

do 

Bte.  Qenevieve 

do. ;.*. .'";* 

Bt.  Joseph 

BarUett  H%h  School  (negro) .... 
Central  Hi9i  School.... T.    ..  . 

41 
29 
264 
207 
332 
131 
215 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
9 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

59 

Do 

202 

Bt  Louis      

do .".... 

250 

Do 

Frank  Louis  Soldan  His^  School 
McKlnley  High  SchoolTT. 

251 

Do 

282 

Do 

&L>%?a,(°!f»^.::;: 

145 

Do 

150 

Be3rniour    

Hl^  School?^ .". 

9 
10 
7 
0 
40 
15 
13 
13 
18 
12 
14 

13 
12 
16 

2 
20 

5 
12 
11 
22 
10 

9 

Sheldon 

....'Ido 

Slater      

do 

Springfield 

Lincohi  High  School  (negro) 

20 

0 

0 

28 

Tnayer 

Unionvllle. 

do 

Urich 

do 

Verona 

do 

Walnut  Grove. 

do 

Washburn 

do 

West  Plains 

do 

MONTANA. 

Bigtimber 

Sweet  Grass  County  High  School 
High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 

Bfliings 

54 
87 

0 
0 

40 

Butte. 

do 

98 

Dilloo 

Beaverhead  (bounty  nish  School 
Flathead  County  High  School... 

Fergus  County  High  School 

Custer  County  High  School 

11 

0 
0 

27 

Kalispell 

26 
35 
30 

0 
0 
0 

47 

Lewistown 

93 

MBeeCity 

30 
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Tablb  1. — StudentB  in  puhUe  high  tdiooU  tn  maammL  or  tteknknl  trammg^  o^nciiZteraZ, 
and  domaiie  economy  eouna^  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Namaofaebaol. 

Scodentsin 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing conrsea. 

Stodentsin 

agritoltoitl 

ooOraiBK. 

Students  ill 
domostic  ectmv 
omy  courses. 

Boyt. 

OMs. 

Bays. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

Amm^ 

nirh(VlKM>l...      . 

n 
ao 

0 
4 

28 
85 

0 
28 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

91 

BtoerolU 

do. 

Si 

BloaHfll 

do. 

31 

Gunbridn 

do. 

10 
27 

0 
0 

M 

Ooliimli^ 

do. 

34 
18 
4 

40 
18 
16 

S8 

CVvMitm 

do 

Dor&uBtm 

do 

E<i£wr..:;.v.:::.:: 

do 

32 
20 
S6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3f 

r»Wmry 

^»«?  City 

do 

do 

43 
14 
13 
34 
12 
12 
8 
2 
13 
8 

........ 

60 

0 
17 
13 
11 
13 
13 

0 
10 
15 

40 
If 

Ocrmantown 

do 

QothenbuTff 

do 

OwSSy?^..: 

do 

S^.:::;: :::;:: 

do 

Booper 

do 

15 
17 

11 

5 

KiernaT 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

Elmbftfi  ~ 

Kimball  County  High  S<diool . . . 

10 

Lswrenoe 

HighSdiool 

21 

Hiiutoi 

do 

30 

0 

32 

MorrlU 

do 

14 

0 

Nebraska  Cfty 

do 

24 
25 
21 
240 
26 
16 
56 
60 
20 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

NahSn?:..!!:::;::: 

do 

11 
11 

11 

7 

0 

SO 

Oakland 

do 

ftm^iha 

do 

oo     oooooooeooooo 

130 

Rad  Cloud 

do 

15 

gtPanl 

do 

6 

2 

28 

ficottsbhiir          

do 

57 

Sooth  Omaha 

do 

8 

0 

50 

Stanton. 

do 

46 

BopKijr,....'. 

do 

16 
30 
22 

8 



3 
0 
40 
12 

38 

Tacmnsah 

do 

33 

"TrffaTimh            .... 

do 

21 

0 

85 

VaDar...! 

do 

44 

Waktflald 

do 

14 
20 
50 

218 
61 
33 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20 

WftTna 

do 

20 

wiSar.;:  :*::;;::: 

do 

68 

MKW  BAMPSHIBX. 

Concord. 

High  School 

133 

Dovar 

...."do 

56 

Pnnklin 

do 

Lancaster. .J 

Academy  and  Hish  School 

0 
0 
0 

80 

Nashna. 

High  School 77. 

48 

0 

20 

Nawport 

do 

30 

Portsmouth 

do 

22 

10 
127 
21 

0 

0 
0 

7 

Mzw  iKBsrr. 

Atlantic  City 

Bayonne 

HighScfaool 

0 
0 

63 

do 

44 

Clifton        '     

do 

Freahold." 

do 

64 

16 

Hobokan           

do 

57 
325 

22 
214 

79 

106 
310 
20 
117 
58 
30 

3 
0 

0 
44 

0 

0 
0 
0 
62 
1 
0 

JaraayCfty'  '. 

William    L.    Dickinson   Hieh 

School.                           ^^ 

High  School 

0 
0 

247 

Mfflnna 

33 

Mewaik '.  .... 

Central  Commaroial  and  Manual 
Trafoing  High  School. 

East  Side  Commercial  and  Man- 
ual Training  Hic^  School. 

HichSchool    

Do              

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 

Panaie             



173 

Patarson        \ 

do 

30 

PaithAmbov  

do           

133 

Shwi^T^v..:.:: 

do 

113 

Radfittik  '     

do         

73 

RWgaflaldPMk.... 
SomarriUe     

do  

15 

do          

4 

36 

Wwt  OmiffA     . .  . . 

...    do                                         

14 

6 

do.*"";;;.*;";;.;;!!! 

6 

35 
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Table  I.— Students  in  puhlie  high  ichools  in  manwil  or  technical  training f  agricultural ^ 
;  and  domestic  economy  covrtee,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

•  •  • 

• 

Nams  of  achool. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

NEW  MBZIOO. 

Doming 

Otero  County  High  Sdiool 

High  School.... T7. 

8 
45 

4 

0 

14 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
56 

Rosweti 

do 

41 

do 

20 

0 

20 
23 

12 
12 

13 

NIW  TOSK. 

Albion 

High  School 

Auburn 

Academic  High  School 

25 

0 

0 

20 

BataTla 

HighSchool.T. 

11 

i4 

Binghamton. 

Brookl3m 

Central  Hirfi  School 

102 
174 

5 
0 

Buahwick  Sirti  SchooL         



Carthage 

High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

30 

Coming 

North  Side  High  School 

29 
35 

0 
0 

82 

niiTikiA-  

High  School 

:::::::::::::::: 

40 

East  S}rracu30  ... 

do 

35 

FlTii*ra 

Free  Academy 

30 

0 

83 

FayettovIUe 

FreevUle 

High  School. 

30 

Himf.  Heniorial  School           .... 

30 
18 

0 
0 

5 



0 

7 

OloversviUe 

High  School 

23 

Oran^lll^. >  .....  . 

do 

23 

GroigsviUe 

do 

10 
27 
21 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Hamburg 

do 

Liberty.. 

do 

Little  vallev 

do 

Long  Island  City... 
Lo^ille.   .            . 

Bryant  High  School 

289 

6 

0 
0 

499 

Academy 

25 
14 

0 
7 

30 

Moravia 

High  School 

Mount  Vernon 

do 

i9 

0 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2S 

New  Rochelle 

do 

52 

New  York 

Wadleigh  High  School 

274 

Do 

Washington  frvlng  High  School. 
HighSdiool 

0 
128 
180 

3,168 
20 
0 

l,0d4 

Niagara  Falls 

75 

Olean 

do 

230 

Penn  Yan .  .^ 

Academy 

30 

0 

20 

Port  Chester 

High  School 

58 

0 

Poughkeepsie 

do 

0 

75 

Pulaski 

Academy 

3i 

0 

Schenectady 

Spencer 

High  School :. 

49 

0 

0 

236 

do 

20 

0 

Springville 

Griffith  Institute 

0 
0 
0 

0 

35 

Syracuse 

North  High  School 

52 
25 

0 
4 

79 

Walton 

High  School 

11 

0 

15 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Charlotte 

High  School 

223 

Colerain 

do 

10 

11 

East  Durham 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58 

High  Point 

do 

80 

Holly  Springs 

do 

23 
22 

0 
0 

17 

Jamestown 

do 

26 

Marion 

do 

25 

Nebo 

do 

14 

0 

20 

Raleigh 

do 

::::;::: 

91 

Wasmngton 

do 

43 



0 

Wilmington    

do 

0 
0 

0 
0 

11 

176 

Zebulon(R.F.  D.). 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Aneta             

Wakelon  High  School 

16 

0 

30 

Hieh  School 

24 

4 

16 

Berthold. '  

do 

28 

Bottineau       

do 

14 
6 
26 
20 
16 
19 
6 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

4 

10 
39 

0 
10 
0 

13 

Denbigh 

Graded  School 

e 

OraftCNQ          

High  School 

81 

Hettinger 

do 

7 

Hillsboro          

do 

21 

Hope          

do 

18 

Jamestown 

do 

44 
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Table  1. — StudtnU  in  public  high  hAooIb  in  manual  or  technical  training ^  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  couth*,  1913-li — Continued. 


Location. 


Naxn(%  of  school. 


Students  In 

manual  or 

technical  train  • 

ingcours(>s. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Students  In 

agricnltuial 

courses. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Students  in 
domr  stlc  econ- 
omy courses. 


Boys. 


Glrb. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 


Kwimare..., 

Minto 

Valley  City. 
wnUstcn... 


Higb  School 

do 

....do 

Central  High  School.. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Do 

Ashtabula 

Aurora 

Avon 

BartMTtfln 

BeUaIre 

Bulord 

By^jvOle 

OambridM 

Canal  Wfiichester.. 

Celina 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland 

Commercial  Point. 

Conneaut. 

Goefaoctcm 

Dayton 

DiUaDyale 

Donkirk 

BIyria 

Postoria 

OalioD 

OreenTille 

>x\Hemllton 

Hamlo* 


Kent 

Lakewood 

Lima 

Lockland 

J^)^tqn 

Marengo.. 1. 1 

Mount  VvnoD 

Nashport 

New  Bremen , 

New    MiUdrd    (R. 
F.  D.). 

Nil€5... 

Norwalk 

Ottovll^ 

Oxford 

Sabina. 

Shawnee. 

Shelby. 
Springfield. 


Sn^gfield 


ToKdo-..'.''!!'::: 

Wheelorsbarg 

Willoughby 

Wifantogton  (B.  F. 

Woostcr 

Yoonggtown 


OKLABOMA. 


Arapaho... 
Ardjnore.. 
BlaokweU. 


Central  High  School 

South  HkhSchool 

Harbor  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Lincoln  High  School 

HighSchoar. 

— do 

....do 

Brown  High  School 

High  School 

../.do 

Hughes  Hirii  School 

Wa&ut  Hflb  High  School  .... 

Woodward  High  School 

Lincoln  High  School 

Scioto  Township  Hi^  School. 
High  School........?:. 

stedeHighschooi.*;!.:!;;;*.;: 

High  School 

— do 

....do. 

do 

do 

do 


132 
116 
20 


87 


363 
60 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


99 
71 
80 
127 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


82 
108 
25 


Licking  Township  High  School.. 

Hirii&aiooi ?:: 

Edmburg  Township  High  School 


High  School., 

do 

....do 


27 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

Central  High  School 

Columbian  High  School 

High  School 

East  Side  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Chester  Township  High  Sdiool. 


High  School 

South  High  School. 


25 


76 


High  SchooL. 
....do 


10 


25 


21 


38 
18 

53 
10 

12 

21 

12 
14 
21 

28 

8 
10 
0 

0 

2S 

0 

........ 

40 
30 
34 
25 


107 


24 
35 


62 
346 
140 
431 


67 

6 

104 


57 
90 


70 
180 


104 
44 


40 
22 


75 
25 


36 


70 
438 
115 


17 


06 


20 
86 
23 
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Tablb  l,Students  in  pubUc  high  tdioolt  in  manual  or  tedmieal  training,  agricuUural, 
and  domeitie  eocmomy  eounet,  iPi^-l-f— Continued. 


^Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 
courses. 

Students  In 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

Chelsea 

High  School 

7 
15 

27 
38 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Glaremcre 

Eastern  University  Preparatory 
School.               /        F-       J 
TTfgh  firlinol 

6 

6 

22 

CUnton 

61 

Coniflnche^ 

do 

87 

Hickory 

:::::do:::::::;::;:::::::::::::::: 

13 
16 
14 

11 

8 
6 

11 

Holdenville 

do 

25 

Kiefer 

do 

19 

liawton.....^a*<.s.^ . 

do 

6S 

0 

108 

i.<ih%h 

do 

12 

16 

18 

M  fliurum 

do 



2« 

0 

28 

fiSow ;:;:::::;::: 

do 

80 

Marsball 

do 

17 
10 

0 
0 

80 

Muskogee 

Central  High  School 

85 
40 

0 
0 

77 

High  School 

62 

Nowata 

do 

44 

Oklfihoina. ......... 

gSf^a2l***~'<°'*~^- 

85 
250 

0 
3 

08 

Do 

610 

Pf^whii<ika. ...  , . . . 

do ... 

52 

RjfHl.......^.      . 

do 

14 

16 

SaDulDa    

do 

25 
82 

82 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

80 

Shawnee 

do 

29 

•BIOON 

Astoria    .  . 

TTfgh  flchool 

25 

Bandoo 

do 

20 

Harney  County  High  School 

21 

0 

27 

High  richooi.  .  ^  «»«».— 

20 
flO 

0 
0 

18 

."*do!!7!?!::::::::::::; :::::: 

05 

Cottaee  Oroya 

do 

00 

iSS? 

do 

40 

Bugene 

l^orest  Qrove    .  ... 

do 

do 

81 
20 
42 
80 
80 
80 
12 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

180 

50 

Onoitff  Pam 

do 

do 

44 

Hood  River 

12 
18 

8 
0 

75 

Klamath  Falls 

^^  Grande ,... 

Klamath  County  High  SchooL. . 

50 
21 

M«nhfiAld 

....Ido 

00 

Nawbcre 

do 

14 

16 

80 

North  Bend 

....ido;:::::;;::::::::::::::;:;;: 

44 

OrMnmCity 

do 

25 
18 

108 
8 

140 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

Pendleton 

do 

25 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 

Portland 

Jefferson  High  School 

127 

Do 

T.lnnnlTi  HIgb  R«^00l 

158 

Do 

Washington  High  SchooL 

High  Bchool 

185 

8ck> 

23 

Springfield 

....".do 

20 
40 
16 
16 

m 

84 
40 
86 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

T&  Dalles 

do 

50 

Union 

do 

5 

0 

80 

do 

81 

BKHNSTLYANU. 

AMoona 

High  School 

Athens 

do 

0 
0 

00 

Beaver  Falls 

do 

30 

Bellefonte 

do 

10 
15 

0 
9 

Bethel 

do 

Bethlehem 

do 

84 

0 

Bloomii^Olen 

Buckingham 

Corry 

Hllltown  Townsh^  High  SchooL 
High  SchooL :..... 

23 

7 

11 
15 

....Ido 

45 
75 
80 
42 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

50 

Bastian 

do 

80 

Erie 

Manual  Training  S(diooL.  • 
High  School.... T V. 

Oettvsburs 

0 

4 
0 

74 

SSivev^:::::;;:: 

do 

12 

0 

11 

Somesiead ...  x ...» . 

do 

80 

0 

89 

Hooesdale 

do 

20 
14 

0 
22 

Huntingdon 

do 

*  6 

io 
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Table  1,— Students  in  public  high  sehooU  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural^ 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  1913-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  bi 

agricultural 

courses. 

students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

t 

S 

8 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

rBNNSTLyANIil— 

eontlnaed. 

Janil8onClty(R.F. 

D.  No.  1). 
JohiBtown 

Sugarloaf  Township  High  School 
High  School 

19 

27 

59 
83 
44 
31 

0 
0 
0 
0 

ir?in« 

. . .  r.do 

0 
0 
0 

74 

irittfuining .        

do 

38 

T^banoo ........  ^  r , 

do 

20 

LoKanton. 

do 

16 

23 

8 

14 
0 
12 

iSroS\r:.::::::... 

do 

Uoimt  Jewett 

do 

Uonnt  Pleasant 

Borough  High  School 

Manch  Chunk  Township  High 

School. 
High  School 

64 
30 

78 
40 

aoi 

373 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

78 

Nesqiiahoning 

SO 

O^lrmont 

do 

0 

67 

Philadelphia 

Central  High  School 

Southern  fllgh  School 

Do 

Wmiam  Penh  High  School  for 

Oirb.  ^ 
Allegheny  High  School 

0 

0 
0 

197 

Pittsburgh 

134 
43 

0 
0 

88 

Do 

Sou^Hlgh  ^hool 

20 

HighSchool 

12 

13 

Reading 

Evening  High  School . ...... 

100 
126 

0 
0 

Do 

High  Bchoottor  Boys 

Do 

High  School  for  Girls 

0 

215 

Koaring  Spring 

Sallna              

HighSchool 

27 
11 

27 
11 

BeU  Townshh)  High  School 

8cottdale 

HighSchool.:....: 

100 
122 
30 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

128 

Aharon 

. . .  7.  do 

160 

Bheflield 

do 

18 

SoQderton 

do 

87 

SwiaBTale 

Edgewood  High  School 

Hunter  Memorial  High  School .. . 
Union  High  School 

41 
IS 

6 

0 

35 

Tidloate        

35 

Turtle  Oeek 

114 

Tyrone 

HighSchool 

80 
144 

0 
0 

08 

Washinirtoii 

...."do 

180 

wSSSd..!!!!". 

Borough  and  Township  High 

SchS)l. 
Radnor  High  School 

20 

0 

Wayne    .... 

34 
336 
33 

20 
142 

24 
34 
60 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

Wltina'BaiTe 

HighSchoca..... :... 

Hanoyer  Township  High  School . 

High  School ,, 

151 

Wilk»-Barre(R.P. 

D.  No.  1). 
Wllllanisport 

. , . "do 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

NewDort  

Rogers  High  Scho<^ 

0 

41 

wSHy...:::;:;:: 

HighSchool 

WoOD80Ck9t ,  ^ . , .  r  -  - 

...."do 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Beaufort 

High  School  (negro) 

6 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Chartaston. 

Memminger  kigE  and  Normal 

School. 
HighSchool...  .          .... 

48 

Columbia    . 

113 

83 

34 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

201 

Do     

Howard  Hteh  School  (negro) 

111 

Dillon 

34 
0 
16 

35 
2 
10 

35 

Latta. 

do 

83 

Leesville  (R.  F.  D. 

MSi?- 

Delmar  Colleelate  Institute . 

HighSchool 

58 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

65 

Rome 

Union  High  School 

17 

18 

2 

Sumter.            .  ... 

Lincoln  Ciraded  School  (negro).. 
Central  High  School 

89 

52 
27 
30 

0 

0 
0 
0 

79 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen. 

73 

Brookinffa 

HighSchool 

2: 

SS3:::::::::; 

do 

53 
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Tablb  l,—StudtnU  in  public  high  $ehools  in  manual  or  tei^iocd  trothtn^,  agricuUurah 
and  domestic  economy  oouneSf  1913-14^— Contmued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  Usin- 

ing  courses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy  courses. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 
L&ire  PrflstoP^  .,,-,- 

High  School 

10 

9 

0 
0 

35 

ICQbank           

do 

« 

20 

Parker 

do 

88 
34 

0 
0 

Bioux  FaHfl 

Washington  High  School 

High  School 

0 

40 

Yankton  . .    .... 

..  ..do 

28 

0 

TINNESSEE. 

Ath^ivf 

"kcMinn  County  High  School 

14 
14 
14 

21 

0 
0 
16 

0 

0 
0 

22 

Benton 

Polk  County  If igh  School 

:::::::::::::::  1 

30 

BlountvIUe  (R.  F. 

D.  No.  2). 
Carthage. . . 

Holston    Institute   and   High 

School. 
High  School 

0 
0 

0 
0 

26 

Chattanooga. 

Do  .. 

Central  High  School  of  Hamil- 
ton County. 

68 

0 

35 

70 

Ghuckey... 

H^h  School. 

15 

0 

23 

OUnton 

do 

20 
34 

0 
0 

Oolumbf  a 

Central  High  School 

15 

41 

28 

32 
5 

5 
33 

42 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

40 

Concord  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  1). 
Conyton  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  1). 
Covington 

Farratrut  Hieh  School 

33 

Oibbs  High  School... 

12 

0 

20 

Byars-Hall  High  School 

24 

Ooss^e 

Cumberland  County  High  School 
Maurv  Hi£h  School 

20 

T>fi.nHrMffA 

24 

Dyersburg  . 

High  School 

20 

EfizabethtcHi 

do 

3 
30 

18 
0 

10 

Fayetteville 

Fountain  City 

HlTcwm 

Lincoln  County  High  School 

40 

Knox    County    Central    High 

School. 
High  School 

55 

0 

117 

43 

0 

45 

Jackson 

do 

120 

Jasper 

Marion  County  High  School 

38 
12 

8 

1 
0 
0 

46 

Jelico 

Hljh  School 

20 

Jonesboro  (R.  F.  D. 

Siuphur  Springs  High  School 

20 

No.  9). 
Knoxyille „ ,  - . , 

Austin  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

31 
25 
27 

0 
0 
0 

68 

Do 

Knoxyille  (R.  F.  D. 

Yo\ing  High  School . . , 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

70 

No.  13). 

Lawrenceburg 

Lewlsburg 

Lawrence  County  High  School . . 

21 
30 
54 

0 
0 
0 

39 

High  School 

60 

Lexington  

Henderson  CounW  High  School. 

53 

Liberty 

Liberty  County  ifigh  ^hool 

30 

Lynnvllle 

Robert  Jones  High  School 

25 

0 

30 

jfemphis 

Central  High  School 

60 

0 

217 

M^^...;. ..:..:. 

High  School 

5 

<* 

25 
27 
9 
0 
14 
31 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Mosheim 

do 

23 

^  Nashville 

Hume-Fogg  High  School 

E.  W.  Grove— Henry  County 

High  School. 
High  School 

115 

0 

240 

^      Paris 

85 

Pinson 

54 

Bale  Creek 

....*^do 

38 

SDrinffCitv 

do 

Sweetwater 

Monroe  County  High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

TatewelL 

31 

Tyner 

Hamilton  Coimty  High  School. . 

27 

Union  City 

High  School 

82 

TEXAS. 

Alvarado 

High  School 

15 
14 
10 

14 
17 
12 

Asherton 

do 

Autoey. 

do. 

Austin 

do 

167 
85 
68 
22 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

812 

Bay  City 

do 

85 

Beaumcmt 

do 

162 

Do 

South  Park  High  School 

22 

6 

0 
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Tabls  1. — Students  in  pnblic  Mgh  schools  in  manual  or  technical  training^  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  courses ,  ISIS-H — Continued. 


Lontion. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  hi 

manual  or 

technical  trahi- 

hig  courses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  hi 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

1 

2 

« 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

TKXAS— continued. 
Beltoa. 

West  Bolton  High  School  (negro) 
Hi{^  School :... 

15 

7 

30 
0 

B^nbam 

63 
50 
20 

0 
0 
0 

0 

93 

B^TUl 

do 

GtiOdnes 

do 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

30 

deburne 

do 

18 

0 

64 

Col^nian.. , .  r ... 

do 

37 

n^»i.>f«*hi» 

do 

32 

Conroe. ... .  r  - 

do 

21 

0 

20 

CookTille 

do 

15 

12 

do 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 

25 

Corpus  Chr^ti 

:::::do:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

40 
50 

f  CoTfiofina 

do 

do 

30 
246 
80 
70 

0 
0 
0 
2 

■^ 

--J. 

NDallas 

do. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

397 
162 

Do 

High  Sdiool  (negro) 

Do 

OaSrciiffHigb^ool 

30' 

14 

6" 

9 

176 
124 

Denton. 

High  School 

Dublin  (R.  F.  D. 

Purves  Hi^  School 

Na8). 
El  Paso. 

Douglass  tiigh  School  (negro) . . . 
Hl^  School!. ...T...... 

5 
125 
65 

0 
0 
0 

23 

Fort  Worth 

161 

Do 

Hieh  SchooHneno) 

65 
8 

0 
16 

69 

Franklin 

HighSchooL 

Oi^^mffvflle 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

00 

Oahroston 

Ball  Hlrfi  School 

117 
30 

0 
0 

167 

Do 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

High  SchooT rr? 

52 

Gairtoon. 

15 
12 
12 

0 
18 
17 

20 

Qatttrille 

....Ido 

3 

Oodtey 

do 

GretnTflle 

do 

60 
20 
33 
218 
106 
36 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 

0 

75 

HaUflttSYille 

do 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

Honfft<ni 

do 

413 

Do 

High  School  (nezro) 

178 

Houston  He^ts... 
HnntSTiUeCRTF.D. 

Nal). 
Indian  Qap 

mgSschooL....^..: 

Houston  Industrial  and  Train- 
ing School  (negro). 
Hi^  School 

SO 

24 
11 

14 
14 

64 

Jftckionyille 

. . .  .Ido 

0 
0 
0 

21 

^«fff«rSOn.  .  .   r  ,   .   r  .  r   r  T  - 

do 

26 

ITfnifirf^fin. ...,., 

do 

35 

do 

19 
10 
15 

11 
12 
0 

LewisvOle 

do 

Lindale 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 

Lufkin 

do 

30 

0 

20 

McGraeor. 

do 

16 

18 

14 

lfi»rhT?|Ay 

do 

67 
16 
40 
37 

0 
0 
6 
0 

71 

SKrtS..!:.:::....:; 

do .' 

26 
30 
19 
16 
20 
13 

5 
10 
11 
11 
9 
9 

60 

ir^rtbfiii 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

High  School ...7... 

05 

Do 

70 

Merit 

do 

Sfles 

do 

Jffii"n 

do 

Navasota 

do 

14 

0 

.  ..  .^ 

0 
0 

30 

Paris 

Oibbonn  Hish  School  (neero) 

44 

Do 

H«Kh8ohool          .      ^    ^  ' 

140 

0 

176 

Ponder 

Aaficultural  High  School 

10 
16 
37 

13 
18 
42 

Poolrille. 

H^sdKS.".!;.!??. ....:.::. 

Rodiello. 

do 

8tn  Anrwlo 

do 

40 
39 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

35 

SttQHucos 

do 

63 

Stamford 

do 

20 

0 

17 

Bwaetwater. 

do 

50 
38 
25 
36 
10 
27 
100 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58 

Taylor. 

do 

Ttxarkana. 

do 

16 
36 

0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

0 

46 

do 

40 

Vietoria.. 

High  School  (negro) 

38 

Waco. 

A.  X  Moore  High  School  (negro). 
Hl^SdiooL.TT. ...T.... 

50 

Do 



175 

Waaldflr 

do 

14 
22 
21 

15 
30 
20 

Walnut  Spring!.... 

do 

do. 

20 

0 

0 

83 
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Tablb  l.—^tudenU  in  public  high  »ehool»  in  manual  or  technical  training ^  agrieuUural, 
and  domestic  economy  counee,  iPiJ-i'^— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
mamial  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  In 
domestk}  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qiris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

( 

6 

7 

8 

UTAH. 

American  Fork 

High  School 

16 
26 

0 
0 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 

38 

Eureka 

Tintin  High  School 

11 

Kamas 

South  Summit  High  Sdiool 

22 
60 
33 
15 
37 

<«: 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 

Manti 

South  Saupete  Hlgli  Sdiool 

High  School .... 

46 

0 

Monroe 

0 
0 
0 

'     8 

0 
0 

37 

/if  organ. 

....*ldo 

18 

0 

34 

/Moroni 

do 

43 

Nephl 

do .*..... 

18 
63 

0 
00 

45 

Ogden 

do 

199 

Park  City 

do 

40 

prioe...:.....;;.::: 

Carbon  County  High  Sdiool 

High  School. ...... T7 



23 

0 

18 
41 
65 

36 
22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 

Provo 

Richfield 

Sevier  High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

75 

Roosevelt 

Wasatch  High  Sdiool  (No.  2).. 

88 

Sallna 

Sevier  High SchooL..... 

29 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sandy  (R.  F.  D. 

Salt LakeHl^  School 

148 

0 

183 

Jfifxlan  High  l^ool 

128 
60 

0 
0 

133 

No.  2). 

Spanish  Fork, 

Tooele 

High  School 

60 
24 

112 

0 
0 

0 

60 

do 

28 

VERMONT. 

BorilnfftoiQ 

Essex  Junction 

High  Sdiool 

91 

do. 

33 

Rutland. 

do 

do 

20 
21 

0 
0 

85 

Springfield 

60 

Wrgennes  .  . 

do 

26 

10 
11 

20 
14 

0 
10 

11 

10 
15 

vmonciA. 
Charlottesville 

High  School 

Chatham  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  3). 
Lincoln. 

f^Hmax  H*gh  Sdiool 

High  School 

Mon^^t^^ 

. . .  .Tdo 

Norfolk 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  High 

School. 
High  School 

140 

8 



0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

104 

Petersburg 

24 

Portsmouth 

....Tdo 

183 

Remington 

do 

11 

15 

Rf^monda   

Armatrnng  High  Schnol  (negro). 

0 
0 
0 

103 

Do 

John  MaSiauTHigh  SchidLT.... 
High  School 

67 
37 

0 
0 

59 

Roanoke .  ^  ^ » . .  x . . . . 

88 

flhenandoah 

....Tdo 

13 

22 

8tannt<m 

do 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

55 

Suffolk 

Jefferson  High  School 

95 

Turbevflle 

Agricultural  High  Sdiool 

Higti  School...  

6 

20 
35 
58 
25 
9 
16 
35 
18 
17 
17 
22 
103 
12 
17 
20 
20 
14 
45 
35 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

6 
12 

0 
9 

26 

WABHINOTON. 

Arlington 

18 

Auburn 

. . .  .Tdo 

18 

Bellingham 

Whatcom  High  School 

65 

Burlizu^ton 

HlghSchool.TT 

8 

3 

36 

Chewetah 

JeSlns  High  School 

87 

Colfax 

HlghSchoS 

24 

Davenport 

do 

30 

Deer  Park 

do 

25 

Ellensburg 

do 

4 

0 

36 

SImg    

do 

28 

Enumclaw 

Union  High  School 

2 

0 

50 

Everett 

High  School 

97 

Goldendale 

do 

27 

Kennnwlck 

do 

19 

0 

23 

Kelso 

do 

16 

Klrkland  

do 

21 

0 

19 

Leavenworth 

Union  High  School 

24 

North  Yakima 

HI^  School 

30 

Palouse 

do 

40 
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Tablb  1. — SivdenU  in  public  kigh  $ehooli  in  manual  or  teehnieal  training ,  agricultural^ 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  1913-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  trahi- 

higoonises. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  eoon* 
omyooursss. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

1 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

WABHINQTOK— OOn. 

Pomeroy 

Port  TowDMDd . . .  r  - 

High  School 

51 
12 
28 
23 
17 
33 
24 

179 
91 
88 

111 
19 

0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
99 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
77 
0 
0 

54 

....Tdo 

20 

PullTTian  ..........  r 

do. 

30 

BcntOD 

do 

4 
7 

1 
3 

24 

Ritsrille 

do 

24 

Romlia      

do 

47 

Seattle 

Rollflr^  Flgh  Bnho^l 

85 

Do 

Broadway  HI^  School 

289 

Do 

i''»viM<n  High  8chool 

151 

Do 

Lhicotai  Hi^  School 

158 

Do      

Queen  Amie  High  Sdiool 

West  Seattle  m^  School 

Union  Hidi  School 

105 

Do 

30 

8«dro-WooUey 

Beqniin 

12 

13 

Hi^  School 

12 

42 

199 

843 

17 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

RDohomMi  ^. , 

....Ido 

■l 

0 

82 

ftpnlrtne 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School .. . 

North  Central  Hij^lkxho*^ 

High  s<!hool   .  .  X  a 

872 

,„„0,^^  Do 

410 

Stanwood 

89 

ftmnyside 

....Tdo 

31 
20 

11 
10 

stadium  Hi^  School 

899 
87 
59 
17 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

478 

Walla  WaUa. 

nigh  RMiiMM      .  

82 

Weoatdiee 

do. 

do 

do 

00 

5 

110 
22 

Wlnlock    

WEST  TBOIMIA. 

CharlMiton 

F^b  School.... X 

0 
-^       0 

180 

Hh)t<m. 

....^do \ 

....  .Zt4 

-  -^ 

20 

^  Parkerdmrg 

ThgTPM.     

do 

do 

56 

0 

^ 

12 

)     i> 
y     0 

0 
0 

208 
40 

Whi«^)fnr 

do 

02 
52 

0 
0 

71 

AlcQina  X - 

F^b8<*ool...... 

57 

Amery    , , 

do 

29 

4 

Antigo 

AmdetOl 

do 

do. 

53 
87 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

70 

114 

Anma... 

Township  High  SdiooL 

27 

0 

20 

Aflhland      

High  School.. '. 

51 

0 

89 

Augusta 

.!.^o!!!^......:;:::;::::::::: 

42 

Sl^oo'.'IlIIIIIIIi 

do. 

do 

10 
80 

0 
0 

38 

40 

do. 

58 

17 

Beaver  Dam. . . .  -  -  ^  - 

do. 

88 

0 

0 

89 

BelmcDt 

do. 

18 

20 

Beloit      

do. 

88 

0 

0 
0 
0 

90 

Berlin 

do 

46 

Bosoobel.... 

do. 

22 
20 

0 
5 

80 

do 

Cbiltoi 

do 

0 
0 
0 

42 

Chippewa  Falls 

CUntoDTille 

do 

do. 

25 
28 

0 
0 

00 

7 

20 
43 

10 
0 
8 

50 

Cumberland .  r  - . 

do. 

Thuifngtoo  ....* 

do 

De  Forest 

Windsor  Township  Hi^^  School. 
Figb  School T.TTTT 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Delayan ...,,..» — 

41 

Dursnd .,»-T-r 

....Tdo 

40 

StoSSiv..:: 

Faficfaild 

do. 

do 

81 

0 

12 
25 

0 
29 

Feonimore ....« 

do 

0 
0 

42 

Fcrt  Atkfnscvi 

do 

37 

Ofhninton  ......-- 

Aoicultnral  Hisii  School 

7 

10 

OtenwoodCity 

OrandR^ilds 

Oreen  Bay  ..^*«^* 

High  School.... - 

20 
07 
80 
80 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

30 

do. 

East  High  School 

74 

30 
90 
15 

0 
0 
12 

139 

Do..r 

West  High  SdiooL 

95 

Oieenwood ......... 

wi^BcBbol    ...X . 

Hayward 

....Tdo 

a 

6 

0 

29 
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Table  l,^StuderU$  in  public  high  $chools  in  manual  or  technieal  training,  agrieuUuralf 
and  domestic  economy  cownes,  lOlS-H — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  In 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

ingcoaiTCs. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

students  in 
domestic  eooo- 
omy  courses. 

Boys. 

Gfa-ls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qirb. 

1 

S 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

WISCONSIN— contd. 
Janes  ville 

High  School 

40 

18 
18 

34 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

06 

Kwi^aiinft  . ,   ...... 

do 

41 

Kiel 

do ^ 

26 

La  Crosse 

do 

a92 

I-^ake  < 'Pneva 

do 

20 

Lancaster  

do 

40 

Livingston 

Union  High  School 

26 

0 

Madison 

High  School 

138 
'41 
70 
14 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

176 

Manitowoc 

Washington  High  School 

HighSdfeool 

35 

Marinette 

06 

Marshall    

do 

20 

Marshfleld 

do 

39 

Menasha     

do 

23 
110 
72 

0 
0 

22 

MenoTnonie 

do 

65 

0 

147 

Merrill       

do 

80 

Morrillan 

do 

23 

0 

24 

Milwaukee 

East  Division  High  School 

North  Division  High  School 

South  Division  High  School 

Washfaigton  High  School 

West  Division  High  School 

High  School 

117 
88 
84 
85 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

47 

Do 

44 

Do 

78 

Do 

82 

Mondovi 

34 
15 

6 
14 

84 

MoijTYt  Pope 

do 

12 

Mount  Horeb 

do 

30 

0 

40 

Miikwonago 

do 

20 
9 

5 
2 

Neenah..r.... 

Kimberly  High  School 

36 
31 
43 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

28 

Neillsville           

High  School 

48 

Oniro 

do 

5 
20 

13 
0 

61 

Oregon        .        ... 

do 

Ostalcosh 

do 

178 

0 

0 

197 

Plymouth 

.  ...do 

44 

32 

Portage 

do 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

45 

Princeton  

do 

14 

0 

27 

Racine 

do 

227 
25 
20 
18 

0 
0 
0. 
0 

236 

Reedsburg 

do 

SO 

Rhinelander 

do 

60 

Rice  Lake 

do 

43 

Richland  Center 

do 

8 
31 

2 
27 

40 

St.  Crobc  Falls 

do 

22 
22 

0 
0 

32 

Shell  Lake 

do 

40 

Shiocton 

do 

10 
16 

0 
0 

26 

Sparta 

do 

41 
28 
38 
50 
47 

36 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

Bwnley    ......  ^  ^  r ,  - 

do 

37 

Stevens  Point 

do 

78 

StoughtoD    

do 

is 

2 

00 

Sturgeon  Bay 

do 

SuDerior    

do 

0 
0 
0 

176 

Do 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School 

High  School 

61 

Tomah 

40 

Trempealeau 

...TAo 

12 
6 
12 
46 
27 
10 
10 

10 
0 
8 
0 
4 

11 
3 

Two  H  ivers  

do 

22 

0 

0 

23 

Viola  

do 

ViroQua       .....  . 

do 

43 
44 

0 
0 

0 
0 

68 

WaahbumI  

do 

33 

Waterloo 

do 

Waupun      . .  r 

do 

20 
26 

32 
22 

0 
0 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

Wausaukee 

Wausaukee    Township    High 

SdiooL 
High  School 

40 

West  Bend 

22 

West  De  Pere 

do 

89 

West  Salem 

do 

30 

WTOMINO. 
j^ftOO                 

Star  Valley  High  School 

41 

High  School.. r 

20 

0 

24 

Total,     1,414 
schools. 

60«667 

6.280 

13,108 

6,801 

263 

67,258 
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Tablb  9. — Number  ofmstructort  and  9tudenU,  by  uXy  in  manual  and  industrial  training 
ichooU,  public  manual-training  kigh  ichooUy  and  school*  of  agriculture,  1913-14,  not 
including  Indian  schools. 


Lttoraryfaistruction. 

Manual-arts  taistruction. 

StateB. 

Instroo- 
tors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

Secondary 
students. 

Instruc- 
tors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

students. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

^ 

i 

N 

i 

1 

United  States.. 

066 

1,177 

23,254 

14,800 

17,809  ;i2,go5 

2,204 

1,368 

22,305 

13,872 

45,999 

24,101 

North  Atlantic  Diy . . 
North  Central  Di^... 
Sooth  Atlantic  DiY... 
Sooth  Central  Dir.... 
Westvn  Diyisioa. . . . 

284 
198 
172 
277 
25 

361 
167 
326 
397 
26 

13,849 
1,626 
3,367 
4,341 
81 

2,577 
1  746 
5438 
4,971 
71 

7,258     3,867 
3,716     2,174 
1,960     2,388 
3,924  1  4,106 
961  {      480 

1,286 
353 
243 
255 

67 

582 
190 
273 
296 
22 

16,183 
1  249 
2,048 
2,744 
81 

5,679 

855 

3,722 

3,545 

71 

29,561 
7,092 
3,756 
3,875 
1,725 

12,489 
4  465 

4,063 
501 

North  Atlantic  Dir.: 

0 
1 
5 
71 
4 

14 
70 
25 
94 

44 

19 

48 
5 

29 
5 
4 
9 

16 
5 
2 

13 

4 
0 
1 

11 

3 
83 

1 
89 

19 
8 

32 
4 

16 

27 
0 
4 

43 
2 
2 

10 

0 

63 

0 

7 

5 

384 

44 

39 

515 

66 

226 

54 
54 
72 
15 
55 
27 
4 
38 

5 
10 

4 

0 

1 

161 

12 

17 

272 

10 

105 

68 
11 
19 
4 

36 
19 
0 
15 
9 
2 
2 
5 

0 

103 

78 

7,664 

816 

417 

14,363 

1,024 

5,087 

1,149 

914 

1,650 

145 

1,195 

443 

50 

1,176 

200 

33 

76 

61 

63 

f^0w  Htmpeh^r*. 

22 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Vermont 

78 
850 
85 
380 
2,471 
149 
3,235 

1,066 
151 
757 
101 
842 
149 
50 
197 
243 
30 
53 
68 

0 

775 

37 

252 

1,638 

16 

1,066 

232 
15 

600 
66 

618 

157 
0 
26 

262 
48 
50 

100 

0 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island.... 

2,182 

1,208 

2,828 
665 
656 

9,588 
227 

1,960 

318 
227 
281 
50 
5 
108 

2,666 
646 
108 

1,160 
8 

1,101 

367 

"m 

14 

5 

97 

1,706 
178 

Connecticot 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pcnnsylvuiia. ... 
North  Central  Div.: 
Ohio 

344 

8,976 

194 

2,131 

216 
34 

319 
16 
6 

449 

0 

m 

9 
647 

237 

'282* 

14 

5 

564 

252 
8,169 

337 
1,784 

*'^ 
203 

nUnols 

467 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

66 

1,371 

339 

0 

Miaaoorl 

North  Dakota.... 
Sooth  Dakota.... 

32 

501 

6 

26 

562 

8 

17 

206 

6 

19 
220 

6 

316 
124 
43 
55 

Sooth  Atlantic  DiV. : ' 
Delaware 



45 

47 

36 

33 

88 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

WestVirgfaiia.... 

19 

1 
32 

10 
3 
67 

254 
90 
849 

106 

48 

1,077 

131 

5 

401 

90 

4 

564 

46 
15 
56 

11 
28 
38 

94 
120 
141 

""so* 

270 

1.240 
155 
935 

308 
150 
526 

North  Carolina... 
Sooth  Carolina... 
Oeonia 

25 

29 

65 

1 

6 
9 
68 
83 
69 
11 
29 
22 

6 

60 

67 

120 

19 

18 
13 
122 
96 
79 
31 
21 
17 

2 

472 

691 

986 

15 

183 

652 
1,190 
2,046 

819 

218 

229 

125 

1,051 

61 

09 

951 

1,171 

1,092 

84 

313 

183 

90 

366 

272 

1,020 

52 

60 

75 

1,011 

1,058 

891 

622 

224 

165 

60 

26 

31 

67 

2 

8 
10 
42 
79 
68 
11 
28 
19 

2 

43 
57 
g7 
9 

12 
13 
78 
91 
40 
28 
19 
15 

2 

320 
670 
665 
38 

183 

609 
1,067 
1,510 

216 

218 

153 

145 

1,117 

11 

61 

103 

838 

1,179 

294 
298 
976 

Florida. 

South  Central  DiT.: 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee 

36 

60 
72 

Alithinit 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

1,337 

1260 

1,027 

86 

340 

106 

1,836 

1,280 

1,097 

90 

219 

231 

857 
866 
419 
86 
236 
108 

i,3i6 
987 
525 
90 

924 

1,047 

947 

622 

Arkansas 

180  1      37a 

226 

Oklahoma. 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

229 

183 

165 
55 

Wyoining 



CdoradoT 

1 

0 

56 

0 

4 

0 

56 

0 

New  Mexico 

Arisona. 

. 

Utah. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

2 

4 

6 

6 

21 

26 

2 

3 

6 

6 

21 

26 

WMhtnotOn 

QjJJJJ^^^ 

, 

CauKmii 

16 

20 

75 

66 

794 

394 

59 

" 

76 

66 

1,574 

420 
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Table  10.— Manual  and  indtutrial  training  aehooli,  pubUe  manual-4rQining  high 
schooUf  and  kHooU  of  agriculture — Property  and  equipment  for  1919-14,  not  including 
Indian  schools. 


States. 


United  SUtes.. 


North  Atlantic  Divisian. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
Western  Divisian 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

TfirHfnift 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana.. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


Libraries. 


I- 


311 


3 


707,586  ,1857,502 


313  160,771,269 


352,488  501,706 

97,500  I  113,404 

76,219  I  43,978 

117,939  I  128,762 

63,440  I  60,650 


128 


5,000 
9,561 
2,561 
1,124 
248,149 
5,500 
80,465  I 

20,964  ! 
6,894  , 

33,792  ' 
2,353  : 
5,831  I 
4,858 
7,068 
4,240 
6,045 
710 
625 
4,100 


200 


2,500 

14,812 

13,200 

633 

263,743 

9,650 

196,970 

23,667 

10,050 

36,200 

3,260 

9,660 

6,120 

3,000 

11,910 

4,225 

462 

900 

3,950 


10 
5  ' 
14 


19,603 
3,348 
12,780 


12 

i 

5 ; 

2  ! 
21 
21 
15 

2 

5 

7 


6,550 
13,731 

1,'608 

11,600 
2,150 
41,030 
11,146 
38,005 
5,000 
3,475 
5,533 


7,272 
6,250 
7,490 


4,775 

4,900 

12,191 

1,100 

9,600 
2,000 

55,036 
6,937 

42,967 
2,672 
4,300 
5,250 


Grounds  and 
buikUngs. 


3,500        4,000 


5,500        6,300 


5,000  ;      7,600 
*49,'446'|'5i,'856 


-St 
> 


306  16,752,616 


25,633,064 
10,090,549 
5,745,827 
5,101,910 
4,199,929 


30.000 

4(MI00 

4,5-tn,.-l86 

.'T-mOO 

oo 

11  (90 

K)0 

J78 

2,434,600 

8.Vi,ri00 

?,r!.i33 

»50 
160 
,S50 
3,  (K)0 

l,13l,C]70 
Ifn's  .100 

l.*K  1,(100 

1. is,  300 


1,07 


1,787,625 
986,400 
309,693 


491, 175 

282,789 

1,678,145 

120,000 

474,210 
140,265 

1,116,117 
855,583 

1,033,115 
539,120 
726,600 
215,000 

150,000 


523,000 


175,000 


3,351,929 


Scientific  fl^ 
paratus,  etc. 


-3 
> 


^  .1 


|s-! 


3,624,710 

1,499,090 

660,871 

464,856 

503,060 


1 
23 

1 

4 
30 

5 
20 

8 
3 
10 

V 

6 

1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
3 


5,000 

894,926 

13,000 

76,788 

1,622,146 

60,250 

953,600 

394,962 

2,760 

502,000 

137,350 

180,637 

84,610 

2,000 

114,000 

36,410 

8,871 

10,000 

25,500 


160,811 
39,430 


29,700 

21,644 

140,750 

1,200 

104,358 
12,831 
44,426 
49,465 

177,476 
10,000 
27,300 
39,000 


1  10,000 

'sV     *48,*589 


1  I  5,000 

n     "*439,'566 


Money  value  of 
endowment. 


S 

< 


•$41,127,024 


24,240,704 

11,368,900 

1,700,535 

1,077,386 

2,799,500 


4,270,339 

231,000 

160,000 

11,096,865 


•B  ,      8,473,500 


5,050,000 

10,000 

2,420,900 

665,000 


3,200,000 
3,000 


1,538,000 


10,426 


24,000 
59,000 
60,109 


290,406 
60,000 

608,977 
21,000 
97,000 


100,000 


2,639,500 


1  Not  including  $25,392,167,  residuary  fund  of  Glrard  estate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Table  II.— Manual  and  %7idustrial  training  schoolSf  ptiblic  maniud'training  high 
schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture  reporting  expenditures  for  191S-U,  not  including 
Indian  schools. 


States. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Booth  Atlantic  Division.. 
Soath  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampsh^ 

Vermont.. 


Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pomsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

TfiHiftpji 

nihiois !.!!!!!!!! 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minneeota 

Iowa 

Missoori 

Nortti  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KfjflTff 

South  Atlantic  Division:' 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Okl^oma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 


For  salaries  of 
teachers. 


264 


13,488,373 


a 


161 


1,861,644 
786,463 
196,156 
261,249 
372,861 


3,750 
6,320 


532,413 
32,651 
58,858 

864,540 
52,296 

300,816 

120,324 

80,177 

139,144 

28,968 

136,062 

45,683 

3,000 

166,306 

5,835 

1,100 

14,600 

37,362 


25,510  2 
20,000  2 
15,006  '    5 


For  sites, 
bnOdlngs, 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


1929,974 


11 


210  11289,200 


209,222 
211,244 
133,406 
177,725 
198,377 


90,154 
13,126 
20,032 
26,001 
7,140 
52,760 

3,800 
13,000 
3,877 
1,990 
75,065 
67,500 
300 

z,n2 

26,200 
10,200 


6,150 


27,721  9 
24,516  I  6 
74,823  ;  14 
8,580  !... 


28,884  I  2 

1,800  '  1 

57,052  10 

34,230  12 

51,512  '  7 


75,436      5 
12,335  (    2 

14,500      1 

"e7,'499"  !!" 


40,386 
4,900 
5,472 


19,211 
25,850 
37,687 


1,766 

3,000 

6,143 

42,254 

16,462 


91,100 
17,000 

22,000 


T 


6,000       1 
'284*862*1*  9 


15,000 


161,377 


For  new 
tools  and 
repairs. 


a 


215 


68  I  110,204 
42  '  70,421 
30  ,  14,638 
44  <  30,938 
17  ,    62,999 


85,918 
8,042 
7,200 

20,857 
4,626 

25,061 

6,113 

4,000 

4,460 

1,443 

14,775 

23,012 

2,000 

10,002 

860 

216 


3,650 


5,685 
1,500 
1,430 


1,930 

755 

3,338 


6,491 
1,075 
2,693 
2,766 
3,608 


10,715 
3,700 

2,600 
1,666 


2,000 
*66,"834" 


Formate- 
rials. 


Total. 


$675,696  j275 


27 


4 

26 
6 
12 

7 
4 
7 
4 
8 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 


i 


8-      I 


116,048,297 


457,352  I  90 
128,810  54 
21,748  I  54 
22,626  ,  58 
45,162     19 


2,227  I 


86,568  I 


12,602 

291,789 

7,170 

56,996 

18,774 
4,948 

21,606 
2,208 

39,811 

13,008 
1,000 

21,286 

660 

1,450 

3,000 

1,075 


2,400 
2,300 
1,726 


3,061 

6,798 

5,303 

140 

3,742 
2,300 
4,180 
2,171 
3,993 


5,216 
1,025 


3,700 


100 
*4i,*362* 


14 


3,044,979 

1,309,875 

454,700 

632,802 

705,941 


6,400 

8,547 


851,096 
53,819 

104,842 

1,352.872 

79,131 

688.272 

156,867 
113,812 
171,816 

45,133 
297,318 
162,543 
6,700 
240.433 

33,625 
2.966 

31,500 

47,162 


76,986 
66.496 
35,896 


58,499 

79.019 

126.264 

12,541 

45,288 
16.475 
76.596 
82.875 
88,387 


184,021 
39,160 

39,000 

**73,*764 


26,600 


667,577 


1  Includes  1685,052  ex  pended  for  incidentals  by  199  schools. 
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Table  12. — Instructors  and  students  in  manual  and  industrial  training  schools^  public 
manual-training  high  schools^  and  schools  of  agriculture^  191S-14,  including  Indian 
schools. 


Instlta- 
ttais. 

Literary  instmctkm. 

Manual-arts  instnict  km. 

States. 

Instmo- 

tOTS. 

Elemen- 
popUs. 

Second- 

ary 
stodents. 

Instroo- 
tors. 

Elemen- 
pSJiL. 

Second. 

ary 
stad«at8. 

United  States 

479 

8,829 

65,631 

76,762 

5,250 

52,285 

113,966 

North  Attantlo  Dhrbion 

North  CeDtral  Division 

127 
106 

89 
101 

56 

1,122 
880 
639 
782 
426 

17,836 
9,602 
9,767 

31.396 
17,995 
8,659 
9,304 
8,408 

2,288 

1,092 

669 

661 

599 

23,102 
8,417 
6,406 
71963 
6,397 

63,194 
21,T9l 

South  Atlantic  DlvisJon 

South  Central  Division 

10,680 
9,166 

Western  Dlvisicm 

0,135 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Mafn^ 

1 
1 
1 

40 
3 
6 

42 
8 

26 

11 
6 
12 
9 
19 
12 
1 
7 
10 
11 
4 
4 

4 

1 

6 

276 

41 

17 

419 

59 

299 

133 
89 

199 
45 
70 
95 
4 
46 
74 
65 
28 
42 

63 

4 

7 

6 

660 

86 

66 

932 

90 

398 

186 
84 

144 
63 

137 

119 
4 

79 
93 
80 
43 
60 

03 

New  Hanmshfre 

22 

309 

102 

Vermont 

78 
5,876 
1637 
642 
16,010 
1,126 
7,564 

3,535 

2;  253 

5,314 

1,049 

1,475 

1364 

60 

1,936 

506 

104 

110 

301 

78 

Mammrhnjrettff 

3,390 

6,494 
1,311 

764 
10,798 

425 
4,001 

585 
227 
628 
967 
681 
1,473 

14,106 

Rhode  Island 

2,400 
609 

Connect i^nt  - , , -_,-.- 

344 
9,985 

393 
3,702 

453 
34 
754 
405 
921 
2,025 

New  York 

34,333 

New  Jwsey 

2062 

9,353 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

4.779 

Indiana 

2^667 

Illinois 

5  889 

Michigan 

991 

Wisconsin 

2,581 

Minnesota 

1  397 

Iowa 

50 

Missouri 

58 

1,811 

1,796 

542 

803 

36 

1,171 

1  466 

403 

780 

2,600 

North  Dakota 

324 

South  Dakota 

93 

Nebraska 

138 

Kansas 

282 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware          

Maryland 

11 

6 
17 

107 
45 
99 

816 

138 

1,926 

2,274 

1,732 

966 

127 
85 
94 

214 
170 
411 

3,506 

D  istrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

2,028 
1)461 

West  Virgfaiia 

North  Carolina 

16 
9 

28 
3 

5 
3 
22 
29 
16 
2 
6 
19 

3 

1 
6 
8 
9 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
20 

81 
86 
201 
20 

46 
22 
196 
179 
138 
42 
50 
89 

15 

4 

68 

34 

44 

2 

6 

7 

16 

12 

218 

1,399 

1,881 

3,273 

334 

401 

615 

397 

2,616 

60 

767 
144 

2,447 

2,229 

1,983 

706 

637 

491 

160 



94 

88 
170 
11 

31 
23 
130 
170 
98 
39 
47 
123 

17 
12 
41 
57 

121 

9 

3 

13 

44 

24 

268 



1,204 

1,737 

2,416 

254 

401 

467 

South  Carolina 

443 

Georgia 

2.638 

Florida      

'47 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

720 

175 

Alabama 

3,183 
2,540 
2,124 
176 
559 
1,959 

187 

175 

540 

1,469 

1,919 

b8 

350 

163 

600 

849 

1,074 

2,183 

1,843 

944 

176 

415 

2,001 

145 

106 

291 

1,469 

1,876 

68 

187 

163 

657 

463 

970 

2,247 

2  226 

2,001 

706 

MlssissiDDi 

liOuL<}luia 

Texas 

A  rkansas r-. 

699 

Oklahoma  -  t 

401 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

129 

Wyoming 

Colorado       

1,435 


1,400 

New  Mexico 

Arizona    .  ................. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

47 

47 

Washington 

10 

Calflomia'. 

6,776 

7,549 
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Tajblr  13. — Number  o/irutrtictorg  and  students,  by  sex,  in  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools,  public  mianuat-training  high  schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  191S-U, 
including  Indian  schools. 


Stata. 


Literary  instruction. 


Instnictors. 


Elementary 
pupils. 


Secondary 
students. 


Manoal-arts  instruction. 


Instructors. 


Elementary 
pupils. 


Secondary 
students. 


United  States. 


1,766  2,06482,781 


22,85046,72829,039 


8,183 


2,12681,01421,271 


I 
75,51988,446 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Son^  Atlantic  Diirision.. 
Sooth  Central  Diyislon.. . 
Western  Dirisian 


North  AUantio  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 


Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvsuia 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

TndfanA 

nUnols 

MiehieMi 

Wisconsin 

lilnnewota. 

Iowa 

Misaoari 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 


South  Atlantic  Diviskm: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virstnia. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Oeor^ 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 


Alabama. 

Mississippi 

LouJbiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orezon 

CalSaraia 


634 
404 
253 
318 
161 


1 

5 

138 

22 

14 

233 

42 

179 

79 
41 
125 
20 
30 
24 

4 
24 
18 
18 

8 
18! 


476 
386 
449 
265 


14,756 
4,768 
3,815 
5,252 
4,190 


08020, 


3, 

4,834 

5,952 

5,690 

3,294 


1,437 
11,926 
5,06 
4,470 
4,848 


10,959 
0,069 
3,617 
4,834 
3,560 


1,587 
685 
851 
302 

308 


701 
457 
818 


291 


16,987 
4,533 
2,387 


859  8,600 


3,557 


6,115 

4',  060 
4,363 
2,840 


44,87618,818 
14,827|  7,464 
6,848,  8,832 
4,394!  4,771 
5,574  3,561 


22 


1 

188  2,1821  1,206 

19   ^ 

3 

186 

17 

120 


844 
9,104 

884 
2,720 


0 
881 

9 
982 


54 

48 
74 
25 
40 
71 
0 
22 
56 
42 
20 
24 


216 
34 
376 
209 
421 
943 


237 
0 
378 
196 
500 
,062 


32 
876 
904 
285 
472 


892 
257 
331 


78 
8,154 
1,051 

390 
9,287 

702 
5,775 

2,509 

1,831 

4,331 

568 

842 

871 

50 

943 

243 

50 

54 

134 


0 

2,222 

486 

252 

6,723 

424 

1,789! 

1,020! 

922; 

983 

4811 

633' 

493S 

0 

9921 

262i 

54 

56 

167 


76 

141 


478 

90 

849 


48 
1,077 


1,707 

1,029 

401 


567 
708 
564 


25 

29 

76 

1 


9 
63 
83 
59 
11 
29 
36 

6 

1 

20 

7 
7 
0 
1 
0 
5 
3 
111 


56 
57 
125 
19 


13 
133 
96 
79 
31 
21 
53 

9 
3 

48 

27 

37 

2 

5 

7 

11 

9 

107 


613 

691 

1,079 

15 

183 


786 
1,190 
2,194 

319 

218 


243 

125 
1,529 

8 

566 


372 

272 

1,087 

52 


1,387; 

1|260! 

1,027, 

86 

340 

1,019, 

I 

66 

90 

290 

891 

1,087, 

36 

170 


501 
5S6 


1,846 

1,280 

1,097 

00 

219 

940 

121 
85 
250 
578 
832 
32 
180 
80 
300 
348 
488 


201 
75 

951'  1,496 
l,17ll  1,058 
l,092j  891 
84  622 
813  224 
224      267 

90|        60 


0 

7 

5 

460 

61 

89 

606 

75I 

273 

93 
69 
115 
39) 
72, 
59 
4 

50 
50, 
26 
20, 
381 


41 

a 

1 

191 
24 
17 

824 
15 

125 

08 

15 
29 
24 
65 
60 
0 
29 
43 
54 
23 
22 


106 
41 
56. 


734 

701 

21 

26 

4,008  2,773 


31' 

"I 

lOl 
42 
79 

ir 
61 

22 
261 

19 

121 

156' 


56 

57 

92 

9 

18 
13 
88 
91 
40 
28 
19 
67 

13 
6 
19 
31 
73 
5 
2 
3 

25 
12 
102 


809 


2,828 
665 

656 
9,551 

417 
2,561 

818 
227 
338 
610 
301 
718 


0  68 

1Q2|  0 

78  0 

11,282  2,828 

1,782  627 

417  262 

247(21,90712,426 

1,508  574 

7,800  2,068 


2,666 
646 
108 

''a 

1,440 


267 
0 
290 
357 
380 
755 


17 
578 
751 
212 
463 


19 
593 
715 
191 
317 


2,592 
1,714 
5,151 

716 
1,195 

814 
50 

127* 


2,187 

958 

788 

276 

1,386 

588 

0 

968 

124 

49 

61 

165 


149 
120 
141 


65 
50 
270 


2,816   780 

1,179   849 

935   526 


461 
670 
758 
38 

188 


748 
1,067 
1,658 

216 

218 


300 
296 


857 
856 
419 
86 
235 
964 

40 
56 
135 
891 
1,060 
36 
88 
83 
378 
263 
527 


1,326 

987 

525 

00 

180 

1,037 

105 
52 
156 
578 
816 
32 
99 
80 
279 
200 
443 


167, 
146' 
1,595,  1,048 

11        86 

539  181 
108  72 
1,409 
1,047 
947 


1,179 

1,054 

84 

373 

224 


74 
'729 


0 
4,750 


226 
267 


55 
*67i 


26 


10 
2,799 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Ek^ucATiON, 
WasMngian,  D.  C,  October  £4, 1914. 
Sm:  Through  what  seems  to  be  a  very  wise  adaptation  of  methods 
of  support  and  administration  to  schools  of  different  kinds  and  to 
schools  working  under  varying  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  still  preserving  a  high  degree  of  correlation  and  unity  of 
purpose,  and  by  a  commendable  degree  of  liberality  in  expenditures 
for  education,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  its  rural  schools.  BeUeving  that  an 
account  of  this  improvement,  and  of  the  methods  and  means  by  which 
it  has  been  wrought,  would  be  helpful  to  those  working  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  in  other  States,  I  detailed  Harold  W. 
Foght,  one  of  the  bureau's  specialists  in  rural  education,  to  go  to 
Minnesota  and  study  its  rural  schools  and  prepare  such  an  account 
for  publication.  The  accompanying  manuscript  embodies  the  results 
of  his  studies.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Eklucation  for  distribution  among  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commiisianer. 
The  Sborbtary  op  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  hriei  study  is  the  result  of  several  weeks'  first-hand 
observations  of  the  rural  schools  of  Minnesota. 

This  State  at  an  early  date  committed  itself  to  certain  educational 
policies  that  have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  its  present 
comprehensive  system  of  rural  and  village  schools.  Perhaps  no  other 
State  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  Minnesota  in  establishing  a 
system  of  schools  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  rural  life, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  was  made. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  emphasize  only  those  phases  of  the  rural 
school  system  that  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  schools.  These  are,  in  brief  (1)  school  maintenance,  especially 
with  general  and  special  State  aid;  (2)  units  of  school  organization, 
falling  under  the  heads  of  small  districts,  large  undivided  districts, 
and  imorganized  territory;  (3)  kinds  of  school  organization,  comprise 
ing  consolidated  and  associated  schools;  (4)  agricultiu-e  and  other 
industrial  subjects  in  all  the  schools;  and  (5)  rural  teacher  training  in 
high  schools. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  assistance  freely  given;  especially  to  State  Supt.  C.  O.  Schulz, 
who  has  read  these  pages  through  and  offered  valuable  suggestions; 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Phillips,  ex-State  rural  sdhool  conunissioner,  and  Mr. 
George  B.  Alton,  ex-State  high-school  inspector,  both  of  whom  took 
great  pains  in  planning  the  trips  of  investigation.  Similar  acknowl- 
edgment is  due  Supts.  E.  A.  Freeman,  of  Grand  Rapids;  George  E. 
Eeenan,  of  Deer  River;  F.  E.  Maxon,  of  Spring  Valley;  E.  B.  Forney, 
of  Chatfield;  Miss  Annie  E.  Shelland,  county  superintendent  of 
Eochiching  Coimty;  and  many  others  for  photographs,  printed 
materials,  and  other  valuable  helps  and  information. 

H.  W.  F. 

Septemher  16, 1914. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MINNESOTA. 


I.  GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

IrUrodudory  sUUement. — ^Minnesota  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
oiganizing  its  rural  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  agrir 
cultural  life.  Its  schoolmen  and  legislators  recognize  that  prepara- 
tion for  life  in  rural  communities  can  be  given  in  schools  specially 
organized  to  meet  rural  needs.  The  one-teacher  schools  of  the 
State  are,  on  the  average,  as  efficient  as  those  in  other  States;  but 
they  have  proved  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  farming  in 
preparing  the  children  for  practical  and  contented  lives  on  the  soil. 
Consequently,  Mmnesota  has  adopted  a  policy  of  discouraging  all 
further  decentralization  of  school  effort  by  seeking  to  save  its  school 
districts  from  further  subdivision  into  smaller  units,  and  of  encour- 
aging centralization  of  schools,  either  through  association  or  con- 
solidation wherever  practicable.  Some  excellent  legislation  has 
made  the  reorganization  reasonably  easy  of  attaijiment.  Then,  too, 
liberal  State  aid  has  provided  the  spur  to  hasten  the  work  of  change. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  reorgani- 
zation have  kept  well  in  mind  that  the  new  schools  must  be  rooted 
firmly  to  the  soil. 

Some  States  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  consolidating  their 
schools  in  urban  places,  retaining  in  them  courses,  of  study  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  country  children.  This  may  be  a  gain 
to  the  town,  but  it  means  loss  to  rural  districts.  Other  States  have 
carried  courses  planned  for  city  conditions  to  consolidated  schools 
set  in  the  open  country.  Such  a  practice  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  speedy  organization  of  our  national  agricultural  life.  Minnesota 
has  many  consolidated  and  central  schools  in  associated  systems  that 
are  located  in  large  and  small  viUages;  but  where  this  is  the  case  the 
courses  of  study,  equipment,  experimental  plats,  and  all  other  things 
offered  the  country  children  invariably  point  the  way  back  to  the 
soil  and  are  sufficient  to  train  them  for  contented  agricultural  life. 
Ihe  Minnesota  practice  is  to  consolidate  the  schools  in  the  open 
country  or  on  the  edge  of  the  rural-minded  villages,  where  the 
workers  can  De  convement  to  tlie  soiL 

^  liberal  system  of  school  maintenhnce. — The  rural  schools  of  the 
State  draw  their  support  from  the  foDowing  sources:  (1)  Apportion- 
ment per  pupil,  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school 
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8  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OF   MINNESOTA. 

fund  and  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  all  taxable  property;  (2)  a  local 
tax  of  1  mill  on  all  assessed  property  within  the  school  district; 
(3)  special  aid  voted  by  the  State  legislature;  (4)  proceeds  from 
fines,  etc.;  and  (5)  local  taxes  yoted  at  the  annual  school  meetings. 
Local  taxes  comprise  about  59.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  income, 
State  taxes  14.7  per  cent,  and  the  permanent  State  fund  and  "other 
sources"  25.4  per  cent. 

The  productive  permanent  State  fund  is  approximately  $25,000,000, 
and  this  amount  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
annually  from  the  sale  of  land  and  timber  and  royalty  from  iron 
ore  mined  on  the  school  lands,  of  which  there  still  remain  some 
800,000  acres.  The  income  of  this  fund,  together  with  the  State 
mill  tax,  amounted  for  the  past  year  to  $5.60  per  pupil  throughout 
the  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  permanent  State 
fund: 

Table  1. — Permanent  school  fund — Growth  by  decades, 

1870 12, 426, 240 

1880 4,449,725 

1890 9, 241, 119 

1900 12, 546, 529 

1910 21, 002, 571 

1914 24, 401, 847 

State  aid  to  public  schools, — Liberal  aid  is  extended,  through  direct 
legislative  appropriation,  to  stimulate  educational  progress.  The 
amount  of  such  aid  depends  in  every  instance  on  the  character  and 
amount  of  educational  work  accomplished,  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers  employed,  and  the  kind  of  school  equipment. 

For  the  ensuing  year  every  State  high  school  will  be  entitled  to 
$2,200  of  such  aid,  and  every  graded  school  will  get  $750.  In  Minne- 
sota a  State  high  school  is  any  school  that  offers  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  and  employs  at  least  eight  regular  teachers.  A  graded 
school  is  defined  as  one  that  offers  all  the  work  covered  by  the  first 
eight  years  in  the  public-school  system  and  employs  at  least  four 
teachers.  In  case  a  graded  school  offers  at  least  two  years  of  high- 
school  work  and  employs  two  additional  teachers,  it  is  entitled  to  an 
added  $500  in  State  aid. 

In  addition,  special  aid  is  offered  for  industrial  work,  for  teacher 
training,  as  inducement  for  consolidation  or  association,  and  also  to 
the  semigraded  and  ungraded  rural  schools.  The  term  ''industrial 
work"  is  used  to  include  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics.  Schools  that  offer  all  of  these  subjects  are  entitled  to 
annual  aid  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,  besides  the  regular  aid  mentioned 
above.  Those  that  offer  agriculture  and  either  one  of  the  other  sub- 
jects receive  an  aid  of  $1,800, 
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Schools  that  are  consolidated  under  the  Holmberg  Act  may  receive 
aid  ranging  from  $750  to  $1,500  annually,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
area  embraced  in  the  district.  Village  and  town  schools  that  asso- 
ciate with  themselves  a  certain  number  of  outlying  rural  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial instruction  may,  in  addition  to  the  above,  receive  $150  for  each 
rural  school  so  associated,  and  besides  this  an  additional  $50  may 
be  voted  to  every  such  rural  school.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  miUion 
dollars  wiU  be  expended  for  the  associated  schools  during  the  current 
year. 

Table  2  gives  the  special  State  aid  available  to  public  schools  since 
1900: 

Table  2. — Special  State  aid  to  public  schools. 


Years. 

State 

Wgh 

schools. 

Graded 
schools. 

Semi- 
graded 
schools. 

Ungraded 

mral 
schools. 

Normal 
trainhig. 

Consoli- 

datioQ 

andaaso- 

ciatioa. 

Indus- 
trial 
work. 

1900 

$85,000 

267,000 
377,700 
377,700 
381,600 
378,000 
474,151 

$26,000 
79,000 
116,400 
137,300 
154,300 
159.700 
205,550 

$11,000 
72,000 
101,994 
150,958 
144,000 
121,770 
132,240 

$40,000 
120,000 
240,460 
645,617 
465,000 
665,449 
645,017 

$10,000 
10,000 
21,000 
42,000 
60,750 
60,000 

103,842 

1905 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$78,260 
119,301 
167,388 

$120,000 
133,646 
270,640 

1913 

1914 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  system, — The  Minnesota  system  of 
State  aid,  imfortimately,  makes  no  provision  for  aiding  the  poorer 
districts.     At  this  point  it  fails  to  equalize  educational  advantages. 

About  $775,000  is  distributed  annually  among  the  semigraded  and 
imgraded  rural  schools  of  the  State.  Certain  requirements  are 
made  in  regard  to  school  equipment,  length  of  school  year,  and 
teacher  preparation,  before  such  direct  aid — ^which  ranges  from  $76 
to  $150  per  year — can  be  granted.  Under  the  present  law,  whatever 
funds  may  be  needed  by  the  school  district  above  what  will  accrue 
from  the  first  four  sources  of  taxation  mentioned  above,  must  be 
provided  by  a  local  tax  not  to  exceed  15  mills  on  the  dollar.  Here 
is  the  real  difficulty.  Many  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the 
northern  woods,  with  their  comparatively  low  valuation,  are  unable 
to  meet  the  State  requirements  for  aid,  even  though  they  vote  the 
limit  of  15  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  wealthy  districts  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  may  obtain  the  highest  State  aid  by 
voting  a  very  small  additional  tax — ^perhaps  a  mill  or  two — on  their 
very  high  valuation.  This  condition  of  inequaUty  is  r^retted  by 
Minnesota  schoolmen,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  remedied. 

A  variety  of  units  of  school  organization, — ^Minnesota  presents  an 
interesting  study  in  school  oiganization.  Throughout  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State  the  small  districts  with  their  one 
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and  two  teacher  schools  prevail.  These  can  not,  under  the  law,  em- 
brace less  than  4  square  miles  of  land,  and  few  of  them  exceed  9 
square  miles.  Some  of  the  small  schools  are  well  built  and  well 
taught,  but  many  are  inefficient,  and  can  do  little  or  nothing  toward 
improving  modem  agricultural  life.  They  are  the  least  satisfactory 
schools  in  the  entire  system. 

Several  northern  counties  contain  very  large  school  districts  that 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  subdivide  into  many 
smaller  units.  Some  of  the  districts  are  surprisingly  large.  One 
in  Itasca  County,  for  example,  embraces  62  townships  or  2,232  square 
miles,  an  area  larger  than  Delaware  and  twice  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  district  has  60  outlying  schools,  besides  schools  in 
several  villages  and  good-sized  towns.  The  whole  district  is  so 
thoroughly  organized  and  school  advantages  are  so  uniformly  ad- 
ministered that  this  form  of  school  organization  has  proved  vastly 
superior,  in  most  ways,  to  the  small  one^chool  unit.  One  school 
board  of  three  men,  together  with  a  professional  superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  supervises  all  education  within  the  district. 

Certain  portions  of  north  Minnesota,  notably  St.  Louis  County, 
still  contain  some  so-called  ''imorganized  territory."  All  such  terri- 
tory is,  by  law,  vested  in  a  county  board  of  education  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  coimty  superintendent  is  clerk  and  executive  of 
this  board.  This  means  that  schools  are  established  wherever  needed 
and  of  the  kind  needed,  by  the  county  board  and  county  superintend- 
ent, with  fimds  voted  from  the  county  at  large.  Where  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability  and  force  of  character 
this  system,  too,  proves  very  satisfactory.  It  tends  to  give  the  poor, 
remote  communities  as  satisfactory  educational  advantages  as 
others. 

Associated  schools,  or  schools  of  the  trading  center. — ^As  suggested 
by  its  name,  this  form  of  organization  contemplates  bringing  about 
an  intimate  relation  between  a  centrally  located  village  or  town 
school  and  all  the  small  rural  schools  within  the  radius  of  its  trading 
community.  Under  this  organization  the  outiying  districts  retain 
their  local  organization  and  the  control  over  the  home  school.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  board — the  associated  board — ^representing  all 
the  outlying  schools  and  the  central  school,  is  organized  to  look  after 
the  common  interests  of  the  association  of  schools.  This  system 
provides  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  rural  schools,  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  central  school  is  held  responsible  for  the  work  done 
in  the  associated  schools.  The  services  of  the  industrial  teachers 
of  the  central  school  are  also  extended  to  the  rural  schools,  so  that 
the  latter,  in  a  manner,  become  parts  of  one  complete  system,  all 
cent-er^  in  the  viUage  school.     School  association  is  often  the  first 
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step  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  with  the  central  school.  The 
system  of  trading-center  schools  has  proved  generally  satisfactory. 

Rapid  progress  in  school  consolidaiion. — ^Prior  to  1911  only  nine 
consolidated  districts  had  been  organized  in  the  State.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Holmberg  Act,  which  provides  a  new  and  more 
liberal  law  for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  went  into  effect.  Under 
it  107  additional  communities  have  effected  consolidation.  The 
progress  of  the  movement  to  reorganize  the  schools  is  especially 
strong  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  small  districts 
have  never  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  people.  The  schools 
are  centered  usually  either  in  the  open  country  or  in  rural-minded 
villages.  Of  such  schools  receiving  aid,  for  the  year  1911-12,  under 
the  Holmberg  Act,  13  were  in  the  open  country  and  17  in  villages. 
In  any  case  no  school  can  secure  State  aid  for  industrial  purposes  that 
does  not  own  or  have  a  long-time  lease  on  at  least  5  acres  of  land  for 
experimental  purposes.  No  consolidated  school  comprising  an  area 
of  less  than  12  square  miles  can  draw  State  aid  under  the  above- 
mentioned  act. 

Growing  interest  in  a  larger  unit  qf  organization. — ^Minnesota  is  no 
exception  to  the  large  number  of  States  in  the  Middle  West  that  are 
beginning  to  seek  ways  and  means  to  attain  a  more  satisfactory  unit 
of  school  organization  than  the  prevailing  small  district.  Such  small 
territories,  it  is  readily  understood,  can  not  maintain  strong  farm 
schools,  but  the  plea  for  local  democracy  and  home  rule  has  usually 
been  sufficient  to  block  the  plans  for  progress  in  consolidation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Minnesota  has  the  significant  example  of  what  has 
been  done  for  consolidation  and  centralization  in  the  large  undivided 
districts  and  imorganized  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  larger  the  unit,  apparently,  the  easier  it  is  to  consolidate  the 
schools. 

Experience  in  Minnesota  seems  to  point  to  the  county  as  the 
natural  unit  of  school  organization  wherever  it  is  the  unit  for  civic 
administration.  The  Minnesota  advocates  of  this  system  would  elect 
a  nonpartisan  board  of  education  of,  for  example,  three  members, 
from  over  the  county  at  large,  or  by  dection  districts — three  or  more 
in  the  county,  according  to  the  size  of  the  board.  This  board  should 
then  choose  a  professional  superintendent  for  a  term  of  years,  who 
mi^t  be  held  responsible  for  the  Selection  of  competent  teachers  and 
for  the  general  management  of  the  schods.  Under  such  a  system 
the  old  district  lines  would  drop  away  and  educational  advantages 
be  equalized  over  the  county.  Schools  would  be  elected  wherever 
needed  and  abandoned  where  no  longer  required.  Some  small  schools 
would  probably  continue  to  persist,  although  the  tendency  would  be 
toward  consolidation  into  strong,  efficient  systems. 
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Minnesota  successful  in  fitting  the  rural  schools  to  the  needs  of  the 
open  country. — It  is  of  little  avail  to  consolidate  or  associate  the  sdiools 
for  country  people  if  merely  gathering  children  together  is  the  end  oi 
the  reform.* 

Minnesota  is  an  agrictdtural  State  and  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
system  of  schools  organized  to  prepare  scientific  agriculturists  and 
men  and  women  of  right  vision  to  take  their  places  in  community 
affairs.  The  laws  providing  for  consolidation  and  association  and  for 
the  several  kinds  of  State  aid  all  aim  at  fostering  real  rural  schools. 
The  consolidated  schools  extend  their  educational  opportunities  to 
young  and  old  alike.  They  have,  first,  the  regular  courses  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age.  They  also  make  it  possible  for  young 
people  who  for  good  reason  can  not  attend  school  regularly  to  take 
valuable  short  courses,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  evening  and  cor- 
respondence courses.  Some  of  the  schools  have  short  courses  for  the 
parents.  Of  greatest  importance  are  the  socializing  activities  result- 
ing from  these  consoUdated  schools.  Mr.  E.  M.  Phillips,  formerly 
rural  school  commissioner  for  the  State,  says: 

Already  the  principals  in  the  various  schools  are  arranging  for  boys'  and  giris* 
dubs,  farmers'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  lecture  courses,  debates,  exhibits,  amtests, 
agricultural  institutes,  social  gatherings,  potato  and  com  growers'  and  stock  breedefs' 
associations,  cooperative  marketing,  and  numerous  other  activities  suggested  by 
local  conditions.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  seem  unlimited.  Experience 
indicates  that  with  direction  and  encouragement  upon  the  principal's  part,  the 
school  easily  becomes  the  community  center  for  all  desirable  cooperative  activity. 
The  larger  interests,  the  wider  scope  and  possibilities  revealed  in  dealing  intimately 
with  more  people  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  the  exchange  of  social  courtesies,  aU 
tend  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  patrons  as  well  as  diildren.  Neighborhood  differences, 
including  petty  quarrels  and  feuds,  are  lost  sight  of  In  the  thought,  and  living  ie 
rounded  out  with  contentment  and  a  new  hope.  This  is  not  visionary.  Thus  early 
in  the  movement  the  tendency  to  improve  conditions  for  life  in  the  coimtry  is  i 
ing  itself  in  consolidated  school  communities. 


II.  WORK  OF  THE  LARGE  UNDIVIDED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

How  the  large  districts  are  organized. — ^The  large  northern  counties 
of  Minnesota  have  for  the  most  part  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
^reat  forest.  Some  sections  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  lumberjacks, 
although  large  areas  are  already  leaving  the  ''cut-over-land"  stage 
and  are  developing  into  excellent  grain  and  dairy  farms«  While  a 
county  remains  unorganized  educationally  the  entire  area  of  the 

iSome  time  ago  the  writer  visited  a  fine,  well-built  consolidated  school  in  a  ovtaln  State  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  school  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  an  Ideal  environment  of  field  and  forest,  and  yet  theoourse 
of  stod  J  did  not  pennH  one  to  believe  that  It  was  Intended  for  rural  Iblk  needing  to  be  set  in  harmony  with 
thefa-  own  daily  environment.  Full  courses  in  Latin  and  German  prevailed,  with  optional  oounes  in 
Frendi;  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  nature  and  the  soil. 
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territory  is  administered  by  a  county  board  of  education,  of  which 
ihe  county  superintendent  is  derk  and  has  the  practical  management 
of  school  afiFairs.  As  soon  as  this  board  of  education  may  deem 
advisable — a  matter  dependent  upon  growth  in  population,  increase 
in  wealth,  etc. — ^it  may  by  due  process  of  law  set  oflF  separate  common- 
school  districts  from  the  unorganized  area.  The  State  law  encourages 
the  organization  of  such  territory  into  large  units  by  granting  to 
districts  embracing  10  or  more  townships  all  the  powers  of  inde- 
pendent school  districts.  Occasionally  these  large  units  become 
subdiyided  into  several  smaller  districts;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
administration  provided  by  law  is  so  satisfactory  that  many  large 
districts  have  continued  intact  for  years,  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  quite  common  to  find  within  them  several  good-sized  villages  and 
seores  of  outlying  schools  administered  by  one  educational  board 
of  three  members. 

A  tuainesMliJce  adrninistration. — The  success  of  these  large  and  often 
topographically  unwieldly  districts  lies  in  the  businesslike  way  with 
which  their  affairs  are  managed.  In  the  first  place  they  have  a 
central  board  of  education,  comprising  three  members,  elected  from 
at  large  over  the  district  at  the  regular  November  elections  for  three 
years  each.  These  men  are  expected  to  devote  much  time  to  school 
affairs,  for  which  they  receive  good  compensation.  The  compensa- 
tion depends  on  the  size  of  the  districts,  ranging  from  $200  a  year 
where  the  districts  contain  30  schools  to  $800  a  year  where  there 
are  91  schools  or  more.  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  the  members 
of  the  board  are  ''paid  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  and  paid  by  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  official  duties, 
induding  their  visitation  of  schools." 

The  executive  powers  of  the  board  are  vested  in  a  professional 
schoNol  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board  for  a  term  of  years. 
Some  of  the  strongest  school  men  in  the  State  hold  these  responsible 
positions — and  responsible  they  truly  are,  for  the  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  school  policy  for  the  entire  area, 
both  as  to  main  purpose  and  smallest  detail.  From  the  central  school 
where  his  offices  are — ^usually  in  the  largest  village  in  the  district — 
he  and  the  board  plan  for  the  schools.  From  this  point  the  superin- 
tendent supervises  as  many  of  the  schools  as  he  can.  What  he  is 
imable  to  do  in  person  for  lack  of  time  is  done  by  his  assistants, 
particulariy  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  and  music,  who  make  the  rounds  of  the  rural  schools,  and 
who  often  in  their  turn  have  further  assistants.  This  plan  works  for 
dose,  intelligent,  and  helpful  supervision. 

Because  it  might  be  d^cult  at  all  times  for  the  central  board  to 
know  the  educational  needs  of  each  part  of  the  district,  the  law  pro- 
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vides  that  in  districts  containing  20  or  more  townships  the  annual 
school  meeting  shall  elect  a  local  township  superintendent  for  each 
congressional  township,  who  receives  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
his  work.  The  duties  of  the  local  sijq>erintendent  are  many  and 
varied.    The  statutes  contain  the  following: 

The  town  superintendent  ahaU  adviae  the  sdiool  board  in  regard  to  the  location, 
erection,  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  the  improvement  of  school  sites,  the  enq>loy- 
ment  of  teachers,  the  furnishing  of  school  supplies,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  schools  in  the  town.  He  shall  look  after  truants,  visit  the  schools,  attend  meetings 
oi  school  officers  called  by  the  county  superintendent,  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  school  board  the  condition  of  schools  in  his  town,  with  such  suggestions  in  regard 
to  their  improvement  as  he  may  deem  propar,  and,  when  authorized  by  the  school 
board,  make  contracts  fw  fuel  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  schools  in  his  town, 
and  fw  ordinary  repairs  for  the  schoolhouses. 

Haw  the  system  works  in  practice, — ^The  large  districts  are  marked 
by  a  varied  community  life.  The  same  district  may  have  secticms 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  prosperous  agricultural  areas,  while  its  borders 
may  be  marked  by  almost  imbroken  forests  or  new  clearings  and  scat- 
tered cabins.  This  would  mean  every  degree  of  prosperity  and 
poverty.  To  equalize  matters  so  as  to  give  the  most  recent  ''squat- 
ter" all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  established  lumber  king 
is  the  working  problem  of  tiie  central  board  of  education. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  board  is  not  hampered  by  local  district 
lines  or  well-established  community  democracy.  The  board  has 
complete  freedom  to  build  from  new  beginnings.  The  members 
study,  first  of  all,  the  financial  needs  of  the  district  for  the  ensuing 
year;  then  make  up  tiieir  budget  and  vote  the  necessary  tax,  which  is 
levied  on  the  total  assessable  property  of  the  district.  Since  the 
district  has  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  an  independent  district,  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  as  limited  as  with  the  ordinary  common-school 
district.  If  a  logging  camp  needs  a  temporary  school,  a  portable 
schoolhouse  ia  erected  and  a  well-trained  teacher  placed  in  charge. 
If  a  given  school  has  dwindled  in  size,  the  school  is  abandoned  and 
the  children  are  transported  at  public  expense  to  the  nearest  schooL 
Wherever  or  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient,  consoUdated  schools 
are  organized  and  industrial  courses  added.  A  State  high  school 
is  usually  established  in  the  largest  town,  and  such  pupils  as  live  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  5  miles  from  the  school  are  conveyed 
daily  to  and  from  the- school.  Whenever  the  pupils  live  too  far  from 
the  central  school  to  take  advantage  of  the  transportation  wagons 
for  high-school  purpose,  the  school  board  must  provide  their  guardians 
with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  children 
while  they  are  in  high-school  residence. 

The  small  rural  schools  are  provided  with  uniformly  well-trained 
teachers,  with  adequate  and  uniform  equipment  of  apparatus  and 
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books;  and,  usuaUy,  they  have  suitable  terms  of  school — longer,  as  a 
rule,  than  in  the  smaller  districts  foimd  elsewhere.  In  this  way  the 
children  who  live  far  from  town  and  older  settlements  are  not  neg- 
lected, but  are  given  every  opportunity  to  take  their  place  with  the 
best-educated  citizens  of  the  State. 

Hie  story  of  school  district  No.  1,  Itasca  Comdy^  an  illustration  to 
the  point. — ^This  unusually  large  district  contains  62  congressional 
townships,  or  2,232  square  miles.  It  has  a  total  length,  north  and 
south,  of  60  miles,  and  is  63  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest  point  of 
measure.  The  land  is  of  glacial  formation,  and  is  cut  by  himdreds 
of  large  and  small  lakes.  Much  of  it  is  still  in  the  original  pine  and 
hardwood  forest.  The  southern  third  is  making  great  headway  in 
clearing  up  the ' '  cut-over  lands  "  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prosperous 
agricultural  region.    Roads  are  being  cut  at  considerable  expense 


Tio.  l.~liap  of  Itaaoa  Count j,  Minn. 

through  the  forests  in  every  direction.  Four  railway  lines  penetrate 
sections  of  the  district,  along  which  the  large  town  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  smaller  villages  of  Cohasset,  Blackberry,  Vema,  Warba, 
Swan  River,  and  Wawina  have  grown  up.  The  schools  of  all  these 
places,  and  threescore  others  in  the  open  coimtry,  are  being  managed 
most  successfully  by  one  board  of  education,  comprising  three  men 
and  one  expert  superintendent,  who  has  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of 
professional  helpers. 

(a)  BemarJcaUe  cohesion  of  parts. — One  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  towns  and  the  open  country  might  try  to  pull  apart  and  establish 
districts  independent  of  one  another,  or,  at  least,  that  each  town  or 
village  would  insist  on  its  own  independent  organization.  Thus, 
for  example.  Grand  Rapids,  with  a  population  of  2,500  people,  has 
the  central  high  school  of  the  district,  while  Cohasset,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  800,  has  only  a  graded  school.  The  latter  town  seems  to 
have  no  desire  to  establish  a  district  of  its  own,  however,  since  its 
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interests  are  the  interests  of  the  entire  district,  and  the  town  really 
has  all  that  it  can  wish  in  educational  facilities.  The  district  has 
erected  here  a  $40,000  building  for  the  eight  grades,  including  an 
excellent  equipment  for  domestic  science  and  manual  training.  All 
the  children  of  high-school  grade  are  conveyed  daily  in  comfortable 
wagons  to  the  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  latter  affords  far 
better  facilities  than  Cohasset  would  be  able  to  offer,  were  it  to  oper- 
ate its  own  high  school.  What  is  true  of  Cohasset  is  true  of  the 
other  railroad  towns  in  the  district.  Educational  advantages  are 
so  equably  distributed  that  any  local  jetdousies  or  differences  that 
may  at  times  have  arisen  have  never  shown  sufficient  strength  to 
bring  about  the  disruption  of  a  highly  satisfactory  system. 

(6)  The  Central  High  School  at  Orani  -Bapi(fe.— Grand  Rapids  has 
the  central  high  school  of  the  district  and  also  two  good  graded 
schools.  The  former  is  a  State  high  school  of  the  first  class  and  is 
housed  in  a  well-equipped  building  set  in  ample  grounds.  The 
school  offers  exceptional  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training,  and  has  a  training  course  for  rural  teachers.  The 
graduates  from  the  teachers'  course  are  in  great  demand  for  the 
outlying  schools  of  the  district.  Indeed,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  superintendent,  under  whose  eye  they  are  prepared,  to  place  all  the 
graduates  where  they  will  best  fit  local  conditions  and  accomplish 
the  most  good. 

Every  child  of  school  age  in  the  district  who  has  completed  the 
work  of  the  eighth  grade  is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  central  high  school.  All  children  living  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  school  are  conveyed  thither  at  public  expense.  Nor 
are  the  children  who  Uve  at  a  greater  distance  from  Grand  Rapids 
neglected.  The  school  district  pays  $7.50  a  month  toward  defraying 
the  living  expenses  of  every  such  pupil  while  in  school  residence. 

The  central  high  school  offers  most  thorough  industrial  courses, 
and,  in  addition,  an  interesting  short  course  of  10  weeks  during  the 
winter  months  for  young  men  and  women  who  can  not  regularly 
attend  during  the  school  year. 

(c)  Teachers i  length  of  school  year,  salaries. — ^There  is  no  better  way, 
perhaps,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  main  facts  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion, length  of  school  term,  school  enrollment,  and  salary,  in  district 
No.  1,  than  to  reproduce  here  in  detail  a  table  containing  all  these 
facts  for  every  one  of  its  60  nu-al  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
teacher  has  less  than  a  second-grade  county  certificate,  which  demands 
as  a  prerequisite  five  months'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Every  school  in  the  district,  without  exception,  has  a  nine  months' 
term — a  remarkable  condition  for  a  new  and  only  partly  developed 
coimtry.    The  school  enrollment  in  some  of  the  schools  is  very 
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A.    TYPE  OF  SMALL  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  NEW  CLEARINGS. 


B,    CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL,  DEER  RIVER,  DISTRICT  NO.  2,  ITASCA  COUNTY. 
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A,    SCHOOL  FARM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DEER    RIVER  CONSOLIDATED 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  wheat  field  is  shown  in  the  foreground. 


B.     WORKSHOP  IN  A  GOOD  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  IN  NORTHERN   MINNESOTA. 
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A.     MODEL  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  IN  DISTRICT  NO.  2,  ITASCA  COUNTY. 
This  is  modem  in  every  respect  and  is  well  equipped  to  do  industrial  work. 
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B.     A  PORTABLE  SCHOOLHOUSE  IN  A  NEW  LOGGING  CAMP  OF  ITASCA  COUNTY. 
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A.    TWO-ROOM  RURAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  ITASCA  COUNTY  CLEARINGS. 


B.    SPRING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 


Girls  from  the  outlying  districts  assembled  at  central  school  for  their  Friday  afternoon  sewing 

lesson. 
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small.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparsity  of  population  in  the 
newer  clearings.  No  teacher  receives  less  than  $47.50  per  month* 
On  the  whole,  the  showing  is  very  satisfactory. 

School  diBtrict  No.  1,  Itasca  County. 


Bdiools. 


AUwookL 

Arbo 

Balsam  Lake. 

Bearvllle 

Boar  River... 

Bergvllle 

BigTork 

Do 

Blackberry... 

Do 

Bustkoggin.. 

Cowhom 

Carpenter 

Cmmingham. 

Dclap 

Dunbar  Lake, 
Dora  Lake... 
Freestoiie.... 

Erwin 

Greenfield.... 

HaydtfL 

HarringtoQ... 

Hansen 

Houpt...:... 

Horton. 

Moose  Park.. 
McConnHc... 
MeKinley.... 
Mclntiie 


Grade  of 
ccrtlficato. 


First-. .- 
First.... 
First.... 
Firs;.... 
First.... 
First.... 
First-... 
Second.. 
Second.. 
Profes 
sional. 
First..-. 
Second.. 
Second.. 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
Second.. 
First.... 
First-... 
First.... 
First..-. 
Second.. 
First..-. 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
Second.. 
First.... 
First.... 
First.... 


Prob- 
able 
enroll- 
mont. 


Teacher's 
salary. 


$52.50 
55.00 
52.50 
52.50 
47.60 
52.50 
67.50 
53.00 
75.00 
50.00 

52.50 
47.50 
52.50 
47.50 
52.50 
47.50 
60.00 
55.00 
52.50 
52.50 
52.50 
47.50 
62.50 
47.50 
62.50 
47.50 
60.00 
52.50 
55.00 
52.50 


School.*). 


Max 

Nelson 

Ottum 

Orth 

PineT<^ 

Rahier 

Reed  Lake 

Round  Lake... 
Shallow  Pond. . 

Sand  Lake 

Shoal  Lake 

Spithand 

Spruce  Park . . . 
Squaw  Lake... 
Swan  River — 

Sizer 

Sturgeon  Lake. 

Smith 

Togo 

Tichinor 

Thorofare 

Wawina 

Warba 

Do 

I  West  Fork 

Weltie 

Wirt 

Deer  Lake 

Trout  Lake 

Do 


Grade  of 
certificate. 


Prob- 
able 
enroll- 
ment. 


First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 
First.... 
First.... 
First.... 
Second.. 
Second.. 
Second. . 
First.... 
First.... 
First.... 
First.... 
Second.. 
Second.. 
First.... 

First , 

Second — I 

Second I 

Second... 
Second. . . 

First 

First 

First 

First 

Second. . . 
Second. . . 

First 

First 

First 


28 
7 
9 
6 
6 
-20 
12 
20 


Teacher's 
salary. 


$50.00 
47.50 
62.50 
52.50 
52.50 
47.50 
55.00 
47.50 
52.50 
47.50 
52.50 
52.50 
52.50 
52.50 
50.00 
52.50 
52.50 
47.50 
47.50 
47.50 
47.50 
55.00 
70.50 
55.50 
52.50 
47.50 
50.00 
52.50 
61.00 
52.50 


The  teachers  of  the  village  graded  schools  and  the  central  high 
school  have,  most  of  them,  professional  or  special  certificates.  The 
length  of  school  term  in  these  schools  ranges  from  9  to  9}  months. 
The  salaries  paid  are  also  high.  The  industrial  teachers,  on  whom 
falls  a  part  of  the  responsibihty  of  supervising  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools,  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  each. 

(d)  System  of  school  equipment. — ^The  great  advantages  of  a  strong 
central  system  can  be  seen  in  the  manner  of  equipping  the  60  rural 
schools  of  the  district  for  their  work.  Each  schoolhouse  has  a  stand- 
ard e<][uipment  of  adjustable  single  seats,  modem  bookcases,  drinking 
fountains  or  earthen  jars  and  individual  cups,  clocks,  charts,  maps, 
etc.,  and  a  well-chosen  library.  Besides  this,  all  maimer  of  working 
mai/K/.lal,  as  raffia,  rattan,  materials  for  weaving  mats,  woolen  yam, 
and  plasticine,  as  well  as  all  textbooks,  paper,  ink,  and  pencils  are 
furnished  the  pupils  free  of  charge. 

Thfe  district  purchases  all  its  supplies,  which  are  kept  in  storerooms 
at  the  central  school  until  requisitioned  by  the  teachers  of  the  several 
•1134*>— 15 3 
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schools.  Everything  is  piirchased  by  an  experienced  educator,  who 
bujrs  nothing  but  the  best.  He  and  his  assistants  choose  and  send  out 
the  libraries  to  the  nu-al  schools,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
contain  good  wholesome  reading. 

{e)  How  the  schools  are  linked  together, — The  work  of  the  outlying 
schools  is  largely  outlined  and  directed  from  the  central  school.  This 
is  especially  true  of  work  that  deals  with  exceptional  phases  of  commu- 
nity education,  as  patriotism,  home  sanitation,  local  recreation,  etc., 
and  it  is  encoiu*aging  to  know  that  the  schools  find  time  for  this  kind 
of  local  leadership.  Other  work  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers 
from  the  central  school  is,  of  course,  agriculture,  manual  training,  and 
home  economics.  Teachers  from  the  central  school  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  the  rural  schools,  or  they  have  perambulating  assistants 
who  are  charged  with  these  duties.  Typewritten  lessons  in  industrial 
subjects  are  sent  out  to  the  schools  from  time  to  time  or  it  may  be 
"Some  experiments  with  plants  and  soils"  or  similar  themes.  Later 
come  ** follow-up"  sheets  asking  the  teachers  pertinent  questions, 
which  tend  to  keep  them  on  the  alert  and  interested.  Of  other  lessons 
sent  out  the  following  are  suggestive  titles:  *'  Itasca  Coimty  geography 
outline,"  ''The  teacher's  duty  to  stimulate  patriotism,"  ''School 
lunches  as  subject  for  thought,"  "  Outline  of  sewing  for  rural  schools," 
and  "Teachers  and  their  instructions  in  regard  to  local  poverty  and 
disease." 

Some  interesting  ^phases  oj  school  work  in  district  No.  2,  Itasca 
County. — ^Itasca  Coimty,  witii  its  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  contains 
only  five  school  districts.  Of  these,  two  comprise  exactly  one  town- 
ship each,  and  another  nearly  three  townships.  The  Grand  Rapids 
District,  with  its  62  townships,  is  the  largest  of  all.  District  No.  2 — 
otherwise  known  as  the  Deer  River  District — ^has  an  area  of  470  square 
miles. 

^  In  organization  and  purpose  these  five  districts  are  very  similar. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  work  done  in  all  of 
them.  A  few  things  of  special  interest  from  a  study  of  the  Deer 
River  District  will  suflice. 

(a)  Spirit  of  enterprise. — ^The  investigator  invariably  gets  the  feeling 
upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  school  boards  and  superintendents 
in  these  large  districts  that  here  is  an  organization  for  school  purposes 
which  utilizes  all  the  business  enterprise  and  aggressiveness  that  mark 
other  large  American  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  These 
school  boards  receive  a  remuneration  for  their  labors  sufficient  to 
make  them  look  upon  their  school  duties  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work, 
rather  than  as  something  incidental  and  belonging  to  odd  moments. 
At  any  rate,  a  marked  spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  liberality  is  found 
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in  all  these  large  districts,  yet  this  system  of  organization  is  more 
economical  than  the  other,  because  it  is  more  thoroughly  organized.* 

Q>)  A  complete  school  equipment. — ^The  outlying  schools  of  the  Deer 
Eiver  District  are  well  planned.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment are  foimd  in  a  few  places  where  portable  houses  have  been  erected 
to  answer  the  temporary  needs  of  some  new  logging  commimity  or 
settlement.  The  schoolhouses  are  well  built.  They  are  invariably 
correctly  lighted.  Each  of  them  is  equipped  with  a  modem  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  with  bubbling  fountain,  two  good  manual- 
training  benches  and  tools,  and  some  with  oil  stoves,  ovens,  and  all 
necessary  cooking  utensils.  All  books  and  working  materials  are 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

(c)  Supervision  and  extension  work. — ^The  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  hold  frequent  community  rallies  at  the  schoolhouses,  where 
local  problems  are  discussed.  Once  a  year  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  are  invited  to  attend  a  two-day  short  course  at  the  Central 
High  School  at  Deer  River,  when  dinners  are  served  free  by  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the  school. 

The  instructor  in  agriculture  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  vis- 
iting rural  schools,  outlining  the  work  in  agriculture,  and  in  advising 
with  the  farmers  of  the  district.  In  a  similar  way  the  manual-training 
instructor  makes  the  round  of  the  rural  schools,  spending  a  half  day 
at  a  time  giving  instruction  in  handwork. 

{d)  The  central  high  school. — ^This  school  is  located  at  Deer  River,  a 
village  of  1,500  people.  It  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  school,  having  a 
modenx  central  building  and  a  separate  building  for  manual  training 
and  forge  work.  A  large  school  farm  adds  materially  to  the  physical 
equipment.  The  school  is  consolidated  under  the  Holmberg  Act, 
and  conveys  children  to  school  from  over  an  area  of  a  five-mile  iradius. 
It  further  receives  aid  as  a  State  high  school  and  for  maintaining 
industrial  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training. 
Children  of  high-school  preparation,  living  beyond  the  transportation 
limits,  receive  $2  per  week  to  apply  on  their  living  expenses. 

(e)  Night  short  courses. — ^The  central  school  offers  a  series  of  prac- 
tical night  courses  1  night  weekly  for  10  weeks.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  industrial  work,  and  is  intended  particularly  for  the 
grown  people  in  or  near  Deer  River. 

1  The  foUowing  is  an  fUnstration  in  point :  When  the  writer  and  a  half  doten  associates  were  studying  Deer 
River  District  as  gaests  of  the  community,  meetings  were  airanged  and  school  board  members  and  other 
educators  from  adjacent  districts  were  invited  to  be  i>resent.  These  meetings  were  for  school  business  and 
not  for  entertafaiment,  however.  The  domestic  science  department  of  the  central  school  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  the  pupils  knew  how  to  cook,  by  preparing  dinner  for  a  party  of  20  people.  A 
special  train  was  chartered  by  the  school  board  over  the  Minneapolis  it  Rainy  River  Railroad,  which  pene- 
trates the  district  from  north  to  south,  in  order  that  the  guests  might  reach  the  largest  number  of  rural 
schools  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal.  This  trahi  stopped  at  the  logging  sidings  whenever  handy  to 
some  rural  school  and  finally  pulled  up  near  a  logging  camp  where  a  hearty  dinner  was  waiting. 
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III.    ASSOCIATED    SCHOOLS,    OR    SCHOOLS    OF    THE 
TRADING  CENTER. 

A  successJvX  compromise  in  school  centralization. — In  many  com- 
munities the  common  practice  of  consolidating  small,  ineffective  rural 
schools  into  strong  central  plants  is  objected  to  as  doing  violence  to 
time-honored  ideals  and  traditions.  Because  of  this  feeling  the 
weak,  one-teacher  schools  have,  in  many  places,  continued  to  per- 
sist in  the  face  of  repeated  efforts  at  consoUdation.  The  proposed 
iremedy  has  seemed  too  radical  and  has  been  voted  down. 

Minnesota  has  at  this  point  worked  out  a  compromise  that  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  This  is  the  so-called  associated 
schools,  or  schools  of  the  trading  center. 

A  rural  trading  center,  speaking  generally,  embraces  the  central 
village,  with  its  various  emporiums  of  trade  and  exchange,  and  all 
the  surrounding  country  that  can  conveniently  use  the  village  as 
a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  products  and  as  a  social  rec- 
reation center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including  the  cen- 
tral village  school  and  some  or  all  of  the  outlying  rural  schools, 
niay  by  law  associate  themselves  for  mutual  educational  purposes. 
The  striking  feature  of  this  system  is,  as  already  indicated  elsewhere, 
that  all  the  districts  that  enter  into  the  association  retain  their  inde- 
pendent organization  for  local  purposes,  including  the  general  control 
of  the  home  school.  At  the  same  time  they  become  merged  into  one 
large  district — the  associated  district — ^for  aU  matters  of  common 
educational  interest.  The  school  officers  of  all  the  associated  dis- 
tricts, three  members  from  each,  form  a  board  with  authority  to  levy 
a  special  tax  for  associated  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
formed  an  associated  board  comprising  the  six  members  of  the  village 
board  •  and  one  member  each  from  the  associated  districts.  The 
duty  of  this  board  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  common  interest,  such 
as  disbursing  the  funds  voted  by  the  larger  board  and  employing  the 
special  instructors  in  industrial  subjects  provided  by  law. 

The  Putnam  Act  and  school  association, — ^The  Minnesota  form  of 
school  association  was  made  possible  by  the  provisions  of  the  Putnam 
Act,  which  has  revolutionized  school  work  in  the  pubhc  schools  of 
the  State.  This  law  provides,  primarily,  Uberal  aid  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  household  economics  in  certain 
high  schools  and  graded  schools.  But,  secondly,  it  makes  provision 
whereby  rural  schools  may  become  associated  with  an  adjoining  high 
school  or  graded  school  in  order  that  the  rural  schools  may  receive  tie 
benefits  of  these  industrial  subjects  on  equal  terms  with  the  village 
schools. 
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A  few  of  the  more  important  sections  of  the  Putnam  Act  read  as 
foUows: 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  manual  training  to  pupils  in  rural  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
influence  and  supervision  of  State  high  or  graded  schools  over  rural  schools,  one  or 
more  rural  schools  may  beccmie  associated  with  any  State  high  or  graded  school  main- 
taining a  department  of  agriculture,  whether  or  not  such  high  or  graded  school  has 
been  designated  by  the  State  high-school  board  to  receive  aid  under  the  provisions  <^ 
this  act.  Any  such  State  high  or  graded  school  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be 
known  as  a  central  school. 

Sec  7.  To  effect  this,  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  petition  and  election  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  school  oo*  schools  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  and  ballots  to  vote  upon  this  question  shall  read: 

To  associate  with  Dist,  No.  —  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual  training — 
Yes —  No—.  The  district  or  districts  casting  a  majority  vote  upon  the  approval  of  su ch 
association  by  a  majority  of  the  school  board  of  the  central  school  become  so  associated, 
and  the  rural  school  or  schools,  together  with  the  central  school,  shall  thereafter  be 

known  aa  the  associated  schools  of for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual 

training. 

Sec.  9.  The  school  board  of  each  rural  school  district  associated  with  a  central  school 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  designate  one  of  its  members  by  vote  to  act  with 
the  school  board  of  the  central  school  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to 
the  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training  in  such  schools, 
and  in  aU  matters  pertaining  to  such  instruction,  both  in  the  central  school  and  in  the 
associated  rural  schools,  such  member  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  member  of  the 
school  board  of  the  central  school. 

Sec.  10.  The  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  central  school  shall  have  and 
exercise  the  same  authority  and  supervision  over  the  rural  schools  as  over  the  central 
school.  He  shall  prepare  for  the  associated  rural  schools  a  suitable  course  of  study 
embodying  training  and  instruction  in  agricult\ire  and  such  subjects  as  are  related  to 
farm  life  and  can  be  successfully  taught  in  rural  schools. 

Sec.  11.  The  relationship  and  obligations  between  the  associated  rural  school  or 
schools  and  the  central  school  may  be  terminated  at  any  annual  school  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  associated  districts,  but  not  until  the  central  school  has  had  at 
least  one  year's  notice  of  the  intention  to  vote  on  the  question. 

General  advantages  of  school  associaiion. — ^The  system  established 
by  the  Putnam  Act  provides  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  rural 
schools,  since  the  superintendent  is  charged  with  responsibihty  for  all 
the  work  done  in  the  associated  schools.  The  industrial  teachers  are 
employed  by  the  associated  board  for  all  the  schools,  and  while  their 
work  centers  in  the  village  high  or  graded  school  they  must  direct  the 
industrial  subjects  in  all  the  schools. 

Such  a  system  when  fully  developed  embraces  many  activities,  all 
directed  from  the  central  school.  It  may  include:  (1)  The  central 
school,  having  the  usual  eight  grades  and  a  four-year  high  school;  (2) 
as  many  locally  independent  schools  as  there  are  districts  in  the 
association;  (3)  well-organized  industrial  courses,  including  a  variety 
of  short  courses;  (4)  an  experimental  plat  or  farm  of  five  or  more 
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acres;  (5)  agricultural  extension  work,  usually  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  extension  division;  and  a  local  train- 
ing school  for  rural  teachers. 

This  kind  of  organization  makes  possible  a  real  community  school. 
It  goes  far  beyond  ordinary  schoolroom  practices  and  utilizes  all  the 
great  out-of-doors.  It  combines  the  resources  of  town  and  country  to 
the  end  of  harmonizing  townfolk  and  country  folk,  enabUng  them  to 
realize  that  they  are  members  of  one  conmion  body  who  must  work 
together  in  harmony  to  mutual  ends. 

Ex-State  High-School  Inspector  George  B.  Aiton,  who  has  himself 
taken  a  laige  part  in  school  association,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Minnesota  plan,  as  exemplified  by  the  Cokato 
Association,  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
State: 

1.  The  problem  of  rural  schools  is  solved,  at  least  for  this  community.  Teachera, 
texts,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  Instruction  are  brought  under  expert  super- 
vision. 

2.  A  supply  of  rural  teachers  is  established.  These  teachers,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  central  school,  go  back  and  forth  familiarly  and  are  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
superintendent  as  are  the  grade  teachers  of  the  village. 

3.  Agricultural  instruction  is  brought  to  the  farmer's  door.  The  organization  of 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  such  schools  in  each  county— no  distant  daydream — ^is  far 
ahead  of  a  sparse  system  of  schools,  such  as  one  for  each  congressional  district. 

4.  The  plan  Is  economical.  Present  buildings  are  utilized  and  the  ordinary  high- 
school  teachers  are  able  to  do  the  academic  part  of  the  work. 

5.  By  combining  the  resources  of  town,  county,  and  State  and  by  avoiding  duplica- 
tion, competent  instructors  may  be  employed. 

6.  Class  education— and  this  is  no  trifling  matter^-ls  avoided. 

7.  The  town  school  is  improved  by  the  attendance  of  country  students,  and  coimtr> 
students  are  improved  by  mingling  with  town  students. 

8.  A  long  step  has  been  taken  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  life.  The  influence  of 
a  cooperative  school  will  be  exerted,  not  only  in  favor  of  greater  productivity  and  of 
cooperation  in  marketing,  but  in  favor  of  improved  roads,  speedy  transportation, 
reasonable  hours  of  work,  and  increased  pay.  The  upshot  of  it  all  can  not  fail  to  be 
more  homes  of  thrift  and  contentment.* 

A  concrete  illustration. — Spring  Valley  is  a  village  of  2,000  people, 
situated  in  a  rich  farming  community  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  people  are  noted  for  thrift  and  conservatism.  In  spite 
of  the  latter  the  past  four  years  have  seen  marked  changes  in  the 
system,  especially  so  since  the  adoption  of  the  poUcy  of  association, 
which,  according  to  Supt.  F.  E.  Maxon,  who  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  system,  has  wrought  great  things  both  for  the  town 
and  near-by  coimtry. 

(a)  Central  sclwol  and  farm. — ^A  modem  high-school  building  was 
erected  three  years  ago  and  equipped  for  industrial  work — agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  household  economics.     This  enabled  the  school 

1  Pamphlet  reprinted  from  The  School  Review,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2,  February,  1912. 
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to  draw  annual  State  aid  of  $2,500  under  the  Putnam  Act.  At  the 
present  time  three  large  rooms  are  used  exclusively  for  agriculture 
work,  two  large  rooms  contain  the  manual  training  and  forge  work, 
and  two  are  equipped  for  domestic  science.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  200  students  of  high-school  grade  piu^uing  the  industrial 
subjects  more  than  50  per  cent  are  from  the  associated  rural  districts. 
This  speaks  volmnes  for  the  influence  of  the  system  in  keeping  the 
rural  children  in  the  small  schools  and  '^ pointing''  them  for  the 
central  school. 

The  school  maintains  a  farm  of  16  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  produce  from  this  farm  has,  year  by  year,  sold  for  more 
than  enough  to  pay  aU  running  expenses.  All  agriculture  students 
are  expected  to  learn  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject,  doing  work 
on  the  farm. 

(6)  Beginnings  of  association. — In  1911,  20  rural  districts  were 
invited  to  associate  with  the  central  district  for  industrial  piuT)oses 
under  the  Putnam  Act.  Fourteen  districts  voted  for  association, 
seven  by  unanimous  vote.  No  district  has  ever  expressed  a  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  association,  and  others  which  at  first  refused  to 
enter  have  made  request  for  admission. 

(c)  Work  of  supervision  and  cooperation. — ^The  superintendent  makes 
an  effort  to  reach  each  school  at  work  and  consult  the  teacher  about 
the  general  school  work.  Regular  reports  are  expected  from  all 
rural  teachers,  and  from  time  to  time  they  are  called  to  the  central 
school  to  consult  with  the  industrial  teachers.  The  latter  also  make 
regular  rounds  of  the  outlying  schools  and  send  each  teacher  type- 
written lesson-guides  for  the  daily  industrial  work. 

Each  district  is  provided  with  uniform  textbooks  and  school  equip- 
ment at  cost.  This  means  imiformity  and  great  saving.  So  well  has 
the  plan  worked  that  nonassociated  districts  are  seeking  to  get  their 
books  and  equipment  through  the  oflSce  of  the  association.  In  aU 
schools  where  there  are  two  or  more  boys  over  10  years  of  age  a 
double  bench  and  sets  of  tools  are  placed — providing  the  district 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  lumber  used.  The  benches  and  tools  remain 
the  property  of  the  association  and  can  be  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another  according  to  the  need.  Likewise,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  girls  old  enough,  and  the  board  agrees  to  furnish  the 
supplies,  a  two-burner  kerosene  stove,  oven,  and  complete  cooking 
outfit  are  placed  in  each  rural  school  making  the  formal  request. 

(d)  Rural  pupils  at  the  central  school. — During  three  months  in  the 
fall  and  two  in  the  spring,  pupils  10  years  of  age  and  over  spend 
Friday  afternoon  of  each  week  at  the  central  school,  engaged  in 
industrial  study.  The  agriculture  teacher  meets  all  the  pupils  for  40 
minutes  in  agricidtiu-e  work;  after  this  the  boys  spend  a  second  hour 
in  the  manual  training  shop  under  the  direction  of  the  manual  train- 
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ing  instructor,  while  the  girls  are  at  work  in  the  domestic  science 
rooms.  The  work  begmi  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  central  school 
is  expected  to  be  continued  throughout  the  week  in  the  home  school, 
and  to  be  ready  for  report  at  the  next  Friday  meeting. 

(e)  The  short  courses. — The  first  of  these  is  a  three  months'  course, 
open  to  young  men  and  women  above  15  years  of  age.  During  the 
past  year  33  students  took  advantage  of  the  course,  almost  all  of  them 
coming  from  the  open  coimtry.  Instruction  is  given  in  English, 
farm  arithmetic  and  accoiints,  civil  government  and  farm  sanitation, 
agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry,  forge  work,  speUing,  and 
penmanship. 

A  junior  short  course  and  contest  is  also  an  annual  feature.  Al 
this,  Uberal  prizes  are  awarded  for  various  exhibits,  among  which 
the  com  exhibits  usually  take  first  place.  Special  prizes  are  also 
offered  for  the  best  displays  from  the  rural  schools.  The  local  com- 
mercial club  holds  a  well-patronized  market  day  while  the  junio? 
short  course  is  in  session. 

(J)  The  dgriculiural  instructor  the  local  farm  adviser. — ^The  in- 
structor who  has  charge  of  agriculture  and  the  school  farm  acts  as 
adviser  to  the  entire  farming  community.  He  holds  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  plan  farm  buildings  and  silos,  and  often  drives  long  distances 
into  the  country  to  instruct  in  types  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  assists  in  bettering  agri- 
oultural  conditions. 

•  Occasional  night  meetings  are  also  held  at  ihe  outlying  school- 
houses,  where  farm-life  topics  of  all  kinds  are  discussed, 

(g)  The  cost  of  association. — It  is  of  interest  to  know  what  the 
system  costs  the  rural  schools  over  and  above  the  regular  mainte- 
nance of  the  local  schools.  Last  year  the  Spring  Valley  associated 
school  board  paid  out  the  following  amounts: 

Salaries— 5  teachers  (2  for  4  months  only) |4, 140 

Agriculture 955 

Home  economics 414 

Manual  training 1, 014 

Not  classified 803 

Total 7,326 

The  above  statement  includes  the  purchase  of  considerable  equip- 
ment for  the  industrial  departments,  but  does  not  include  the  school 
farm,  which  was  seK-sustaining. 

The  State  paid  the  associated  school  board  the  following  amounts: 

State  aid  for  the  three  industrial  subjects $2, 500 

State  bonus  ($150)  for  each  of  14  districts  associated 2, 100 

Total 4, 600 
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A,    SPRING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 

Boys  from  the  outlying  districts  assembled  at  the  central  school  fortheir  Friday  afternoon  manual 

training  lesson. 


B.    THRESHING  ON  THE  FARM  OF  THE  SPRING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOL. 
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A,    CENTRAL  BUILDING  OF  THE  CHATFIELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 


B.     CHATFIELD  COOPERATIVE  LAUNDRY. 
Established  for  the  farm  folk  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  associated  school. 
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The  one  stipulation  for  State  aid  is  that  the  associated  schools 
must  raise  one  dollar  for  each  two  dollars  of  State  aid.  In  this  case, 
tiie  sum  of  $2,300  would  have  to  be  levied  on  the  entire  associated 
district.  Two  mills  on  the'  dollar  would  be  more  than  enough  for 
this  purpose.  On  this  basis  what  would  the  average  outlying  dis- 
trict pay  for  its  share  ?  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  14  districts 
varies  from  $32,000  to  $100,000,  with  an  average  of  $50,000.  This 
amount  at  two  mills  would  make  $100 — the  average  cost  to  each 
district.  Of  this  amoimt  $50  is  refunded  by  the  State,  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  pajrs  annually  $50  to  each  rural  school  associated. 
Indeed,  at  Spring  Valley  several  schools  paid  only  about  $10  each, 
while  one  or  two  paid  $100  each.     From  this  one  can  readily  see 
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Fio.  2.— Map  showing  Chatfleld,  Minn.,  Associated  Schools. 

that  the  system  oflFers  many  advantages  at  a  surprisingly  small 
final  cost. 

ChatAdd  Associated  Schools. — Chatfield  is  another  village  in  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  not  far  from  Spring  Valley.  This  school  is  or- 
ganized in  practically  the  same  way  as  the  Spring  Valley  school,  and 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  country-life  activities.  The  association 
is  organized  aroimd  a  village  of  1,300  people,  8  of  the  rural  districts 
lie  in  Olmstead  County  and  the  remaining  3,  together  with  the  cen- 
tral district,  are  in  Fillmore  County. 

(a)  ScTwol  attendance. — Supt.  E.  B.  Forney  gives  his  high-school 
enrollment  for  the  past  year  as  114,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  110. 
Five  years  ago  the  enrollment  was  only  55  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 52.    The  town  of  Chatfield  has  made  no  growth  in  this  period 
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of  time,  so  that  the  increase  is  ahnost  wholly  from  the  associated 
districts.  The  1914  freshman  class  had  41  members,  21  of  whom 
live  in  the  comitry.  The  children  who  attend  the  small  schools 
early  become  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the 
central  school.^  This  provides  enough  vital  interest  materials  to 
encourage  them  to  remain  in  the  small  school  through  the  eight 
years,  after  which  many  of  them  continue  the  work  at  the  central 
school  as  regular  students,  or,  at  least,  enroll  for  the  annual  three 
months'  short  course. 

(6)  School  supervision. — ^The  Chatfield  associated  board  has  the 
following  rules  for  supervision  of  outlying  schools: 

The  superintendent  shall  make  as  many  tours  of  inspection  as 
his  work  will  warrant,  in  no  case  less  than  two  visits  to  each  school 
annually.  The  agricultural  instructor  must  visit  each  school  three 
times,  the  normal  training  instructor  two  times,  and  the  domestic 
science  instructor  as  often  as  convenient.  This  means  that  each 
school  will  receive  at  least  eight  visits  during  the  year,  and  gener- 
ally many  more. 

The  supervising  teacher  must  file  a  written  report  of  each  such 
visit  with  the  superintendent,  as  in  the  affixed  illustration: 


Instructor Date  12/16/13. 

Hour  of  leaving  Chatfield 12, 10 

Hour  of  arrival  at  school  Dist.  No 1. 00 

Number  of  minutes  en  route 50 

Hour  of  leaving  school 2. 25 

Number  of  minutes  at  school 86 

Conveyance,  horse  and  buggy.    Cost,  one-half  of  $1.25. 

Nature  of  instruction,  if  any  is  given:  Demonstration — Capil- 
larity as  applied  to  soils. 

Criticism  of  school  or  teacher,  if  any:  Discipline  excellent. 
Word  drill  in  reading  and  recitation  in  history  were  good. 
Pupils  read  by  pronouncing  words,  and  do  not  perceive  the 
sentence  as  a  whole.  Phrase  drill  and  drill  in  expression 
are  sad ly  needed .  The  only  preparation  for  the  new  lessons 
was  "Take  to—.*' 


These  reports  are  made  the  basis  of  consultation  with  the  rural 
teachers,  who,  in  turn,  must  be  present  at  three  teachers'  meetings  a 
year,  at  the  central  school.  These  meetings  include  the  consideration 
of  all  phases  of  the  school  work — among  other  things,  the  presentation 
of  models  in  busy  work  by  the  normal  training  instructor.  The  rural 
teachers  are  paid  $1  for  attendance  upon  each  of  these  meetings. 
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(c)  Course  of  study, — The  school  follows  almost  in  detail  the  course 
of  study  outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  47  of  the  State  Department — Sug- 
gestive OutUnes  for  Study  Courses  in  Mmnesota  High  Schools. 

The  attached  report  gives  an  idea  of  one  class  in  animal  hus- 
bandry: 


Subject,  animal  husbandry.    Year,  1912-13. 

Teacher, 

Texts,  Craig:  Plumb:  Bulletins. 

Weeks  pursued,  36.    Periods  per  week, 

Length  of  period,  40.    Number  passed,  8. 

Number  failed,  lab.  double.    State  certificates  issued, 

Outline  the  work  of  the  year  as  follows:  Amount  of  text  cov- 
ered, with  omitted  parts  mentioned,  special  methods,  field 
trips,  laboratory  work,  classics  read,  etc. 

Stock  judging:  Placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasiB  on  this  phase 
of  the  work. 

Used  text  and  charts  in  preparing  the  class  for  practice  work 
in  judging  of  all  but  cattle.  Here  I  used  lantern  slides 
very  freely.  The  stockyards  provided  more  or  less  mate- 
rial. 

Dairying:  Talks  and  bulletins  formed  the  basis  of  the  recita- 
tion work.  The  laboratory  work  consisted  of  work  with 
the  separator  and  a  thorough  course  in  milk  and  cream 
testing. 

Creamery  problems  were  abo  taken  up. 

Breeds  of  live  stock:  Plumb  and  Craig  were  iised  as  texts. 
Only  the  essentials  were  studied. 

Poultry:  Bulletins  used  as  texts. 

Feeding:  Bulletins  used  as  texts. 

Practice  in  calculating  rations. 

Insects:  A  brief  study  of  the  most  important  facts  about  in- 
sects. Made  special  study  of  bees.  Took  class  out  to  an 
apiary  for  demonstration. 

Ventilation  of  farm  buildings. 

Agricultural  bacteriology. 


(d)  Three  months'  short  course. — ^A  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  above  school  age  took  advantage  of  the  course  during  the 
past  year.  Farm  machinery  (with  special  attention  to  the  gas  engine), 
animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  and  soils  were  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural topics  considered.  Among  other  subjects  receiving  considerable 
attention  were  farm  accounting,  letter  writing,  business  forms,  and 
composition  work. 
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The  day's  work  began  at  12.30  and<5losed  at  3.30.  This  would 
enable  those  in  attendance  to  do  their  chores  and  other  work  before 
leaving  for  school. 

(e)  Some  extension  work, — ^The  Chatfield  school  has  been  especially 
successful  in  making  its  efforts  at  outward  work  felt  in  the  home  and 
community.  No  more  striking  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than 
that  the  school  was  immediately  instrumental  in  inducing  the  farmers 
of  the  community  to  erect  the  Chatfield  Farmers'  Cooperative  Laun- 
dry, which  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Few 
things  can  mean  more  to  the  farm  women,  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
real  drudgery,  than  such  a  labor-saving  plant. 

The  instructor  of  agriculture  and  his  advanced  students  undertake 
to  test  com  and  all  kinds  of  grain  for  the  commimity,  making  a  nomi- 
nal charge  to  cover  actual  expenses.  **The  com  testing  alone,"  says 
Supt.  Forney,  *'has  many  times  more  than  paid  the  salary  of  the 
agricultural  man.'' 

In  the  same  way  milk  and  cream  are  tested  and  soil  analysis  made. 
Then  farmers'  dubs  and  institutes  are  organized  and  maintained. 
One  of  the  most  popular  innovations  is  the  lecture  courses  at  the  rural 
schook,  at  which  lantern  slides  and  other  illustrations  are  used. 


IV.    CONSOLIDATION    AND    GENUINE    COMMUNITY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  public  beginning  to  realize  woMefulness  under  the  old  system, — 
The  people  in  many  parts  of  Minnesota  are  wide-awake  to  the  great 
waste  of  the  small  school.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  even 
where  the  one-teacher  school  is  modem  in  architecture,  is  well  kept, 
and  in  chaise  of  a  well-paid  teacher,  it  can  not  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  country  life.  Even  \mder  the  most  favorable  circmn- 
stances  the  school  can  not  approximate  the  work  that  it  should  do — 
viz,  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community  for  satisfied,  well- 
rewarded  living  on  the  country  soil. 

The  fact  is,  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere,  the  one-teacher  school  does 
not  offer  rural  children  what  they  need  to-day.  On  account  of  this, 
real  interest  in  school  work  is  poorly  sustained,  and  the  older  pupils 
too  often  leave  school  long  before  completing  the  eighth  grade.  No 
thinking  person  would  expect  anything  better  than  we  are  getting 
from  the  one-teacher  school  system.  Such  schools  were  very  good 
as  pioneer  schools  in  pioneer  communities,  but  as  schook  seeking 
to  be  of  assistance  at  this  time  of  real  husbandry  farming  they  are 
distinct  failures. 

Association  of  schools  has  done  much  to  correct  these  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  Minnesota.    In  others  all  the  children  of  the  corn- 
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munity  are  being  brought  under  one  roof,  in  a  centrally  located,  well- 
organized  school,  comprising  the  usual  eight  years  of  elementary 
work,  together  with  four  years  of  cultural  and  industrial  high-school 
work. 

Minnesota  consolidated  schools  becoming  effective  community  cen- 
ters.— ^Much  of  the  Minnesota  consolidation  has  been  well  done.  This 
is  fortimate.  In  some  States,  imfortunately,  consolidation  has 
meant  only  the  merging  of  a  niunber  of  small  schools  into  a  large 
one,  and  providing  the  new  school  with  the  traditional  town  school 
course  of  study.  If  consolidation  is  not  done  well,  it  had  better  not 
be  done  at  all.  And  to  be  done  well  the  new  school's  course  of  study, 
while  oflFering  the  broadest  general  culture,  must  somehow  be  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  its  activities  must  reach  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
school  into  the  entire  school  community  to  do  the  educational  work 
of  the  whole  people. 

In  a  nxunber  of  the  consolidated  school  communities  which  came 
under  the  investigator's  notice  in  Minnesota,  the  coimtry  folk  are 
getting  at  home  many  of  the  social-recreational  attractions  that 
they  formerly  sought  in  town.  The  schools  are  becoming  social 
centers.  In  many  places  the  assembly  halls  are  used  for  regular  coun- 
try rallies  of  various  kinds — ^here  are  held  the  extension  lecture  courses, 
the  neighborhood  social  gatherings,  the  farmers'  institutes,  boys'  and 
girls'  dubs,  mothers'  meetings,  and  other  meetings  of  similar  nature. 
In  this  way  the  new  schook  are  able  to  provide  modem  substitutes 
for  many  of  the  rural  activities  that  disappeared  with  our  transition 
from  the  household  economy  stage  of  farming  to  the  present  stage  of 
exploitation  and  beginnings  of  husbandry  farming. 

Consolidaiion  easHy  attained  because  of  liberal  laws. — ^The  Holm- 
berg  Act  went  into  effect  April  18,  1911.  The  new  law  makes  it 
reasonably  easy  to  effect  consolidation  by  having  eliminated  the 
more  or  less  prohibitive  conditions  formerly  in  use,  and  adding, 
instead,  liberal  State-aid  inducements. 

Several  States  which  have  striven  to  consolidate  their  schools  have 
failed  on  account  of  unreasonable  laws;  and  others  have  been  slow 
to  act  because  they  have  had  no  State-aid  features  tiO  offer  as  an 
inducement  for  change.  The  special  features  of  the  Minnesota  law 
may  be  simunarized  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  resident  freeholders  only  is  required 
for  petition  to  consoUdate.  Under  the  old  law  a  majority  was 
required. 

2.  When  the  election  is  called  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  con- 
solidate, such  election  is  held  at  one  centrally  located  polling  place, 
and  a  bare  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  suflBicient.  Under  the 
former  act  the  districts  voted  separately,  which  made  it  vastly  more 
difficult  to  get  the  requisite  majority. 
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3.  It  sets  certain  high  standards  for  teachers  and  school  equipment 
that  must  be  met  before  the  new  organization  can  be  recognized  by 
the  State  authorities  or  aid  granted  under  the  law.    Thus: 

(a)  The  same  high  standards  of  preparation  and  fitness  must  be 
maintained  for  teachers  in  the  consoUdated  schools  as  in  the  high 
and  graded  schools  in  villages  and  cities. 

(6)  Principals  of  consoUdated  schools,  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements,  must  secure  the  special  indorsement  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  as  to  fitness  for  the  particular  position 
sought. 

(c)  Fully  eqtdpped  departments  must  be  maintained  for  instruc- 
tion in  agricidture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 

4.  It  authorizes  the  State  superintendent  of  education  to  establish 
and  maintain  strict  requirements  for  building  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  transportation  of  pupils. 

5.  Finally,  the  law  provides  very  Uberal  State  aid  as  an  induce- 
ment for  rural  communities  to  reorganize  their  schools  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  standards. 

State  aid  the  great  spur. — It  is  only  just  that  State  aid  should  be 
granted  as  a  reward  for  aggressive  educational  enterprise,  to  stimu- 
late a  commmiity  to  exert  itself  to  build  up  the  best  kind  of  school. 
The  Uberal  State  aid  offered  for  compUance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Holmberg  law  has  acted  as  a  wholesome  stimulus,  and  made 
consoUdation  possible  in  many  communities  where  this  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  classified,  for  purposes  of  receiving 
aid,  as  A,  B,  and  C.  They  must  be  in  session  at  least  eight  months 
and  be  thoroughly  organized.  They  must  also  have  modem,  sani- 
tary schoolhouses  and  suitable  equipment.  The  schools  of  class  A 
must  have  at  least  four  departments;  those  of  class  B  at  least  three 
departments;  and  those  of  class  C  at  least  two.  Pupils  Uving  more 
than  2  miles  from  the  school  are  transported  at  pubUc  expense,  or 
their  board  and  lodging  may  be  paid  if  tiiis  is  f  oimd  more  economical 
and  convenient. 

Schools  imder  class  A  receive,  annually.  State  aid  amoimting  to 
$1,500;  those  of  class  B,  $1,000;  and  class  C,  $750. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  aid,  a  school  in  any  of  these  classes  may 
receive  special  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  modem  building  equal  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
any  district  receive  more  than  $1,500  for  this  pm-pose. 

Degree  of  success  in  consolidation  dependent  on  proper  safeguard- 
ing,— ^The  Minnesota  law  very  wisely  charges  the  State  superintendent 
of  education  with  the  great  responsibility  of  formulating  and  enforc- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  schools  may  receive 
aid  and  recognition  imder  classes  A,  B,  and  C.    Many  States  have  a 
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larger  number  of  consolidated  schools  than  has  Mmnesota;  but  few, 
if  any,  have  better  consolidated  schools. 

Says  ex-Rural  School  Commissioner  E.  M.  Phillips: 

The  success  of  the  movement  will  not  lie  alone  nor  chiefly  in  the  nimiber  of  con- 
solidations accomplished,  but  rather  in  the  degree  of  real  improvement  in  rural  schools 
secured  through  the  application  of  the  law. 

With  this  in  view  the  State  department  has  formulated  a  complete 
set  of  regulations  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  schools,  which  are 
strictly  enforced.  They  include  preparation  and  special  fitness  of 
teachers;  plans  and  specifications  of  biiildings;  building  sites,  water 
and  drainage;  school  equipment;  rules  for  conveyance  of  pupils;  and 
course  of  study.    These  regulations  are  given  in  detail  in  the  appendix. 

Progress  in  consolidation  both  rapid  and  substantial. — ^As  was  said 
above,  the  State  had  only  9  consoUdated  schools  previous  to  1909. 
In  1912  there  were  69.  In  1912-13  the  nimiber  increased  to  75;  in 
1913-14  to  83;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  116,  with  several  groups 
of  districts  in  the  process  of  organizing.  The  statistics  from  30  of 
these  consolidated  schools  are  given  below,  to  convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  It  will  bo  understood 
that  the  table  represents  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  consolidated 
schools  in  the  State. 

Statistics  of  30  consolidated  schools ^  for  the  school  year  1911-12, 

Expenditures  for  consolidated  school  buildings $200, 54S 

Total  assessed  valuation $5, 483, 773 

Total  niunber  children  enrolled 3, 906 

Total  niunber  children  transported 932 

Total  cost  of  transportation $18, 414 

Average  cost  per  child  per  year  for  transportation $19. 75 

Average  cost  of  schooling  per  child  per  year  including  transportation $35.  65 

Total  cost  of  maintAJning  schools,  including  interest  on  bonded  debts $139, 252 

Total  amount  contributed  by  the  State  toward  this  cost  of  maintenance. .  $78, 900 

Total  amount  left  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation $60, 352 

Average  length  of  transportation  routes  (longest  distance  any  child  rides 

to  school) miles. .  4J 

Total  niunber  routes  maintained 60 

Average  number  children  per  wagon 15 

Largest  number  in  any  wagon 29 

Smallest  number  in  any  wagon 2 

Average  monthly  salary  of  drivers $40 

Number  of  schools  maintaining  at  least  one  year  of  high-school  work 21 

Number  of  pupils  in  high-school  classes 395 

Number  of  accredited  State  high  schools 3 

Number  of  accredited  State  graded  schools 11 

Number  of  school  days  before  consolidation 166 

Number  of  school  days  after  consolidation 175 

Average  area  of  consolidated  districts socticms. .  35 

Total  number  of. separate  districts  combined  to  form  30  consolidated 

schools 141 
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A.     CHATFIELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 
Short-course  boys  in  farm  machinery  class. 


B.     SAUK  CENTER  SCHOOL  FARM. 
Winner  in  central  Minnesota  corn  contest. 
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The  secret  of  the  substantial  growth  of  consolidation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  schools  fulfill  the  promise  of  providing  the  right  kind  of 
education  for  rural  communities. 

In  equipment,  including  building,  school  farm,  and  laboratorj 

facilities,  in  courses  of  study,  and  aggressive  extension  work,  the 

consolidated  schools  are  so  much  Uke  the  associated  schools,  de- 
ft ' 

scribed  in  detail  above,  that  their  repetition  is  tmnecessary  here. 


V.  INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION    AND    RURAL    SCHOOL 

PROGRESS. 

The  industrial  svijects  and  new  school  interest. — ^The  gravest  charge 
against  the  one-teacher  rural  school  has. been  its  failure  to  sustain  the 
pupil's  interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unable  to  provide 
the  kind  of  education  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  modem  agricul- 
ture. It  is  time  to  realize  that  a  school  which  answered  well  enough 
the  needs  of  a  pioneer  civilization,  need  not,  on  that  account,  be 
expected  to  do  the  same  for  a  generation  of  commercial  farmers — 
indeed,  it  can  not.  The  one-teacher  school  is  the  American  pioneer 
school.  As  a  nation  the  United  States  has  passed  the  time  when  the 
farm  home  produced  whatever  the  family  group  needed  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothing,  and  tools.  In  the  days  of  homecraft  the  schools 
could  devote  all  their  time  to  the  cultural  book  elements,  for  then 
the  manual  industries  were  taught  at  home.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  home  can  no  longer  teach  these  subjects.  The  schools 
must  take  over  the  new  responsibility  by  oflfering  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, household  economics,  manual  training,  and  other  vocational 
subjects. 

THie  Minnesota  schools,  like  schools  elsewhere  over  the  country,  are 
striving  to  make  all  their  activities  more  practical  than  they  have 
been.  The  courses  of  study,  which  formerly  had  for  their  sole  aim 
to  prepare  pupils  for  a  higher  school  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  pupils,  are  being  reorganized  and  designed  to 
provide  both  knowledge  and  skill,  and  to  fit  for  immediate  life 
activities.    To  quote  the  words  o(  State  Supt.  C.  G.  Schulz: 

Thero  ia  a  hopeful  lack  of  unifonnity,  both  in  subject  matter  offered  and  in  plans 
of  instruction — a  tendency  to  permit  community  needs,  standards,  and  purposes  to 
find  suitable  expression  in  the  now  public  school  curriculum.  While  protecting  the 
vested  rights  of  children  to  such  schooling  as  will  leave  open  every  possible  door  of 
advancement  for  the  exceptionally  ambitious  and  capable,  there  is  evident,  in  the 
recent  administration  of  public  schools,  assurance  that  the  lai^  majority  of  pupils 
who  are  never  to  receive  training  beyond  the  high  school  shall  bo  sent  out  equipped 
to  fill  acceptably  some  useful  and  reasonably  remunerative  place  in  our  great  economic 
oiganization.  In  all  this  there  is  promise  of  an  improved  citizenship.  The  present 
generation  of  school  children  must,  it  would  seem,  bring  into  our  civic  body  an  under- 
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standing  of  the  neceedty  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  well-established  habits  of  industry, 
the  tendency  to  do  all  work  systematically,  accurately,  intelligently,  and  honestly, 
and  a  disposition  to  understand  the  economic  problems  of  the  day,  which  should  make 
for  improvement  of  industrial  conditions.' 

Satisfactory  progress  in  industrial  education  under  the  Pvinam  and 
Bensonr-Lee  Acts. — The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  establishment 
throughout  Minnesota  of  a  remarkable  system  of  industrial  high  and 
graded  schools.  Some  are  rcCnked  as  State  high  schools,  some  as 
Holmberg  consolidated  schools,  and  some  as  associated  schools. 

Of  these  schools,  136  are  organized  under  the  Putnam  Act  and  the 
Benson-Lee  Act  as  industrial  high  schools.  They  become  thriving 
local  centers  for  a  varied  community  work.  Of  first  importance 
appear  the  regular  school  courses  in  agriculture,  household  economics, 
and  manual  training.  But  scarcely  less  so  is  the  variety  of  short 
courses  for  yoimg  and  old,  and  the  agricultural  extension  courses 
given  in  cooperation  with  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
three  secondary  State  schools  of  agriculture. 

It  is  well  to  lay  stress  here  on  the  fact  that,  while  Minnesota  has 
upon  its  statute  books  sane  and  liberal  aid  laws  designed  to  encourage 
industrial  instruction,  the  present  degree  of  excellence  of  the  schools 
could  not  have  been  attained  had  not  the  State  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  its  educational  leaders,  who  have  guided  and  restrained, 
in  season,  the  progressive  school  policy  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that 
all  the  schools  of  the  State  are  cooperating  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  new  system  to  the  remotest  precincts  of  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  graphically  the  rapid  growth  of  indus- 
trial instruction  in  State  high  schools  during  the  last  few  years: 

Table  3 — Students  enrolled  in  industrial  subjects,  1908-1914. 


Subjects. 


Manual  training. 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Agriculture 


Total. 


1908-9 


4,233 
637 
994 


5,864 


1909-10 


4,770 
1,267 
1,616 
1,331 


8,984 


1911>12 


6,892 
3,662 
4,587 
2,961 


18,102 


1912-13 


7,064 
4,795 
5,637 
3,631 


21,127 


1913-14 


7,360 
5,799 
6,680 
4,053 

23,8S2 


Statutory  requirements  for  industrial  aid. — At  this  time  40  high 
schools  and  2  graded  schools  receive  the  annual  special  aid  of  $2,500 
under  the  Putnam  Act,  and  81  additional  high  schools  and  15 
additional  graded  schools  receive  the  special  industrial  aid  of  $1,800 
under  the  Benson-Lee  Act.  These  schools,  in  addition,  receive  aid 
as  State  high  schools,  or  as  consolidated  or  associated  schools,  and 
some  of  them  for  maintaining  training  departments  for  rural  teachers. 

In  order  to  receive  the  $2,500  aid  under  the  Putnam  Act,  a  school 
must    maintain    distinct    departments    in    agriculture,    household 

1  Seventeenth  Biennial  Rept.  Dept.  Pub.  Instruction,  1911  and  1912,  p.  22. 
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economics;   and  manual  training;  while  the  requirements  for  the 
$1,800  aid  under  the  Benson-Lee  Act  are  a  distinct  department  of 
agriculture  and  a  department  in  either  household  economics  or. 
manual  training. 
The  other  important  statutory  requirements  are: 

1.  The  schools  must  employ  specially  trained  instructors  in  agri- 
colture,  household  economics,  and  manual  training. 

2.  The  $2,500  aided  schools  must  maintain  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation not  less  than  5  acres  of  land,  for  school  gardens  and  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  purposes. 

3.  The  schools  shall  organize  short  courses,  whenever  deemed 
advisable,  for  young  men  and  women  who  can  not  attend  school 
during  all  of  the  regular  school  year. 

SUUe  high-school  hoard  charged  wWi  maintaining  regvJationa  for 
industrial  aid. — ^This  body  is  representative  of  the  most  important 
educational  interests  in  the  State.  It  comprises  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  president  of  the  State  university,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  normal  school  board,  and  two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  board  prescribes  the  regidations  \mder  which 
aid  may  be  asked  and  awarded;  it  outUnes  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  industrial  courses  of  study;  it  sets  the  standards  of  preparation 
and  experience  of  the  instructors;  and  specifies  the  necessary  school 
equipment. 

(a)  Courses  of  study, — ^The  high-school  board  has  wisely  refrained 
from  prescribing  a  detailed,  standardized  course  of  study  for  the 
schools.  The  scope  of  work  alone  is  outlined.  The  final  content, 
methods  of  practice,  etc.,  are  left  entirely  to  the  initiative  and  ex- 
perience of  the  local  instructors;  who  may  at  any  time  call  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  several  inspectors  of  the  board  and  other 
central  school  authorities. 

This  freedom  to  develop  the  study  courses  to  local  needs  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Minnesota  system;  especially  as 
this  seems  to  be  accomplished  without  loss  to  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  working  whole. 

(6)  Instructors. — ^The  board  fixes  the  number  and  qualifications  of 
the  industrial  teachers.  It  limits  the  number  of  subjects  they  may 
teach  and  the  number  of  their  classes.  It  prescribes  that  agricul- 
ture instructors  shall  be  paid  by  full  calendar  years,  and  otherwise 
prepares  the  way  for  effective  teaching. 

The  details  of  State-aid  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  high- 
school  board  appear  in  the  appendix. 

Comments  on  the  industrial  subjects. — It  is  impracticable  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  the  large 
number  of  State-aided  schools.  A  few  conmients  of  a  general  nature 
will  suffice. 
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(a)  Agriculture. — ^At  least  140  schools  have  well-equipped  depart- 
ments m  agricidture;  taught  by  graduates  of  standard  agricultural 
colleges. 

The  agricultural  course  b  a  cumulative  growth,  beginning  as  nature 
study  in  the  early  grades.  Much  satisfactory  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  observed.  Nature  study  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
leavens  all  subjects.  This  prepares  the  children  for  formal  textbook 
work  in  agriculture,  which  generally  begins  with  one  period  a  week 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  continued  through  the  eighth  grade. 
The  first-year  high-school  class  ordinarily  studies  farm  crops  and  the 
second-year  class  live  stock.  The  best-eqtupped  schools  oflFer  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years  work  in  soils  and  farm  management.  In 
these  schools  the  science  courses  are  taking  on  more  and  more  of  the 
practical  trend.  Thus,  for  example,  agricultural  botany  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  are  supplanting  formal  botany  and  chemistry. 

The  demand,  at  high  salaries,  for  agriculture-college  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  agricultiural  departments  has  attracted  well-prepared 
instructors  from  many  States.  At  this  time  20  States  and  Canada 
are  represented  on  the  lists.  All  of  them  have  added  new  inspiration 
and  introduced  new  things.  Mr.  George  B.  Alton,  in  speaking  of  the 
variety  of  work  in  the  agricidtural  departments,  says: 

The  work  in  fann  crops  varies  properly  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the 
influence  of  Ames,  to  which  we  are  mudi  indebted,  special  work  in  com  leads  off  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  Ked  Kiver  valley  wheat  comes  first.  The 
third  place  in  classroom  and  laboratory  attention  is  held  by  potatoes.  The  more 
enterprising  instructors  enrich  schoolroom  instruction  by  a  careful  study  of  elevators, 
flouring  mills,  and  the  growing  crops  of  farmers.  One  instructor  reports  that  his  boys, 
10  in  number,  were  provided  with  bicycles,  fmd  did  a  large  part  of  their  study  in  ^e 
fields  of  the  farmers  within  a  radius  of  6  miles.  These  are  the  boyB  that  breakfasted 
on  Wienerwursts  by  -the  roadside  one  morning  at  6  o'clock,  surveyed,  husked,  and 
weighed  a  prize  acre  of  com,  and  were  back  in  school  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 
The  activity  displayed  by  boy  scouts  can  be  transferred  to  agriculture  if  the 
instructor  knows  how  to  lead.* 

(6)  School  farms. — ^Under  the  law  each  school  drawing  special  aid 
for  agricultiure  must  provide  a  school  farm  for  experiment  purposes. 
A  study  of  these  farms  discloses  extremes  in  equipment  and  upkeep. 
Many  have  good  bams  and  sheds  and  own  their  own  teams  and  neces- 
sary machmery.  Some  even  have  a  limited  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  This,  however,  is  the  exception.  The  classes  in 
animal  husbandry  usually  depend  on  neighboring  farms  for  these 
first-hand  studies.  A  nimiber  of  instructors  are  able  to  make  the 
fJEirm  crops  pay  for  all  outlays.  At  Spring  Valley,  mentioned  above, 
the  16-acre  farm  netted  last  year  a  profit  of  nearly  $200,  but  this  is 
unusual.    Where  the  school  authorities  are  obliged  to  hire  teaming 


I  Twentieth  An.  Rep.  State  High  Schools  of  Minn.,  1013,  p.  67. 
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done  and  have  the  farm  at  some  distance  from  the  school^  the  whole 
undertaking  easily  becomes  bm'densome.  The  success  or  f  ailm'e  of 
the  school  farm  depends  very  largely  on  the  degree  of  constructive 
ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  agricultiu*fJ  instructor. 

(c)  Extension  work, — ^The  Minnesota  system  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  education  of  all  the  people,  yoimg  and  old.  It  works  on 
the  principle  that  education  is  a  life  process,  and  that  aU  the  edu- 
cative machinery  of  the  State  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  pubUc 
at  aU  times  to  assist  them  solve  their  life  problems.     The  extension 


EXTENSION  COUBSE  IN  SEWING, 
CHAT7IELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 


PUHPOSB. 

To  afford  young  women  who  can  not  attend  school  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  a  short  course  in  sewing. 

PIiACB. 

Sewing  room  in  hig^-echool  building. 

TIMB. 

The  first  and  third  Friday  afternoons  of  each  month,  1.15  to 
8.30.    The  first  classwill  meet  October  17, 1913. 

OUTUNB  OF  COURSE. 

The  course  in  sewing  will  be  as  practical  as  possible  and 
wiU  consist  of  simple  garment  making,  use  of  patterns,  repair- 
ing, and  a  brief  study  of  textiles. 

At  the  request  of  the  class  the  above  course  of  study  may  be 
subject  to  change. 

All  i>erBons  interested  in  the  course  should  communicate  with 
Miss  Clara  M.  Jacobson,  director  of  the  course,  or  with  £.  B. 
Forney,  superintendent  of  schools. 


department  of  the  State  CioUege  of  Agriculture  may  be  considered 
at  the  liead  of  the  outward  work  of  the  schools.  The  coimty  agri- 
cultural  experts,  of  whom  Minnesota  is  getting  an  increasing  number, 
and  the  agricultural  instructors  of  the  high  and  graded  schools  also 
lend  valuable  assistance.  The  State-aided  schools  do  their  most 
active  work  in  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  in  giving  advice  in 
farm  home  construction,  building  silos,  pruning  and  spraying  orchards, 
cow  testing,  inoculation  against  hog  cholera,  milk  testing,  seed  germi- 
nation, holding  farmers'  institutes,  and  encouragement  of  new  social- 
recreational  activities  and  cooperative  enterprises. 

Agriculture  short  courses  play  an  important  part  in  the  new 
schools.    They  will  be  discussed  later. 
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(d)  Houaelwld  economics. — None  of  the  industrial  departments  is 
more  popular  than  this.  More  than  12,000  students  in  State-aided 
village  and  rural  schools  take  courses  in  some  or  all  phases  of  house- 
hold economics.  The  large  consoUdated  high  and  grade  schools 
offer  complete  courses,  extending  over  eight  years,  usually  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade.     The  associated  schools  and  central  schools  in 


Fio.  4.~£xteDaioii  work  in  Minnesota. 

the  northern  imdivided  districts  do  much  to  direct  these  comrses 
in  the  small  rural  schools. 

The  classes  in  cookery  waste  little  time  on  making  candies  and 
indigestible  salads.  The  wholesome  in  food  and  everyday  practical 
things  in  home  life  receive  most  attention.  The  course  of  study 
given  below  is  from  the  consoUdated  school  at  Grand  Rapids: 

Grade  5.  Model  and  plain  sewing;  one  90-minute  period  per  week;  method— dis- 
cuaaion,  demonstration,  practical  work  by  pupils. 
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Gnde  6.  Plain  sewing,  repairing,  and  textiles;    one  90-minute  period  per  week; 

method — same  as  for  fifth  grade. 
Grade  7.  Sewing  and  textiles;   one  90-minute  period  per  week;   use  of  patterns, 
making  aprons,  corset  covers,  crochet  work;    method— discussions,  demon- 
strations, and  practical  work  of  pupils. 
Grade  8.  Grade  cooking;  one  90-minute  period  per  week;   classification  of  foods; 
experiments  with  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fat;  practical  work  in  cooking 
and  serving. 
First  year,  high  school: 

Cooking — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  week;  planning  of  meals,  use  of  left-overs; 
practical  work  in  cooking  and  serving. 

Food  study — One  45-minute  period  per  week;  food  studied  according  to  the 
following  outline — ^physical  composition,  chemical  composition,  distribution, 
methods  of  production,  methods  of  preparation,  digestion,  absorption,  food 
value,  and  cost. 

Plain  sewing — ^Three  45-minute  periods  per  week;    use  of  patterns;    study  of 
textiles  and  garment  making.    Garments  made:   Cooking  apron,  corset  cover, 
drawers,  nightgown,  underskirt. 
Second  year: 

Dreas  making — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  26  weeks;  use  of  patterns; 
selection  of  materials  and  styles.  Garments  made:  Plain  waist,  shirt-waist,  skirt, 
woolen  school  dress,  gingham  school  dress,  afternoon  dress. 

Art  needlework — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  art  needlework 
stitches,  and  crochet;  hemming  table  linen. 

Spring   millinery — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  making 
frames;  covering  frames;  making  and  trimming  hats. 
Third  year: 

Advanced  cooking  and  serving— Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  26  weeks. 

Home  nursing — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  recitation  work, 
practical  work  with  bandages. 

Household  management — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  recita- 
tion work. 

Dressmaking— Three  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  38  weeks;  advanced  work. 
Garments  made;  wash  dress,  wool  dress,  graduation  dress,  class-night  dress. 

(d)  Mantuil  training. — In  the  best-equipped  schools  the  work 
begins  with  the  fifth  grade  and  requires  usually  one  double  period  a 
week  throughout  the  last  three  years  of  the  elementary  school.  In 
the  high  school  more  time  is  required;  as  a  rule,  one  double  period  a 
day  is  necessary  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  manual-training 
shops  are  well  equipped.  Many  schools  have  forge  rooms,  and  even 
the  rural  schools  in  school  associations  and  undivided  districts  are 
generally  equipped  with  benches  and  tools. 

There  is  a  marked  effort  in  these  classes  to  include  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  great  out-of-doors  in  the  list  of  articles  made.  Mr. 
George  B.  Alton,  on  his  rounds  of  inspection,  has  encouraged  this. 
He  insists  that,  while  the  pupils  have  not,  perhaps,  devoted  too  much 
time  to  making  articles  of  a  purely  domestic  nature,  such  as  Morris 
chairs,  mission  furniture,  benches,  stands,  desks,  chests,  match 
scratchers,  ironing  boards,  etc.,  they  have  not  devoted  enough  time  to 
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the  rugged  outside  world.     But  a  reaction  has  set  in.    As  Mr.  Aiton 
says: 

The  machine  shops  of  our  large  school  are  delightfully  masculine.  Not  a  few 
infltructore  are  launching  out  in  a  practical  way.  The  younger  boys  are  making  sleds, 
toy  windmills,  waterwheels,  bird  houses,  tent  pins,  athletic  poles,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  that  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  active  lad.  In  several  schools  I  have 
noticed  activity  in  the  construction  of  poultry  coops,  crates,  brooders,  and  nests., 
Flytraps  and  beehives  are  made  in  spring.  Tool  handles,  ladders,  nail  boxes,  tool 
chests,  and  saw  horses  are  in  evidence.  The  list  of  distinctively  farm  articles  includes 
milking  stools,  bag  holders,  gates,  feed  racks,  wagon  poles,  wagon  jacks,  wagon  boxes, 
grain  tanks,  hay  racks,  neck  yokes,  and  whiffle  trees.  The  manual-training  class 
assists  the  agricultural  department  by  making  tables  and  benches  for  the  short  course, 
as  well  as  com  trees  for  drying  seed  com,  com  trays  for  use  in  judging  com,  and  germina- 
tion boxes  for  seed  com.  The  blacksmith  shop  contributed  a  variety  of  latches,  spikes, 
bolts,  chisels,  and  hinges.  Valuable  instruction  is  given  in  laying  out  and  cutting 
rafters  and  risers  for  stairways  and  in  constructing  bam  models.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
one  instmctor  say  that  if  some  farmer  would  dump  the  dimension  stuff  for  a  bam  on 
the  school  grounds  he  would  have  the  boys  get  out  the  framework  for  the  entire 
building.' 

SJiart  courses  for  the  whole  community. — ^The  winter  short  courses 
oflfered  by  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  Schools  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  new  community  schools.  It  is  a  species  of 
continuation  schools  for  people  regularly  beyond  the  reach  of  school. 
There  is  no  maximum  age  limit.  Students  may  enroll  from  15  years 
of  age,  or  thereabouts,  up  toward  99  years.  Anyone  who  can  profit 
by  the  combes  is  made  welcome.  The  courses  are  3, 4, 5,  and  6  months 
in  length,  varying  in  different  schools.  These  are  regularly  intended 
for  youth  of  tiie  commimity  beyond  school  age.  Six-day  courses  for 
the  parents  of  the  community  are  popular  in  many  places  during  the 
last  week  of  the  regular  short  courses. 

The  time  is  chosen  to  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  begin  in 
November,  after  the  fall  work  is  done,  and  close  in  March,  before  the 
rush  of  spring  work  begins.  The  school  hours  are  from  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  allows  time  for  chores  at  home  morning 
and  evening. 

The  daily  routine  includes  a  general  brushing  up  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  Farm  arithmetic  and  accoimting  hold  prominent  places. 
Farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  carpentry, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  by  enthusiastic 
instructors,  many  of  whom  are  secured  solely  for  the  short  courses. 
Each  student  does  the  work  he  needs  the  most. 

Says  Mr.  (Jeorge  B.. Aiton: 

It  la  not  unusual  to  find  an  agricultural  giant  plying  the  trade  of  Vulcan  at  his  ease 
one  hour,  "v^iile  the  next  finds  him  perspiring  over  the  sonorous  page  of  a  third  reader. 
If  any  part  of  our  work  demonstrates  that  the  Minnesota  high-school  system  has 
finally  got  down  to  business,  it  is  the  winter  short  courses  now  going  on  in  a  hundred 
schools. 

1  Twentieth  An.  Rept.  State  High  Schools  oT  Minn.,  1913,  p.  40. 
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A.    STUDYING  STOCK. 

Farmers'  short  course  at  Sauk  Center.    Thus  are  met  the  needs  of  the  people  beyond  ordinary 

school  age. 


B,    TESTING  EGGS  FOR  FERTILITY. 
Short  course,  associated  schools  of   Sleepy  Eye. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  CLASS  IN  LE  SUEUR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  boys  are  building  a  smaii  barn  on  contract. 
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ONE  WEEK  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND 
SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 
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VL  TEACHER  TRAINING  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

SehodU  where  (his  training  is  offered. — ^The  Minnesota  rural  schools 
draw  their  supply  of  specially  trained  teachers  mainly  from  two 
sources:  The  professional  department  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  teacher-training  departments  in  State  high  schools. 
Hie  five  State  normal  schools  do  not  offer  specialized  courses  for 
rural  teachers,  as  practically  their  whole  annual  output  is  absorbed 
by  the  high  and  graded  schools.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  State  high- 
school  board  is  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  with  the  year  1915, 
''all  new  appointees  for  the  elementary  departments  of  high  and 
graded  schools  must  be  advanced-course  normal-school  graduates.'' 
This  is  a  progressive  step  for  better  teaching  in  these  two  classes  of 
schools,  but  will  mean  that  the  State  normal  schools  can  have  little 
or  no  time  to  devote  to  rural-teacher  training. 

The  regular  educational  courses  off^^  by  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture prepare  teachers  to  instruct  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
subjects  in  every  variety  of  State  high  schools,  including  consolidated 
and  associated  schools.  Special  suiomer  courses  are  open  to  rural 
teachers  regularly  at  work  in  the  field.  Here,  too,  the  industrial 
subjects  are  emphasized.  Nearly  1,000  rural  teachers  annually  take 
advantage  of  the  summer  courses. 

The  strong  teachers  of  agriculture  and  other  industrial  subjects 
and  principals  of  the  new  consolidated  and  associated  schools  must 
continue  to  oome  from  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  from  sim- 
ilar colleges  in  other  States. 

Special  training  courses  in  high  schools. — ^The  largest  inmiediate 
supply  of  speciaUy  prepared  rural  teachers  will,  however,  have  to 
come  from  State  high  schools  legally  authorized  to  offer  rural-teacher 
training  courses.  Many  educators  have  doubted  the  advisability 
of  introducing  professional  work  in  high  schools.  Professionally 
prepared  teachers  for  the  one-teacher  schools  must,  nevertheless,  be 
provided  in  some  manner,  and  no  other  institution  seems  better  able 
to  do  the  work  at  the  present  time  than  the  high  school. 

Minnesota  requires  9,000  teachers  for  its  one-teacher  schools. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  those  now  in  service  have  received  any  pro- 
fessional training  for  their  work.  Here  one  encounters  what  is 
possibly  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  already  imsatisfactory  one- 
teacher  school  system.  The  evident  reason  for  this  lack  of  profes- 
sional preparation  is  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  permitted  to 
teach  on  commonnschool  certificates,  issued  upon  passing  an  ordinary 
academic  examination.  A  new  certification  law,  requiring  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  professional  work  as  resident  students  in  recog- 
nized schools  would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  weakness. 
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Such  a  law  would  also  stimulate  the  work  in  the  eighty-odd  training 
departm^its  in  high  schools,  whose  product  now  must  Compete, 
as  it  were,  with  the  imtrained  teachers  holding  common-school 
certificates. 

Wecikness  of  the  training  departments  as  now  organized. — ^The  present 
organization  and  work  of  these  departments  are  far  from  satisfac^ 
tory,  although  considerable  progress  is  being  made.  The  most 
apparent  weaknesses  are,  (1)  students  may  receive  a  certificate  to 
teach  without  having  completed  the  four  years  of  the  high-school 
coiu<se;  and  (2)  country-leadership  subjects  are  largely  left  out  of 
consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  would  seem  highly  desirable  that 
no  studfflit  should  be  granted  the  training  department. diploma  with 
less  than  four  years  of  work,  i.  e.,  no  one  should  enter  the  training 
class  imtil  he  has  had  three  years'  credit  in  academic  work.  It  is 
highly  desirable  even  that  the  regular  high-school  course  be  com- 
pleted first  and  the  training  course  come  as  a  fifth  or  graduate  year. 
In  this  manner  the  teachers  woidd  get  a  fair  academic  foimdation 
and  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  maturity  to  meet  the  many  problems 
of  modem  rural  life. 

Every  rural  teacher  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  rural  Ufe 
needs  by  having  studied  at  least  a  b^inning  coiu<se  in  rural  life 
problems,  including  elementary  rural  sociology  and  economics. 
Without  some  inspiration  along  such  lines  the  teachers  of  the  small 
rural  schools  will  find  it  difiSicult  to  become  such  rural  community 
leaders  as  are  needed  nowadays.  The  Minnesota  training  depart- 
ments devote  Uttle  time  to  this  work,  and  even  the  new  industrial 
subjects  are  not  required,  although  encouraged.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education  has  just  added  to  its  corps  of  specialists  a  super- 
visor of  teacher-training  departments  in  high  schools.  For  this 
important  position  it  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  energetic  rural  life 
workers  in  the  country;  so  that  the  immediate  future  may  see  the 
work  take  a  strong  forward  impetus  in  rural  socialization. 

Some  of  the  retirements  under  the  Minnesota  law. — ^Teacher- 
training  departments  in  high  schools  may  draw  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  annually  as  soon  as  they  have  complied  with  certain  regular 
tions  laid  down  by  the  State  high-school  boardi  among  which  are 
the  following: 

Quarters.— A  suitable  room,  having  not  less  than  650  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  department.  A  second  room,  for  the  use 
of  an  ungraded  model  school,  is  desirable.  Hall  space  and  cloakrooms  may  be  utod 
for  practice  classes.  The  training  department  shall  be  in  dose  connection  with  the 
grades.  It  shall  be  distinct  from  the  high  school,  but  shall  not  be  located  in  a  small, 
remote  ward  building. 

Equipment,— A  department  library  shall  be  provided  for  the  study  of  geography, 
American  history,  and  literature.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  State  aid  for  this  depart- 
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ment  shall  be  expended  each  year  for  books  and  other  equipment.  To  obtain  credit, 
purchases  shall  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  before  they  are  made.  Books  bought 
for  the  general  school  library  may  not  be  credited  to  this  department.  The  purchase 
of  works  in  pedagogy  acid  psychology  shall  be  deferred  until  adequate  primary  material 
and  dassoom  aids  have  been  accumulated. 

A  paper  cutter,  manila  paper,  and  a  set  of  rubber  printing  type  ($3.50)  shall  be  pro- 
vided tot  the  use  of  the  department. 

Imtructor. — (a)  Qualifications:  The  work  shall  be  placed  in  chaige  of  a  special 
instructor  holding  a  certificate  granted  by  the  State  superintendent  for  this  work. 
Such  certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  teachers  of  approved  experience,  who  seem  to 
have  special  fitness,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  rural  school  conditions,  and  who,  in 
addition,  qualify  by  presenting  one  of  the  following: 

g)  An  advanced  diploma  from  a  normal  school  of  this  State. 
)  An  indorsed  diploma  from  the  corresponding  course  of  a  normal  school  of  another 
State. 
r3)  A  diploma  from  the  collese  of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
US  A  diploma  from  a  reputable  colle^  or  university. 

(5)  A  professional  State  teachers'  ceruficate. 

(6)  Salary:  The  salary  of  such  instructor  shall  be  not  less  than  $750  a  year. 

(c)  PtQgram:  The  entire  time  of  the  special  instructor  shall  be  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion contemplated  by  the  act. 

One-half  of  the  day  shall  be  devoted  to  ckasroom  wc^k,  arranged  in  four  periods; 
the  other  to  supervising  practice  wc^k,  overseeing  the  model  school,  directing  the 
preparation  of  students  for  their  practice  work,  directing  reference  work,  guiding  the 
students  in  the  making  of  charts  and  the  filling  of  scrapbooks  with  devices,  programs 
lor  special  days,  memory  gems,  games,  stories,  outlines,  and  other  matter  for  future  use. 

EnroUmerU.—ia)  The  enrollment  in  this  department  shall  not  exceed  20  for  each 
instructor.  The  superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  enroll  students  of  sufficient 
maturity  who  are  regular  members  of  the  high  school  and  have  not  less  than  four 
high-ochool  credits,  or  persons  who  have  tau^t  eight  months  and  are  recommended  by 
the  county  superintendent.  The  superintendent  shall  raise  the  requirements  far 
admission  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  and  may  limit  the  enrollment  to  15 .  Prefer- 
ence shall  be  diown  applicants  whose  preparation  is  superior.  The  superintendent 
shall  have  authority  to  dismiss  students  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

(6)  Neither  high-school  students  who  desire  to  remove  entrance  conditions  nor 
giammar-grade  students  shall  be  enrolled. 

(e)  Students  enrolled  for  this  special  instruction  shall  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  join  other  classes  or  to  carry  outside  studies, 
except  that  in  schools  which  have  proper  facilities  students  in  the  training  department 
may  be  encouraged  to  take  up  some  work  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  manual 
training,  or  drawing.  A  corresponding  reduction  may  in  such  case  be  made  from  work 
in  the  academic  studies. 

(d)  students  desiring  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  this  work  may  be  permitted 
by  tiie  superintendent  to  do  so,  but  such  students  shall  not  be  counted  as  enrolled. 
Tlieir  recitations  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  flexibility  of  the  training 
department  program,  nor  shall  they  be  admitted  at  all  should  the  enrollment  of  regular 
students  reach  15. 

(e)  Instruction  shall  not  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  not  regularly 
enrolled  in  this  department. 

Practical  side  of  the  training. — ^The  board  prescribes  strict  require- 
ments  for  praotioe  teaching  under  the  regular  grade  teachers  of  the 
school.  It  also  encourages  the  organization  of  model  rural  schools, 
and  expects  the  student  teachers  to  make  frequent  visits  to  near-by 
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rural  schools  under  the  guidance  of  their  special  instructor  and  the 
county  superintendent.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  well  done  in  most 
schools.    The  r^ulations  are: 

Practice  teackmg, — Each  student  shall  devote  one-quarter  day  or  its  full  equlTalent 
to  actual  teaching.  During  that  part  of  the  day  the  student  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  school  and  on  active  duty  as  assistant  to  a  grade  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  arrangements  made  by  the  instructor  of  the  training  department.  On  the  fiist 
morning  of  the  school  year  the  more  capable  students  shall  be  assigned  to  asmst  the 
regular  teachers  in  opening  school  in  the  different  grades.  Cloakroom  supervision, 
hall  duty,  the  correction  of  exercises,  the  oversight  of  seat  work,  tutoring,  group  work, 
and  the  instructing  of  sections  of  a  gprade — ^into  which  it  may  be  divided  for  the  pur. 
pose — are  the  usual  forms  of  work.  Mere  observation  has  little  value  and  shall  be  given 
no  credit.  If  managed  rightly,  the  subject  knowledge  gained  through  preparing  for 
the  recitation  of  groups,  sections,  or  model  school  classes  is  more  practical  and  does 
more  to  develop  independence  than  the  ordinary  academic  work  of  the  department. 

The  first  care  of  the  instructor  should  be  to  organize  the  department  as  a  teaching 
force,  to  get  the  students  into  the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  to  make  them  hdpful  and 
welcome  in  the  school  system.  This  done,  the  academic  work  may  be  oiganized 
with  clearer  insight.  Students  who  are  too  immature  to  fall  in  with  a  scheme  of  this 
sort,  too  immature  to  assist  pupils  in  seat  work,  or  to  hear  an  awkward  boy  read  must 
not  be  enrolled  in  the  training  department.  Li  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  teacher, 
two  or  more  students  may  be  put  in  chaige  of  a  grade  room,  but  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  sanctioning  any  plan  to  have  room  woric  done  by  students  while  the  regular 
teacher  stands  by. 

Model  $diool. — (a)  The  <»ganization  of  an  ungraded  model  school  is  encouraged.  A 
principal,  with  as  many  assistants  as  are  needed,  may  be  detailed  to  take  charge  for  a 
week  or  even  a  month.  It  is  desirable  that  the  oiganization  of  classes  fw  the  woik 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  organization  most  practicable  for  an  ungraded  rural  sdux^ 
Such  a  one-teacher  school  can  not  be  organized  successfully  into  eight  grades;  it  can 
be  arranged  better  into  three  main  groups— primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced. 
Much  of  the  instruction  should  be  through  general  lessons  in  which  ail  three  groups 
take  part. 

(6)  The  daily  program  should  be  framed  to  serve  as  a  model  for  a  rural  school.  It 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  varying  conditions,  but  whatever  changes 
are  made,  much  attention  should  be  given  to  general  exercises.  Not  enough  of  this 
kind  of  teaching  has  been  done  in  the  ungraded  school.  The  student  teachers  should 
be  made  to  see  that,  by  careful  planning,  much  can  be  accomplished  in  even  a  10- 
minute  period.  All  should  help  in  planning  the  general  lessons,  and  each  should 
have  an  oppcnrtunity  to  act  as  teacher.  By  taking  notes  and  collecting  materials  from 
day  to  day,  each  teacher  can  become  well  prepared  to  do  this  work  in  the  counliy 
school. 

(c)  Primary  pupils  entering  school  at  the  opening  of  ^e  spring  term  may  be  organ, 
ized  into  a  model  school  if  so  desired.  The  model  school  may  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  at  any  time  as  to  afford  relief  to  a  crowded  room  or  an  overburdened  teacher,  but 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  constituted  one  of  the  grade  rooms  of  the  school  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  regular  teacher. 

Rural  echools.— The  training  de^Murtment  shall  connect  closely  .with  the  rural  schools. 
The  county  superintendent  should  be  as  frequent  a  visitor  as  his  other  duties  permit. 
He  should  give  the  department  practical  talks.  Arrangements  diall  be  made  for 
instructor  and  students  to  visit  the  rural  schools  of  the  vicinity.  This  is  especially 
desirable  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  details  of  ofgani- 
zation  and  classification  as  presented  in  these  schools.  The  cost  of  transportation  is 
recognized  as  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  special  aid. 
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APPENDIX. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Relative  to  the  Consolidation  of  Schools  under  the  Holmberg  Act, 
Chapter  207,  Laws  of  1911. 

(A)  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  FOUR  OR  MORE  ROOMS. 

I.  TSA0HSB8. 

(1)  B^giiming  with  September,  1913,  the  princixMd  teacher  must  pfesent  to  this 
office  for  approval  credentials  showing  special  preparation  of  not  less  than  one  year 
for  teaching  agricuttnre  and  manual  training.  School  boards  are  advised  not  to  make 
contracts  with  principals  who  have  not  secured  the  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. (The  law  requires  that  principals  must  at  least  be  graduates  of  the  advanced 
course  of  a  State  normal  school.) 

(2)  At  least  one  of  the  teachers  of  a  class  A  school  must  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
elements  of  sewing  and  cookery  and  must  have  the  written  indorsement  of  the  State 
superintendent. 

(3)  Assistant  teachers  are  required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  those  of  graded 
schools,  viz,  the  teacher  of  the  primary  room  must  be  an  advanced  normal-school 
graduate  and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  special  training.  All  other  teachers 
must  hold  at  least  first-grade  common-school  certificates.  High-school  normal-depart- 
ment graduates  are  not  qualified. 

n.   BUILDINOS. 

(1)  Before  any  steps  are  taken  for  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  idl  plans  and  specifications  must  be  submitted  to  this  office  for  approval. 
They  must  also  have  ^e  approval  of  the  State  board  of  health.  Such  plans  must  con- 
tain provisbn  for  flush  closets,  a  bubbling  fountain  on  each  floor,  a  central  heating 
plant,  fan  ventilation ,  and  lavatories  in  each  closet.  Buildings  must  provide  suitable 
room  for  a  library.  There  must  also  be  provision  for  manual  training  and  home  eco- 
nomics, with  floor  space  of  at  least  35  square  feet  for  each  pupil  taking  the  work. 

(2)  In  order  to  secure  State  aid  for  building,  districts  must  furnish  this  office  with 
vouchers  for  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

m.  BuiLDiNo  srrs,  water,  and  drainaob. 

(1)  Site  should  be  chosen  for  its  central  location,  effective  drainage,  and  general 
attractiveness. 

(2)  In  communities  where  there  is  no  public  water  supply  tubular  or  driven  wells 
must  be  provided  to  furnish  water  for  drinking,  closets,  and  lavatories.  A  iurjace 
weU  wQl  not  be  approved.  A  pressure  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  must  be  installed. 
A  gfta^ilinft  engine  or  other  mechanical  power  must  be  provided  for  pumping  water. 
The  overflow^rom  the  drinking  fountains  is  to  drain  over  urinals.  All  overflow  from 
toilets  must  be  carried  off  by  means  of  sewer  or  into  a  septic  tank. 
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rv.   EQUIPMENT. 

Each  room  must  have  at  least  100  square  feet  of  substantial  blackboard  (preferably 
slate)  and  be  seated  with  single  desks,  at  least  one>row  of  which  shall  be  adjustable. 
The  district  must  purchase  at  least  $25  worth  of  library  books  annually  and  provide 
each  grade  with  at  least  two  sets  of  supplementary  readers.  Each  of  the  two  upper 
grade  rooms  shall  have  an  18-inch  pendent  globe,  one  full  set  of  up-to-date  maps, 
including  a  map  of  Minnesota,  all  in  cases,  one  unabridged  dictionary,  and  at  least 
10  abridged  dictionaries. 

v.  TBANSPOBTATION. 

(1)  Suitable  conveyances,  built  under  specifications  furnished  by  this  office,  must 
be  provided.  Wagon  specifications  will  be  sent  to  county  superintendents  upon 
application. 

(2)  No  consolidation  will  be  approved  imder  which  children  must  be  carried  more 
than  6  miles.  It  is  recommended  that  no  plan  be  undertaken  where  children  must 
be  carried  more  than  5  miles. 

VI.  COURSE  or  STUDY. 

This  will  in  general  be  the  same  as  that  at  present  followed  in  graded  schools.  This 
department  issued  an  outline  for  industrial  courses  in  September,  1912. 

(B)  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  LESS  THAN  FOUR  ROOMS. 

I.  TEACHEBS. 

(1)  Principals,  under  the  law,  must  be  holders  of  at  least  a  first-grade  common- 
school  certificate.  The  indorsement  of  the  State  superintendent  as  to  ability  to 
teach  industrial  subjects  is  necessary. 

(2)  One  of  the  teachers  must  be  qualified  to  teach  home  economics. 

(3)  All  teachers  must  be  qualified  as  noted  above  for  four-room  schools. 

n.    BUILDINGS. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  as  for  four-room  building,  except  that  heating  and 
ventilation  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  a  semigraded  school. 

ni.   BUILDING   SITE,  WATBB,  AND  DBAINAOE. 

(Same  as  for  four-room  building.) 

IV.   EQUIPMENT. 

Blackboard,  supplementary  readers,  library,  and  desk  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  four-room  building.  The  upper-grade  room  must  have  an  18-inch  pendent 
globe,  a  complete  set  of  up-to-date  maps,  including  map  of  Minnesota,  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  and  at  least  10  abridged  dictionaries. 

V.  TBANSPOBTATION. 

(Same  as  for  four-room  building.) 

VI.  COUBSE  OP  STtJDY. 

This  will  in  substance  conform  to  that  at  present  employed  in  semigraded  schools, 
except  as  to  industrial  work,  outlines  for  which  will  be  sent  to  county  superintend- 
ents in  September. 
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RBGULATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOARD 

Relative  to  Schools  Seeking  Aid  under  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee 

Acts. 

1.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  STATE  AID. 

a.  Applicatioiifl  shall  be  made  before  the  let  day  of  Aug^  of  the  first  year  for 
which  aid  ia  asked  on  the  blank  form  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

b.  Each  school  must  be  listed  provisionaUy  by  the  high-school  board  before  it 
begins  work.  If  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  it  has  complied  with  the  conditions, 
it  shall  be  officially  designated  for  that  year. 

e.  Each  school  district  of  less  than  18  sections  listed  for  the  |2,600  aid  is  required 
to  effect  association  with  rural  school  districts  so  as  to  embrace  within  its  territory 
at  least  18  sections. 

2.  AWARD  OF  AID. 

a.  The  annual  award  shall  be  made  at  the  regular  August  meeting  of  the  high- 
school  board  and  shall  be  based  on  a  compliance  with  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of 
this  board  relative  to  amount  of  aid  for  which  the  school  has  qualified. 

b.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $2,500  aid  shall  receive  not  exceeding  $2,500  per 
year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for  each  associated  rural  school  district, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  received  by  any  such  school  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  actuaUy  expended  upon  such  agricultural  and  industrial  department  as 
certified  to  the  State  high-school  board. 

e.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $1,800  aid  shall  receive  not  exceeding  $1,800  per 
year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for  each  associated  rural  school  district, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  awarded  exceed  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  school 
for  an  agricultural  department  and  a  department  of  home  economics  or  manual  train- 
ing as  certified  to  the  high-school  board. 

d.  In  reckoning  aid  credit  shall  be  given  for  (a)  salaries  of  special  instructors— in 
case  part  time  is  devoted  to  this  work,  corresponding  credit  shall  be  given;  (b)  equip- 
ment, including  tools  and  apparatus;  (c)  supplies,  including  seeds;  (d)  labor  and 
team  work ;  (e)  reference  books;  (f)  extension  work  in  rural  schools  and  among  farmers; 
(g)  transp(Htation  of  instructors. 

3.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

a.  The  industrial  courses  required  by  law  and  covered  by  these  rules  shall  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  school  year. 

6.  The  work  in  agriculture  shall  include:  (a)  A  course  based  on  textbooks,  bulle- 
tins, and  lectures.  Agronomy  and  animal  husbandry  shall  be  given  not  less  than  a 
year  each.  It  is  desirable  that  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  physics  should  be 
given  an  agricultural  trend,  but  these  subjects  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
four  years  course  in  agriculture,  (b)  A  general  course  of  one  year  to  include  garden- 
ing, fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising,  (c)  A  laboratory  course,  including 
I^ysical  examination  of  soils,  preparation  of  weed-seed  cases,  testing  of  seeds,  testing 
for  butter  iai,  grain  judging,  stock  judging,  etc.  (d)  Special  work  along  some  line 
of  local  interest,  such  as  dairying,  com  breeding,  small  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  meat 
products,  poultry,  etc.  The  school  shall  not  only  maintain  a  standard  of  general  effi- 
ciency, but  shall  develop  strength  in  chosen  spedalty.  (e)  The  oiganizatlon  of  insti- 
tute work  in  cooperation  with  extension  division  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  university,  (f)  A  short  course  of  three  months.  In  case  local  conditions  are 
un&vorable  the  course  may  be  discontinued  with  the  written  consent  of  the  inspector. 
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4.  INSTRUCTORS. 

a.  In  a  school  rectdving  $2,500  aid  the  corps  shall  include  not  less  than  three  special 
instractorB»  one  qualified  to  teach  agriculture,  one  shopwork,  and  one  home  economics. 
The  entire  time  of  each  instructor  shall  be  devoted  to  his  department. 

6.  In  a  school  receiving  $1,800  aid  two  industrial  instructors  shall  be  employed,  one 
qualified  to  teach  agriculture  and  one  to  teach  either  home  economics  or  manual 
tndning.  These  instructors  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  instructor  per  30  students 
required  for  State  high-school  aid. 

c.  The  principal  of  a  graded  school  having  not  to  exceed  five  grade  teachers  may 
teach  one  industrial  subject.  In  such  case  he  must  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
industrial  teacher. 

d.  The  agricultural  instructor  shall  be  employed  for  the  full  calendar  year  of  12 
months.  The  year  of  employment  shall  begin  August  1.  His  entire  time  shall  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  extension  woiic,  provided  thatin  schools  receiv- 
ing $1,800  aid  the  instructor  in  agriculture  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
inspector,  be  permitted  to  teach  one  additional  subject,  particularly  one  related  to 
agriculture.  This  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  principal  of  a  graded  sdiool  from  acting 
as  instructor  of  agriculture. 

e.  The  instructor  shall  be  provided  with  laboratory  fiidlities.  During  the  isXi  and 
the  spring  of  the  year  he  shall  have  not  less  than  a  continuous  half  day  for  outside  and 
extension  woiic.  He  shall  make  a  close  study  of  local  conditions  and  attend  markets, 
horticultural  meetings,  meetings  of  creamery  and  stock-breeding  and  other  associationfl^ 
and  such  other  gatherings  as  afford  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  faumers. 

/.  The  instructor  in  agriculture  may  not  direct  manual  tndning,  but  in  schools 
receiving  $1,800  aid  instructors  in  manual  training  or  home  economics  may,  if  quali- 
fied, devote  part  time  to  academic  work.  The  work  in  home  economics  may  be  divided 
between  two  instructors,  one  for  sewing  and  the  other  for  cooking. 

g.  The  l^gal  qualifications  of  instructors  shall  be  those  prescribed  under  "Require- 
ments in  Regard  to  Certificates  of  Teachers  in  High  and  Graded  Schools." 

5.  DEMONSTRATION  PLAT. 

Each  school  receiving  $2,600  aid  shall  maintain  a  demonstration  plat  of  5  acres  or 
more.  This  plat  shall  be  owned  by  the  school  district  or  be  held  under  a  long  lease. 
It  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  in  a  state  proper  for  cultivation  and  for  demonstration 
purposes.  The  border  shall  be  seeded  down  into  a  sward.  A  part  of  the  plat  shall  be 
devoted  to  a  permanent  rotation  of  field  crops,  of  which  a  record  shall  be  kept  by  the 

instructor.  

6.  EQUIPMENT. 

a.  Agriculture.  The  instructor  shall  have  one  or  more  rooms  exclusively  for  this 
work.  The  classroom  shall  be  equipped  with  a  well-arranged  reference  library,  includ- 
ing bulletins  and  ^Molities  for  displaying  agricultural  products.  The  laboratory  shaU 
be  provided  with  apparatus  for  testing  soils,  milk,  and  seeds.  The  agricultural  quarters 
shall  be  easily  accessible  to  visitors  or  persons  bringing  in  farm  products.  An  outside 
entrance  is  desirable. 

6.  Home  economics,  (a)  In  schools  receiving  $1,800  aid  a  special  room  shall  be 
fitted  up  with  tables,  cooking  utensils,  table  service,  cupboards,  and  conveniences  for 
storing  kitchen  supplies.  An  adequate  equipment  shall  also  be  provided,  including 
cutting  tables,  one  or  more  sewing  machines,  material  suitable  for  patterns,  the  mate- 
rials required  for  exercise,  and  such  implements  as  are  required  in  the  usual  sewing 
room,  (b)  In  schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  the  quarters  shall  Include  a  dining  room  or 
administration  room,  a  kitchen  laboratory,  and  a  room  equipped  with  tables  and 
machines  for  sewing. 
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e.  llanual  tmmiog.  A  special  room  for  woodwork  shall  be  provided  with  benches 
and  the  necessary  tools,  lifaterial  for  exercises  shall  be  supplied  free  of  chaige.  Lum- 
ber for  articles  taken  home  may  be  diaiged  for  at  cost.  Schools  receiving  |2,600  aid 
dball  provide  facilities  for  blacksmithing. 

d.  The  rooms  used  for  industrial  purposes  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector. 
Where  but  one  room  Ib  used  for  a  department  not  less  than  700  square  feet  of  floor  space 
shall  be  considered  adequate,  and  all  rooms  must  be  properly  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated. 

e.  Sdux^  receiving  |2,500  aid  shall  "^maintain  a  farm  building  laige  enough  to  store 
8n|q>lies,  tools,  and  machinery,  in  case  the  plat  is  remote  frcMn  school  building. 

7.  CREDITS. 

If  the  w<»k  is  done  satisfactorily,  two  periods  given  daily  to  an  industrial  subject  or 
nbjects  tor  one  year  shall  count  as  a  credit. 


TTPICAL  SHORT  COURSES 
Offered  by  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  Schools. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  14  weeks'  short  course  offered  at  the  Benson-Lee 
School,  at  Red  Lake  Falls,  in  1912: 

PURPOSE  AND  NATURE   OF  THE  COURSE. 

There  are  many  voung  people  in  Red  Lake  Falls  and  its  surrounding  farming  terri- 
tory who  have  not  nad  adequate  educational  opj)ortunitv.  Home  duties  prevent  their 
attendance  at  school  f<Hr  a  full  school  year  of  nme  monuis.  The  rural  scnool,  because 
of  its  limited  facilities,  tliey  have  outgrown  and  do  not  desire  to  attend.  For  these 
young  people  the  course  outlined  on  these  psffes  is  offered.  It  may  seem  by  reading 
through  the  brief  outlines  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  course  that  the  aim  is  to 
keep  the  w(^  intensely  practical  in  nature. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  course  will  be  a  combination  of  very  practical  arithmetic  and  tom  accounting. 
Under  farm  arithmetic  acreage  of  fields,  contents  of  bins,  cribs,  and  tanks,  lumber 
measurements,  interest,  discounts,  and  other  topics  of  equal  importance  will  be 
treated.  Under  accounting  a  simple  system  of  bookkeeping  for  farm  use  will  be 
taught. 

AORicui;ruRs. 

Three  periods  per  weelc. 

The  time  in  this  work  will  be  divided  between  actual  exercises  in  milk  testing,  seed 
testing,  grain  and  stock  judging,  rope  splicing,  etc.,  and  a  study  of  the  same  topics 
from  a  practical  textbook  and  the  schoors  agricultural  library  and  bulletins. 

BNOUSH. 

Two  periods  per  week. 

The  writing  and  speaking  of  c<»Tect  English,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and 
letter  writing  will  occupy  tfa^  time  devoted  to  this  subject. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  school  district,  the  township,  the  county,  and  the  State, 
both  as  to  organization  and  administration. 
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BUSINESS  LAW. 

^  One  period  per  week  on  the  subjects  of  contracts,  noeotiable  iostniments,  riparian 
rights,  transfers  of  real  property,  etc.,  simple  business  leiw  wiUi  which  every  atisen 
should  be  equipped. 

COOKINO 

Two  doable  periods  per  week. 

The  time  devoted  to  cooking  will  be  spent  upon  the  actual  mixing  and  baking  of 
doughs  and  batters  used  in  the  maldng  of  bretfid.  oikes,  muffins,  etc.,  aad  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  meat.  The  splendid  cooking  equipment  installed  a 
year  ago  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

8BWINO. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

Garments,  such  as  aprons,  undeig^uments,  shirt  waists,  and  dresses  will  be  made 
in  this  sewing  class.  Materials  used  in  these  exercises  to  be  furnished  by  the  studaits, 
and  the  garments  will  be  their  property  after  completion. 

CARPENTRY. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  articles  which  will  be  recommended  for  choice  in  the  woodwork  class  will  be 
the  milk  stool,  singletrees,  evener,  wa^on  jack,  wheelbarrow,  hayrack,  and  other 
useful  articles.  One  of  the  best  tool  and  bench  equipments  owned  oy  the  schools  of 
northwestern  Minnesota  will  be  available  for  the  work  in  carpentry. 

BLACKSBCrTHINO. 

One  double  period  per  week. 

The  voung  men  will  be  occupied  in  blacksmithing  in  making  useful  articles  such 
as  staples,  barn-door  hooks,  chams,  welding,  repair  work,  work  with  stocks  and  dies, 
drill,  etc.  The  board  of  education  of  Red  Lake  Falls  installed  in  September  a  fine 
foige  eauipment  with  anvils,  tongs,  shears,  drill,  etc.  This  will  be  at  the  service  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  ehort  coiirse. 

The  Putnam  School,  at  Madison,  gives  a  two-year  short  course,  each  14  weeks  long. 
The  course  comprises  agriculture,  woodwork,  cooking,  sewing,  English,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  civil  government,  and  commercial  law.  The  outline  in  agriculture 
follows: 

FIR8T-YBAR  COURSE. 

Soila, — Work  on  soils  of  this  coimty,  elements  in  the  soil,  usee  of  green  manures, 
barnyard  manures,  effect  on  soil  of  grain  fanning  and  stock  framing. 

Crops, — ^Testing  grain  for  weed  se^s,  germination,  com  and  grain  judging,  selection 
of  seed. 

Fora^  crop«.— Alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  rape,  cow]>eas.    How  to  eradicate  weeds. 

Horticulture, — ^Apples  and  plums— planting,  grafting,  propagation,  protection  from 
insects  and  diseases,  pruning  methcKis;  strawberry  ana  bush  fruits — same  outline 
as  for  apples  and  plums. 

Entomology. — Sprays  and  spraying  for  the  important  local  insects.  Testing  of 
Paris  ^een  and  the  other  sprays  for  impurities. 

Anvmal  husbandry. — Horses,  draft  and  roadsters — care,  feeding;  judging.  Dairy 
cattle — care,  feeding,  judging,  proper  rations,  dairy  herd  records,  milk  testing,  testing 
for  tuberculosis,  treatment  of  milk  fever,  feeding  of  siki^e. 

Farm  mechanics. — Construction  of  portable  hqg  houses  and  other  simple  buildings. 
Road  building  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  rc^. 

SECOND-TEAR  COX7R8E. 

Animal  Au«6andiry.— Horsee— care  of  foal  mare,  care  of  foal,  veterinary  work, 
unsoundness  of  horses,  sweenied  shoulders,  splints,  corns,  thorougnpin,  age  of  horses. 
Hogs— feeding,  ration  for  young  pigs  and  fat  hogs,  preparing  hogs  for  ^ow  purposes. 
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Bheep — ^proper  houees,  trimming,  feeding,  treatment  for  bloat.  Poultry— good  breedi, 
poultry  oousee,  feeding.  Dairy  and  beef  cattle — more  advanced  work  than  in  the 
nmt  year. 

Rop€  work. — Making  of  rope  halters,  splicing  rope,  tying  knots. 

Cereal  andfcriMe  crops. — rroper  rotations  for  tne  soil  of  this  county.  Soiling  and 
al^e  crops.    Aovanced  grain  judging.    Identification  of  weed  seeds. 

Farm  meehamcB. — Building,  drainage  of  marsh  lands,  fence  building,  making  of 
concrete  fence  posts,  gas  engmes. 

The  Associated  School  at  Spring  Valley  has  annually,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
short  coarse,  a  jtmior  course  for  ^e  farmers  and  their  wives.  It  is  six  days  in  length. 
Special  work  is  arranged  for  (1)  the  farmers,  (2)  their  wives,  and  (3)  the  rural  teachers 
of  the  associated  schools.    Says  the  short  course  announcement: 

Thore  is  no  age  limit;  all  we  want  is  to  gather  t(^ether  the  fanners  and  their  wives. 
No  one  will  be  refused  mstruction ;  but  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  the  farmers 
conditions. 

A  man  can  take  any  two  subjects,  such  as  animal  husbandry  and  farm  crops,  or  he 
can  substitute  one  of  these  with  cooking  or  sewing.  This  is  likewise  true  for  the 
women. 

In  case  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  take  a 
different  course,  which  will  be  farm  crops,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  in  some  cases 
animal  husbandry. 

No  one  can  take  one  subject  one  day  and  change  the  next,  as  this  will  make  con- 
fusion. 

The  daily  program  of  work  for  farmers'  wives  illustrates  well  the  definite  character 
of  this  school  for  grown-ups: 

Monday. 

10  a.  m.    Talk  on  food— 4ts  use  in  the  body— digestion — effect  of  cooking— prep- 
aration. 

1 .30  p.  m.    Demonstration.    Em  and  milk— (a)  custards — (6)  omelet. 

3.30  p.  m.    Sewing    methods^-fiistenings— sewing    on    buttons — ^buttonholes- 
hooks  and  eyes— loops." 
Tuesday. 

9  a.  m.    Economy  in  the  home — labor-saving  devices. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Cooking  starchy  foods — (a)  cereals — (6)  use 
of  fireless  cooker — (c)  making  white  sauce. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Demonstration.    Setting  the  table. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Talk  on  home  deccn^tion. 
Wednesdinr. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  meat— principle  of  cooking. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Cooking  the  cheaper  cuts. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Talk  on  care  and  feeding  of  little  children. 
Thursday. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  home  nursing. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Invalid  cookery. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Vegetable  cookery — demonstration — ^preparation  of  two  or  more 
vegetables. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Repairing — (a)  stockingette  darn — (6)  cloth  dam — (c)  patching. 
Friday. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  yeasts  and  baking  powders. 

10.30  to  12  m.    Demonstration,    (a)  Use  of  bread  mixture— (6)  white  bread. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Garment  seams— demonstration  of  corset  cover. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Laundry  work — removal  of  stains— washing  linen,  woolen,  silks, 
etc. 
Saturday. 

9  to  10  a.  m.    Talk  on  preservation  of  foods. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  objection  made  in  the  body  of  the  bulletin,  that  the  Minnesota  teacher-training 
departments  have  not  laid  enough  emphasis  on  rural  leadership  subjects,  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  removed  throu^  the  effective  work  initiated  by  the  newly  appointed 
training  supervisor,  Miss  Mabel  Oamey.  She  offers  the  following  plans  as  a  baaifl 
for  future  work  of  the  training  departments: 

I.  GENERAL  PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAOfING  WORK. 

1,  Instmctors:  Their  increased  preparation  and  efficiency. 

a.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  the  college  of  edu- 

cation in  establishing  special  rural  school  departments  for  the  preparaticMi 
of  training  teachers. 

b.  Summer-school  courses  at  the  coll^:e  of  agriculture. 

c.  Summer-school  courses  at  Teachers  Collie  (Columbia  University),  Cornell 

University  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin^  and  elsewhere. 

d.  Rural  spirit  and  knowledge  especially  desirable  for  training  t^K^hers;  secured 

while  teaching,  through  the  study  of  rural  literature  and  attendance  at 
rural  meetings;  also  from  taking  special  rural  courses  in  university  summer 
schools. 
i.  Students:  A  more  careful  selection  desirable. 

a.  Only  students  of  ability  permitted  to  enter  departments. 

b.  Supervisor  and  training  teachers  to  investigate  previous  records  of  all  students 

in  departments. 

S,  The  course  of  study: 

a.  An  adjustment  of  the  subnormal  high-school  course,  placing  some  academic 

courses  in  the  junior  year,  is  recommended. 

b.  Emphasis  upon  definite  professional  courses  in  pedagogy,  country-school 

management^  and  rural  life. 

c.  Rural  adaptations  in  subject-matter  courses.    (To  be  worked  out  cooper- 

atively and  published  in  bulletin  form  later.) 
4i.  Practice  teaching: 

a.  Brief  course  in  observation  preceding  practice  recommended  as  a  protection 

to  both  children  and  cadets. 

b.  The  mana^ment  and  use  of  country  schools  for  observation  and  practice. 

c.  The  aboUtion  of  the  ungraded  room  when  composed  of  defective  children. 

5.  Increased  rural  spirit  in  training  dejMirtments: 

a.  Country-life  clubs  or  farmers'  clubs  in  high  schools,  associated  districts,  and 

communities  of  rural  training  schools. 

b.  Contests  among  students  for  rural  poems^  country  teachers*  creeds,  farm-life 

stories,  essays  and  orations  on  rural  subjects,  etc. 

c.  Extension  work. 

(a)  Talks  by  the  training  teacher  in  rural  districts. 

(b)  The  traming  department  as  a  countv  educational  center. 
Equipment  for  Una  purpose:  Exhibits;   photographs;   stereopticons; 

slides  at  State  office. 
Saturday  office  hours. 
Organization  of  alumni  of  the  department. 

6.  Relatumships  oftraininq  departmerUs: 

a.  To  State  normal  schools— rural-school  departments  needed. 

b.  To  the  university — a  rural  department  in  the  college  of  education. 

c.  To  the  countjr  superintendents — an  advisory  board  of  three. 

d.  To  city  superintendents  and  local  hi^-school  boards— greater  interest  in  the 

department  and  more  local  expenditure  for  its  support. 

7.  Quarters  and  equipment: 

a.  Usual  teaching  materials  and  equipment. 

b.  Special  rural  features  in  eauipment:  Sand  table;  shelf  of  country-life  books 

and  bulletins;  reading  table  of  rural  periodicals;  rural  school  and  country* 
life  exhibits;  rural-life  pictures;  blackboard  quotations  and  deccnationa, 
etc. 
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8,  Asmtaneefrom  the  »upervisor*9  office. 

a.  Office  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  infonnation  and  clearing  house  fw  training 

teachers,  superintendents,  and  others. 
Records  kept  of  supervisor's  visits;  of  students,  teachers,  money  expended, 

vacancies,  candidates  for  vacancies,  etc. 
General  source  of  information  on  development  of  training  work  in  Minnesota 

and  other  States;  and  on  country  school  and  rural  life  questions. 

b.  Correspondence. 

c  Circular  letters— reporting  visits  and  announcing  recent  articles,  books,  forth- 
coming plans,  etc. 

d.  Bulletins — containing  outlines  for  courses,  special  contributions  by  various 

teachers,  etc. 

e.  Collection  of  books  and  bulletins  recommended  for  use  in  departments. 

Possibly  a  loan  library  established. 

f .  Photographs  for  exhibits  at  conferences  and  to  illustrate  bulletins. 

g.  Slides  to  loan  departments  for  class  teaching  and  extension  work. 

9.  Somegeneral  principles  to  be  emphasized. 

a.  Honesty  to  the  State  in  giving  value  received  for  all  money  expended. 
Danger  of  exploiting  the  training  sjrstem  for  local  ends. 

b.  Rules  of  the  nigh-scnool  board  consistently  enforced. 

c.  Initiative  and  freedom  of  training  instructors  to  be  preserved.    Teaching  con- 

structive and  contributory  to  the  solution  of  the  general  State  problem. 

n.  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  ATTACK  OF  TRAINDfO 

TEACHERS. 

Problems  from  the  cotarse  ofsiudff. 

1.  Courses  with  reference  and  bibliographies  in  professional  and  rural  work:  (a)  Ele- 

mentary pedagogy  or  teaching  process;  (b)  country  school  management;  (c)  rural 
Bodolo^  or  course  in  country  me. 

2.  Courses  in  regular  subjects  showing  content,  rural  adaptations,  and  instruction  in 

method  of  presentation:  (a)  Arithmetic;  (b)  geographv;  (c)  history  and  civics; 
(d)  composition  and  granunar;  (e)  reading  (especiall^r  bennning  reading); 
(f)  phynologv  and  rural  sanitation;  (g)  music;  (h)  drawing;  (i)  stor^  telling. 


3.  OMirses  in  industrial  subjects,  showing  content,  rural  adaptations  and  instruction 

in  method  of  presentation;  eiving  also  lists  of  materials  and  equipment  recom- 
mended: (a)  Agriculture;  (o)  cooking;  (c)  sewing;  (d)  manual  training;  (e) 
primary  handwork. 

4.  Aactice  teaching:  (a)  Outline  of  a  course  in  observation  for  training  departments; 

fM  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  rural  training  or  observation  school; 
(c)  managing  practice  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  ungraded  room  or  in  city 
grades. 

5.  (Sutl  catalogue  of  annotated  references  in  magazines  and  periodicals  for  department 

use. 

6.  lists  of  songs^  pictures,  poems,  and  stories  for  rural  schools,  emphasising  beauty 

and  satisfaction  of  country  life. 

7.  list  of  fiction  (novels  and  short  stories)  dealing  with  child  life  and  pedagogical 

subjects. 

8.  List  of  rural  life  stories  and  novels. 

9.  List  of  educational  helps  and  sources  for  country  teachers. 

10.  Outline  of  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  country  life  for  older  pupils  of  rural 

schools. 

^nblems  arimng  in  the  administration  and  management  of  training  departments  and 

country  schools, 

11.  A  suggestive  program  of  studies  for  the  normal  year,  showing  arrangement  of  the 

subnormal  high-school  course. 
^.  A  recommended  progrun  for  country  schools. 
13.  Opening  exercises  for  country  schools;  study  of  their  influence;  suggestions  for; 

and  collection  of  material  to  use. 
U.  A  campaign  fc^  the  consolidation  of  schools;  method  of  procedure,  literature, 

statistics,  aids,  etc. 
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Problems  anting  fivm  the  social  and  communUy  phases  of  country  schools, 

15.  Country  Life  Clubs — their  organization  and  management;  model  constitution; 

sample  programs;  topics  recommended;  suggestions  for  the  sodal  hour,  etc. 
Worked  out  in  the  local  high  school,  in  associated  rural  districts,  or  in  the  com- 
mtmity  of  the  observation  and  practice  school. 

16.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs — encourage  normal  students  to  work  with  country  children 

in  conducting  industrial  contests  (as  developed  by  tiie  agricultural  college), 
com  and  canning  clubs,  camp  fire  girls*  groups;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations,  etc. 

17.  Programs  for  school  entertainments  and  special  days. 

Problems  relating  to  the  country  school  plant  and  equipment. 

18.  A  list  of  furnishings  and  equipment  for  country  schools,  with  purchasing  fimiB 

and  prices,  and  a  collection  of  catalogues. 

19.  Hot-lunch  equipment  and  recipes. 

20.  Plans  of  a  model  rural  school  building. 

21.  Plans  for  model  school  grounds. 

22.  Model  school  building  made  by  normal  students  in  manual  training. 

23.  Sand  table  exhibit  to  display  at  local  farmers'  institutes  or  fair,  showinc;  miniature 

models  of  a  country  school  building,  and  of  school  groimds,  properly  iaadscaped 
and  equipped  with  model  playgroimd  apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 

24.  A  directory  of  rural  progress  for  Minnesota. 

25.  Sand  table  exhibit  of  a  model  rural  community  center,  showing  a  consolidated 

school,  coimtry  church,  cooperative  industrial  plant,  grange  hwl,  etc. 

26.  Sand  table  exhibit  of  a  model  farm,  showing  crop  rotation,  location,  and  plans  of 

buildings,  etc.,  for  use  in  a^culture,  arithmetic,  and  beginning  reading. 

27.  Special  studies  of  rural  conditions  in  Minnesota,  as  maps  and  diagrams  snowing 

tenancy,  depletion  of  rural  population,  land  values,  etc. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Dbpabthbnt  of  the  Intebiob, 

»        BuBEAU  OF  Education, 

Washmgtanf  June  1,  WIS. 
Sm:  With  the  increase  of  population,  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
life  of  children,  and  the  consolidation  of  small  into  large  schools, 
often  with  many  hundreds  of  children  in  one  building,  the  care  of 
the  health  of  children  while  in  school  becomes  correspondingly  more 
important.  Since  the  health  of  school  children  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  location,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  other  san- 
itary arrangements  of  schoolhouses,  the  laws  of  States  and  the  regu- 
lations of  boards  of  education  relating  thereto  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance  to  alL  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  accompany- 
ing manuscript  on  schoolhouse  sanitation,  the  result  of  a  study  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Cook,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  into  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  schoolhouses,  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommisHaner. 
The  Seobbtabt  of  the  Interior. 
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A  snnnr  or  the  uws  aid  KEfiuuTioRs  coverhdig  the  htgiehe  Am  sahitation 

OF  SCHOOLflOUSES. 


I.  INTRODUCTION- 

This  bulletin  reviews  the  standards  that  are  set  to-day  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  concerning  the  physical  environment  to  which  the  child 
is  intrusted  by  compulsory  attendance  upon  public  schools.  The 
school  endeavors  to  instruct  the  child  how  to  avoid  ills  of  various 
sorts;  the  State,  tbrou£^  inspection,  is  barring  from  the  school  those 
persons  who  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others — ^these  are  facts 
that  need  not  at  present  concern  us,  though  they  afford  scope  for 
a  volume.  This  bulletin  is  confined  to  the  hygienic  provisions  regard- 
ing the  school  site  and  the  school  plant. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  this 
subject;  some  of  them  should  be  noted  at  the  outset.  The  school 
codes  of  many  States  omit  some  of  the  laws  bearing  on  school  sanita- 
tion. These  omissions  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  statutes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  sh^ 
be  to-morrow.  Various  executive  authorities,  clothed  with  different 
degrees  of  power  relative  to  control  of  school  environment,  are  com- 
petent to  act  at  any  moment.  State  departments  of  education,  State 
and  local  boards  of  health,  fire  marshals,  factory  inspectors,  district 
poUce,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  agencies  charged  with  authority  to  make 
and  enforce  regulations  carrying  all  the  weight  of  statutory  law.  The 
courts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  competent  to  review  these  laws  and 
ruHngSj  and  have  already  in  several  of  the  States  handed  down  im- 
portant decisions  bearing  upon  school  hygiene. 

Increased  facilities  for  communication  and  the  similarity  in  ideals 
of  the  people  of  the  different  States  have  occasioned  gigantic  strides 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  legal  and  administrative  control  of  school 
hyj^ene.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  regulation  of  this  sort 
has  come  within  the  last  decade.  The  movement  continues  largely 
by  a  process  of  imitation  and  adaptation.  Each  State  profits  by 
the  experience  of  47  others.  A  law  passed  in  one  extreme  of  the 
country  to-day  is  copied  next  month  or  next  year  by  a  State  two  or 
three  tiiousand  miles  distant. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  way  laws  acciunulate  and  administrative 
authority  is  exercised,  there  will  be  noted  some  contradictions  and 
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many  duplications  in  law,  much  of  vagueness  in  administratiye 
regulations,  and  some  conflict  in  administrative  authority.  The 
last  is  by  far  the  most  serious  difficulty.  It  is  due  for  the  most  part 
either  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  legislatures  to  delegate  power  and 
provide  penalties,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  administrative  officer  is 
dependent  for  his  reelection  upon  a  more  or  less  temporary  popularity. 

Illustrations  will  make  this  plainer.  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction^  in  one  State  writes:  "While  the  law  requires 
that  the  plans  (of  all  school  building?)  be  approved,  the  methods  of 
enforcing  such  approval  are  rather  meager."  Reference  to  the  State 
law  reveals  that  there  is  no  penalty  whatever  for  violations.  The 
State  superintendent  of  Utah  complains  that  the  law  establishing 
a  State  schoolhouse  commission  for  the  approval  of  building  plans 
in  that  State  is  not  effective  because  no  appropriation  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  inspection  necessary  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mission that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  executed  as  approved.' 
By  authorization  of  law  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  a 
certain  State  has  established  requirements  for  ventilating  rural 
schools  that  expect  a  bonus  from  the  State.  Additional  recommenda- 
tion and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  are  embodied  in  a  circular 
issued  to  school  officials.  With  a  view  to  discovering  how  much 
was  recommendation  and  how  much  requirement,  a  blank  entitled 
"Coimty  Superintendent's  Inspection  Report*'  was  secured,  and 
upon  it  were  noted  such  replies  to  the  various  queries  as  a  leading 
official  of  the  State  Department  felt  would  constitute  the  minimum 
for  the  granting  of  the  bonus.  The  circular  of  the  State  Department 
says  that  *'the  chimney  built  for  the  outlet  must  be  at  least  16  by  16 
or  12  by  24  inside  measurement";  yet  a  favorable  report  is  made 
on  applications  giving  12  by  12  as  the  inside  measurement.  The 
fresh-air  intake  ''should  be  at  least  14  inches  in  diameter,"  but  in 
practice  12  inches  is  accepted,  with  a  foul-air  outlet  of  equal  size, 
though  the  State  circular  reads:  "The  foul-air  outlet  must  be  larger 
than  the  fresh-air  intake."  Complaint  was  made  unofficially  by  a 
member  of  this  department  that  county  superintendents  are  too 
dependent  upon  local  good  will  to  be  ideal  inspectors.  They  are 
disposed,  in  some  instances,  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  for 
their  schools  regardless  of  conditions. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  the  following  pages  to  intro- 
duce the  multiform  difficulties  and  imcertainties  that  the  subject 
offers.  It  win  be  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  recognizing  recommen- 
dations as  requirements.  The  State  requirements  are  presented  in 
the  language  of  the  original  as  nearly  as  terseness  and  exactness 
permit;   requirements  set  up  by  smaller  administrative  units  have 

>  F.(v  convwiauM  the  tenn  •^  state  siiperintnident'' wm  htrea^ 
ttonal  officer  of  any  State  not  having  a  commJaBiooer. 
•Ninth  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instr.,  Utah  (advance  sheets),  pp.  1»-14. 
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been  disregarded  and  attention  focused  mainly  on  the  provisions  of 
the  different  States. 

Facts  germane  to  this  subject  might  be  presented  in  a  variety  of 
arrangements.  All  data  might  be  arranged  geographically,  showing 
first  what  are  the  regulations  regarding  school  hygiene  in  Alabama, 
then  in  Arizona,  then  in  Arkansas,  etc.  Such  a  procedure  would  be 
of  some  interest  and  merit  from  its  possibility  of  holding  up  to  scorn 
certain  States  and  adding  new  laurels  to  the  already  widely  heralded 
prestige  of  others.  The  data,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  arranged 
to  show  whether,  in  the  establishment  of  standards,  reliance  is  placed 
upon  law  or  upon  administrative  agents.  However,  the  fundamental 
interest  of  the  educational  public  is  in  the  standards  of  school  hygiene, 
not  where  they  obtain  or  by  whom  promulgated.  For  this  reason 
the  entire  subject  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  general  topics, 
and  imder  these  the  States  are  considered  in  alphabetical  order. 

An  arbitrary  scheme  of  notation  has  been  employed  in  the  table 
covering  these  topics.    Whilp  such  a  presentation  involves  some 
disadvantages,  in  no  other  way  can  so  much  of  detail  and  yet  so 
correct  a  general  impression  be  caught  at  a  single  glance. 
L  Begulating  authority: 

Statutory  (l^giBlatiye  enactin6ntB)»L. 

Judicial  (decisions  in  common  or  statute  Iaw)=:  J. 

Administratiye  (rules  of  State  departments  of  education,  health,  etc.)*^* 

2.  Enforcing  authority: 

Educational — 

State=A. 

County  a=B. 

Town=»C. 

District«D. 
Health— 

State=A^ 

County=B'. 

Local=.(y. 
Fire  or  factory  inspectors,  etc. — 

State^A'^ 

Local-(y^ 

3.  Character  of  regulation: 

Mandatory=m. 
Permi88ive=p. 
Encouraged  by  financial  aid^e. 

4.  Extent  of  application: 

State  wide=a. 

Outside  certain  classes  of  cities^b. 
Consolidated  district  only»c. 
Bural  districts  only==d. 

After  each  table  appears  a  brief  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the 
table,  including  certain  supplementary  material  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  tabular  form.  Before  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  any 
given  regulation,  the  reader  should  consult  the  discussion  as  well  as 
the  table. 
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II.  GENERAL  CONTROL  EXERCISED  BY  THE  STATE. 

By  lodging  with  the  several  administrative  officials  powers  of 
advice,  approval  of  plans  and  equipment  for  school  buildings,  in- 
spection and  even  condemnation  of  plants  in  operation,  the  State 
has  made  large  extensions  of  its  control  over  school  environment. 
Advice  is  hardly  a  form  of  control;  nevertheless,  it  constitutes  the 
entering  wedge  of  something  more  effective.  Moreover,  the  func- 
tion of  advice  is  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is  made  legal,  because 
the  same  act  of  the  legislature  that  authorizes  advice  often  sets 
aside  a  sum  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Table  1  summarizes 
the  general  situation  regarding  powers  of  advice,  approval,  inspection, 
and  condemnation  or  correction. 

Forty  of  the  States  have  taken  some  legal  action  to  limit  the 
local  officials  regarding  hygienic  precautions  in  erecting  school 
buildings.  The  States  that  appear  not  to  have  taken  legal  steps  in 
this  direction  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  State  departments  of  education  in  these  eight  States  are  indif- 
ferent or  even  inactive  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  schoolhouses. 
Through  annual  reports,  circulars,  and  pamphlets,  and  the  granting 
of  certificates  or  commissions  to  "model  schools,"  etc.,  all  possible 
moral  suasion  is  put  into  play. 

Table  1. — General  control  exercised  by  the  State  without  definite  standards. 


[I 

or  explanatiovi 

I  of  sjrmbols,  see  p. 

7.) 

states  and  leferenoes.! 

Advice. 

Approval. 

Inspection  com- 
bined with 
oondenmatioD 
(or  correction). 

A]al)ama:  School  Laws,  p.  U4 

LAed 

Arkansas:  Acts  of  1011 /No.  472 

LA'pa. 
LBpb; 

Caiiforn^:  SchooILaw/sabdlvlskm 

LBmb 

11,  MO.  15^1  aOso  sec.  1540. 
Connecticut:  Rev.  Stat,  of  1888,  sec. 

LCma 

2i85.   Laws  Relattaig  to  Scbbols, 
seo.S49. 

Delaware:  Laws  of  Delaware,  ch. 

LA'pa 

LBpe. 
LA'pa. 
XA'B'C'pa. 

XA'pft. 

IX'pa. 

327,  vol.  22;  Sdiool  Laws,  p.  10. 
Florida:  Oen.  Stat.,  sec.  112u;  Acta 

of  1909,  ch.  5931. 
Idaho:    Rule  State  Bd,  of  Ed., 

YArtift 

LApa;  LB 'ma.. 
LA'pa  Jpa 

Xr'mft.   

Handbook  of  Int.  for  Trustees,  p. 
45;  School  Laws,  p.  6:   Laws  of 
1909,  House  Bill,  Ko.  171;  Rules 
State  Bd.  of  Health. 
Indiana*  Burns'  Annotated  Stat* 

utes.  Revision  of  1908,  sec.  7504; 
Heps.  State  Bd.  of  Health,  va- 
rious years;  Blue  v,  Beacli,  155 
Ind.121. 
Iowa:    School  Laws,  p.  65:    Fif- 
teenth  Bien.  Rep.  Slate  Bd.  of 
Health,  p.  30;  Code  of  Iowa,  sec. 
2668. 

T/'Rnia. 

1  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  more  than  one  reftoence  under  a  State,  the  citations  are  arranged 
very  nearlv  as  they  give  the  data  ofthe  columns  following  from  left  to  right. 

Interpret  according  to  the  scheme  laid  out  on  pp.  5-6  preceding,  by  reading,  for  example:  In  Alabama, 
the  State  education  department  must  apnrove  plans  for  rural  districts  before  State  aid  can  be  extended; 
or  again,  in  Louisiana,  plans  for  all  new  scnoolhouses  must,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
be  approved  by  the  State  education  authority  and  the  parish  (county)  education  and  health  oflkdals. 
The  law  also  gives  power  to  the  State  health  authorities  of  Louisiana  to  mspeot  all  sohooDioQaes. 
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Tablb  I.— General  control  exerdied  by  th4  State  without  d^nite  ftondlonii.— Continued. 


States  and  nCeranoes. 

Advice. 

ApprovaL 

InspeotiOB  com- 

binedwith 
condemnation 
(or  correction). 

Kansas:  Laws  Relating  to  Scbooto, 

L  (State  ardii- 
tect)ma. 

' 

Kmrtofliy;  Rn1«    Btat«    B4     of 

XCma;  LBma. 

Health;  Rep.  8tat«  Bd.  of  Health, 
1908-0,  p.  m;  BdMol  Laws,  pp. 

T'fnibfapa:  Rnle    fltvite    Bd.    of 

XA'ABB'ma... 
LAA'ma 

T.A'm 

Health;  School  Laws,   p.   124; 
Rev.  Stat.,  soc.  3063. 
Uaine:Lawsofl009,ch.88 

LApa 

Harylaiid:  School  Laws,  pp.  21, 46. 

LBmb 

MamaiThiiiM^ttff:  Acts  of  191^ oh.  6{K; 

LA"ma 

L  (medical  in- 

LA"pa. 

LA"pa;  XA'ma 
(countv     tru- 
ant ofllcer)  pa. 

LApa. 

Laws  Relating  to  Pab.  Instr.,  pp! 

114-118. 
MMilgan:   Sdiod  Laws,  p.  177; 

Rnie  State  Bd.  of  Health,T>ublic 

Health,  Jan.-Mar.,  1910,  p.  47; 

Laws  of  1911,  No.  255. 
MiDiHBota:  State  Health  Laws  and 

L^CAmaeo;  XA. 

Reg.,  May  1, 1912;  Bui.  No.  40, 
Dent.  Pnh.  Instr.;  Rev.  Laws 
of  1905,  sec.  2131;  Oen.  Stat  1913, 
see.  2874,  2601.  4640  (6);   Rules, 
Dent.ofEd..f915,BulL56. 
Mfadssippi:    6>de  of  1906.  see. 
2513-»l4;  School  Laws,  1914. 

LA 'ma 

LA'md. 

LAA'ma 

T.xr/?»ia. 

1907.  sec.  1483;  Rule  State  Bd.  ot 
Health. 
Nevada:  Sdiool  Code,  p.  26 

T.Airm 

H^w  H#nip**«»?    P^>»    Pt^t.  1« 

LC'pa. 

fdroeJan;i,1901,p.338. 
New  Jersey:    School  Laws,  pp. 

LAma 

T.Am^.    .    ,, 

X  (medical  fai- 
spectors)ma. 

72-73, 19^^                              ^ 
New  YoA:  Edueation  Law,  sees. 

LAmb 

LBpb. 
I/Bma. 

461-453,  pp.  102-103.^^ 

T.ARn^ ., 

66,102. 
North  Dakota:  Sdiool  Laws.  pp. 

30,103,104,105;  Laws  of  1913,  ch. 

6  and  i63.  House  Bfll.  No.  378. 
Ohio:   Stats  Bldg.  Code  of  1911; 

LABB'ma.. 

LAeb;  LAma . . 

LABB'ma. 

LA'B'C'A"C"ma 

L  (State  hispeo- 
tors  of  phimb- 
liig)C'pa. 

LA  ma 

Codeof  1910,  sec.  4424;  Laws  of 
1910,  pp.  395-397. 

Oregon:  General  Laws/ sec.  3999. . . . 

LBmb 

-Pennsylvania:  School   Code,   pp. 

42,  £2-53;  Act  of  Apr.  27, 1906!. 
Rhode  Island:  Lawsof  1911, ch.  725. 

LAma 

LAmb 

LA'pa;  LAea. 

TAma. 

South  Carolhia:  Sdiool  Law,  pp. 
26-27,40-41,63;  Acto  of  1912,  No. 

South  Dakota:  Schod  Law,  sees. 

LABea. 

LA'pa, 
LBpa. 

LAma 

Texas:  Law  effective  July  1, 1913; 
Rev.  Civn  Stat^  arts.  27M,  4529. 

Utah:    Sdiod   Law.   pp.   29-30; 
Compfled  Laws,  1907,  sec.  174, 
1104x-1104x3. 1113x18-1113x20. 

Vermont:    Pub.  Stat.,  sec.  1513, 

LAma 

LBDma 

LAA'mb. 

LA'pa 

LA'C'pa, 

LA'pa. 
LBpe;  LA'pa. 

LA'm. 

T.A'inft , 

T.A'fna.   

161fr-1518. 
VMbiia:  Schod  Laws,  pp.  42-43, 

Wadilngton:  School  Laws,  pp.  33, 
61,  61.  60;  Codes  and  Statotes, 
sec  4532. 

West  Virginia:    Sdiool  Law,  pp. 
14, 43, 63;  Code,  sees.  2060, 2061. 

Wisconsin:     Laws    relating    to 

T-^ma 

LBmb 

L  (medical 
Inspector) 

LAma 

T^nma 

T^Bma. .  . 

LBma;  LAe.... 

LC'ma 

LABea. 

schools,  Ep.  8»-91,  142,  229-2»), 
230-231;  l>aws  of  1901,  di.  226; 
Laws  of  1913,  ch.  30. 
Wyoming:  Compiled   Stat.«  1910, 

Lma. 

8ec294L 

80042*'— 15 2 
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A.  ADVICE. 

All  of  the  States  that  have  empowered  officials  outside  of  the 
district  to  give  advice  have  backed  up  this  advisory  authority  with 
stronger  prerogatives.  In  one  State  the  advisory  work  is  shared 
by  the  county  superintendent;  in  one  by  the  local  medical  inspector; 
in  one  by  the  county  superintendent  of  health;  in  two  by  the  State 
board  of  health;  in  six  by  the  State  education  department,  i.  e.,  by  the 
State  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  or  by  the  State 
board  of  education.  In  Montana  advice  is  given  to  rural  districts 
only.  In  Vermont  the  State  board  of  health  advises  with  municipal 
officers  regarding  the  construction,  heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  pubUc  buildings,  construed  as  including  public  school 
buildings.  In  certain  other  States  advice  is  given  to  districts  of 
all  classes.  The  advice,  except  in  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  possi- 
bly Texas,  consists  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  buildings  and 
the  loan  of  the  plans  to  districts  desiring  them.  In  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  specifications  are  prepared  and 
lent.  In  three  of  the  States  that  prepare  plans  the  State  super- 
intendent may  furnish  the  necessary  details  for  large  as  well  as  small 
buildings,  but  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin  a  four-room  structure  is  the 
limit,  while  in  North  Dakota  the  superintendent  has  no  authority  to 
go  beyond  two  rooms.  The  duty  of  giving  advice  is  usually  manda- 
tory with  the  officials  upon  whom  it  is  conferred,  but  in  Maine  the 
law  is  evidently  permissive,  since  the  State  superintendent  sets  forth 
no  standards  and  in  a  recent  letter  speaks  only  of  approval.  In 
West  Virginia  the  local  medical  inspector,  ''when  requested  by  the 
board  of  education,"  shall  assist  in  formulating  rules  of  procedure  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  sanitation 
of  the  school  buildings.  It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  advice  is 
the  protection  of  smaller  and  poorer  districts  against  their  own  igno- 
rance or  the  exploitation  of  persons  from  without. 

B.   APPROVAL. 

Classes  of  officials  utilised. — The  power  of  approval  of  plans  is  a 
species  of  control  more  generally  exercised  and  more  potent  in  effects 
than  the  power  of  advice.  Table  1  shows  that  the  power  of  approval 
has  been  practically  taken  from  the  lay  authorities  in  at  least  30 
States.  The  function  of  advice  is  exercised  in  all  cases  directly 
under  legal  warrant,  but  in  3  out  of  30  States  the  power  of  approval 
finds  its  authority  specifically  in  the  administrative  ruling  of  the  State 
board  of  health  or  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Approval,  like 
advice,  comes  most  frequently  from  the  hands  of  education  officials. 
In  21  out  of  30  cases  these  officials  are  the  sole  authority  in  approval; 
in  1  case  the  health  authority  acts  alone;  in  1  case  the  State  archi- 
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tect;  in  still  another  a  supervisor  of  plans  in  the  building  inspection 
department  of  the  district  pohce;  in  5  cases  health  and  education 
officials  cooperate;  and  in  1  case,  (Ohio),  the  health  officials  share 
their  responsibiUty  with  several  others. 

Degree  of  eentraliaation. — So  far  as  the  health  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  nearly  always  the  State  boards  of  health  that  have 
jurisdiction,  local  boards  working  under  their  direction.  With  the 
education  officers  the  tendency  toward  centralization  is  not  so 
marked.  Of  the  21  States  where  the  education  officers  act  alone, 
in  9  the  State  department  of  education  is  in  full  charge;  in  7  the 
county  superintendent,  coimty  school  commissioners,  or  county  board 
of  education  approves.  In  the  5  others,  State,  county,  town,  and 
district  officers  are  variously  combiaed.  In  North  Carolina  the 
State  superintendent  has  the  power  of  initial  approval,  but  before 
the  building  can  be  paid  for  it  must  be  inspected  and  approved 
by  the  county  superintendent.  In  South  Carolina  both  the  State 
and  county  boards  of  education  must  approve  plans  before  aid  can 
be  received  from  the  county  schoolhouse  fund.  In  Maine  and  Mon- 
tana the  State  superintend^it  and  the  State  board  of  health  cooperate 
under  certain  conditions.  In  Maine  both  must  approve  plans  if 
other  than  those  prepared  by  the  State  department  are  used.  In 
Montana  there  is  cooperation  except  in  districts  of  the  first  class,  i.  e., 
those  containing  the  larger  cities.  In  these  districts  the  board  of 
health  may  act  alone.  In  Texas  coimty  superintendents  approve 
plans  in  common  school  districts  and  in  independent  districts  having 
fewer  than  160  scholastics,  while  local  superintendents  approve  in 
others.  In  Louisiana  three  officers — the  State  superintendent,  the 
parish  superintend^it,  and  the  parish  health  officer — must  approve  all 
plans  as  to  hygienic  requirements.  In  Minnesota  all  matters  relating 
to  schoolhouse  sanitation  were  transferred  in  1913  from  the  State 
board  of  health  to  the  State  department  of  education,  and  definite 
powers  lodged  in  the  State  superintendent  of  education.  West  Vir- 
ginia's new  law  (1915)  creates  a  State  department  of  health,  with 
greatly  enlarged  powers  including  a  pubUc  health  coimcil  which  will 
have  direct  oversight  of  State  sanitation,  etc. 

The  Ohio  State  buUding  code. — While  Ohio's  State  building  code  of 
1911  is  a  most  exhaustive  piece  of  l^islation,  it  is  not  retroactive  in 
ftuy  of  its  features.  It  does  not  mention  condemnation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  in  this  respect  is  below  the  standard  of  many  other 
States.  Further;  it  does  not  provide  for  legal  approval  or  advice,  but 
it  does  charge  specific  offidals,  State  and  local,  with  the  enforcement 
of  specific  requirements  of  the  code,  e.  g.,  the  State  fire  marshal 
or  municipal  fire  chiefs  enforce  all  provisions  relative  to  fire  pre- 
vention; building  inspectors  or  officials,  State  or  local,  have  similar 
responsibility  touching  heat  and  ventilation,  while  health  officials. 
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State  or  local,  look  after  sanitary  plumbing.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  ia  possible  division  in  responsibility  on  the  one  hand  or  friction 
in  authority  on  the  other.  Both  those  who  have  control  (rf  school 
buildings  and  those  engaging  or  assisting  in  the  constniotion,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  such  buildings  are  under  heavy  penalties. 

Title  3,  Part  2,  of  the  Ohio  Code  deals  with  school  buildings  only, 
but  so  defines  the  term  as  to  include  libraries,  museums,  and  art 
galleries;  or,  as  the  law  states, ''  all  buildings  or  structures  containing 
one  or  more  rooms  used  for  the  assembling  of  persons  for  the  purpose 
oi  acquiring  knowledge  or  for  m^ital  training."  (Sec.  1.)  School 
buildings  are  considered,  however,  \mder  two  classes  or  grades,  grade 
A  applying  to  "all  rooms  or  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  by 
pupils  or  students  18  years  old  or  less."  When  Ohio  requirements 
are  subsequently  referred  to,  grade  A  alone  is  meant. 

It  lA  imnecessary  to  reproduce  all  the  detail  of  the  code  itself  in 
defining  its  standard  requirements.^  Many  of  the  precautions  are 
less  hygienic  than  practical  in  their  bearing,  and  are  designed  to  guard 
against  future  trouble  and  expense.  They  are,  moreover,  often  too 
technical  to  be  understood  except  by  an  architect  or  mechuiic. 

Territaridl  extent  of  power  of  approval. — ^The  extoit  to  which  approval 
of  plans  may  go  territoiiany  varies  widely.  In  a  majority  of  the 
States  this  approval  applies  to  all  districts,  but  several  exceptions 
must  be  noted.  In  CaUfomia  incorporated  cities  with  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  autonomous  in  this  particular;  in  Maryland  the  dty  of 
Baltimore  governs  this  matter  for  itself;  in  New  York  the  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  are  exempt  from  interference;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  of  the  first  class.  In  Utah  the  exemption  applies  to  cities 
over  5,000,  but  the  State  superintendent  believes  that  the  larger  cities 
should  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  law.*  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  only  districts  of  the  third  dass,  i.  e.,  the  most  sparsely 
populated  districts,  need  wait  for  approval. 

The  premium  placed  6y  State  aid. — ^In  Alabama,  State  aid  toward 
building  rural  schools  is  conditioned  on  approval  of  plans  by  the 
State  superintendent.  In  Minnesota  all  plans  of  school  buildings 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  and 
the  statutes  provide  that  consoUdated  schpols  may  receive  building 
aid  up  to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  not  exceeding 
$2,000.  The  annual  aid  received  by  all  classes  of  schools  is  also 
made  contingent  upon  attaining  certwi  definite  standards  with 
respect  to  buildings,  mechanical  equipment,  furniture  and  i^parmtus. 
In  Soutii  Carolina  all  schools  are  eligible  to  aid  on  a  building  project 
up  to  $300  if  the  plans  are.  appiroved.    The  scale  of  aid  is  $S0  for 

>  Otven  in  Bo.  at  Ed.  BulL,  1913,  No.  52,  "Sanitary  Schoolhoases.    Legal  requiiements  in  Indiana  and 
OhkK**  WaahinfUm,  Oovfmmant  Printing  Office,  prica  5  canta. 
1  Ninth  Report  of  Bnpt.  Pub.  Inatr.,  Utah  (advance  abeets),  pp.  lS-14. 
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etch  $100  raised  bj  the  district  itself.  High  schools  and  raral 
schoob  continiie  to  enjoy  State  aid  if  conducted  in  a  comfortable 
and  sanitary  building.  In  1/^sconsin  and  North  Dakota  a  second 
and  hitler  scale  of  requirement  is  prescribed  for  schools  that  expect 
State  aid.  This  bounty  in  Nortb  Dakota  may  run  as  high  as  $600 
annually  for  ''a  suitable  building,  properly  lighted,  heated^  and 
Toitilatod."  The  State  superintendent,  by  virtue  of  a  previous 
amilar  law,  issued  a  pamphlet^  setting  forth  standards  to  be 
maintained  in  paaong  upon  requests  for  aid,  but  the  new  authority  is 
the  State  board  of  education.  Exercise  of  the  function  of  approval 
is  mandatory  in  every  case  except  the  four  or  five  where  aid  is  used 
as  a  lever. 

Approval  of  egydpment. — ^Approval  applies  to  school  buildings  in 
an  the  30  States  and  to  equipment  in  3.  In  Maryland  every  school- 
house  must  be  built ''  and  furnished  "  according  to  plans  and  drawings 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  county  school  commissioners.  In 
IGcfaigan,  ''(1)  before  any  schoolhouse  or  addition  can  be  erected  by 
a  district,  plans  and  specifications  of  the  same  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (2)  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  to  inspect 
and  condemn  schoolhouses  that  are  not  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  con- 
dition.^'  In  Washington  the  county  superintendent's  consent  must 
be  obtained  before  a  third-class  district  can  purchase  any  maps, 
charts,  or  apparatus. 

Approval  of  repairs  and  aJieroHons. — So  far  as  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  concerned,  new  structures,  and  sometimes  the  alteration  of 
old  ones,  come  within  the  province  of  the  law.  In  Montana  an 
expense  of  over  $500  in  enlargement  or  repairs  calls  for  the  same  for- 
malities as  an  entirely  new  building.  In  New  York  the  same  limit, 
$500,  is  placed  on  all  districts  outside  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes,  imless  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  education  is 
secured.  The  New  Jersey  law  prescribes  that  "no  public  school  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  erected  until  approval  is  given."  Texas  has 
met  the  difficulty  and  largely  solved  it  through  the  power  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  approve  aU  vouchers  drawn  against  the 
school  fund  of  the  county. 

Exceptions  for  certain  types  ofhuHdings. — ^In  several  States  excep- 
tions to  the  law  concerning  approval  of  plans  are  made  for  certain 
sorts  of  buildings,  'in  Alabama  the  law  affects  only  rural  schools; 
in  Kansas  only  those  over  one  story  high;  in  Texas  only  buildings 
costing  over  $400;  in  Utah  only  buildings  costing  over  $1,000;  in 
Wisconsin  only  buildings  of  four  rooms  or  less. 

WeaJenesses  in  (he  power  of  approval. — ^The  column  headed  '' Ap- 
proval" in  Table  1  should  be  taken  with  some  reservation.    Besides 

» Bt>t»  Aid  toCcnaoliditod,  Qnded,  and  Rtnal  Schoob. 
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weaknesses  preyiously  noted  in  the  enactments  and  executive 
machinery  of  some  of  the  30  States,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  should  be  listed  at  all. 
The  Pennsylvania  statute  provides  that  in  certain  districts  no  contract 
can  be  made  for  a  building  until ''  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
submitted  to  the  State  board  of  education,  and  any  recommendations 
concerning  the  same  by  the  State  board  of  education  have  been  laid 
before  the  board  of  school  directors."  The  law  appears  to  be  advi- 
sory; but  in  justice  it  should  be  said  that  succeeding  sections  lay  down 
some  very  definite  standards.  The  Rhode  Island  statute  directs  that 
the  State  board  of  education  shall  approve  standards  of  lighting, 
heating,  ventilating,  seating,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  in 
schools  and  communicate  the  same  to  school  committees.  This,  'too, 
seems  to  be  merely  advisory.  The  approving  authority  in  Connec- 
ticut Hes  with  the  board  of  school  visitors,  a  lay  body.  Very  few  of 
the  States  have  established  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  sort  of 
statute,  though  in  nearly  all  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  reach 
offenders  on  some  such  general  charge  as  malfeasance  or  misappro- 
priation. 

An  indirect  advantage. — Provisions  for  approval  naturally  lead  to 
the  extension  of  the  fimction  of  advice.  The  authorities  in  whom 
power  of  approval  is  vested  have  in  at  least  four  cases  discovered  the 
economy  of  issuing  model  plans,  specifications,  or  building  codes  for 
the  guidance  of  architects  and  school  boards.  The  Massachusetts 
inspector  of  buildings  has  prepared  a  sheet  setting  forth  certain 
requirements  in  heating  and  ventilation  of  schools  that  must  be 
complied  with  before  plans  can  be  approved;  and  the  State  board 
of  education  in  New  Jersey  has  adopted  a  fairly  comprehensive 
building  code.  The  State  superintendent  of  North  Carolina  has 
issued  pamphlets  containing  plans  that  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory, 
and  the  State  board  of  South  CaroUna  has  acted  similarly. 

O.    INSPECTION. 

Under  the  colimm  headed  "Inspection,"  in  Table  1,  have  been 
grouped  those  arrangements  for  inspection  of  hygienic  conditions  where 
there  is  no  delegated  power  to  order  correction.  Since  this  duty  in 
the  12  States  represented  has  been  placed  almost  entirely  with  health 
officials,  another  common  function  of  health  boards  has  been  included 
under  ''inspection,"  viz,  the  right  to  frame  sanitary  codes.  The 
power  to  frame  and  enforce  sanitary  codes  has  been  placed  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  1.  The  duty  of  inspection  is  mandatory  in  the 
case  of  Idaho,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  West  "Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  county  or  other  local  officers.  In 
Massachusetts  State  health  officers  also  may  inspect  schools.  The 
power  to  frame  sanitary  codes  is  optional  and  is  lodged  with  the 
State  health  authorities  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
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In  Mississippi  the  State  board  of  health  shaU  prepare  a  general 
sanitary  code;  in  Vermont  it  shall  issue  to  local  boards  of  health  its 
rules  regarding  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings 
and  cause  schoolhouses  to  be  inspected  in  these  particulars. 

While  these  arrangements  seem  to  be  purely  advisory  in  some  States, 
in  others  public  sentiment  and  the  courts  have  given  them  consider- 
able significance.  In  several  States  the  State  board  of  health  has 
become  the  force  in  the  hygienic  improvement  of  schools.  Such  is 
notably  the  case  in  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Vermont.  This 
has  not  been  accomplished,  however,  without  a  struggle.  The  judi- 
cial trend  is  well  summed  up  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  in  the 
case  of  Blue  v.  Beach  et  al.  (155  Ind.,  121).  The  following  is  the 
language  of  the  court:  ''  When  these  boards  adopt  rules  and  by-laws, 
by  virtue  of  legislative  authority,  such  rules  and  by-laws  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  law  of  the  legislature." 

Again: 

The  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the  great  public  inter- 
ests confided  to  them,  have  always  received  from  the  courts  a  liberal  constructiim, 
and  ^e  right  of  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  them  the  power  to  make  reawHiable 
rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations  is  generally  recognized  by  the  authorities. 

D.   INSPECTION  AND  CONDEBCNATION    (OB  COHREOTION). 

Strong  and  weak  types  of  laws. — As  the  power  to  approve  stands 
above  the  pK)wer  to  advise  concerning  new  buildings,  so  the  right  to 
condemn  or  correct  stands  above  the  right  to  inspect  old  buildings. 
A  little  over  half  the  States  of  the  country  have  taken  some  sort  of 
action  to  compel  remedial  measures  where  they  are  needed.  The 
laws  looking  to  this  end  are  of  all  degrees  of  completeness  and  string 
gency.  An  illustration  of  the  weaker  type  is  that  of  Wyoming.  It 
says  in  effect  that  managers  of  all  public  places  and  institutions, 
schools  specified  among  others,  shall  remedy  the  sanitary  defects 
called  to  their  attention.  Presximably  the  health  authorities  are  the 
ones  to  call  attention  to  defects.  There  are  no  penalties;  no  enforc- 
ing authority.* 

At  the  other  extreme,  perhaps,  stands  Wisconsin,  handling  the  situ- 
ation through  education  officials.  The  law  reads:  "The  inspector  of 
rural  schools,  the  inspector  of  State  graded  schools,  and  the  inspector 
of  high  schools  of  the  State  *  *  *  are  hereby  made  inspectors  of 
public  school  buildiDgs,"  imder  the  direction  of  the  State  supermtend- 
ent.  Any  school  official,  member  of  board  of  health,  or  even  voter  of 
a  school  district  may  complain  in  writing  to  the  State  superintendent 

>  In  Wyoming  the  State  soparintendent,  "raalising  the  ireaknen  oC  tbe  laws  regulating  tjrptf  of  school 
handing,  has  issued  general  ciixnilar  ktters  to  trustees  and  persooal  letters  to  all  the  school  boards  con- 
templating the  erection  of  new  bnUdings,  offering  help  in  drafting  plans.  The  State  department  of 
edacation  publishee  iUnstrated  bolletins  for  circolation,  giving  specillo  soggsstions  in  regard  to  school 
hoildings  standard  for  rural  and  village  schooto  of  one  or  more  rooms.'^  (Letter  from  State  board  of 
health,  lUy  U«  lOlA.) 
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of  the  insanitary  condition  of  his  local  school  or  its  actual  imperilment 
of  life  or  limb  of  attendants.  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
State  department  shall  assign  one  of  the  inspectors  mentioned  above  to' 
make  a  personal  inspection.  The  inspector  shall  report  to  the  officials 
in  charge  of  said  school,  ordering  the  repairs  that  in  his  judgment  are 
necessary,  or  stating  that  the  building  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  also  to  be  filed  with  the  State  superin- 
t>endent,  to  whom  an  appeal  may  be  made  by  the  district  officials  con- 
cerned. Unless  the  order  of  the  inspector  is  complied  with  in  the 
specified  time  or  is  reveiBed  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  district  in 
question  shall  forfeit  its  entire  share  of  the  general  seven-tenths  miU 
tax  of  the  State  for  school  purposes.  Or  the  county  superintendent 
may  condemn  any  schoolhouae,  the  offending  district  to  lose  its  share 
of  the  school  fund  income  imtil  conditions  are  made  satisfactory.  The 
State  superintendent,  however,  may  on  appeal  review  and  reverse  the 
decision  of  .the  county  superintendent.  The  coimty  superintendent 
may  also  direct  district  boards  to  make  any  repairs  or  alterations 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  necessary  to  health,  comfort,  or  progress  of 
the  pupils,  provided  that  the  cost  of  the  same  does  not  exceed  $25. 
The  Wisconsin  law  has  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  a  number  of 
buildings. 

Combinations  of  authority, — ^There  are  few  combinations  of  authority 
in  the  matter  of  inspection  and  condemnation.  In  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  both  health  and  educar- 
tion  authorities  have  power,  but  they  act  independently,  except  in 
North  Dakota,  where  a  compUcated  system  is  in  operation.  A  law 
of  1913  in  that  State  reads  that  the  county  superintendent  of  health 
shall  enforce  cleanliness  in  the  schools  and  inspect  overcrowded, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  insanitary  schoolhouses.  Another  law  of  the 
same  year  directs  that  when  the  county  superintendent  reports  to 
the  county  board  of  health  that  any  schoolhouse  or  outbuilding  is 
unsafe  or  insanitary,  the  county  board  of  health  shall  at  once  investi- 
gate and  direct  the  school  board  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Another  law  empowers  the  State  superintendent  by  his  deputy 
to  require  any  improvement  in  the  sanitary  or  ventilating  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  building  unless  it  entails  unreasonable  expense. 
Aggrieved  parties  may,  however,  appeal  within  30  days  to  the  local 
health  officers,  whose  decision  shall  be  find.  In  5  States  education 
officers  alone  have  power  to  act,  and  in  13  health  officials  are  supreme. 

Degree  of  centralization. — Of  the  5  States  where  education  officers 
are  in  control  of  school  health  conditions,  only  1,  Wisconsin,  gives 
the  State  education  officers  any  voice;  in  the  others  control  is  vested 
in  the  county  superintendent  or  a  similar  officer.  Among  health 
authorities  the  State  boards  exercise  the  primary  influence,  and  local 
representatives  work  under  their  direction. 
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Sanitary  codes. — Plenary  power  conferred  upon  State  boards  of 
health  to  make  and  enforce  sanitary  codes  is  no  longer  an  uncommon 
thing.  Thus  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  may  adopt  and 
enforce  regulations,  which  when  approved  by  the  attorney  general 
and  published  have  the  force  of  law.  Among  the  general  subjects  on 
which  it  may  rule  are  ''the  construction  and  equipment  in  respect  to 
sanitary  conditions  of  schools  *  *  *  and  other  pubUc  institu- 
tions." Under  this  authorization  numerous  rules  have  been  adopted 
regarding  schools,  and  the  State  has  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
but  little  specific  legislation.  In  New  York  State  district  superin- 
tendents may  condemn  schoolhouses  which  in  their  opinion  are 
"wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not  worth  repairing."  When  an  order  is 
made,  the  district  is  required  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
building  costing  not  less  by  25  per  cent  than  the  amount  specified  in 
the  order  of  the  district  superintendent.  Such  order  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  The  district  superin- 
tendent may  also  order  repairs  and  alterations  to  an  amoimt  not 
exceeding  $200  in  any  one  year. 

Results  in  Indiana. — From  the  side  of  tangible  results  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health  has  made  an  enviable  record,  and  has  merited 
the  vote  of  confidence  that  was  expressed  in  making  it  the  executive 
authority  of  the  sanitary  schoolhotise  law  of  1911.  Gathering  en- 
couragement from  the  pronouncement  of  the  State  supreme  court  in 
Blue  17.  Beach  in  1900,Hhe  board  began  a  series  of  inspections  which 
resulted  in  cases  for  condemnation  coming  before  most  of  the  quar- 
terly meetings.  A  study  of  annual  reports  gives  the  following  data, 
the  extensions  representing  additional  allowance  of  time  to  districts 
where  buildings  had  been  condemned: 

ReiuUs  of  work  of  Indiana  State  Board  of  HeaUh. 


Years. 

Condeiiixui- 
tioos. 

Extensions. 

1903 

5 

0- 

1004 

7 

1905 

4 

1906 

10 

1907 

31 

1908 

82 

1900 

33 

1910 

38 

Frequency  of  inspection. — ^The  frequency  of  the  inspections  is  usually 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors.  In  Montana,  however,  a 
rule  of  the  State  board  of  health  commands  the  local  health  officer 
to  inspect  every  school  in  his  district  once  ''each  school  term"  and 
to  close  it  until  any  insanitary  condition  is  abated.  The  county 
superintendent  of  health  in  North  Carolina  during   the  summer 
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months  must  make  an  examination  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  every 
public  school,  and  he  may  prohibit  the  resiunption  of  work  by  with- 
holding his  certificate  of  approval. 

LimitaMona  of  fower  to  order  corrections. — ^Power  to  order  re- 
pairs is  limited  in  several  of  the  States.  The  Massachusetts  inspec- 
tor of  buildings  and  the  State  superintendent  of  North  Dakota 
are  forbidden  to  make  an  order  entailing  unreasonable  expense. 
In  New  York  the  district  superintendent,  an  official  corresponding 
closely  to  the  county  superintendent  in  other  sections,  may  con- 
demn entire  buildings,  but  he  can  not  direct  repairs  that  will  cost 
a  school  over  $200  per  year.  His  jurisdiction  covers  only  districts 
of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants.  In  Vermont  the  State  board  of 
health  is  limit  by  the  law  of  1915  to  20  per  cent  of  the  grand  list 
(1  per  cent  of  valuation).  The  county  superintendent  in  South 
Dakota  is  held  to  an  expenditure  of  $50  per  year,  and  the  county 
superintendent  in  Wisconsin,  as  previously  noted,  may  not  expend 
more  than  $25.  In  Michigan  the  authority  of  the  county  truant 
officer  reaches  only  the  inspection  and  correction  of  defects  in  out- 
buildings, and  a  rule  of  the  State  board  of  health  appUes  merely  to 
the  school  surroundings;  but  the  factory  inspectors  may  condemn  all 
school  buildings  that  they  consider  Uable  to  collapse  or  that  endanger 
life.  The  latter  statute  is,  of  course,  insufficient  so  far  as  ordinary 
sanitation  is  concerned. 

PenaJMes. — ^Penalties  vary  widely  in  their  severity  and  nature.  In 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  the  district  is  made 
to  suffer  by  losing  its  share  in  the  apportionment  of  State  or  county 
school  funds.  In  North  Dakota  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,000  may  be  im- 
posed, and  two  other  States  place  a  lower  figure.  In  Ohio  the  penalty 
is  definitely  personal;  the  official  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
both. 

Com'prekensivenesa  of  the  Kentucky  stcUute. — The  Kentucky  law  is 
noteworthy  in  that  it  provides  that  the  county  superintendent — 

shall  condemn  any  schoolhoosa  which  is  dilapidated,  unhealthy,  or  otherwise  unfit 
to  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  school,  and  any  fence  or  other  inclosure 
of  a  schoolhouse,  when  audi  inclosure  is  for  any  reason  insufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  house  or  ground.  He  shaU  condemn  all  school  furniture  or  apparatus,  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity,  or  not  of  the  required  character,  order  the  same  replaced  with  the 
proper  furniture  or  apparatus— 

and  notify  the  trustees  of  his  decision.  These  large  powers  are 
backed  by  authority  to  suspend  or  remove  any  trustee  for  neglect  of 
duty. 

in.  THE  SCHOOL  SITE. 

Factors  affecting  the  school  site  and  its  surroimdings  are  set  forth 
in  Table  2.  Provision  for  playgrounds  is  included  also,  together  with 
facts  that  affect  the  accessibility  of  the  school  to  its  pupils.    Accessi- 
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bility  is  governed  mainly  by  provision  for  transportation  and  by  size 
of  district.  The  former  has  been  included  only  often  enough  to  show 
the  trend  in  opinion  as  to  how  far  a  child  ought  to  walk^  the  latter 
has  not  been  regarded,  since  many  of  the  boards  have  the  right  to 
establish  as  many  schools  in  the  district  as  they  deem  proper. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  directions  in  this  section  are  man- 
datory, except  that  a  few  States  allow  option  with  regard  to  tran^ 
portation.  Furthermore,  some  latitude  is  allowed  district  boards 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  requirements  as  to  size  of  school 
site.  Nearly  all  the  provisions  are  State  wide  in  their  application,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  also  to 
private  and  parochial  schools.  The  term '  *  private  "  or ' '  parochial "  is 
found  in  the  statutes  of  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Massachusetts 
law  defines  a  schoolhouse  as  ''any  building  or  part  thereof  in  which 
public  or  private  instruction  is  aflforded  to  more  than  10  pupils  at  one 
tune."  Other  States  use  the  word  '* school"  in  a  general  way  and  do 
not  specify  its  character.  The  names  of  36  States  appear  in  the  table, 
8  in  the  regulation  of  miscellaneous  matters  with  reference  to  school 
site,  18  with  reference  to  the  proximity  of  various  nuisances,  18  with 
reference  to  availability  of  site  through  transportation  or  other  de- 
vices, and  at  least  26  with  reference  to  size  of  school  site. 

Table  2.— The  school  siU} 


Stat«5. 

Prox- 
imity of 
nuisances. 

Availa- 
bility of 
site. 

Slseof 
site. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Al&bttota. 

Sdiool  Laws,  p.  114 

X 

Arkansas 

Digest  of  Stat.  (1905),  sec.  5129;  acts  of  1906; 

acts  of  1913. 
School  Laws,  p.  193 

X 

X 

Colorado 

X 
X 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Laws  of  1907,  ch.  200  (81  Ckmn.,  376);  acts  of 
1911,  di.  173;  Qen.  Stat.,  sec.  4070,  4114; 
acts  of  1013. 

Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Health 
(190»-1910),  p.  72;  School  Laws,  p.  26. 

School  Laws,  pp.  17,  49, 118 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Fkrida 

X 
X 

Inrfffinfi 

School  Law,  pp.  134,  160,  188,  201.    U.  8. 

Bu.  of  Ed.  Bull.,  1913,  No.  62,  p.  10; 

acts  of  1913. 
Acts  of  1913 

X 

Illinois 

X 

Iowa 

323;  acts  of  1913,  ch.  193. 
School  Laws,  pp.  66,  74,  84, 175 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loufefiana 

School  Laws,  p.  56;  Stat.,  1900,  sec.  4439; 
School  Laws,  1914,  p.  6. 

Ckmst.  and  Rev.  Laws,  1904,  p.  397;  amend- 
ments to  same,  1904-1908,  p.  146;  School 
Laws,  pp.  59, 126-127. 

Laws  of  1909,  ch.  148;  School  Laws,  pp.  4-^. . . 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Maine 

X 

Maryland 

Laws  of  1912.  ch.  532:  School  Laws.  1914 

X 

Acts  of  1906,  ch.  104;  Rev.  Laws,  1902,  ch. 
25,  sec.  47;  acts  of  1908,  ch.  513;  acts  of 
1910,  ch.  508:  acts  of  1913,  ch.  665,  sec.  15, 

Rev'.  I^ws,  1006,  sec.  1533;  State  Health 
Laws  and  Regulations,  p.  52;  acts  of  1913, 
chs.  415, 607;   Gen.  Stat.  1913,  sec.  2874: 
Rules  of  Dept.  of  Ed.,  1915,  BulL  66. 

X 
X 

MlimfBOtlt. 

X 

X 

*  So  great  a  diversity  exists  in  the  provisions  of  this  table  that  it  has  been  deemed  unwise  to  attempt  to 
■how  by  it  anything  as  to  the  character  of  the  regulation  itself.  *'  x  "  signifies  some  sort  of  regulation 
and  the oohunn  headed  "  References''  gives  all  sources  of  information  for  this  section. 
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states. 


HississfopI 

HJasouri. 

Hontans 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  HanQMihire. 

NewYork 

North  Garoliiia.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania..., 
Rhode  Island..., 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee. , 

Texas 

Vermoot 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

WostVirglnfa... 
Wisconsin. 


References. 


Prox- 
imity of 
nuisancesw 


Laws  of  1910,  ch.  124 

Laws  of  1911,  Senate  biU  403;  Laws  of  1913, 

Senate  blU  241. 

Laws  of  1913 

School  Laws,  pp.  87, 88 

School  Code,  p.  66;  Rev.  Laws,  1912,  sec 

6534:  119  Pacific,  770. 
School  Laws.  pp.  30,  84-35;  Fogg  9.  Bd.  of 

Ed.  of  LitUelon  (not  yet  in  printed  ooort 

reports);  Laws  of  1911,  ch.  46. 

Liquor  Tax  Law.  sQc  23,  subd.  2 

School  Law,  p.  6d 

Laws  of  1913,  chs.  265,  267 

Laws  of  1910;  House  bills  264,  482;  School 

Laws  of  1914;  Senate  biU  9. 

Law  of  Mar.  20, 1911 

Lord's  Oregon  Laws,  sec.  2133 

Law  of  Apr.  13, 191 1;  Sdiool  Code,  p.  39 

Laws  Relating  to  Education,  pp.  36,  78 

School  Laws.  sees.  122, 123;  Laws  of  1911, 

ch.  141;  BiiBn.  Rep.  State  Supt.,  1910-12, 

p.  151. 
Annotated  Code,  1896,  sees.  679i&-96;  acts  of 

1913. 

School  Laws,  pp.  92, 93 

Pub.   Stat.,   1906,   sec.  5122;  Regulations 

State  Bd.  of  Health. 
School  Laws,  pp.  42, 130;  Laws  of  1910,  ch. 

204;  Laws  of  1914,  ch.  166. 
Codes  and  Stat.,  sec  4425,  4492;  State  v. 

Sup.  Ct.  Chelan  Co. 

State  V.  Bd.  Ed.,  Clarksburg,  Sc.  Dist. 

Supplement  to  Stat.,  1899-1906,  sec.  1548; 

School  Laws,  pp.  173,  175,  256;  Laws  of 

1909,  ch.  318;  acts  of  1913. 
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Proximity  of  nuisances. — ^The  desire  to  protect  schools  against 
nuisances  in  the  neighborhood  has  most  often  expressed  itself  in 
laws  removing  liquor-selling  to  a  distance.  The  creation  of  a  "dry" 
zone  aromid  schools  has  become  linked  with  a  consideration  of  other 
nuisances  in  only  two  States.  In  Iowa  no  bills,  posters,  or  other 
advertising  matter  of  liquor  and  tobacco  shall  be  distributed,  posted, 
or  circulated  within  400  feet  of  premises  used  for  school  purposes. 
In  Louisiana  many  special  laws  have  been  passed  removing  gambling 
and  liquor-selling  from  3  to  8  miles  from  schools,  but  the  schools 
affected  are  chiefly  high  schools  and  higher  institutions. 

The  breadth  of  the  dry  zone  depends  principally  upon  whether 
urban  or  rural  territory  is  involved.  Three  States — Minnesota, 
Tennessee,  and  Florida — deal  with  this  matter  only  outside  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities.  Minnesota  fixes  a  zone  of  only  1 ,500  feet,  but 
Tennessee  practically  wipes  out  the  traffic  in  all  except  very  sparsely 
settled  districts  by  giving  to  all  schools  a  dry  zone  of  4  miles  radius.^ 
Florida  has  the  same  provision  as  Tennessee,  but  largely  nullifies 
it  by  a  remarkable  list  of  exceptions — hotels  of  over  25  rooms  seUing 
to  guests  only;  incorporated  social  clubs  selling  to  members  only; 
places  retailing  liquors  within  500  feet  of  incorporated  towns;  and 
saloons  in  towns  of  over  200  inhabitants  where  there  is  no  other  saloon 

1  Tennessee  has  since  passed  a  Stato-wide  prohibitioD  law. 
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within  50  miles.  Arkansas  gives  the  right  to  the  majority  of  adult 
inhabitants  residing  within  3  miles  of  any  school  to  secure  from  the 
county  court,  by  petition^  a  dry-zone  decree  covering  their  territory. 
The  legislature,  however,  has  supplemented  local  option  by  passing 
acts  creating  dry  zones  of  3  to  6  miles  radius  around  nine  different 
schools  in  the  State. 

Nine  other  States  have  set  limits  upon  the  proximity  of  saloons 
to  schools,  but  since  the  law  applies  to  city  as  well  as  country,  the 
distances  set  are  much  less.  The  distance  is  200  feet  in  Connecticut, 
Kew  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  300  feet 
in  Oregon^  and  Wisconsin,  and  formerly  in  Utah;'  400  feet  in  Massa- 
chusetts. South  Dakota  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
the  same  block  with  any  school  or  in  any  block  adjacent  to  it. 

Exceptions  to  the  operation  of  these  statutes  are  rather  frequent 
and  apply  chiefly  to  hotels  and  renewals  of  license.  In  Connecticut 
the  renewals  are,  however,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
commissioners.  As  a  result  of  this  law  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  was  called  upon  in  October,  1908,  to  pass  on  the  appeal  of 
John  Schusler  from  the  decision  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Ebutford  County  in  refusing  to  renew  a  license  for  a  location  at 
which  he  had  been  retailing  liquor  for  the  past  10  years.  The  refusal 
of  the  commissioners  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  parochial 
school  had  been  opened  about  a  year  previous  on  a  site  only  75  feet 
from  the  appellant's  place  of  business.  That  the  said  commissioner 
had  granted  a  renewal  in  another  case  within  200  feet  of  a  school 
was  held  not  to  affect  the  present  case.  The  following  dictum  of 
the  court  seems  especially  important:  "It  was  of  no  legal  conse- 
qu^ice  that  the  site  for  the  school  was  bought  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  appellant's  saloon,  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and 
after  his  becoming  the  owner  of  the  saloon  property." 

In  New  Hampshire  hotels  and  drug  stores  occupied  as  such  on 
January  1,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  "dry-zone"  law,  are  not 
affected.  New  York  exempts  from  the  statute  hotels  and  saloons 
estabfished  prior  to  March  23,  1896,  or  established  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  any  premises  within  200  feet  for  church  or  school  pur- 
poses. Rhode  Island  exempts  taverns;  Vermont,  drug  stores  and 
inns.  In  Wisconsin  the  use  of  retail  liquor  licenses  is  prohibited 
except  in  buildings  where  such  a  license  was  in  effect  on  Jime  30, 
1905.  Even  then,  after  two  and  a  half  years  had  passed  from  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect,  a  remonstrance  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  enrolled  in  any  public  or 
parochial  school  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  license  from  being 
issued  to  permit  business  within  300  feet  of  said  school. '  This 

>  Oregon  has  since  passed  a  prohibition  law,  and  the  entire  State  will  be  dry  after  Jan.  1, 1017. 

>  Repealed  by  ch.  106,  Laws  of  1911. 
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remonstrance  can  not  affect  drug  stores,  hotels,  and  restaurants 
established  and  maintamed  as  such  prior  to  February  1,  1905. 

Turning  from  what  is  perhaps  dominantly  moral  hygiene,  there  is 
noted  less  sohcitude  over  the  purely  physical  hygiene  of  the  school 
site.  A  regulation  of  the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Health  forbids 
that  any  stable,  pigpen,  or  other  building  liable  to  become  a  nuisance 
be  placed  within  200  feet  of  any  schoolhouse  or  within  100  feet  of 
the  school  yard.  The  Indiana  law  says  there  must  be  no  steam 
railroads,  livery  stables,  bams  used  for  breeding  purposes,  noisy 
industries,  or  unhealthful  conditions  within  500  feet  of  schools;^  the 
Rhode  Island  law  states  that  no  swine  shall  be  kept  or  any  other 
nuisance  permitted  within  100  feet  of  any  schoolhouse  or  of  any 
fence  inclosing  the  yard  of  a  schoolhouse;  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Health  protects  schoolhouses,  if  in  a  village,  from  noises  and  un- 
savory odors.  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  directs  that 
no  part  of  a  school  site  shall  be  'within  600  feet  of  steam  railroads 
or  manufacturing  plants  which  may  be  sources  of  noise  or  smoke, 
swampy  places,  Uvery  stables  or  other  buildings  which  may  be 
sources  of  unhealthful  conditions.  The  New  Hampshire  statute 
runs: 

If  any  person  shall  use  a  building  or  place  near  a  dwelling  house  or  schoolhouse 
•  *  ♦  for  a  slaughterhouse,  a  place  of  deposit  of  green  pelts  or  skins,  or  for  trying 
tallow,  currying  leather,  or  carrying  on  any  other  business  that  is  offensive  to  the 
public,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  health  officers  of  the  town,  he  shall 
forfeit  $10  for  each  month  such  building  or  place  shall  be  so  used. 

In  Wisconsin  no  lockup  or  place  of  temporary  confinement  for 
insane  persons  or  other  persons  imder  arrest  shall  be  erected  within 
300  feet  of  a  building  used  regularly  or  principally  for  school  purposes. 
Nevada  prohibits  all  resorts  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion within  800  yards  of  a  school,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  $25  to  $300  or 
imprisonment  for  5  to  60  days,  or  both.  The  constitutionality  of 
this  law  was  attacked  on  several  grounds  in  the  case  ex  parte  Ah  Pah, 
but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  December  30,  1911,  upheld 
the  enactment,  with  one  qualification:  That  the  800-yard  limit  fixed 
by  the  school  law  should  be  reduced  to  400  yards  after  January  1 , 
1912,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  crimes  and  punishments  act. 

AccessihUiiy  of  school  site. — The  distance  that  a  child  may  be  ex- 
pected to  walk  to  school  is  different  in  different  States.  Most 
of  the  laws  governing  transportation  have  come  with  coasolida- 
tion,  but  so  many  of  these  laws  are  permissive  that  differences  in 
school  sentiment  have  shown  themselves  plainly  through  this  avenue. 
Transporting  pupils  to  high  schools  is  optional  with  Maine  districts. 

>  The  state  board  of  health  has  defined  "unhealthful  conditions'' specifically  by  demanding  a  tone  of  500 
fwt  radius  about  the  school  site  to  be  free  from  "swampy  ground,  body  of  stagnant  water,  cemetery, 
slaoghterhodse,  fertilizer-reduction  plant,  any  business  or  manufacturing  establishment  which  engenders 
noxious  odocs  or  vapors  or  that  pollutes  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  smoke  or  dust." 
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Any  consotidated  district  in  Mississippi,  any  special  or  village  dis- 
'  tricts  in  Ohio,  may  arrange  for  transportation.  Any  district  in  New 
Hampshire  may  purchase  vehicles  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  law 
is  mandatory,  it  is  often  too  indefinite.  For  instance,  every  Con- 
necticut town  in  which  a  school  has  been  discontinued,  or  in  which  a 
consolidation  of  districts  has  occurred,  ''shall  furnish,  whenever 
necessary,  by  transportation  or  otherwise,  school  accommodations 
so  that  every  child  over  7  and  under  16  years  of  age  can  attend  school." 
In  Iowa,  outside  of  consolidated  districts,  transportation  is  optional 
with  the  district  for  pupils  living  ''at  an  unreasonable  distance." 
The  decisions  of  State  Superintendents  Riggs  and  Deyoe  in  the  cases 
of  Arnold  et  al.  v.  School  Township  of  Richland,  and  Paine  v.  School 
Township  of  Amsterdam,  have  defined  1 J  niiles  as  the  approximate 
limit  of  a  reasonable  distance.  Consolidated  districts  in  Colorado 
may  transport  pupils  who  live  over  1  mile  from  school,  and  in  Mis- 
souri any  district  may  carry  pupils  who  have  over  one-half  mile  to  go. 
In  Ohio  no  district  is  under  obUgation  to  haul  a  pupil  living  less  than 

1  mile  from  school.  In  New  York  the  matter  of  transportation  is 
within  the  discretionary  control  of  the  commissioner  of  education  in 
the  exercise  of  his  appellate  jiuisdiction. 

A  half  dozen  of  the  States,  however,  have  gone  on  record  in  a 
d^nite  manner  and  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  suggest  a  conclusion. 
In  consolidated  districts  in  Kansas  and  Minnesota  transportation  is 
compulsory  for  children  2  miles  from  school.  Missouri  compels  trans- 
portation of  all  children  over  2^  miles  from  school  in  a  consolidated  dis- 
trict. Independent  consolidated  districts  or  central  schools  of  town- 
ships in  Iowa  must  transport  every  child  living  outside  a  city,  town,  or 
village.  Parents  or  guardians  may  be  compelled  to  carry  children  2 
miles  to  the  line  of  school  transportation  and  receive  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation therefor.  Where  the  township  system  has  been  adopted  in 
South  Dakota  no  child  may  be  allowed  to  walk  over  2^  miles,  but  the 
transportation  must  be  furnished  by  the  guardian  at  an  amount 
graduated  from  10  cents  to  45  cents  per  day,  according  to  distance 
traveled.  Indiana  has  made  a  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the  age 
of  the  pupil.  When  a  school  is  discontinued,  township  trustees  must 
arrange  comfortable  and  safe  transportation  for  all  pupils  living  over 

2  miles  from  school,  but  those  between  6  and  12  years  of  age  must 
be  carried  when  they  live  over  1  mile  away.  An  interesting  decision 
recently  came  from  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  case 
of  Fogg  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Littleton,  wherein  it  was  decided 
that  "it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  or  require"  a  boy  9  years  of  age 
to  walk  over  4  miles  to  school.  The  action  of  the  board  in  refusing 
to  maintain  a  conveyance  solely  for  the  benefit  of  this  boy  was 
declared  to  be  "imauthorized  and  illegal."^ 

>  A  snminary  of  the  laws  on  ooDSolldation  of  schoola  is  given  tn  Bull,  of  the  Borean  of  Educ,  1014,  No.  30. 
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The  proyision  of  Montana  is  that  the  site  shall  be  ''accessible'^; 
Vermont  says  that  it  shall  be  as  near  the  center  of  population  as 
possible.  Tlie  attitude  of  Florida  is  that  schools  shall  not  be  closer 
to  each  other  than  3  miles ' '  imless  for  some  local  reason  or  necessity  * ' — 
a  phrase  defined  in  the  reguAttions  of  the  State  board  of  education  to 
mean  ''unless  made  necessary  by  local  geographical  features.''  On 
the  other  hand  Kentucky  declares  that  no  point  on  the  boundary  of 
a  graded  common-school  district  shall  be  over  2i  miles  from  the  site 
of  the  proposed  building.  In  Pennsylvania  no  pupil  of  an  abandoned 
school  shall  be  compelled  to  walk  over  1^  miles.  This  implies 
liability  of  the  district  for  transportation.  In  North  Dakota  the 
matter  is  settled  by  waiving  the  compulsory  attendance  require- 
ment if  it  involves  making  a  child  walk  over  2i  miles  to  school. 

The  distance  of  a  child  from  school  seems  generally  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  way  of  the  nearest  public  highway.  Of  course  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  such  cases  that  the  school  property  abuts  on  an  open 
road;  but  this  has  not  always  been  true.  South  Dakota  has  foimd 
it  necessary  to  pass  a  law  demanding  that  schools  be  situated  upon 
a  regularly  laid  out  highway  or  upon  a  section  line.  In  the  latter 
case  the  presumption  is  that  a  road  will  soon  be  opened  leading  to 
the  school.  The  Indiana  board  of  health  holds  that  "all  school- 
house  sites  shall  be  convenient  of  approach,  either  from  a  public  road 
or  street."  Under  the  Wisconsin  law -the  supervisors  may  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  a  highway  to  the  schoolhouse;  any  trouble  in  the  future 
has  been  guarded  against  by  requiring  that  every  schoolhouse  site — 

obtained  by  purchase  or  grant  shall  be  located  and  establiahed  abutting  on  a  public 
highway  or  street,  and  no  schoolhouse  shall  hereafter  be  erected  on  any  site  unless  at 
the  time  of  erection  of  such  the  site  shall  abut  on  a  public  highway  or  street. 

Size  of  the  school  site. — ^The  size  of  the  school  site  is  subject  to  two 
general  classes  of  linfitationSi  maxima  and  minima.  Some  States 
have  not  invested  their  school  boards  with  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  Most  have  hedged  it  about  with  carefid  restrictions;  a  few 
have  been  very  generous  in  bestowing  it.  For  example,  Connecticut 
boards  may  condenm  as  much  land  as  is  needed ;  Louisiana  boards 
may  condemn  "space  suflBciently  extensive  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  schoolhouse  and  ground  " ;  in  Pennsylvania '  'no  new  school  building 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  without  a  proper  playgroimd  being  provided 
therefor."  The  only  trouble  with  tiiese  laws  is  that  local  boards  are 
inclined  to  be  too  easily  satisfied. 

That  maxima  have  been  established  so  much  oftener  than  minima 
possibly  reflects  a  fear  that  through  condemnation  a  citizen  may  be 
made  to  suffer  too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  In  at  least  three 
States  the  maximum  size  of  site  is  less  in  case  of  condemnation  than 
otherwise  it  would  be.    Thus,  in  Nebraska  a  district  may  purchase  4 
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acres  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State  for  a  site,  but  it  can  not  condemn 
over  1  acre.  In  Washington  the  corresponding  figures  are  10  and  5 
acres,  respectively.  In  Wisconsin  ''no  schoolhouse  site  shall  contain 
more  than  4  acres  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
taken  therefor."  The  absolute  maxima  in  certain  other  States, 
with  or  without  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  is  as  follows:  Dela- 
ware, one-half  acre;  Kentucky  and  New  Hampshire,  1  acre;  Kan- 
sas, 1^  acres;  Massachusetts  and  South  Dakota,  2  acres ;^  Maine,  3 
acres;  Maryland  and  North  Dakota,  5  acres. 

Sliding  scales  exist  in  some  States.  In  North  Carolina  only  2 
acres  may  be  condemned  to  establish  a  new  site,  but  if  resorted  to 
in  order  to  add  to  an  existing  site  the  total  site  shall  not  ultimately 
exceed  3  acres.  In  Iowa  1  acre  is  the  maximum  except  in  city, 
town,  or  village,  where  one  block  may  be  used,  and  except  in  certain 
consolidated  districts  and  townships  that  possess  not  more  than  two 
sites,  where  it  may  run  to  4  acres,  or  even  more  under  certain  condi- 
tions. This  last  larger  site  must  be  on  a  public  road  and  not  within 
30  rods  of  a  residence,  if  the  owner  objects.  In  Virginia  any  school 
board  may  condemn  not  to  exceed  1  acre  in  a  town,  or  5  elsewhere, 
*  'provided  that  no  dwelling,  yard,  garden,  or  orchard  shall  be  invaded, 
nor  in  an  unincorporated  town  any  space  within  100  feet  of  a  dwelling, 
nor  in  the  country  any  space  within  400  yards  of  a  mansion  house." 
Oklahoma  boards  can  not  condemn,  but  may  purchase  as  high  as  4 
acres  of  the  public-school  lands  of  the  State.  In  Illinois  no  tract 
of  land  condemned  outside  an  incorporated  city  or  village  shall  be 
within  40  rods  of  the  dwelling  of  the  owner  of  the  land  without  his 
consent. 

The  minima  for  the  different  States  run  as  follows:  Delaware  and 
Florida  (outside  villages  and  cities),  one-half  acre;  Indiana,  1  acre; 
Alabama  (for  State  aid  on  buildiag),  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 

2  acres.  In  Montana  rural  schools  shall  have  sites  of  not  less  than  1 
acre ;  all  others,  not  less  than  half  an  average  city  block.  In  Nebraska 
and  Washington  minima  apply  only  to  the  purchase  of  State  school 
lands  for  sites.    In  Nebraska  1  acre  is  the  minimum;  in  Washington, 

3  acres.  In  New  York  the  commissioner  of  education  may  control 
the  suitability  of  a  site  as  to  size  by  the  exercise  of  his  appellate 
jurisdiction.  One  decision  is  of  interest,  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington,  ruling  that  the  condemnation  of  land  adjacent  to  a 
school  building  for  an  athletic  and  play  ground  is  a  taking  for '  *  public 
use,"  and  hence  within  the  statutes  of  the  State  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain.  In  Ohio  a  law  provides  State  aid  for 
elementary  rural  schools  of  three  classes,  the  amount  varying  from 

1  In  South  Dakota  schools  giving  courses  in  agriculture  may  purchase  10  acres  for  site  and  demonstra- 
tioD  purposes. 
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$25  to  $100  per  annum.  One  of  several  conditions  for  each  class  of 
schools  is  the  size  of  site,  which  ranges  from  1  to  3  acres  for  organized 
play,  school  garden,  and  agriculture. 

Public  playffrounds. — Some  of  the  States  are  partially  dischaiging 
their  responsibility  through  other  bodies  than  school  boards.  In 
Indiana  the  board  of  health  and  charities  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
may  establish,  maintain,  and  equip  public  playgrounds  and  public 
baths,  and  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain;  but  all  school 
playgrounds  in  the  State  must  furnish  30  square  feet  for  each  pupil 
and  be  equipped  with  some  apparatus.  In  New  York  school  dis- 
tricts may  acquire  lands  for  public  playgroimds  and  recreational 
purposes  by  vote  of  a  district  meetiog,  and  may  levy  a  tax  and  issue 
bonds  therefor.  Massachusetts  has  thrown  this  matter  by  permissive 
legislation  into  the  hands  of  towns  and  cities.  Viiginia  cities  with 
over  10,000  popidation  may,  as  municipalities,  acquire  a  playground 
for  each  race.  Many  similar  laws  indicate  that  most  of  our  leading 
cities  will  soon  meet  the  playground  problem  aside  from  the  schools. 
In  Minnesota  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  made  a  rule 
that  no  elementary  school  shall  be  built  upon  a  plot  of  ground  that 
affords  less  than  fifty  square  feet  of  playground  per  pupil.  One  hun- 
dred square  feet  per  pupil  will  be  required  when  conditions  make 
it  possible  to  secure  this  amount  of  land. 

Miscellaneous  regulations. — ^The  barbed-wire  fence  is  illegal  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire  on  or  aroimd  a  school  site,  and  even 
within  10  feet  of  the  site  in  Iowa.  Drainage  also  is  subject  to  regu- 
lation. Good  dr^age  is  required  in  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Vermont.  The  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  directs 
that  all  schools  bo  situated  ''on  high  ground  affording  natural  drain- 
age;" made  land  or  land  impregnated  with  organic  matter  must  not 
be  selected.  In  New  York  sites  not  properly  drained  or  insanitary 
because  of  proximity  to  swamps  and  lowlands  or  other  unhealthful 
conditions  may  be  discepted  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  district  be  directed  to  acquire  another  site.  The  Texas  and 
Louisiana  State  boards  of  health  require  that  all  schools  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  garbage  cans,  kept  covered  and  emptied 
daily.  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Vermont  will  not  approve  a 
site  for  a  rural  school  unless  it  is  protected  from  violent  winds.  The 
rules  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  contain  a  sugges- 
tion well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  reads:  "To  secure  the  best 
use  of  a  site,  it  is  recommended  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  site  should  be  used  for  the  building,  and  that  the  build- 
ing be  so  located  that  the  entire  frontage  be  at  least  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  site." 
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IV.  THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  common  cup. — ^The  most  interesting  point  connected  with  safe- 
guarding the  water  supply  of  schools  is  the  spread  in  the  last  five 
years  of  the  revolt  against  the  common  drinking  cup.*  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  boards  of  health  waged  a  campaign  in  this  direction, 
but  it  was  not  imtil  March,  1909,  that  any  State  took  official  action. 
Kansas  was  the  pioneer,  but  other  States  followed  rapidly,  so  that 
now  over  half  of  the  entire  number  have  either  a  law  or  a  regulation 
r^arding  drinking  cups.  Schools  may  not  be  provided  with  com- 
mon drinking  cups  without  transgressing  the  law  in  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,*  West  Virginia,'  and 
Wisconsin.'  The  State  health  authorities  have  forbidden  the  public 
drinking  cup  in  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,*  Mississippi,  Montana,*  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,'  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,^  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Washington.'  In  New 
York  the  common  drinking  cup  in  "pubUc  places  or  public  institu- 
tions" is  prohibited  by  regulation  3,  Chapter  VII,  of  the  sanitary 
code.  Jealous  supervision  of  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  health 
has  resulted  in  statutes  delegating  to  the  board  the  power  to  promul- 
gate an  order  against  common  cups  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey.  Colorado  has  a  law  that  should 
practically  put  it  in  one  of  the  above  Usts,  the  statute  forbidding 
common  cups  unless  sterilized  after  each  use. 

Several  provisions  that  do  not  abolish  the  common  cup  regulate  or 
limit  its  use.  If  pubUc  drinking  cups  are  used  in  Texas,  they, 
together  with  the  water  buckets  or  coolers,  shall  be  scoured  and 
sunned  daily,  or  treated  with  a  2  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution.' 
The  Ohio  law  draws  the  line  against  tin  cups  or  tumblers.*'  The 
Indiana "  and  Louisiana  State  boards  of  health  require  that  sani- 
tary fountains  shall  be  installed  in  towns  and  cities  where  there  is  a 
public  water  supply;  the  same  is  required  of  Ohio  schools  hereafter 
constructed,  without  any  specification  as  to  water  supply. 

The  common  pail. — ^If,  however,  children  were  at  Uberty  to  dip 
their  individual  cups  into  the  common  pail,  danger  still  would  lurk 
in  the  water  supply.    Hence  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 

^  For  ftiU  text  of  most  laws  and  regulations  in  this  field  up  to  July  1, 1012,  see  Oommcn  JMtiking  Cvptand 
RiOUr  TvweU,  Pub.  Health  BuH.  No.  57,  issued  by  U.  8.  Pub.  Health  Bervice. 
*Uw8  0fl913,dL228. 
sUwsofl913. 

*  Kinnesota  State  Health  Laws  and  Regulations,  May  1, 1912,  p.  54.    Cb.  01,  acts  1913. 

*  BnU.  Dcpt  Pub.  Health,  Montana,  vol.  6,  No.  1. 

*  Rule  adopted  Jan.  22, 1913. 
'  Role  adopted  Jan.  3, 1913. 

*  Rules  of  Bute  Bd.  of  health,  1912,  p.  19. 

*  School  laws  of  Texas,  p.  92.    Rule  State  Bd.  of  health. 
»  State  Bnlldhig  Code,  Part  2,  title  3,  see.  22. 

u  BnU.  1913,  No.  52,  U.  8.  Bn.  of  Ed.,  p.  15. 
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receptacle  for  the  temporary  supply.  The  Delaware  State  Board  of 
Health  does  not  pennit  any  open  bucket  or  vessel  to  be  used  for 
storing  water  in  any  school.*  Open  receptacles  are  barred  by  the 
State  health  officers  in  Idaho^  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma.'  Minne- 
sota has  decreed  against  the  common  pail,  and  the  Indiana  law  calls 
for  covered  tanks.  In  Vermont  faucets  must  be  attached  to  the 
water  tanks.^  If  running  water  can  not  be  had,  the  Virginia  Board 
of  Health  allows  a  dipper  to  be  used  only  for  dipping  water  from  the 
tank  or  cooler;  the  cup  or  glass  used  for  drinking  shall  not  be 
dipped  into  the  water.  The  contents  of  the  receptacle  are  to  be 
renewed  every  morning,  the  receptacle,  dipper,  and  drinking  cup 
washed  daily  and  scalded  with  boiling  watei  once  a  week**  In 
Louisiana  the  containers  must  be  scoured  daily. 

Source  of  supply,  etc. — The  source  of  the  water  and  the  disposition 
of  waste  are  sometimes  prescribed.  In  Indiana  the  supply  of  all 
schoolhouses  must  come  from  driven  wells,  or  other  sources  approved 
by  the  health  authorities.®  Water  from  dug  wells  can  not  be  used 
in  Minnesota,  but  the  schools  must  rely  on  the  public  supply,  tubular 
or  driven  wells.  Idaho,  Indiana,  and  Oklahoma  require  that  troughs 
or  drains  remove  waste  to  a  safe  distance  and  that  no  pools  or  mud- 
holes  be  left  near  wells. 

The  Ohio  State  building  code  is  very  specific.  A  gutter  or  drain 
of  concrete  or  sewer  pipe  must  be  constructed  to  carry  all  waste 
water  to  a  distance  of  20  feet  before  discharging  it.  Pimips  and 
hydrants  shall  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  concrete  or  cement  plat- 
form at  least  6  feet  in  diameter.  This  platform  must  be  6  inches 
above  the  natural  grade  line  and  then  graded  up  to  within  2  inches  of 
the  top  in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  all  surface  water  away.  Ohio 
is  alone  in  its  effort  to  standardize  the  amount  of  accommodations 
furnished.  Where  sewerage  system  and  water  supply  are  available, 
there  shall  be  one  sink  and  one  drinking  fountain  to  every  6,000 
square  feet  of  floor  area  or  fraction  thereof.  Similar  equipment 
will  be  required  in  the  basement  for  each  350  or  fewer  pupils  of 
each  sex. 


V.  TOILETS. 

Location  of  outhuUdings. — ^Twelve  States  have  taken  some  action  to 
regulate  the  location  of  outbuildings  for  toilet  purposes.  Delaware,* 
Idaho,^  Indiana,*  Louisiana,"  and  Montana*®  require  that  outdoor 

» leth  Bien.  Rep.  (1908-1910),  p.  72.  »  School  Law,  p.  135. 

s  2d  BiezL  Rep.  of  State  Pub.  Health  Dept.  J  *  16th  Bien.  Rep.,  State  Bd.  of  health  (1908-1910),  p.  72. 

p.  247.  r  Reg.  State  Bd.  of  health. 

»  Reg.  of  state  Bd.  of  health,  issued  May  1,  »  Bull.,  1913,  No.  62,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  15. 

1911.  •  Public  School  Laws  (1912),  p.  127. 

« Sohool  Laws,  pp.  45-46.  »o  Reg.  26  of  State  Bd,  of  health. 
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toilets  shall  be  situated  not  less  than  100  feet  from  the  well  or  cistern. 
Idaho  further  provides  that  no  surface  drainage  from  a  water-closet 
shall  be  permitted  to  reach  any  well  or  cistern;  Montana  holds  up  the 
approval  of  plans  in  towns  of  over  1,000  unless  the  distance  limit  set 
above  is  observed.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Vermont  toilets  need  be 
only  20  feet  from  the  building.^  In  three  States  connection  with  the 
sewer  system  is  required:  In  Louisiana,  if  the  closets  are  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  sewer;  in  Texas,  if  the  schoolhouse  is  within  500  feet 
of  the  sewer;'  in  Virginia,  if  water  and  sewerage  are  available.' 
Mississippi  requires  that  every  building  used  for  pubUc  school  pur- 
poses shall  be  provided  with  two  privies  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  State  board  of  health.  One 
of  these  shall  be  so  located  as  to  be  adapted  for  use  of  the  girls  and 
the  other  for  the  boys.  Kentucky  requires  that  all  schools  and  other 
''places  of  public  resort"  not  already  connected  with  an  approved 
system  of  sewerage  shall  construct  privies  proportioned  in  size  and 
number  to  the  persons  and  sex  of  those  Ukely  to  use  them.  These 
privies  are  to  be  located  "below  the  level,  or  draining  away  from,  or 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  well  or  spring,"  and  are  to  be  modeled 
after  the  Kentucky  sanitary  privy  or  some  other  plan  approved  by 
the  State  board  of  health.^  All  these  requirements  have  been  estab^ 
Ushed  by  State  boards  of  health,  but  in  two  States,  Nebraska  and 
Ohio,  the  legislatures  have  acted.  In  Nebraska  the  toilets  must  be 
placed  on  that  portion  of  the  site  farthest  from  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building.* 

Ohio,  on  this  point  as  on  numerous  others,  has  gone  into  the  greatest 
detail.  All  vaults  existing  on  premises  accessible  to  a  sewer  shall  be 
cleaned  to  the  bottom  and  filled  with  ashes  or  earth,  and  no  such 
vaults  shall  hereafter  be  constructed  where  a  sewerage  system  is 
available.  No  vault  or  septic  tank  shall  be  placed  within  2  feet  of 
any  lot  line,  or  50  feet  of  any  school  building,  or  source  of  water  supply 
for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes.*  Cesspools  may  be  constructed 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  local  or  State  board  of  health  and  in 
case  no  sewerage  system  is  available.  No  tight  cesspools  can  be 
placed  within  2  feet  of  any  lot  line,  20  feet  of  any  building,  or  30 
feet  of  any  source  of  water  used  for  drinking  purposes;  no  leaching 
cesspool  can  be  placed  witMn  100  feet  of  any  dwelling  or  tight  cistern, 
or  within  300  feet  of  the  source  of  any  water  supply.^ 

Standard  equipment  far  outdoor  toileta. — Standardization  of  the 
equipment  of  outdoor  closets  has  begun  in  a  number  of  the  States. 

1  Role  of  State  Bd.  of  health. 

*  School  Laws,  p.  03. 

*  n>ld.,  p.  46. 

*  See  bulletin  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  Kentucky,  VoL  m,  July,  1914. 
»n)ld.,p.63. 

*  State  building  code,  part  4,  tlUe  18. 

*  Ibid.,  title  10. 
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In  Ohio  no  septic  tank  or  filtration  bed  can  be  constructed  until 
the  site  has  been  inspected,  and  the  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  health;  and  no  such  tank  or 
bed  can  be  used  for  the  designed  purpose  until  its  construction  and 
equipment  have  been  approved  by  the  same  body.*  Absolute  central 
control  and  the  ability  to  follow  up  plans  and  specifications  into  exe- 
cution makes  an  admirable  arrangement;  it  disposes  of  the  particular 
defect  that  was  found  to  exist  in  the  law  creating  the  sdioolhouse 
commission  of  Utah.' 

Waterproof  receptacles  are  contemplated  by  the  requirements  in 
several  States.  The  State  boards  of  health  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Vermont  demand  that  boxes  for  outdoor  closets  be  water-tight, 
but  Montana  waives  this  regulation  if  the  vault  is  dug  in  soil  ap- 
proved by  the  health  officer.  Virginia  compels  dry  closets  to  be 
maintained  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition  as  standardised  by 
the  State  board  of  health.  Louisiana  requires  for  closets  not  con- 
nected with  a  sewer  system,  a  Stiles  sanitary  closet,  cesspool,  or 
septic  tank.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  however,  are  in  advance  of  most 
of  the  others  in  this  regard.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey  requires  that  the  vaults  shall  not  extend  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
closet,  and  that  they  shall  be  built  of  concrete  or  brick  laid  in  cement 
mortar.'  Ohio's  State  building  code  contains  similar  provisions, 
but  goes  further  in  stating  that  such  a  part  of  the  vault  as  extends 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  outbuilding  shall  be  tightly  covered.^  More- 
over, the  vaults  shall  be  given  a  half-inch  coat  of  Portland-cement 
mortar  inside  and  outside,  and  finally  a  cement  wash,  similar  to  the 
final  step  in  constructing  an  ordinary  water-tight  cistern.  The 
bottom  of  the  vault  must  be  from  6  to  8  inches  thick.  These  tight 
walls  shall  extend  1  foot  above  the  ground  to  prevent  surface  drain- 
age. The  material  used  for  urinals  is  touched  upon  in  four  States. 
The  Indiana  law  stipulates  that  all  conduits  to  urinals  shall  be  of 
galvanized  iron,  vitrified  drain  pipe,  or  other  impervious  material 
draining  into  a  sewer  or  other  place  approved  by  health  authorities;* 
the  Ohio  law  states  that  all  receptacles  used  for  water-closets  or  urinals, 
and  all  troughs  or  gutters  employed  for  any  such  purpose,  shall  be  of 
certain  waterproof,  noncorrosive  materials  ;•  while  in  New  York  the 
same  end  is  secured  for  new  buildings  through  the  decision  of  the 
comimssioner«of  education  to  hold  up  ail  plans  that  do  not  specify 
nonabsorbent,  noncorrosive  materials  in  the  construction  of  urinals.^ 
In  New  Jersey  the  latrines  must  be  of  metal  if  plans  are  to  be  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education. 

>  Ibid.,  tiUe  17.  »  School  Law,  p.  136. 

s  See  p.  6,  ante.  •  State  Building  Code,  part  4,  title  11. 

<  State  Building  Code.  '  Circular  letter  of  Aug.  1, 1912. 
«  Part  4,  title  18. 
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Miscellaneous  'provisions, — Several  other  provisions  applying  to 
outdoor  toilets  are  scarcely  capable  of  classification.  In  Idaho  and 
Montana  the  contents  of  the  box  must  be  sprinkled  daily  with  dry 
earth  or  lime  during  the  school  term  and  the  receptacle  emptied  when 
two-thirds  full.  In  Vermont  earth  closets  must  be  provided  with  a 
box  of  road  dust,  sawdust,  or  ashes,  and  be  screened  against  flies. 
These  regulations  are  by  authority  of  the  State  boards  of  health. 
But  in  Utah  the  law  itself  specifies  the  dry-earth  system  in  the 
care  of  vaults.  The  vaults  are  to  be  cleaned  monthly  during  the 
school  year  and  oftener  if  the  local  health  olEcer  thinks  necessary.* 
The  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  compel  vaults  to  be  cleaned  or  properly 
disinfected  within  30  days  after  the  dose  of  each  school  year;  the 
outbuilding  itself  is  to  be  scrubbed,  whitewashed  on  the  interior, 
and  the  vaults  covered  with  fresh  dirt  or  dry-slacked  lime,  within  10 
days  of  the  opening  of  each  school  year.*  The  only  other  State  to 
mention  the  scrubbing  of  the  outbuildings  is  Louisiana,  which  speci- 
fies that  this  shall  be  done  at  intervals  of  a  week.  A  rule  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  Board  of  Health  calls  for  vaults  at  least  3  feet  deep,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  filled  nearer  than  within  1  foot  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  state  that  the 
boys'  outhouse  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  urinals.'  Both  these 
States  are  4tttempting  to  improve  toilet  accommodations  in  rural 
schools  by  making  this  a  point  to  be  considered  in  the  granting  of 
State  aid.  Indeed,  if  the  electors  in  a  Wisconsin  district  fail  to  allow 
the  necessary  fimds  for  maintaining  a  proper  condition  of  the  toilets, 
the  town  clerk  at  the  request  of  the  school  board  shall  arbitrarily 
add  such  amount  to  the  district  tax  budget. 

In  Indiana  the  board  of  health  has  brought  together  several  of  the 
more  valuable  misceUaneous  regulations  of  other  States,  modifying 
the  form  in  a  few  cases.  Both  the  vault  receptacle  and  the  floor  of 
the  closet  must  be  of  cement.*  Dry  loamy  earth,  wood  ashes,  sifted 
coal  ashes,  or  slaked  lime  must  be  thrown  into  the  vault  daily  during 
the  school  tei  m,  and  the  contents  of  the  vault  removed  twice  per  year. 
The  vault  itself  must  be  screened  against  flies.  An  alternative  to 
such  outdoor  sanitary  closet  is  the  indoor  crematory  closet,  specifica- 
tions for  which  are  given  in  still  greater  detail. 

Indoor  closets, — For  inooor  closets  very  few  r^ulations  exist. 
Three  States  only  have  taken  up  accessibility  of  accommodations. 
The  Ohio  State  building  code,  the  rules  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  a  circular  letter  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  New 
York,  each  establishes  a  standard  of  one  closet  for  every  15  females 

>  Sdiool  Law,  p.  32. 
t  PordoQ's  Digest,  p.  606. 

•  Laws  of  Wis.  Relating  to  Com.  Schools,  pp.  93-04;  Bull.  No.  40,  liinn.  dept  pab.  inst,  "Sta«B  Aid/' 
p.  5. 
«  BaU.,  1913,  Na  63,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  pp.  16-17. 
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or  every  25  males,  and  one  urinal  for  every  15  males.  The  Ohio  law 
also  demands  that  if  buildings  are  over  three  stories,  toilets  be  placed 
on  each  story.  In  Ohio  all  forans  of  fixtures  that  do  not  permit  the 
whole  surface  to  be  flushed  are  prohibited.  The  ifinnesota  Board 
of  Health  insists  that  water  for  washing  the  hands  be  provided  in 
indoor  toilets.*  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  will 
not  approve  plans  unless,  where  running  water  can  be  seciu*ed, 
porcelain-bowl  closets,  and  slate,  corrugated  glass,  or  porcelain  urinals, 
properly  ventilated,  are  furnished.  The  floors  within  3  feet  of  closets 
and  minals  are  to  be  of  nonabsorbent,  waterproof  material,  and 
suitable  wash  bowk  must  be  provided  in  each  toilet  room.  In  Texas 
all  urinals  and  closets  must  be  wiped  with  an  approved  disinfectant 
once  a  week.'  Nebraska  alone  safeguards  against  disease  by  special 
disinfection;  after  any  contagious  disease  is  discovered  in  a  school, 
disinfection  of  indoor  closets  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  3  per  cent  solution  of  liquor 
formaldehyde,  while  under  the  same  circumstances  outdoor  vaults 
are  to  be  treated  by  throwing  into  them  milk  of  lime.*  In  Vermont 
the  plumbing  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  health  must  be 
satisfied. 

lAghi  and  ventilation  of  toilets, — Nine  of  the  States  have  more  or  less 
definite  rules  covering  ventilation  and  light;  two  of  them  by  stat- 
ute, two  by  State  education  authorities,  fom*  by  State  boards  of 
health,  and  one  by  factory  inspector.  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
demand  direct  air  and  light  from  the  outside  for  all  classes  of 
toilets.*  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  New  Jersey  require  that 
toilets  be  well  lighted  and  equipped  with  means  of  ventilation  inde- 
pendent of  the  system  that  ventilates  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing. New  York  calls  for  independent  ventilation  of  toilet  rooms, 
and  the  Vermont  Board  of  Health  and  the  Massachusetts  inspector 
of  buildings  ^  specify  that  closets  and  fixtures  must  be  so  located  and 
arranged  that  no  odors  can  reach  any  occupied  rooms.  In  Minne- 
sota the  vent  in  the  toilet  must  be  placed  at  or  near  the  ceiling, 
while  in  New  Jersey  a  wooden  or  metal  flue  8  inches  square  must 
run  from  the  floor  through  the  roof.  Massachusetts  requires  that 
local  vents  for  each  water  closet  and  for  each  1'  4''  in  length  of  slab 
urinals  shall  be  not  less  than  11  square  inches,  and  shall  be  connected 
with  a  duct  of  combined  area,  having  a  rise  of  \"  to  each  1'  0"  run 
to  a  vent  duct  provided  with  mechanical  or  other  approved  means 
for  maintaining  proper  circulation.  Ohio  with  characteristic  exact- 
ness requires   that   the  seats  shall  be  provided  with  tight-fitting 

1  state  Health  Laws  and  Regulations,  May  1, 1012,  p.  64. 

s  Rule  of  State  board  of  health,  School  Laws,  p.  92. 

s  Rule  of  State  board  of  health.  School  Laws,  p.  120. 

«  Minn.  State  Health  Laws  and  Regs.,  May  1, 1012,  p.  64;  N.  Dak.  Gen.  School  Laws,  p.  104. 

•  See  "  Regulations  relating  to  the  erection,  alteration,  and  inspection  of  school  bouses."   Fonn  B,  1914. 
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covers  and  a  vent  pipe  shall  extend  3  feet  through  the  roof,  such 
pipe  to  be  at  least  6  inches  square  for  every  square  yard  or  part 
thereof  of  vault  surface. 

Indiana's  State  board  of  health  has  recently  brought  together  a 
number  of  points  connected  with  indoor  closets,  and  has  gone  into 
them  in  detail.  One  of  them  is  special  ventilation;  another  is  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  corrosive  or  absorbent  materials  in  connection 
with  fixtures;  another  is  the  provision  of  lids  for  seats,  and  individual 
stalls  from  16  to  20  inches  wide  for  luinals;  another  is  a  requirement 
that  minals  be  flushed  as  often  as  every  15  minutes. 

The  common  Unod, — Prohibition  of  the  common  towel  bids  fair  to 
spread  over  the  country  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  common  drinking  cup.  As  in  the  fight  against  the  common  cup, 
Kansas  again  led  the  way  with  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  health, 
effective  September  1, 1911.*  Seven  otherStates  now  have  regulations 
abolishing  the  common  towel  from  schools:  Wisconsin,  by  statute;' 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Montana,'  Ohio,*  and  Pennsylvania,*  by  authority 
of  the  State  health  officers;  and  Massachusetts  by  the  State  health 
authority  exercised  under  a  specific  permissive  act  of  the  legislature.' 
The  usi&l  method  is  to  abolish  the  towel  from  "public  places,"  but 
sometimes  "schools"  are  particularized. 


VI.  PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE  AND  PANIC. 

The  blanket  regukUion. — ^Blanket  regulations,  or  the  power  to  make 
such  regulations  that  may  mean  little  or  much,  are  found  in  10  States. 
The  statutes  of  New  Jersey  confer  upon  municipalities  the  power  to 
make  all  needful  regulations  regarding  fire;  those  of  Florida  put  the 
responsibility  for  prescribing  adequate  stairways  and  fire  escapes 
upon  county  boards  of  public  iostruction.  In  Minnesota  the  State 
Department  of  Education  shares  with  the  local  authorities  the  right 
to  specify  means  of  fire  protection.  The  usual  blanket  provision 
runs  almost  verbatim  in  fom*  States:  "All  halls,  doors,  stairways, 
seats,  passageways,  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting  and  heating  apparatus 
and  appliances  must  be  arranged  to  facilitate  egress  in  case  of  fire 
or  accident;"  but  this  is  not  retroactive  in  any  case.  In  New  York, 
Utah,  and  Virginia  it  is  enforced  by  the  approval  of  plans  at  the 
hands  of  State  education  officers;  in  North  Dakota  there  is  no  enforc- 
ing authority.    The  Massachusetts  and  the  Maine  statutes  contain  an 

1  BalL  Tex.  State  Bd.  of  Health,  July,  1911,  p.  8. 

t  Common  drlnklDg  cups  and  roller  towels.  Public  Uealth  Bulletin,  No.  67,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Pub. 
Health  Service. 

*  BulL  Dept.  Pub.  Health,  Montana,  voL  6,  No.  1. 
«  Rule  of  Jan.  22, 1013. 

kRuleof  Jan.  3, 1913. 

•  Monthly  BulL  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Aug.,  1912,  p.  290;  acts  of  1912,  ch.  fiO. 
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equivalent  clause  requiring  school  buildings  to  have  sufficient  means 
of  egress  and  escape  from  fire,  and  the  Massachusetts  supervisor  of 
plans  "may  make  such  further  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  or  its  communication  from  any  steam 
boiler  or  heating  apparatus  therein." 

Oeneral  construction. — ^New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio  have  taken  up  the  general  construction  of  build- 
ings with  a  view  to  fire  prevention.  In  the  first-named  State  this  has 
been  done  through  the  State  building  code  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  the  power  to  hold  up  all  plans  by  nonapproval;  in 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  covered  by  the  statutes; 
in  Indiana  by  the  State  board  of  health.  The  rule  in  New  Jersey  is 
that  two-story  buildings  of  over  four  classrooms  must  have  their  outer 
walls  of  hard-burned  brick,  stone,  or  concrete,  an  incombustible  roof, 
fireproof  walls  and  fireproof  floors  to  corridors;  buildings  of  three  or 
more  stories  must  be  of  fireproof  construction,  i.  e.,  wood  may  be  used 
only  for  doors,  windows,  window  frames,  roof  rafters,  trusses,  trim, 
and  finished  floors.  No  Connecticut  schoolhouse  for  pupils  below 
the  high  school  may  contain  over  two  stories  above  the  basement; 
for  high-school  pupils  it  may  extend  three  stories  above  the  basement, 
if  fireproof,  but  all  nonfireproof  buildings  of  over  seven  classrooms 
must  have  their  outer  walls  and  walls  separating  schoolrooms  from 
corridors  built  of  fireproof  material.  Indiana  limits  the  height  of 
all  schools  to  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  Pennsylvania 
districts  of  over  500,000  inhabitants,  all  schools  of  two  or  more  stories 
must  be  of  fireproof  construction;  in  other  districts  this  requirement 
applies  only  to  buildings  of  over  two  stories. 

Ohio,  again,  is  much  more  detailed  and  somewhat  more  strict. 
Schools  of  three  stories — the  maximum  permitted — must  be  fireproof. 
This  allows  wood  only  for  floors,  doors,  windows,  and  the  usual  trim 
of  the  interior  of  rooms.  The  specified  height  of  the  stories,  15  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  makes  it  impossible,  even  with  a  basement,  for 
children  to  be  much  more  than  40  feet  above  the  groimd.  Frame 
structures  are  permitted  only  for  single-story  buildings,  without  base- 
ments, with  their  floors  not  over  4  feet  above  the  grade  line,  provided 
also  that  they  are  not  within  30  feet  of  the  lot  line  or  any  other  struct- 
ure and  not  within  200  feet  of  the  city  fire  limits.  Thus  it  happens  that 
many  schools  of  one  story  and  most  of  those  of  two  stories  fall  imder 
the  third  type  of  construction,  which  is  denominated  composite.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  fireproof  except  for  the  use  of  wood  as  columns, 
girders,  beams,  and  roof  trusses.  But  if  a  composite  building  is 
erected  in  connection  with  one  of  fireproof  construction,  the  two  shall 
be  separated  by  fireproof  walls,  and  all  communicating  openings 
guarded  by  fireproof  doors.  Both  fireproof  walls  and  fireproof  doors 
are  fully  standardized  by  law.    No  room  accommodating  over  100 
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p^iBons  shall  be  located  above  the  second  story  in  a  fireproof  building, 
nor  above  the  first  story  in  a  composite  building. 

Special  c(mgtrucHon. — ^Furnace  room  and  heating  apparatus  are 
most  often  mentioned  under  the  head  of  special  construction.  Fiur- 
nace,  boiler,  and  fuel  rooms  in  Indiana  schools  must  be  of  fireproof 
construction;  the  furnace,  if  located  in  the  basement,  shall  have  a 
fireproof  floor  above  it,  but  may  never  be  situated  immediately  be- 
neath any  lobby,  corridor,  stairway,  or  exit.  According  to  the  Kan- 
sas law,  furnaces  are  to  be  covered  on  top  with  asbestos  or  masonry, 
and  ceilings  above  furnaces  are  to  be  covered  with  asbestos.  The 
furnace  itself  shall  not  be  within  18  inches  of  woodwork.  Ohio 
allowB  the  furnace,  hot^water  heating  boiler,  low-pressure  steam 
boiler,  and  fuel  supply  to  be  within  the  school  building  if  they  are  in- 
closed in  a  thoroughly  fireproof  heater  room,  but  no  boiler  or  furnace 
may  be  located  under  "any  lobby,  exit,  stairway,  or  corridor.''  The 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  will  approve  no  plans  unless  they 
show  boiler  and  furnace  rooms  inclosed  by  fireproof  walls,  floors,  and 
ceiling,  and  all  openings  closed  by  self-closing  fire  doors.  The  State 
schoolhouse  commission  of  Utah  goes  further  still,  and  withholds 
approval  if  the  furnace  or  heating  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  base- 
ment or  inmiediately  imder  the  building.  Connecticut  is  more  liberal, 
requiring  only  in  schools  of  over  seven  rooms,  not  fireproof,  that  all 
wooden  construction  about  heating  apparatus  shall  be  well  protected 
by  fireproof  material. 

Approval  of  plans  in  New  Jersey  includes  several  other  precau- 
tions in  special  construction.  Ceilings  in  buildings  over  one  story 
shall  be  of  sheet  metal  or  plastered  on  metal  lath.  All  waste  paper 
chutes  shall  be  of  fireproof  material.  Chimneys  may  not  be  started 
upon  any  floor  or  wood  beams.  They  shall  be  lined  with  cast  iron, 
day,  or  terra  cotta  pipe  throughout,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  flues, 
with  fire  brick  15  feet  above  the  smoke  inlet.  All  timber  must  be 
framed  2  inches  clear  of  the  brick  of  chimneys.  Ventilating  flues 
or  ducts  must  not  touch  any  wood  construction.  Steam  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  if  protected  by  a  metallic  shield,  shall  be  1  inch  from 
wood  construction,  otherwise  2  inches  away.  In  Minnesota,  when- 
ever furnace  heat  is  in  use,  the  hot-air  flue  leading  from  the  furnace 
to  the  schoolroom  is  built  of  brick  or  of  heavy  galvanized  iron 
covered  with  asbestos.  In  Indiana,  chimneys  must  extend  from  the 
ground  to  a  point  4  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  the 
outside  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  8  inches  thick.  North  Dakota 
and  Massachusetts  have  an  identical  law  to  the  effect  (1)  that  in 
new  buildings  no  wooden  flues  or  air  ducts  may  be  used  for  heating 
or  ventilating  purposes,  and  (2)  that  no  pipe  for  conveying  hot  air 
or  steam  shall  come  within  1  inch  of  woodwork  imless  suitably  pro- 
tected by  incombustible  material. 
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CorridoTs  cmd  inner  stairways. — ^The  story  of  abundant  facilities 
for  escape  from  burning  buildings,  blocked  and  worthless  in  the  hour 
of  need,  has  been  told  so  often  that  five  States  have  definitely  tried 
to  forestall  disaster  from  such  a  cause.  The  laws  are  similar:  Stairs 
and  other  passages  leading  to  exits  shall  be  imobstructed  (Colorado) ; 
passageways  shall  be  imobstructed  (Indiana);  aisles  and  passage- 
ways leading  to  means  of  egress  must  be  kept  open  (Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island) ;  no  passageway  shall  be  less  in  width  than  the  stair- 
way or  exit  to  which  it  leads  (Ohio).  Corridors,  stairways,  and 
toilets  shall  be  well  lighted  artiQcally,  and  said  artificial  lights  shall 
be  kept  burning  when  the  building  is  occupied  after  dark  (Ohio). 
Main  corridors  shall  be  at  least  11  feet  wide,  and  in  buildiogs  of  more 
than  eight  rooms  at  least  13  feet  wide  (Indiana).  These  provisions 
are  statutory  except  those  of  Indiana,  which  are  the  decree  of  the 
State  board  of  health. 

Tab  LB  3. — Protection  against  fire  and  panic.^ 


states  and  reforences. 

Blanket 

reeula- 

tion. 

General 
or  special 
construc- 
tion. 

Corridors 
and 
inner 
stair- 
ways. 

Exits. 

Exterior 

Alarms 
and  fire- 
fighting 
appara- 
tus. 

Drills. 

California:  School  Law,  sec. 

T'T?UI 

1890. 
Colorado:  Rev.  Stat..  1906. 

Lma. ... 
Lma.... 

Lma. ..,.. 

eh.  18. 
Conn^K^icut;  T^wn  ot  1900, 

Lma 

LBna... 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma 

LXAma 

ch.  81;  laws  of  1913,  ch.  40. 

Florida:  School  Laws,  p.  90; 
Fire   Code   of   Public 
Schools  based  on  Laws  of 
Florida,  ch.  6937,  sec.  6. 

Idaho:  Rev.    Codes,    sees. 

Lma: 
LXAma. 

T'XAma. 

T^ma. ..... 

1550-52. 
niinois:  Rev.  Stat.  (1911), 

l^ms^     -,-- 

ch.  55a. 
Indiana:  Book  of  instruc- 

XA'ma. 

XA'ma. 

XA'ma. 

Lma; 
XA'ma, 

Lm  (cities 
and  in- 
oorpo- 
rated 
towns); 
LA"ma; 
Lma. 

LBC'ma.. 

Lma; 
LX"C'pa. 

LpXC'ma. 

Lma 

LpXC'm 
(larger 
citi^). 

Lma. . . ,,, 

tions    by   State  bd.   of 
health,  p.  38;  School  Law, 
p.  133;  Bums'  Annotated 
Stat.,1908,8ec3841;BuU.. 
1913,No.62,U.S.Bur.of 
Ed.,  pp.  10, 13, 18;  School 
Law,  pp.  139-141. 
Iowa:  Laws  of  1909,  ch.  220; 

LA"ma. 
LBC'ma 

School  Laws,  p.  136;  Sup- 
plement, Code  of  1907,  sec. 
4999. 

Kansas:  Laws  relathig  to 
oommon  schools,  pp.  90- 
91;Oen.  Stat.  ofl9(»,  ch. 
44. 

Kentucky:  Stat,    of    1909, 

LBC'ma 

Lma 

sees.  1830-32. 
Louisiana:    Public  School 

Laws,  p.  108. 

1  Explanation  of  symbols: 

1.  Regulating  autnoritv:  Statutory  (legislative  enactments)— L.    Judicial  (decisiona  in  common  or 
statute  law)=-  J.    Admimstrative  (rules  oiState  departments  of  education,  health,  etc)—  X. 

2.  Enforcing  authority:  Educational:  State- A.    County- B.   Town— C.    District— D.    Health:  State 
—A'.    County-B'.    Local-C.    Fire  or  factory  inspectors,  etc:  State- A".    Local— C. 

3.  Character  of  reflation:  Mandatory— m.    Permissive— p.    Encouraged  by  financial  aid— e. 

4.  Extent  of  appiicatkm:  State  wide— a.    Outside  certain  dasses  of  cities- b.    Consolidated  districts 
only—  c    Rural  districts  only— d. 
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Tablb  3. — Protection  agaimt  fire  and  panic — Continued. 
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Exterior 
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Lma 
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ch.  503;  Eev.  Laws,  1008, 

ch.  104,  sees.  23  and  36; 

acts  oC  1013,  ch.  665,  sees. 

11, 15,  40,  41. 
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Laws,  pp.  177,74. 
If innesofi:  Rev.  Laws,  1905, 

Lma.... 

Lma.... 
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Lma...... 
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ch.  36;  State  Health  Laws 
and  Regulations,  p.  54; 
BuU.  No.  40,  D^t  of  Pub. 
Instr. 
VtAKifRijml;  nodA    of    IflOB, 

Lma.... 

Lma. . . . 

sees.  2267. 2272. 
Minouri:  Rev.  Stat.  1000. 

T.m* 

ch.  103,  Art.  J. 

121-22. 
Nebraska:  Cobbey's   Com- 
piled Stat,  1007,  sees.  2334- 
&;  Law  of  Apr.  10,  1011: 
Rmlations  of  Dept.  of 

New  Hampshire:  Laws  re- 
tatlng  to  common  schools, 

vSw  Jersey:  Compfled  Stat., 
1700-1010,  p.  ^25;  State 
BMx.  CkKle;  School  Laws, 
p.  73. 

New  York:  Edao.Law,sec 

Lma — 

Tcma. 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma 

XAma. 

Lma 

l/lDSk   

LpXA^'ma 
LpXC'ma 

XAmA   ,, 

L  (mu- 
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LAma. . 

XAma.. 

XAma.. 
Lma.... 

Lmb 

T/Hia. 

453. 
Nnrth  CHn>lina:  Public 

. 

Laws,  1000,  ch.  637,  sees. 
3,  5. 

Lma.... 

Lma 

Lsia.... 

Lma.... 
Lma.... 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma 

T.mA 

pp.  lOi-5;  Laws  of  1013, 

Ohio:  State    BldE.    Code, 
part  2,  title  3:  Ibid.,  part 
aTutle  1;  Ibid.,  Utle  7: 
School  Laws,  p.  88;  acts 
of  1013. 

O Wahoma:  Law  of  Apr.  28, 
1906. 

Oreeon:  School  Laws,  p.  63; 
Laws  of  1013,  ch.  177: 

Pennsylvania:  School  Code, 
p.    43;  Purdon's   Digest, 
pp.  1681-83;  Ibid.,  Supple- 
ment,p.  5501;  School  Code, 
pp.  10^70. 

Rhode  Island:  Laws  relat- 

Lma 

Ltnfi. .... 

Lma.... 

Lma. 

T'T«Mf. 

Lma. 

Lma 

LA"ma... 

LpXC'ma 

Lma. ..... 

Lma.... 

Lma. 

LA"ma. 
T/ma .... 

faig  to  education .  pp.  80-82. 
Texas:  Law  effective  July 

1,1013. 
Utah:  School  Law.  p.  30.. . . 
VernKffit;  R^Mi^lfttVntii  Bt^X^ 

LAm... 

LAmb.. 

LAmb.. 

XA'ma. 
LAma.. 

XA'ma... 
LAma.... 

XA'ma... 

Lma. 

Bd.  of  Health  issued  May 
1. 1011;  Gen.  Lawarelating 
to  pub.  instr..  p.  6% 
Virj^ia:  School  Law,  p.  43; 

Washington:  School  Laws, 

T/Anui,  , 

LpX  (city 
council, 
county 
supei^ 
visors)  a. 

Lma. 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma.... 

ch.  441, 378. 
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Number  and  situation  of  stairways. — So  many  States  have  decided 
upon  true  fire  escapes,  L  e.,  some  sort  of  ladder,  stair,  or  tube  out- 
side the  building  itself,  that  the  number  and  position  of  inner  staiiv 
ways  have  received  attention  in  only  a  few  of  the  remaining  States. 
The  law  of  Texas  and  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health  agree  in 
requiring  that  in  schools  of  over  one  story  there  shall  be  two  stair- 
ways as  far  apart  as  practicable.  Ohio  schools  of  fireproof  con- 
struction must  have  at  least  two  stairways  located  as  far  apart  as 
possible  and  continuous  from  the  grade  line  to  the  top  story.  like- 
wise the  basement  must  have  two  stairways  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
leading  up  to  the  grade  line.  These  stairways  shall  be  equipped 
with  standard  self-closing  fire  doors  at  each  floor  and  surrounded 
with  fireproof  walls.  Composite  buildings  are  required  to  have 
exterior  escapes,  while  fireproof  buildings  are  not.^  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  make  the  number  of  stairways  dependent  on  the  number 
of  classrooms.  In  the  former,  schools  of  over  seven  classrooms,  not 
fireproof,  must  have  fireproof  stairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the  building. 
In  the  latter,  buildings  of  over  four  and  less  than  nine  classrooms 
must  have  two  flights  of  stairs  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building.  If 
there  are  over  eight  classrooms,  three  or  more  flights  must  be  pro- 
vided, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education  as  to 
number  and  location,  though  one  flight  shall  alwaj^  be  near  each 
end  of  the  building.  In  New  Jersey  all  stairs  of  new  buildings  must 
be  indosed  by  fireproof  waUs  and  built  of  incombustible  material. 

The  winding  stair. — One  of  the  most  common  regulations  governing 
stairways  has  reference  to  turns,  whereas  the  breadth  and  number  of 
stairs,  and  the  dimensions  of  treads,  appear  to  be  fraught  with  so 
much  greater  importance.  Circtdar  stairs  or  winding  treads  are  pro- 
hibited in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  All  turns  must 
be  made  by  platforms  in  Indiana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  North  Dakota  stipulate^  that  a  wider  step  is  not  a 
platform,  and  Texas  fixes  4  foet  as  the  minimum  width  of  the  plat- 
form. 

Other  stairway  reguUitions. — ^Indiana,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia  forbid  any  door  to  open  upon  a  stairway  unless 
a  platform  or  landing,  at  least  as  wide  as  the  door,  intervenes 
between  such  a  door  and  the  stairs.  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mssissippi, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Vermont  reqiiire  a  hand  rail  on  eadi 
side  of  the  stairs.  There  must  be  an  intermediate  landing,  i.  e.,  a 
landing  between  stories,  in  New  Jersey  and  Texas,  while  the  length 
of  flights  is  limited  in  Vermont  to  15  and  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota 
to  16  steps.    Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana  have  also  set  a  mini- 

1  In  composite  buildings,  however,  the  basement  stairs  most  be  goarded  by  walls  of  incombustible 
material  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  according  to  the  material  used.  The  basement  stairs  in  all  cases  are 
to  be  of  stone,  cement,  or  iron;  the  areaways  around  these  are  to  be  guarded  on  both  sides  by  rails. 
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mtun  of  three  risers  for  a  flight,  compelling  the  use  of  gradi^ts  for 
differeQces  in  floor  levels  that  would  demand  fewer  risers.  These 
gradients  must  not  rise  over  1  inch  in  12.  The  minimum  width  of 
stairs  in  Indiana  is  6  feet;  in  New  Jersey  (except  cellar  stairs)  and 
Vermont,  4  feet;  in  Ohio,  3  feet  6  inches;  in  Minnesota  3  feet.  Ohio 
alone  has  set  a  maximum  width  for  a  single  flight,  6  feet.  Ver- 
mont sets  a  minimum  total  width  of  stairways  at  20  inches  per  100 
pupils.  Ohio  sets  the  same  figure  as  for  minimum  total  width  of 
erUs  in  fireproof  buildings,  3  feet  per  100  pupils  for  the  first  500, 
thereafter  a  decreasing  ratio.  While  this  appears  to  be  much  more 
liberal  than  Vermont's  20  inches,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one- 
half  of  the  required  width  in  composite  buildings  is  given  to  inclosed 
fireproof  stairs  or  fire  escapes,  the  other  half  to  the  mainH9ervice 
stairs.  All  runs  of  stairs  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  are  to  be  of  uni- 
form width,  uniform  rise  and  tread  throughout.  In  the  former  State, 
risers  shall  not  exceed  7  inches,  nor  treads  12  inches,  including  the 
projecting  nosings.    In  the  latter  the  following  limits  have  been  set: 

LimUationi  of  itair  ruen  and  treads  in  Ohio, 


OaflBesofBQiiOQb. 

ICaximtmi 
heij^tof 

Minimum 

width  of 

tread. 

Primary  sc hoobi. , 

Iitcku, 

Inekti, 
11 
U 

'^^mmnuir  nchooto 

other  schoob 

Indiana  also  stands  for  a  imiform  rise  and  tread,  viz,  that  which 
Ohio  has  set  for  grammar  schools.  All  treads  are  to  be  covered  with 
rubber  or  equaDy  nonslipping  surface  (Ohio).  New  Jersey  seeks  to 
avoid  slipping  by  specifying  that  corrugated  metal  safety  treads  are 
to  be  embedded  in  concrete  stairs.  No  closet  for  storage  can  be 
placed  under  any  stairs  (Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio). 

DocT8  to  open  outward. — ^About  half  the  States  have  dealt  in  some 
manner  with  exits  from  school  buildings.  The  various  statutes  and 
rulings  touch  in  different  ways  the  number  of  exits,  their  situation, 
their  size,  and  especially  the  swinging  of  doors,  together  with  other 
important  topics.  The  following  States  require  that  all  doors  open 
outward: 

Without  additional    qualification — Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 

York,  Vennont. 
For  buildings  over  one  story — Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania^Virginia,  Wisconsiii 

(aU  buildings  in  cities). 
For  buildings  with  more  than  one  room — Florida,  Misalssippi,  North  Carolina,  North 

Dakota. 
For  buildings  with  more  than  two  rooms — New  Hampshire. 
Public  school  buildings  only  specified — Florida,  Louisiana. 
Public  and  private  schools  boUi  specified — Kansas. 
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Outer  do6r8  only  specified— FlcMida,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennaylvania  (in  old  build- 
ings). ^ 

Outer  doors  and  all  others  leading  thereto — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  (in  new  buildings),  Wisconsin. 

To  affect  cities  and  incorporated  towns  only — Iowa. 

Leading  from  principal  room  and  building — Nebraska  (not  retroactive  with  reefpect  to 
rural  schools).' 

If  double  or  storm  doors  are  used  in  Indiana,  the  outer  ones  shall 
be  without  fastenings,  but  held  in  place  by  spring  hinges. 

Louisiana  and  New  Jersey  permit  expressly  the  use  of  swinging 
doors,  but  in  the  latter  State  they  must  be  provided  with  plate-glass 
windows.  In  Ohio  double-acting,  sliding,  or  revolving  doors  are  for- 
bidden. Even  those  doors  that  according  to  law  must  swing  out- 
ward shall  be  so  arranged  that  they  shall  not  in  so  swinging  obstruct 
any  other  passageway. 

Doors  to  he  unlocked. — With  the  exceptions  noted  in  parentheses 
following,  these  States  demand  that  all  doors  be  imlocked  during 
school  hours:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  (public 
and  private,  if  over  one  story),  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Oregon  (exit 
doors  only  mentioned),  Wisconsin.  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and 
Vermont  provide  that  the  standing  leaf  of  double  doors  shall  be  fas- 
tened with  movable  bolts  operated  simultaneously  at  top  and  bottom 
by  one  handle  at  a  convenient  height  on  the  inner  face  of  the  door. 
All  exit  doors  in  Indiana  must  be  unlockable  from  within.  In  New 
Jersey  all  exit  doors,  and  in  Ohio  all  doors  leading  directly  to  the 
outside  or  simply  toward  the  outside,  must  be  incapable  of  being 
locked  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  opened  by  turning  a  knob  or 
pressing  a  bar  or  lever  from  the  inside.  Rhode  Island,  while  silent 
r^arding  exits  in  ordinary  service,  provides  that  all  doors  or  windows 
leading  to  fire  escapes  shall  swing  outward  and  be  unlocked  during 
school  sessions. 

Number  of  exits. — There  is  more  imiformity  as  to  egress  from  rooms 
than  as  to  number  of  outer  exits.  In  Indiana  and  North  Carolina 
all  rooms  above  the  second  story  must  have  more  than  one  means  of 
egress.  The  Massachusetts  acts  of  1913  say  that  all  rooms  contain- 
ing 10  persons,  whether  or  not  above  the  second  story,  shall  have 
more  than  one  means  of  egress.  Ohio  makes  two  exits  mandatory 
for  each  room  in  buildings  of  composite  construction,  one  of 
these  to  lead  to  the  exterior  fire  escape  or  stairs,  the  other  to  the 
corridor.  All  basement  rooms  used  by  pupils  shall  have  an  exit 
aside  from  the  usual  means  of  entrance  and  egress.  In  buildings  of 
frame  construction  there  shall  be  two  exits  from  each  room,  one  of 
them  leading  directly  to  the  open  with  steps  to  the  grade.  Kansas 
requires  that  above  the  first  story  there  shall  be  two  exits  separate 
from  those  for  the  lower  floor,  but  suitable  iron  or  steel  fire  escapes 

1  This  affects  praotioally  all  niral  schools,  since  the  law  was  enacted  in  1877. 
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may  be  provided  in  lieu  of  these  exits.  Maine  requires  only  that 
there  shall  be  two  means  of  egress  from  each  story  above  the  first, 
whUe  in  New  Jersey  there  shall  be  an  exit  to  the  ground  for  every 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  first  story.  Cojmecticut  demands  at 
least  one  exit  at  opposite  ends  of  nonfb^proof  buildings  containing 
over  seven  classrooms,  and  a  fireproof  door  at  the  head  of  the  base- 
ment stairs. 

Width  of  exits. — The  Colorado  law  reads  that  doors  must  have  a 
width  of  5  feet  for  every  250  persons  seated  within.  North  Dakota 
ignores  the  number  of  pupils  entirely  and  compels  all  schools  of  over 
one  room  hereafter  erected  to  have  an  exit  at  least  4  feet  6  inches 
wide.  "Vyhile  the  laws  of  all  other  States  except  Ohio  make  no  require- 
ments, the  latter  State  has  worked  the  ground  over  pretty  thoroughly. 
In  the  first  place  exit  doors  in  addition  to  being  level  with  the  floor 
must  not  be  less  than  6  feet  4  inches  high  and  3  feet  wide.  The 
maximum  width  is  6  feet.  The  total  width  of  means  of  egress  from 
fireproof  buildings  is  graduated,  since  this  classification  includes  the 
largest  structures,  in  the  following  manner: 

To  accommodate  not  over  500,  width  of  3  feet  per  100  persons. 

To  accommodate  500-1)000,  additional  width  of  2  feet  per  100  additional  persons. 

To  accommodate  over  1,000,  additional  width  of  1  foot  per  100  additional  persons. 

The  buildings  of  composite  construction  must  have  exits  3  feet  in 
width  per  100  persons  accommodated.  Frame  buildings,  being  lim- 
ited to  one  story,  are  cared  for  by  two  3-foot  exits. 

Fire  escapes. — The  decision  as  to  number,  location,  and  character 
of  fire  escapes  is  left  more  to  the  discretion  of  ofiicials  than  anything 
connected  with  fire  protection.  Thus  far  in  the  discussion  it  has  been 
mainly  a  question  of  the  law  on  stairways,  exits,  etc.  Now  it  becomes 
lai^ely  a  question  of  technical  judgment  exercised  imder  law.  The  local 
fire  officials  in  Iowa  are  allowed  to  determine  the  number  of  fire 
escapes,  if  more  than  one  is  to  be  erected.  In  Indiana  the  local 
or  the  State  fire  officials  may  determine  both  the  number  and  the 
type  of  escapes,  though  the  more  vital  questions  go  to  the  chief  inspec- 
tor of  the  State.  In  Virginia,  by  State  law,  the  city  coimcil  in  munici- 
palities, elsewhere  the  coimty  supervisors,  decide  upon  character  and 
design  of  escapes.  The  Kentucky  law  gives  full  control  of  fire  escapes 
in  cities  of  ovot  10,000  to  the  local  fire  chief.  The  Michigan  law  per- 
mits factoiy  inspectors,  whenever  they  see  fit,  to  require  schools  of 
over  one  story  to  be  provided  with  fire  escapes,  and  to  make  out 
specifications  for  the  same.  The  State  fire  marshal  of  Maryland  may 
compel  the  erection  of  such  means  of  exit  as  he  judges  proper,  and 
the  commissioner  of  labor  in  Nebraska  also  has  very  large  powers. 
The  regulation  of  fire  escapes  in  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  is  left  to 
central  administrative  authorities — to  the  State  board  of  education 
in  the  former,  and  to  the  State  board  of  health  in  the  latter.    Eleven 
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States  rely  in  part  or  wholly  upon  administrative  regulations,  13  upon 
statutory  requirements. 

Relation  to  Might  ofhuUding. — ^The  height  of  the  buildings  affected 
is  of  great  consequence.  The  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Maiyland 
laws  do  not  state  what  height  of  building  is  within  the  statute,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  administrative  rules  of  New  Jersey  and  Ver- 
mont. The  Ohio  law  requires  exterior  escapes  even  from  one-stoiy 
buildings,  unless  of  fireproof  construction.  One  or  more  escapes  for 
all  buildings  over  one  story  is  the  standard  in  California,  Michigan, . 
and  North  Dakota.  Only  those  over  two  stories  are  covered  in 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  York  (except  New  York  City),  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  "Hie  Virginia 
law  applies  only  to  buildings  over  three  stories. 

Nurnber  of  escapes. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  legal  number  of 
fire  escapes  is  indefinite.  The  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Wisconsin  statutes  speak  of  "one  or  more,"  and  many  other  States 
leave  the  inquirer  in  doubt.  Scarcely  a  half  dozen  have  standardized 
their  regulations  on  this  point.  Illinois  and  Missouri  schools  must 
have  one  escape  for  every  60  persons  above  the  second  story.  Penn- 
sylvania schools  must  have  two  escapes  if  there  are  over  100  people 
above  the  second  story.  Oklahoma  is  more  strict,  with  an  escape 
for  every  30  above  the  second  story;  Nebraska  cuts  the  number  to 
25.  New  Hampshire  adopts  a  different  basis,  viz,  one  escape  for 
every  160  feet  or  fraction  thereof  that  the  building  measiu'es  in  length. 
Khode  Island's  law  directs  that  the  escape  or  incombustible  stairs 
be  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

Accessibility. — The  accessibility  of  fire  escapes  was  to  some  slight 
extent  discussed  imder  "Exits."*  This  was  unavoidable,  since  some 
of  the  laws  make  no  distinction  between  those  exits  leading  to  fire 
escapes  and  those  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  Escapes  are  usually 
reached  through  windows,  but  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  doors  must  be  used.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  provided  that 
the  doors  for  this  purpose  must  be  cut  to  floor  level.  The  means  of 
access  shall  be  one  or  more  windows  at  each  story  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania;  two  windows 
at  each  story  in  Nebraska;  and  "at  least  two"  at  each  story  in  Wis- 
consin. North  Dakota  demands  that  the  escape  be  accessible  from 
each  schoolroom.  Idaho,  Maine,  and  Missouri  stipulate  only  that 
the  escape  shall  be  accessible  from  each  story.  In  the  foUowing 
States  the  means  of  access  just  mentioned  apply  only  above  the 
first  stoiy :  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  Michigan  law  speaks  of  "landing  and  balconies  at 
each  story  above  the  first,"  but  does  not  mention  their  accessibility. 

1  See  pp.  40  and  41. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  a  few  mis- 
oeUaneous  provisions  relate  to  exits  to  escapes.^  In  Florida  the  State 
superintendent  has  decided  that  all  doors  and  windows  leading  to  fire 
escapes  shall  be  labeled  accordingly ;  and  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania 
have  a  similar  regulation.  According  to  the  Iowa  and  Oklahoma 
statutes,  signs  at  all  landings  and  in  all  rooms  shall  signify  the  loca- 
tion of  escapes.  Massachusetts  fixes  5  inches  as  the  Tnininnuni  height 
of  the  letters  that  shall  be  used  to  mark  each  exit;  Ohio  compels  the 
use  of  letters  6  inches  high.  In  Indiana  the  lower  sash  of  windows 
must  open  outward  or  upward.  Window  exits  in  Ohio  are  indirectly 
prohibited.  They  may  lead  oniy  to  a  type  of  fire  escape  that  is  not  to 
be  used  on  schools. 

Landings  for  escapes. — ^Another  point  closely  connected  with  acces- 
sibility of  escapes  is  the  custom  of  placing  landings  or  balconies  op- 
posite exits.  Platforms  of  some  sort  must  connect  with  exits  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Ohio  there  must  even  be  landings  be- 
tween stories  if  necessary  to  keep  flights  from  exceeding  18  risers. 
Massachusetts  regulations  say  not  exceeding  15  nor  less  than  3 
risers  in  stairs.  No  winders  are  permitted.  Balconies  must  be  pro- 
vided with  railings  in  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  The  railing 
is  to  be  3  feet  high  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Vermont  demands  2  feet  10  inches;  Wisconsin  2  feet  9  inches. 
Ohio  varies  the  standard  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  Vermont  and  Nebraska  the  space  below  the 
railing  must  be  filled  in  with  some  sort  of  netting.  Commonly  the 
rail  is  specified  to  be  of  the  same  incombustible  material  as  the  fire 
escape  itself.  The  floor  of  the  landings  has  not  been  overlooked. 
In  Nebraska  it  must  be  on  a  level  with  the  story,  and  in  Vermont 
not  more  than  9  inches  below  the  sills  of  communicating  windows. 
In  Ohio  this  is  reduced  to  7  inches.  The  size  of  platforms  is 
mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  at  least  four  States;  in  Vermont  they 
must  be  4  feet  wide;  in  Wisconsin,  3  feet  4  inches;  in  Nebraska, 
as  wide  as  the  windows  and  2  feet  deep;  in  Ohio,  not  less  than  3^  feet 
square  in  any  case,  and  imder  some  circumstances  larger  still.  The 
load  capable  of  being  borne  per  square  foot  of  landings  brings  out 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  Nebraska  law  caUs  for  strength  suf- 
ficient to  bear  a  load  of  300  pounds  per  square  foot,  but  75  and  80 
poimds  is  the  average  regulation  as  shown  by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  materials  of  escapes, — It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  review  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  escapes, 

>  RaferaooM  bearing  on  this  paragraph  are  given  under  *'  Exits"  in  Table  8. 
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since  the  very  term  "fire  escape"  implies  incombustible  material. 
Most  of  the  laws  are  carefully  framed;  such  expressions  are  found 
as  "fireproof,"  "incombustible,"  "iron,"  "wrought  iron,"  "steel," 
etc.  The  type  of  the  escapes  is  very  important  and  does  not  show  so 
great  uniformity.  Aside  from  the  discretion  vested  in  certain  execu- 
tive authorities,  the  statutes  and  published  r^ulations  of  administra- 
tive bodies  make  possible  the  following  summary  of  permissible 
structures  for  fire  escapes: 

Ladde»— Idaho,  Iowa. 

Laddeis  or  stain— Illinois,  New  Hampshiie,  Oklahoma. 

Stairs— Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Y<Mrk,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  (not  retroactiye). 
StaiiB,  chutes,  or  toboggana— Nebraska. 

How  made  secure. — Safety  of  escapes  is  contemplated  by  several 
provisions  that  have  to  do  with  the  method  of  fastening  to  the  build- 
ing. Indiana  requires  that  the  fastenings  extend  dear  through  the 
wall.  Wisconsin  calls  for  the  support  of  the  stairs  by  the  balcony, 
and  of  the  balcony  by  brackets.  Ohio  provides  for  three  different 
forms  or  types  of  escape.  One  is  supported  by  brackets  from  the  wtdl 
of  the  buHding.  Another  may  run  parallel  with  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall  of  the  building,  and  is  independently  supported  by  columns 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  2^  feet  from  the  building.  The  third  is  a 
tower  8  feet  from  the  building,  with  the  stairs  between  any  two  ad- 
jacent stories  broken  into  two  flights  running  in  opposite  directions. 
Bridges  connect  this  type  of  escape  to  the  building  at  each  story. 

Extent  of  escapes. — When  the  extent  of  escapes  is  mentioned, 
aside  from  accessibility  at  different  stories,  it  is  principally  to  insure 
that  the  inmates  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  groimd  without  delay  or 
danger.  Missouri,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  escapes  shall 
extend  to  the  groimd.  Indiana  requires  a  drop  ladder  16  inches 
wide  from  the  lower  platform  to  the  ground.  Wisconsin  substitutes 
for  the  drop  ladder  a  permanent  balance  stairway.  Ohio  interdicts 
the  use  of  any  outside  stairway  or  fire  escape  unless  it  comes  within 
8  feet  of  the  grade  line. 

Slant. — Slant  is  regulated  in  two  ways.  The  maximum  d^ree  of 
slant  is  set  down  as  45®  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  as  56®  in  Missouri.  The  matter  is  settled  in  other  States  by  the 
regulation  of  treads.  The  maximum  height  and  width  of  tread  in 
New  Jersey  are  7  and  10  J  inches,  respectively.  This  tends  toward  a 
slant  of  less  than  45®.  Vermont  fixes  the  angle  satisfactorily  with  a 
minimum  tread  of  9  inches  and  a  maximum  rise  of  8}  inches.  Ohio 
does  likewise  with  a  fixed  tread  of  10  inches  and  a  riser  of  7  inches. 

Railings. — ^Handrails  on  escapes,  apart  from  platforms,  are  re- 
quired on  both  sides  in  some  States  even  when  the  escape  does  not 
diverge  from  the  building.    Vermont  fixes  a  minimum  of  2  feet  10 
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inches,  North  Dakota  one  of  2  feet  6  inches,  Wisconsin  one  of  3  feet. 
New  Jersey  leads  all  with  a  sci  een  5  feet  high  on  the  outside.  Ohio 
has  a  varying  requirement  of  fipm  2  feet  7  inches  to  3  feet  7  inches, 
the  distance  to  be  measured  perpendicularly  from  the  nosing  of  the 
step. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  width  of  escapes  varies  widely,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

IncheB. 
20.— Nebraska. 
22. — ^Wisconain. 
24 . — Pennsylvania. 
36. — New  Jersey,  North  Dakota. 
40-44.— Ohio. 

So  also  is  there  variation  in  standards  for  strength  of  escapes' 
Pennsylvania  places  400  poimds  as  the  load  per  tread;  Vermont 
places  only  200.  Vermont  figures  throughout  on  a  safety  factor  of  4. 
Vermont,  too,  requires  a  strength  of  100  pounds  per  step  for  the 
flight  as  a  whole;  Wisconsin  insists  on  150  pounds;  Ohio  has  several 
provisions  of  a  like  character.  Escapes  are  not  to  pass  a  wmdow 
unless  unavoidably  (Missouri) ;  if  they  pass  a  window,  the  window  is 
to  be  glazed  with  wire  glass  (New  Jersey).  All  surfaces  of  platforms 
and  stairs  shall  be  of  "rough  diamond"  to  prevent  slipping 
(Nebraska).  Besides  the  stair  escapes  there  shall  be  in  each  room 
above  the  second  story  a  rope  1  inch  in  diameter  securely  attached  to 
a  chain  over  a  window.  This  rope  shall  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
groimd  (Pennsylvania).  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  especially  warn  that  all  escapes  shall  be 
kept  free  from  various  obstructions,  such  as  snow,  ice,  etc.  The 
doors  to  escapes  must  not  be  bolted  or  locked  during  school  hours 
(New  York). 

Penalties, — Penalties  are  more  consistently  announced  by  the  various 
States  for  violation  of  the  laws  on  fire  protection  than  for  the  viola- 
tion of  any  other  provision  in  the  whole  code  of  school  hygiene.  Not 
an  of  these  have  been  noted  in  the  examination  of  statutes,  but  some 
samples  have  been  collected.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  severe, 
with  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  of  from  three 
months  to  a  year.    Imprisonment  is  not  a  rare  penalty,  however. 

Alarms  and  fire-fighiing  apparatus. — In  five  States  schools  of  cer- 
tain sizes  must  have  a  fire-alarm  system.  Schools  of  over  three  rooms 
come  imder  the  law  in  Minnesota.  In  Connecticut  and  Ohio  (except 
one-story  buildings  without  a  basement)  there  must  be  gongs  located 
in  the  halls  and  operated  from  each  story;  but  in  Connecticut  a  bell 
ia  each  room,  similarly  operated,  may  replace  the  gong.  In  Montana 
there  must  in  all  schools  of  over  30  pupils  be  a  fire  gong  operated  from 
each  room  and  from  the  basement.    In  Florida  special  gongs  to  be 
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used  for  fire  signals  only  must  be  capable  of  operation  from  both  the 
basement  and  the  office  floor,  and  a  fire-alarm  box  must  be  located  in 
the  principal's  office. 

One  chemical  fire  extinguisher  on  each  floor  is  required  in  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota;  one  for  each  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  or 
less  on  each  story  above  the  basement  in  Ohio ;  one  on  each  story  above 
the  first  in  Minnesota  (if  there  be  over  two  stories).  Massachusetts 
requires  that  there  be  in  readiness  on  each  story  above  the  second  pails 
of  water  or  other  portable  apparatus,  or  a  hose  attached  to  suitable 
water  supply  and  capable  of  reaching  any  part  of  the  story.  Maine 
demands  that  each  story  above  the  first  shall  be  equipped  with  some 
portable  fire  apparatus  or  a  hose  attached  to  a  suitable  water  supply. 
In  Ohio  a  standpipe  and  a  hose  in  the  basement  are  sufficient,  xmless  a 
76-foot  hose  will  not  reach  all  parts  of  the  building,  in  which  event 
other  standpipes  must  be  constructed.  In  Minnesota,  buildings  over 
two  stories  used  for  educational  purposes  shall,  "when  practicable," 
be  provided  with  a  If-inch  inside  standpipe  with  sufficient  IJ-inch 
hose  connected  therewith  on  each  floor  and  sufficient  pressure  either 
constantly  maintained  or  available  through  pumps  at  a  moment's 
notice,  or  a  2i-inch  metallic  standpipe  on  the  outside  with  accessible 
connections  at  each  story.  In  cities  and  villages  where  there  is  a 
water  supply,  Wisconsin  requires  that  there  shall  be  attached  to  fire 
escapes  a  3-inch  standpipe,  but  no  connection  must  be  maintained 
except  on  the  roof. 

Drills. — ^The  importance  of  fire  drills  has  appealed  to  several 
States.  Florida  specifies  drills  for  pubUc  schools  only;  MiVhigan 
and  Iowa,  for  pubUc  and  private  schools.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  other  States  contemplate  only  the  public  schools  in  prescrib- 
ing drills.  The  drills  must  occur  as  often  as  once  a  month  in  9  of 
the  11  States  maintaining  them;  in  Washington,  semimonthly;  in 
Montana,  weekly.  The  size  of  schools  that  must  practice  the  drills 
varies  in  the  following  manner  for  the  different  States: 

Schools  subject  to  law  on  escapes,  exits,  and  fire-fighting  appliances — Pennsylvania. 
Schools  of  over — 

30  pupils— Montana. 

50  pupils — ^Vermont,  Washington. 

60  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance — Ohio,  Oregon. 

100  pupils— £ansa& 

100  pupils  and  over  1  story  high — New  York. 
Schoolhouses  over  1  story  high— Iowa. 

Florida  and  Michigan  do  not  state  any  exceptions  to  the  liability  to 
keep  up  the  drDIs.  Very  Uttle  other  direction  is  given  for  this  exei^ 
dse.  The  driUs  in  Florida  are  to  include  movement  with  unob- 
structed exits  and  the  diversion  of  the  lines  to  exits  not  regularly 
used,  as  well  as  the  use  of  fire  escapes.  In  Pennsylvania  the  drill  is 
to  include  the  use  of  the  escapes  and  other  appliances. 
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Though  the  lighting  of  schools  has  not  received  the  stress  in  regu- 
lations and  statutes  that  hygienists  claim  it  deserves,  the  aspects  of 
the  matter  regarded  in  different  States  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same,  thus  making  a  tabular  presentation  of  some  value. 

Table  4. — Lighting.  * 


States. 

Refemoes. 

Li|*t 
ratio. 

Direc- 
tion. 

Height  of 
dows. 

CJolorof 
walls, 
oelltog, 
shades. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

PriiMinn'  - 

Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep.  of  State  Bd. 

of  Health,  p.  72. 
School  Law,  p.  134;  BnlL  1913, 

No.  62.  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  11. 
Pob.  Scnool  Laws,  n.  126 

XA'ma. 

Tn^ftolHL 

Lma  ; 

XA'ma. 

Xd'ma. 

XAma.. 

XA'm 
(towns 
over 
1,000); 

Lma 

XAma.. 

Lma.... 

Lma 

Lma.... 

Lma — 

Lma 

Lma 

XA'ma. 

T.rmW«* 

Minnesota. 

Montana 

Rules,  Dept  of  EdT,  Bull.  66 

Renilatfcm    26,    State    Bd.    of 
Health;  Laws  bf  1913. 

State  Buildln£  Code.    

XAma.. 

XA'm 
(towns 
over 
l»000); 

T-m^  . . , 

XAma.. 
XA'm 

over 
1,000). 

XAma.. 

NewJeraey 

North  Dakota.... 

XAma.. 

XAm^^ 

Gen.  School  Laws,  p.  103 

Lma.... 

Ohio          .     .. 

State  BuHdhig  Code,  part  2,  title 
School  Code,  p.  42 

Lma 

T^ma 

T-m>^. .. . 

I/mft. 

Pennsylvania.... 
Sooth  Dakota.... 

Bien.  Ren.  oiSupt.  of  Pub.  Instr. 

(1910-1912),  p.  155. 
Law  effective  July  1,  1913;  acts 

of  1913,  di.  120. 
Regulations  State  Bd.  of  Health 

issued  May  1,  mi. 
School  Laws,  pp.  43-44 

XAma.. 

Lma 

XA'ma. 
LXBma 

TCkma. 

XAma. 

iVr^f 

Lma.... 
XA'ma. 
LXBma 

Lma.... 

Vennont 

XA'ma. 

XA'ma. 

Vfr^lft 

>  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  p.  7. 

Light  ratio. — Students  of  school  hygiene  have,  as  a  rule,  decided  on 
1  to  5  as  the  proper  ratio  of  window  area  to  floor  area,  and  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  rules  have  usually  followed  this 
minimum.  The  standards  in  different  States,  so  far  as  established, 
are  exhibited  below: 

Ito  4— Viiginia. 

Ito  6 — Indiana  (if  light  ia  from  the  north),  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 

Ohio  (study,  class,  and  recitation  rooms,  and  laboratories),  Pennsylvania, 

Vennont  (1  to  4  recommended). 
Ito  6— Indiana,  Texas. 
1  to   7 — ^Louisiana,  Montana  (all  schools). 
1  to  10— Ohio  (play,  toilet,  and  recreation  rooms). 

It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  ''actual  glass  area'*  mentioned  instead 
of  "  window  area."  North  Dakota  permits  the  use  of  reflecting  lenses 
to  offset  a  deficiency  in  actual  lighting  area;  New  Jersey  will  allow 
a  10  per  cent  deficiency  to  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  prism  glass  in 
the  upper  sash. 

Direction  of  ligJU. — ^Under  the  head  of '  'Direction  of  light ''  a  number 
of  possible  rules  may  be  taken  up.    Children  must  not  sit  facing  a 
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window  (Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas).  A  stronger 
provision  is  for  light  from  the  left,  or  left  and  rear  only  (New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia).  Montana's 
law  for  Ught  is  from  left  and  rear.  Indiana  is  the  only  State  which 
has  gone  to  the  logical  limit  in  protecting  the  eyes  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  by  permitting  light  only  from  the  loft,  except  for  left-handed 
students.  This  exception  is  without  force  obviously,  since  nowhere 
have  left-handers  been  segregated.  Minnesota  and  Texas  have  also 
gone  some  distance  toward  unilateral  lighting,  but  in  Minnesota 
exception  is  made  of  those  unusual  classrooms  over  24  feet  wide. 
Texas  demands  that  the  main  light  come  from  the  left  in  all  1-room 
schools,  and  in  larger  schools  as  nearly  as  architectural  demands  and 
the  systems  of  ventilation  will  permit. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  is  the  only  body  that  has 
referred  in  regulations  to  the  points  of  the  compass  from  which  light 
should  come.  This  soUtary  instance  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  disa- 
greement that  still  obtains  among  those  who  have  thought  and  written 
so  much  on  this  particular  subject.     The  Minnesota  regulation  is: 

Buildings  shall  be  so  placed  that  each  room,  except  such  as  may  be  herein  speci- 
fied, shall  receive  sunlight  during  some  part  of  the  day.  lAboratories,  manual 
training  rooms,  rooms  for  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  and  other  rooms  not 
continuously  used  for  recitation  and  study,  may  be  lighted  from  the  north.  Light 
from  the  east  is  most  desirable.  Light  from  the  west  holds  second  place.  Light 
from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  south  should  be  avoided  in  school  rooms  and 
study  rooms. 

Height  of  windows. — Closely  allied  to  direction  of  light  and  light 
ratio  is  the  height  of  the  windows.  Hygienic  considerations  apply 
especially  to  the  height  of  their  tops.  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Vermont  require  that  the  windows  shall  approach  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible  under  the  usual  architectural  Umitations.  Indiana 
and  Montana  make  the  permissible  difference  in  height  of  ceiling  and 
of  windows  not  over  1  foot.  Ohio  makes  it  8  inches,  Texas  reduces 
it  to  6.  It  is  apparent,  nevertheless,  that  however  close  windows  may 
come  to  the  ceihng,  a  low  ceiUng  in  a  broad  room  will  prevent  proper 
lighting.  Hence  we  find  in  Ohio  that  the  height  of  the  window  head 
above  the  floor  must  always  be  40  per  cent  of  the  width  of  the  roomi 
if  lighting  is  imilateral.  And  in  Texas  no  part  of  a  study  hall  or 
classroom  is  to  be  further  from  the  window  than  twice  the  hei^t  of 
the  window  from  the  floor,  except  where  adequate  skylights  are  pro- 
vided. The  height  of  the  window  sill  from  the  floor  may  also  be  of 
hygienic  significance  if  the  room  is  ventilated  by  windows.  No 
maximum  distance  from  the  floor  is  given  in  any  State,  but  the 
minimum  is  4  feet  in  Indiana  and  Vermont,  3 J  in  Texas. 

Interior  color  scheme. — ^The  color  of  walls,  ceilings,  and  window 
shades  is  deserving  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has  so  far  received. 
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Indiana  directs  that  the  shades  shall  be  of  some  neutral  color,  ''as 
blue,  gray,  slate,  buff,  or  green."  In  Vermont  they  are  to  be  gray 
or  buff,  Wo  for  each  window,  hung  in  the  center,  so  that  either  the 
lower  or  the  upper  half  may  be  shaded.  Minnesota  has  nothing  on 
color,  but  has  declared  that  translucent  rather  than  opaque  shades 
shall  be  used.  Indiana  takes  ground  for  a  neutral  color  for  walls  and 
ceilings  also,  such  as  ''gray,  slate,  buff,  or  green."  Vermont  requires 
light  gray,  buff,  or  greenish  walls. 

lEsceUaTieous. — Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  there  are 
some  interesting  clauses  from  the  Ohio  statutes  on  exposure  and 
artificial  lighting.  No  room  containing  windows  for  lighting  any 
schoolroom  shall  be  nearer  than  30  feet  to  any  opposite  building, 
structure,  or  property  line,  nor  may  windows  used  for  lighting  school- 
rooms open  on  courts,  unless  the  wall  of  the  court  opposite  such 
windows  is  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  from  the  lowest  window 
sill  to  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  building.  This  insures  that  direct 
light  may  come  from  an  angle  not  over  45^  from  the  horizontal.  A 
similar  condition  is  secured  as  to  areawa]^  for  lighting  basement 
windows,  by  requiring  that  the  width  of  the  area  shall  be  equal  to 
the  height  from  the  lowest  window  sill  to  the  adjoining  grade  line. 
In  Indiana,  whenever  any  external  object  interferes  with  the  proper 
lighting  of  a  schoolroom,  prism  glass  is  to  be  used  for  the  proper  pro- 
jection and  diffusion  of  the  light. 

New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota  have  tried  to  guard  against  cross 
shadows  by  directing  that  windows  be  as  close  together  as  possible. 
Indiana  confines  ceilings  within  the  Umits  of  12  to  14  feet,  and  does 
not  permit  rooms  over  26  feet  wide.  The  window  sash  shall  not  have 
over  four  lights,  and  the  tops  of  all  windows  shall  be  square. 

If  gas  is  used  in  Ohio  schools  there  shall  be  a  minimum  of  one  3-foot 
burner — 

Per  15  square  feet  floor  area  in  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums. 

Per  24  square  feet  floor  area  in  balls  and  stairways. 

Per  12  square  feet  floor  area  in  class  and  recitation  rooms. 

Burners  shall  be  placed  7  feet  above  the  floor  line  and  on  fixtures 
that  do  not  move  or  swing.  If  electricity  is  used  there  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  1  candlepower — 

Per  2}  square  feet  floor  area  in  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums. 

Per  4  square  feet  floor  area  in  halls  and  stairways. 

Per  2  square  feet  floor  area  in  class  and  recitation  rooms. 

Indiana  is  less  precise,  but  calls  for  fixtures  for  artificial  lighting  to 
be  placed  near  the  ceiling  and  the  rays  to  be  deflected  upward  by 
proper  shades. 
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Vm.  HEATING. 

In  this  section  the  apparatus  employed  for  heating  will  be  ignored 
as  far  as  possible,  that  the  subject  of  ventilation  may  be  left  for  con- 
sideration at  its  proper  place.  The  consequence  is  that  provisions 
affecting  heating  will  be  found  xmusually  homogeneous.  The  primary 
concern  is  the  temperature  of  the  various  rooms.  This  is  to  be  kept 
at  70^  F.  in  all  sorts  of  weather  in  Delaware/  Idaho,'  Indiana/  Mas- 
sachusetts/ Montana/  New  Jersey/  New  York/  Pennsylvania/ 
South  Dakota/  and  Vermont.^®  The  statutes  of  two  of  these  States 
speak  of  the  ''average"  temperature  as  70^,  but  the  meaning  of 
''average"  is  doubtful.  Possibly  it  means  at  some  reasonable  height 
above  the  floor.  The  required  temperature  in  Montana  applies 
only  to  schools  in  towns  with  over  1,(H)0  population.  In  Massaohti^ 
setts  it  applies  to  corridors  as  well  as  rooms.  Ohio  makes  a  differen- 
tiation between  rooms.^  The  heating  system  there  must  be  able  to 
maintain  in  all  corridors,  hallways,  playrooms,  toilet  rooms,  recrear 
tion  rooms,  assembly  rooms,  gjrmnasiums,  and  manual  training 
rooms  a  tmiform  temperatiu*e  of  65^  in  zero  weather;  but  all  other 
parts  of  the  building  must  bo  kept  up  to  70^.  An  exception  is  made, 
however,  in  favor  of  rooms  widi  one  or  more  open  sides,  used  for 
open-air  schools.  Indiana  covers  emergencies  for  ^p^ch  no  one  may 
be  responsible  by  providing  that  if  the  temperature  falls  to  60^  or 
below  without  immediate  prospect  of  70^  F.  being  attained,  the 
school  shall  be  dismissed.^'  The  North  Dakota  law  merely  reads 
that  the  fresh  air  shall  be  warmed  to  70®  F." 

The  jacketed  stove. — The  abuses  that  arose  a  generation  ago  from 
seating  pupils  adjacent  to  a  direct  source  of  heat  have  largely  been 
abolished;  they  went  with  the  unjacketed  stove.  This  insanitary 
contrivance  has  been  disposed  of  in  many  States  by  modem  require- 
ments regarding  ventilation  which  the  unjacketed  stove  can  not 
meet.  But  in  a  few  cases  actual  prohibitory  legislation  or  ruling 
has  been  judged  necessary.  Indiana  demands  a  jacket  of  two  sheets 
not  less  tiian  three-fourths  of  1  inch  apart.^^    The  outer  sheet  is  to 

1  Rulo  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Health,  p.  72. 

s  Rule  XXXIX  of  State  Bd.  of  Health. 

»  School  Law,  p.  135. 

«  Rules  of  inspector  <rf  ftiotorles  and  pnbllc  bufldlngs. 

•  Regulation  26,  State  Bd.  of  Health. 

•  State  BuUdtng  Code. 

T  Ruling  of  Commis.  of  Ed.,  Ctrc.  Letter  of  Aug.  1, 1912. 

•  School  Code,  p.  43. 
»  School  Laws,  p.  74. 

u  Regulations  of  State  Bd.  of  Health,  issued  May  1, 1911. 

"  State  Buflding  Code,  Part  2,  tiUe  3,  sec.  21. 

»  School  Law,  p.  136. 

u  General  School  Laws,  p.  103. 

>*  BuU.,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  IZ 
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consist  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  or  other  equally  durable  material, 
and  to  be  lined  with  sheet  asbestos;  the  inner  jacket  shall  be  of  tin 
or  some  '^equally  efficient  metal.  The  jacket  is  to  extend  to  the 
floor  and  be  not  less  than  3  inches  from  the  stovo. 

Pennsylvania  demands  merely  some  sort  of  a  jacket.^  Delaware 
permits  the  alternative  of  jacketing  the  stove  or  seating  pupils  at 
least  6  feet  away  from  it.  In  South  Dakota  no  plans  will  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent  unless  stoves  have  a  metal  jacket  extend- 
ing 1  foot  or  2  feet  above  the  stove,  with  arches  around  the  bottom 
extending  8  or  10  inches  from  the  floor.'  All  ventilating  stoves  in 
Ohio  schools  (and  ventilation  is  required  in  every  school)  must  have 
a  jsxket  of  galvanized  or  black  iron,  extending  from  a  point  4  inches 
above  the  stove  to  the  cast-iron  tray  on  which  the  stove  stands. 
This  tray  must  be  3  inches  high  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  inclosing 
jacket.'  North  Dakota  tries  to  abolish  the  unjacketed  stove  by 
State  aid.^  liGnnesota  uses  the  same  force  to  secure  a  shield  of  Russia 
iron  or  copper-plated  steel,  with  a  lining  of  asbestos  and  an  inside 
lining  of  tin,  with  an  ample  air  space  between.  Such  a  shield  must 
stand  6  inches  away  from  the  stove  and  the  lower  edge  must  be  not 
less  than  12  inches  above  the  floor.*^ 

JiisceHaneaus. — Pupils  are  to  be  protected  from  drafts,  too,  accord- 
ing to  a  few  provisions.  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  forbid  drafts 
which  result  in  differences  of  over  3°  in  temperature  between  any 
points  on  the  breathing  zone  of  the  room.  All  soxirces  of  heat  must 
be  so  jacketed  in  buildings  hereafter  constructed  in  Texas  that  desks 
near  the  soiuxje  of  heat  shall  not  be  more  than  6°  hotter  than  those  on 
the  distant  side  of  the  room,  and  systems  of  heating  either  classrooms 
or  study  halls  shall  be  equipped  with  a  regulator  which  will  auto- 
matically control  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  within  2°  of  any 
set  standard.®  If  windows  are  relied  upon  for  ventilation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, they  must  be  equipped  with  some  device  to  protect  pupils 
from  currents  of  cold  air.  The  Indiana  law  prohibits  direct  radia- 
tion in  study  rooms,  but  it  may  be  used  in  halls,  offices,  laboratories, 
and  manual  training  rooms.  The  Vermont  Board  of  Health  has 
advised  that  if  the  building  is  of  wood,  it  can  be  made  warm  by 
using  heavy  building  paper  or  filling  in  between  the  sheathing  and 
lath  with  dean,  dry  sawdust.  Pennsylvania  requires  a  thermometer 
in  every  schoolroom  or  recitation  room. 

1  School  Code,  p.  42. 

s  Bien.  Rep.  Sapt.  Pub.  Instr.,  1910-12,  p.  169. 

*  Bute  Building  Code,  Part  3,  UUe  10,  sec.  1, 3. 

« State  Aid  to  Consolidated,  Graded,  and  Rural  Schools. 
»  Bun.  No.  40,  Dept.  <rf  Pub.  Instr. 

•  Law  effective  July  1, 1913. 
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IX.  VENTILATION. 


With  less  than  half  the  States  saying  a  word  on  ventilation,  and 
about  half  of  these  using  their  power  only  through  approval  of 
plans  for  new  buildings,  conditions  are  far  from  what  they  should  be. 
Table  6  shows  the  general  status  of  the  subject  of  ventilation  to  date. 


Table  5. —  Ventilation.^ 


States. 


Refarences. 


Floor 
space. 


Air 
space. 


Rate  of 

air 
change. 


Location 
oX  inlets 

and 
outlets. 


Size  of 

Inlets 

and 

outlets. 


Windows 
or  doors 
in  ven- 


Hiscella. 
neotts. 


California 
Delaware 
Indiana.. 

Louisiana 

Kassa- 
chosetts. 

Minne- 
sota. 
Hon  tana. 

New  Jer- 
sey. 

New 
York. 

North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklaho- 


Oregon... 
Pennsvl- 

vania. 
South 

Dakota. 


Texas. 


Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia.. 


Washing- 
ton. 

WestVir- 
ginia. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 


Rules  and  Regula- 
tions State  Bd.  of 
Ed.,  sec.  9. 

Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep. 
State  Bd.of  Health, 
p.  72. 

School  Law.  pp.  134, 
135;  Ball.,  1913, 
No.  62,  U.  S.  Bu. 
of  Ed.,  pp.  11, 14, 

Public  School  Laws, 
p.  125. 

Regulations  of  in- 
spector of  fiictories 
and  public  bldgs. 

Rules.DepCof  Ed., 
Bull.  66. 

Laws  of  1913;  Regu- 
latfon  26,  State 
Bd.  of  Health. 


State  Bldg.  Code.... 

Education  Law,  sea 
451;  Circ.  letter  of 


Aug.  1,1912. 
Gen.  School  Laws. 

p.  103;  State  Aid 

to    Consolidated, 

Graded,  and  Rural 

Schools. 
State  Bldg.   Code, 

part    2,   title   3; 

Ibid.,  part  3,  title 

10;  School  Laws, 

1914.  S.B.  9. 
Second  Bien.  Rep. 

State  Pub.  HealQi 

Deptypp.246,247. 
School  Laws,  p.  43. . . 
School  Code,  pp.  42- 

43. 
School   Laws,   sec. 

237:  Bien.    Rep. 

of  Supt.  of  Pub. 

Instr.,    1910-1912, 

p.  160. 
School  Laws,  p.  92; 

law  etfeotive  July 

:    —    7-7.  of 

School  Law,  p.  30 

Regit  lilt  ions  of  State 

Bd.  of  Health. 
Lawsofl908,ch.lR7; 

School  Laws,  pp. 

43,45. 
School  Laws,  p.  124. . 

Code,  Annotated, 
1906,  sec.  4382; 
acts  of  1916. 

Laws  of  1907,  ch. 
600. 


XAma.. 
XA'ma.. 


XA'ma. 


XAma. 
Lma... 


XAma.. 
XAmb.. 

LXAma 


Lma. . . . 


XAma.. 


Lma; 
XA'ma. 


XA'ma 
XA"ma 

XAma. 


Lma; 
XA'ma. 


Lma; 
XA'ma. 


XA'ma. 


XAma. 


XA"n 


XAma. 


XA'm 
(towns 
over 
1,000). 
XAma.. 

XAmb.. 


LXAma 


XAma. 
XAmb. 


XAma. 


LXAma 


Lma.. 


XAeb... 


XAeb.. 


XA'm 

(towns 

over 

1.000). 

XAma. 

XAmb. 

XAeb. 


Lm 


XA'ma. 


Lma 

Lma 


XA'ma. 


Lma 


Lma. 


XAma., 


XAma. 


Lmb 

XA'ma 


LXBmb 


Lmb 

XA'ma. 


LXBmb 


Lma; 
XA'ma 


Lmb... 
XA'ma 


LXBmb 


Lma. 


XA'ma 


XA'ma. 


XAma. 


XAma. 


Lmb. 
XA'ma. 

LXBmb. 


LXA'pa, 
LXApe. 


>  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  p.  7. 
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Floor  space. — ^The  figures  given  are  probably  not  supposed  to  apply 
to  assembly  rooms,  but  to  study  and  recitation  rooms.  This  is  stated 
plainly  in  some  of  the  laws.  Ohio  is  the  only  State  which  has  varied 
the  amount  according  to  the  age  of  the  students.  The  minima  in 
square  feet  per  pupil  are  as  follows: 

Sq.ft. 
12— Nordi  Dakota. 

15— Montana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Viiginia. 
16 — Ohio  (primary  grades). 

18— Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  (grammar  grades),  South  Dakota',  Vermont. 
20— Ohio  Qn^  schools). 
35 — ^Minnesota  (rooms  for  manual  training  or  domestic  science). 

Air  space. — ^Minima  in  air  space  per  pupil  may  be  fixed  either  in 
gross  or  by  specifying  the  floor  space  per  pupil  and  also  the  height 
of  ceiling.  Where  the  two  methods  have  been  combined,  it  some- 
times hap})ens  that  the  air  space  required  is  greater  than  the  product 
of  minimal  floor  space  and  height  of  ceiling;  hence  at  least  one  of 
the  minima  must  be  exceeded.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  figures 
in  parentheses  are  given  to  indicate  the  legal  minima  in  floor  space 
and  ceilii^  height.  The  numerals  at  the  beginning  of  each  line 
below  is  the  minimum  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil. 

Cu.  ft. 
200— Louisiana,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota  (12  by  12)  Ohio  (primary 

grades),  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vermont,  Viiginia  (12  by  15). 
216 — ^Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota. 
225— Indiana,  Ohio  (grammar  grades),  Oklahoma. 
250— Montana  (towns  over  1,000),  Ohio  (high  schools). 

Ohio  has  also  a  varying  arrangement  for  ceihngs,  significant  for 
lighting  as  well  as  for  ventilation.  The  minimum  height  for  toilet, 
play,  and  recreation  rooms  is  8  feet;  for  all  other  rooms  not  less  than 
half  the  average  width  of  the  room,  and  in  no  case  less  than  10  feet. 

Rate  of  air  change. — Nothing  in  school  hygiene  is  more  convention- 
alized than  the  amoimt  of  fresh  air  per  pupil  per  minute.  Thirty  cubic 
feet  is  the  standard  in  all  the  States  listed  in  this  column  of  Table  5, 
with  the  exception  of  Ohio.  The  requirement  is  not  imconditional, 
however,  in  each  case.  In  Pennsylvania  it  does  not  affect  even  the 
new  buildings  which  are  only  one  story  high  and  cost  less  than 
$4,0(X).  The  possibihty  of  the  use  of  windows  is  suggested  by  three 
States  that  say  nothing  on  windows  in  their  legislative  or  admin- 
instrative  requirements;  Massachusetts  holds  for  30  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  if  the  outside  air  is  below  30^  F.;  Minnesota  maintains  the 
30  cubic  feet  only  when  outside  and  inside  temperatures  differ  by 
over  30®  F.;  Texas  waives  the  minimum  except  in  cold  weather. 
There  is  also  a  rule  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Health  that  50  cubic 

I  state  Bd.  of  Health,  Bull,  July,  1913,  p.  37,  par.  103. 
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feet  per  minute  shall  be  furnished,  but  the  legislative  enactment 
caJling  for  30  cubic  feet  is  so  much  yoimger  as  to  suggest  that  the 
rule  of  the  board  of  health  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  if  it  were  ever 
effective.  The  Ohio  law  states  that  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ii^,  except  corridors,  halls,  and  storage  closets,  shall  be  changed  at 
least  six  times  per  hour.  In  view  of  the  minimum  air  space  per 
pupil  this  would  mean  from  20  to  25  cubic  feet  per  pupil  per  minute. 

Rate  of  air  change  is  measured  in  various  ways,  some  of  which 
are  very  misleading.  Indiana  alone  has  described  how  the  calcu- 
lation is  to  be  made.  The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  State  board 
of  health  are  as  follows:  The  anemometer  test  shall  be  made  over 
the  foul-air  vents  in  the  classrooms,  if  jacketed  heaters  or  gravity 
systems  are  used;  over  the  fresh-air  inlet  of  the  fresh-air  room  and 
tie  fresh-air  inlet  in  classrooms,  if  a  plenum  system  is  in  use;  at  the 
fresh-air  intake  and  at  tl^a  foul-air  vents  in  classrooms,  if  a  double 
system  of  mechanical  ventilation  is  in  use.  In  every  test  five  read- 
ings shall  be  taken,  one  near  each  comer  and  one  at  the  center  of 
the  air  opening  to  be  tested.  A  deduction  of  5  per  cent  shall  be 
made  for  a  grill  in  the  air  opening.  The  inlets  in  buildings  of  over 
one  room  are  to  be  screened  with  8-inch  gauge  wire  of  l}-inch  mesh. 
This  accoimts  for  the  small  deduction  made  for  grill  work. 

Location  ofirdeis  and  ovUeU. — On  the  position  of  inlets  and  outlets, 
either  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  room,  seven  States  have  had 
something  to  say.  They  must  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  in 
Indiana  (in  buildings  of  over  one  room),  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Vermont  (usually).  For  the  larger  schools  it  is  common  to 
find  the  inlets  placed  well  up  on  the  walls.  In  Indiana  the  height 
is  not  less  than  5  feet  above  the  floor.  Minnesota  and  Ohio  place 
inlets  8  feet  or  more  above  the  floor,  but  Ohio  permits  foot  warmers 
in  the  floor.  Vermont  says  merely  that  they  must  be  near  the  ceil- 
ing, while  North  Dakota  goes  no  further  than  to  forbid  their  being 
in  the  floor.  Vents  are  to  be  placed  at  floor  level  in  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, and  Texas;  at  or  near  the  floor  level  in  North  Dakota  and 
Vermont;  not  over  2  inches  above  the  floor  line  in  Ohio;  at  the  base 
of  the  chimney  in  South  Dakota.  If  the  wardrobe  is  not  separated 
from  the  classroom,  the  vent  shall  be  placed  in  the  former  (Indiana, 
Ohio).     "Foot  warmers"  in  the  floor  are  forbidden  in  Indiana. 

Size  of  inlets  and  outlets. — ^The  size  of  flues  may  be  governed  by 
their  relationsh^)  (1)  to  the  size  of  room,  (2)  to  the  size  of  other 
flues,  (3)  to  the  size  of  registers.  Very  different  bases  have  been 
adopted  for  the  determination  of  size  of  flues  in  relation  to  size  of 
room.  Indiana  requires  only  that  ventilating  ducts  shaU  be  ample 
to  withdraw  the  air  four  times  per  hour,  but  the  State  board  of  health 
has  standardized  with  commendable  accuracy  and  has  made  some- 
what different  requirements  when  the  foul-air  and  smoke  vents  are 
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separate  tlian  when  tliey  are  tlie  same  or  when  a  different  system  of 
ventilation  is  employed.  The  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room  is 
the  guide;  but  if  ceiling  height  is  figured  at  12  feet,  the  miniiT>iiTTfi 
permitted,  we  can  approximate  the  minimum  ratio  of  cross  section 
of  inlet  to  floor  area.  For  one-room  buildings  it  will  vary  according 
to  conditions  from  about  1  to  350  to  1  to  650,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  in  the  other  States  compared  in  the  next  paragraph.  For 
the  laiger  buildings  with  plenum  systems  of  ventilation  inleta  may 
have  a  minimum  cross-sectional  area  of  9  square  inches  for  eadi 
occupant,  while  for  gravity  systems  the  minimum  is  16  square  inches 
per  occupant.  Supposing  the  room  once  again  to  have  the  minimum 
ceiling  of  12  feet  and  to  be  filled  to  its  capacity  of  one  person  per  225 
cubic  feet  of  air  q>ace,  the  ratio  of  cross  section  of  inlets  to  floor  area 
would  be  about  1  to  300  for  a  plenum  system  and  1  to  170  for  a 
gravity  system. 

For  an  ordinary  one-room  school  with  a  jacketed  stove  and  30 
pupils  in  the  room  Vermont  demands  an  inlet  24  inches  by  30  inches; 
New  Jersey  fixes  1  square  foot  per  10  pupils  as  the  cross  section  of 
intakes.  South  Dakota  and  Mianesota  make  the  size  of  intakes 
dependent  upon  floor  area.  By  utilizing  the  minimum  requirements 
of  floor  area  per  pupil,  we  can  secure  a  ratio  between  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  inlets  and  the  floor  area  for  comparison  of  the  four  States  as 
follows: 

ItolOS-Vennont. 
1  to  144— Soath  Dakota. . 

1  to  160— MinDeeota  (gravity  system,  connected  with  furnace  or  steam  plant). 
1  to  180— New  Jersey. 
1  to  270— Minnesota  (plenum  system). 

1  to  400— Minnesota  (buildings  of  less  than  four  rooms  with  furnaces  or  jacketed 
stoves). 

The  results  for  Minnesota,  at  least,  are  quite  closely  comparable 
with  those  for  Indiana  (see  preceding  paragraph). 

Absolute  minima. — ^Minnesota  has  also  set  absolute  minima,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  room.  The  State  superintendent,  in  passing 
upon  applications  for  State  aid,  will  hold  for  inlets  and  vents 
15  inches  in  diameter  for  one  and  two-room  schools.  These 
minima  will  maintain  the  ratio  1  to  400  for  rooms  18  feet  by  24  feet 
to  18  feet  by  27  feet.  For  furnace  heat  and  homemade  systems  of 
ventilation  the  State  superintendent  in  granting  State  aid  stands  for 
inlets  and  outlets  20  inches  by  20  inches,  the  latter  perhaps  con- 
taining a  smokestack  of  8  inches  diameter.  The  fixed  minima  for 
inlets  and  outlets  in  Indiana  is  12  inches  by  12  inches. 

Rdadve  size  of  inlets  and  ovilets. — Consideration  of  the  size  of  flues 
in  relation  to  size  of  other  flues  means  a  comparison  of  inlets  and 
outlets.    Usually  the  requirement  is  that  the  outlets  shall  bo  at  least 
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as  laige  as  the  inlets  (Massachiisetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota).  The  State  superintendent  of  North  Dakota  takes 
the  Opposite  view.  In  Indiana,  however,  the  policy  is  reversed 
according  to  the  method  of  ventilation  employed.  If  it  is  the 
plenum,  the  inlets  may  be  10  per  cent  smaller  than  the  outlets;  if 
it  is  by  gravity,  the  outlet  may  be  one-eighth  smaller  than  the  inlet. 
Relative  Hze  of  registers  and  fines. — Registers  of  the  same  size  as 
the  horizontal  area  or  cross  section  of  warm-air  ducts  are  branded  as 
inefficient  in  Minnesota.  The  State  superintendent  asks  for  an  excess 
of  25  per  cent  in  register  area  over  flue  area,  to  compensate  for 
grill  work,  whereas  in  Indiana  an  allowance  of  but  5  per  cent  is  made 
for  this  factor.  Registers  for  vents  are  declared  unnecessary  in 
Minnesota,  and  forbidden  in  Indiana  except  with  stoves  and  heaters. 
The  latter  State  permits  an  approved  damper  to  close  the  vent  when 
not  in  use.  The  Ohio  law  calls  for  vent  registers  50  per  cent  larger 
than  vent  flues,  if  a  register  is  used. 

Wiridows  or  doors  in  ventilation. — A  half  dozen  States  frankly  admit 
their  reliance  upon  doors  or  windows  for  ventilation.  This  is  seen 
in  the  requirement  that  all  windows  must  lower  from  the  top  and 
raise  from  the  bottom  (Delaware) ;  that  windows  must  be  capable  of 
being  lowered  from  the  top  and  the  transoms  opened  (Louisiana); 
that  if  windows  alone  must  be  relied  upon  they  must  be  readily 
adjustable  at  top  and  bottom  (Pennsylvania).  More  direct  is  the 
rule  that  doors  and  windows  shall  be  opened  at  each  intermission  to 
flood  the  room  with  fresh  air  (California,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Washington). 

Miscellaneous. — Miscellaneous  regulations  on  ventilation  can  not 
be  conveniently  summarized  because  of  their  diversity.  A  few  gen- 
eral provisions  may  be  placed  first:  There  must  be  a  satisfactory 
means  of  exhaust  and  ^'some  form  of  forced  ventilation  in  buildings 
of  more  than  four  rooms*'  (Montana).  There  shall  be  facilities  for 
exhausting  the  foul  air  ** independently  of  atmospheric  changes" 
(New  York,  Utah,  Virginia).  Rural  schools  which,  among  other 
things,  install  **an  adequate  system  of  ventilation"  are  entitled  to 
special  State  aid  of  $50  per  year  for  three  years  (Wisconsin),  The 
State  superintendent  is  empowered  to  fix  the  standards,  and  the 
county  and  district  superintendents  are  empowered  to  rule  whether 
the  standards  are  met.^  The  State  board  of  health  ''shall  also 
examine  into  and  devise  as  to  *  ♦  ♦  the  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing of  public  halls,  churches,  schoolhouses,"  etc.  (West  Virginia). 
The  velocity  of  the  air  introduced  shall  not  be  over  300  feet  per 
minute  (New  Jersey),  or  it  shall  be  between  300  and  400  feet  per 
minute  (New  York).     In  a  steam  gravity  system  for  each  square  foot 

1  These  standards  were  briefly  referred  to  on  p.  56.  ante. 
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of  horizontal  area  of  fresh-air  flues  there  must  be  50  square  feet  of 
indirect  radiation,  and  an  accelerating  coil  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
20  square  feet  shall  be  provided  for  each  vent  flue  (IJlnnesota).  The 
object  of  the  first  part  of  this  provision  is  the  heating  of  the  fresh  air, 
a  point  that  is  not  overlooked  by  the  State  superintendent  in  exam- 
ining petitions  for  State  aid.  Fresh  air  must  be  heated  before  it  is 
discharged  into  the  schoolroom  (North  Dakota).  The  introduction  of 
fresh  air  at  the  base  of  a  direct  radiator  is  prohibited  (^finneeota). 
Each  classroom  must  have  separate  inlet  and  outlet  flues  (New 
Jersey).  The  smoke  pipe  from  a  jacketed  stove  shall  enter  the  vent 
flue  not  over  6  feet  from  the  floor  (Vermont).  An  approved  ventilat- 
ing stove  is  allowed  in  one  and  two  room  buildings  (New  Jersey).  The 
State  superintendent  in  approving  plans  will  expect  the  cold-air  duct 
to  be  Uned  with  metal,  with  the  outer  end  so  sloping  as  to  keep  it 
dry  and  all  openings  screened  against  entrance  by  jinimals  (South 
Dakota).  In  a  plenum  system  of  ventilation  the  air  pressure  inside 
the  room  shall  be  in  excess  of  that  outside  (Minnesota).  By  a  sep- 
arate system  of  ventilation  through  vertical  flues,  hoods  shall  be 
provided  in  all  domestic-science  rooms  and  chemical  laboratories 
sufficient  to  conduct  away  offensive  odors.  This  system  shall  be 
operated  by  electric  fans  if.  an  electric  current  is  available  or  by 
accelerating  coik  if  steam  or  hot  water  is  used  for  heating  (Ohio). 
Gas  plates  or  gas  stoves  used  in  connection  with  either  cooking  or 
laboratory  work  shall  be  connected  by  hoods  with  a  separate  vertical 
vent  flue,  in  which  an  upward  draft  shall  be  constant  (Indiana). 

Humidification. — One  item  certainly  merits  the  distinction  of  a 
separate  paragraph.  In  Minnesota  the  State  superintendent,  before 
he  allows  State  aid  to  any  school,  requires  that  furnace  heaters  be 
supplied  with  a  reservoir  to  humidify  the  air  on  its  way  to  the  school- 
room. If  other  simpler  forms  of  heating  are  in  use,  an  evaporating 
dish  or  vessel  must  be  properly  placed  near  the  source  of  heat.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  steam  heat. 


X.  CLEANING  AND  DISINFECTING. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  cleaning  and  disinfecting. — Provisions 
for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  in  relation  to  the  school  plant  in  general 
are  considered  here,  since  discussion  of  the  special  care  of  toilets  and 
outbuildings  has  been  shifted  to  the  section  which  treats  of  those 
accommodations.  In  over  one-fourth  of  the  States  only  has  this 
important  subject  been  controlled  in  any  degree  outside  the  districta 
themselves.  Some  of  the  laws  or  regulations  are  almost  model; 
others  are  wholly  inadequate.  State  boards  of  health  are  to  be 
thanked  for  nearly  all  that  has  been  accomplished.     Aside  from 
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Connecticut/  Massachusetts,'  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,'  which 
prohibit  by  law  spitting  on  the  floor  of  any  public  building,  and 
Louisiana  *  and  Vermont,  where  the  boards  of  health  forbid  spitting 
in  any  schoolroom,*  12  States  have  entered  this  field ;  9  of  these  provide 
for  regular  or  ordinary  cleaning  or  disinfecting;  7  States  discuss 
special  cases.  Minnesota  is  disposed  of  by  citing  the  unique  require- 
ment that  ''each  entrance  must  be  provided  with  foot  scrapers  and 
cocoa  or  steel  mats,"  *  while  the  State  superintendent  of  North 
Dakota  has  a  similar  condition  when  granting  State  aid.* 

Treatment  of  floors. — Ordinary  cleaning  and  disinfecting  is  covered 
by  all  sorts  of  provisions,  such  as  special  treatment  of  the  floors,  proper 
time  for  the  work,  prohibitions  and  prescriptions  of  methods,  mate- 
rials, etc.  All  floors  except  hardwood  or  tile  must  be  oiled  twice  a 
year,  and  three  times  if  school  holds  nine  months.  Oiling  shall  always 
be  preceded  by  a  scrubbing  (Indiana).^  All  floors  must  be  treated 
with  some  antiseptic  dressing  approved  by  the  State  analyst.  They 
are  to  be  scrubbed  before  each  treatment,  and  treated  often  enough  to 
keep  down  the  dust  (Louisiana). 

Frequency  of  cleaning, — As  to  frequency  of  cleaning,  etc.,  there  are 
the  following  standards:  All  schoolhouses  shall  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected before  the  opening  of  each  school  year;'  the  janitor  shall 
remove  chalk  dust  daily  and  clean  erasers  outside  (Indiana);  floors 
shall  be  swept  daily;  desks,  wainscoting,  window  sills,  and  blackboards 
must  be  wiped  daily  with  a  1-2,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercxiry 
or  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  all  schools  shall  be  disin- 
fected ** before  the  beginning  of  each  school  session"  (Louisiana).* 
In  rural  schools  floors,  interior  woodwork,  and  windows  shall  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  and  cleaned  every  three  months  (Montana).*^ 
Balustrades  of  stairways  and  door  knobs  are  to  be  wiped  daily  with  a 
cloth  moistened  in  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  or  carbolic  acid  (Ne- 
braska)." Every  local  board  of  health  shall  cause  each  schoolhouse 
in  its  jurisdiction  to  be  disinfected  every  30  days,  except  in  vacation 
time  (North  Dakota)."  In  all  cities  a  method  of  disinfection  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  fumigation  of  schools  at  regular  intervals  of  not  more 
than  two  weeks  (Pennsylvania)  .**    Pennsylvania  further  requires  that 

>  Acts  of  1009,  ch.  166. 

•  Act  approved  Mar.  2,  lfi06. 

•  Laws  of  1911.  ch.  407. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  126.  ** 

•  Bull.  No.  40,  Dept.  Pub.  Instr. 

•  state  aid  to  consolidated,  graded,  and  rural  schools. 

V  Book  of  Instructions  to  Health  Authorities,  Issued  by  State  Bd.  of  Health,  p.  37.  • 

•  School  Laws,  p.  137. 

•  n)id,p.l28. 
"Laws  of  1913. 

u  School  Law,  p.  121. 
"Laws  of  1911.  ch.  63. 
u  Purdon's  Digest  of  Statute  Law  of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  608-<199. 
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"all  school  directors,  trustees,  principals,  and  presidents  of  schools 
ftnd  colleges  outside  of  cities  ♦  ♦  ♦  pay  prompt  and  regular 
attention  to  the  disinfection  of  buildings  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses immediately  after  the  discovery  of  any  communicable  disease 
within  said  building/'*  Floors  shall  be  swept  daily  except  on  holi- 
days; all  wainscoting,  window  ledges,  and  furniture  shall  be 
wiped  daily  with  a  cloth  dampened  by  an  approved  disinfectant;  all 
removable  rugs,  cushions,  and  other  upholstery  are  to  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  sunned  by  removal  from  the  building  weekly  (Texas)  .*  All 
sweepings  must  be  removed  daily;  furniture  and  woodwork  are  to  be 
wiped  with  a  disinfectant  solution  once  a  month  and  with  a  damp 
cloth  once  a  week  (Virginia).'  All  schoolhouses,  before  school  opens 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term,  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
(Wisconsin).*  The  new  Wisconsin  law  of  1913  requires  the  use  of 
vacuum  sweepers. 

Methods  prescribed. — Prescriptions  of  method  are  as  follows: 
'*  Cleaning  shall  consist  in  first  sweeping,  then  scrubbing  the  floors, 
washing  the  windows  and  all  woodwork,  including  the  wooden  parts 
of  seats  and  desks,  and  the  disinfecting  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health,"  dusting  shall  be  done  with 
an  oiled  doth  (Indiana) ;  windows  shall  be  thrown  open  after  sweep- 
ing and  the  rooms  thoroughly  aired,  disinfection  follows  the  rules  of 
the  State  board  of  health  (Louisiana);  the  local  or  State  board  of 
health  must  approve  all  methods  of  disinfection  (Pennsylvania); 
before  sweeping,  the  floor  shall  be  sprinkled  with  an  approved  disin- 
fectant solution,  saturated  sawdust  preferred  (Texas) ;  no  disinfectant 
solution  is  necessary,  but  the  floor  must  first  be  dampened  with  water, 
damp  sawdust,  or  damp  paper  (Virginia). 

Pnidices  forbidden. — Several  very  common  practices  are  forbidden 
in  some  States.  Dry  sweeping  is  tabooed  in  Indiana.  No  sweeping 
can  be  done  untU  after  dismissal  for  the  day  in  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  The  Indiana  State  board  of  health  orders  that 
blackboards  and  erasers  shall  not  be  cleaned  by  pupils,  nor  until  the 
session  is  over.  With  a  single  exception  every  rule  is  of  State-wide 
application. 

EztraordiTiary  deaning. — Extraordinary  cleaning  or  disinfecting 
follows  in  seven  States  immediately  upon  the  discovery  in  any  school 
of  any  of  a  certain  class  of  diseases.  These  are  variously  described  as 
'^commimicable,"  '^dangerous  communicable,"  ** contagious,"  ''infec- 
tious," and  "quarantinable."  But  three  of  the  States  have  a  special 
list  of  speciflc  diseases  that  call  at  once  for  action.^    This  list  includes 

>  Roles  and  Regulations,  Aog.  15, 1911. 
«  School  Laws,  pp.  92-93. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  45. 

«  Laws  of  1911,  ch.  44;  acts  of  1913,  ch.  374. 

•  See  published  rules  of  boards  of  health  of  various  States. 
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scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  diphtheria  in  all  three  States,  measles  in 
two,  and  infantile  paralysis,  epidemic  spinal-meningitis,  and  bubonic 
plague  in  one  each.  In  Indiana  and  Michigan  it  is  only  the  rooms 
attended  by  the  stricken  oluld  that  must  be  disinfected,  but  in  the 
other  States  the  entire  building  must  be  closed  and  treated.  The 
method  of  disinfection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  health 
with  one  possible  exception,  and  this  body  has  been  very  careful  in 
some  States  to  explain  everything  to  the  minutest  detail.  Drawers, 
closets,  and  desks  are  opened.  Books  are  stood  on  end,  wide*  open. 
The  rooms  are  made  air-tight,  kept  sealed  for  six  hours,  then  flooded 
with  fresh  air  for  another  six.  Corrosive  sublimate  solution  may  be 
afterwards  used  to  wipe  all  clothes  closets  and  desks;  for  metal  fix- 
tures a  solution  of  carboUc  acid  in  hot  water  is  commonly  employed. 
Formaldehyde  is  favored  by  most  as  the  disinfecting  gas. 


XI.  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Two  items  of  furniture  and  equipment  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  as 
media  with  which  the  cluld  is  almost  continually  in  contact  during  the 
school  day.  These  are  the  books  on  the  one  hand,  the  desk  and  seat 
on  the  other.  It  is  with  these  in  some  form  that  most  of  the  rules 
under  this  section  deal. 

Books. — ^Two  general  classes  of  provisions  affect  books,  (1)  those 
which  concern  disinfection,  (2)  those  that  relate  primarily  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  eye.  Rule  XXI  of  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Health 
states  that  school  or  library  books  taken  to  a  house  where  Asiatic 
cholera,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  infantile  paralysis,  typhus  fever, 
diphtheria  (membranous  croup),  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  scarlet 
fever  exists,  must  be  destroyed.  The  State  law.  also  says  that  books 
belonging  to  any  district  which  happen  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  pupil 
when  he  is  confined  with  a  quarantinable  disease,  must  be  disinfected 
by  the  attending  physician  before  being  returned  to  the  school.^ 
Rules  of  the  Wisconsin'  and  Nebraska'  State. boards  of  health  are 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Idaho  board.  The  Oregon  board  requires 
that  under  similar  conditions  books  shall  be  destroyed  or  properly 
disinfected  before  being  placed  again  in  circulation.*  Since  Dr.  L.  B. 
Nice  reported  in  1911  that  nine  States  disinfect  by  steam  or  bum 
badly  soiled  books,*  it  may  well  be  that  the  above  data  do  not  repre- 
sent fully  the  present  status.  The  statutes  of  Maine  contain  a  useful 
provision  that  no  second-hand  books  shall  be  purchased  by  any 
district.* 

1  School  Laws,  p.  60. 

sRuIelL 

'School  Law,  p.  121. 

4  Statutes  relating  to  pabUo  health,  etc.,  p.  48. 

B  Monthly  BuU.,  Ohio  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Aug.,  1912,  p.  272. 

•Laws  of  1009.  ch.  131. 
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Alftbama/  Florida,'  Georgia,'  Kentucky,^  Louisiana,'  Mississippi,' 
MisBoori,^  North  Carolina,'  Oklahoma,'  and  South  Dakota,^'  legallj 
authorize  textbook  commissions,  usually  of  the  State,  sometimes  of 
the  county,  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  texts  such  qualities  as 
printing,  tjrpe,  paper,  binding,  etc.  Oddly  enough,  these  commis- 
sions appear  not  to  have  adopted  definite  standards. 

Seats  and  desks. — On  general  furniture  Delaware  is  at  least  ex- 
plicit. The  furniture  must  be  modem  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  State  board  of  education,^^  but  what  these  standards  are  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Apparently  they  have  not  been  published.  Min- 
nesota is  the  only  State  that  has  legally  adopted  single  desks  ;^  20  per 
cent  of  all  desks  and  seats  in  each  room  shall  be  adjustable  in  In- 
diana." Adjustable  furniture  is  not  spoken  of  in  either  the  Vermont 
statutes  or  in  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health,  but  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  latter  body  shows  that  the  schools  at  Newbury, 
Groton,  and  Royalton  have  been  compelled  to  put  in  adjustable 
seats.^^  The  Indiana  health  authorities  in  each  locality  are  charged 
to  see  that  the  adjustable  furniture  is  changed  once  or  twice  each 
year  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  the  pupils;"  and  the  State  health  offi 
cers  make  some  special  requirements  for  crippled  children.  Desks- 
shall  be  ''of  suitable  size"  (Minnesota).  The  State  superintendent 
in  South  Dakota  before  approving  plans  will  look  carefully  to  the 
spacing  of  seats."  He  will  expect  an  interval  of  9  inches  from  the 
back  of  the  seat  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  in  primary  rooms,  10  inches 
in  intermediate  grades,  11  or  12  inches  in  grammar  grades,  and  1  foot 
in  the  hi^  school.  He  advises  against  the  policy  of  placing  different 
sizes  of  seats  in  the  same  row.  The  Vermont  Board  of  Health  de- 
scribes the  seat  and  desk  in  some  detail.^^  The  height  of  seat  shall 
correspond  to  the  length  of  the  leg  below  the  knee;  the  seat  must  be 
horizontal  or  slightly  curved,  the  lower  back  convex,  the  upper  back 
concave;  the  desk  and  seat  are  to  overlap  slightly,  and  the  desk  for 
writing  to  slant  about  15®.    The  Now  Jersey  State  Board  of  Educa- 

1  oen.  Pnb.  School  Laws. 

>  Digest  of  School  Laws,  p.  100. 

« School  Lswi  and  DedsloDB,  p.  50. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  338. 

•  Ses.  Laws  of  1910,  Act  No.  80. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  4a. 

'  Revised  School  Laws,  p.  108. 

•  PabUc  School  Law,  p.  86. 

•  Lawt  and  Opinioiis  for  the  Regnlatioii  and  Support  of  the  Common  Schools,  p.  16. 
M  Sdiool  Laws,  sec.  225-235. 

u  Personal  Letter  of  State  Supt.,  dated  Hay  7, 1913. 

M  State  Health  Laws  and  Reg.,  p.  54. 

M  School  Law,  p.  135. 

i«  Sixteenth  Rept  of  State  Bd.  of  Health,  pp.  26, 25, 44. 

»  Book  of  Instruction  to  Health  Authorities,  ianied  by  State  Bd.  of  Health. 

i«  Bien.  Rept.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr.  (1910-12),  p.  154. 

n  Regulations  issued  May  1, 1911. 
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tion  includes  the  location  of  each  pupil's  desk  and  the  teacher's  desk 
in  the  blue  prints  of  the  plans  on  which  it  passes,  and  no  seating 
arrangements  may  be  changed  without  the  board's  approval.^  Aisles 
at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  room  in  South  Dakota  must  be  at  least  30 
inches,  all  others  about  20  inches.  According  to  the  Ohio  law  all 
classrooms  must  have  aisles  on  all  wall  sides.  The  minima  for  wall 
and  center  aisles  are  as  follows: ' 

Minimum  width  of  aisles  in  Ohio, 


Grades. 

Center. 

Wall. 

Prlniarv  Erades 

Inches. 

17 
18 
20 

Inchet. 

28 
30 
36 

Grammw  grwlw 

High-school  rooms 

For  auditoriums  additional  detailed  provision  is  made.  All  seats, 
chairs,  and  desks  for  pupils  in  classrooms  or  auditoriums  shall  be  fas- 
tened to  the  floor,  unless  less  than  16  pupils  are  seated  in  the  room. 
Not  a  word  more  about  classroom  seating,  but  in  assembly  rooms 
(those  accommodating  over  100  persons)  benches  or  chairs  shall  not 
be  less  than  2^  feet  from  back  to  back,  measuring  horizontally,  and  the 
width  of  the  seats  shall  average  20  inches  per  person,  measuring  from 
center  to  center  of  seat  arms.  No  such  seat  shall  be  less  than  19  inches 
wide,  and  if  benches  are  used,  15  inches  of  bench  length  shall  be 
allotted  each  person.  In  assembly  halls  no  seat  shall  have  more  than 
six  seats  between  it  and  the  aisle.  Thus  it  impresses  one  that,  while 
Ohio  has  more  legislation  on  seating  than  any  other  State,  the  entire 
effort  has  been  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  injury  or  death  in 
an  emergency,  rather  than  toward  conserving  the  health  of  the  child 
day  by  day. 

Blackboards. — The  Montana  Board  of  Health  forbids  blackboards 
between  windows.'  The  Indiana  law  requires  that  they  be  a  dead 
black.*  The  Vermont  Board  of  Health  combines  the  two  require- 
ments. There  appears  to  be  an  utter  absence  of  rules  regarding  the 
height  of  blackboards,  though  several  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion make  suggestions.  Those  of  South  Dakota  may  be  quoted  as 
typical.  ''The  following  are  the  best  heights  adapted  to  the  various 
grades:  26  inches  for  primary  grades,  30  inches  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  36  inches  for  grammar  and  high-school  grades."  ' 

1  BtAte  Building  Code, 

>  State  Building  Code,  Part  2,  title  3,  sec.  10.    The  same  figures  ejcaotly  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ind. 
State  Bd.  of  Health.    See  Bull.,  1913,  No.  62,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  pp.  17-18. 
•  Regulation  28. 
« School  Law,  p.  135. 
»  Bien.  Rep.  of  State  Supt.  (1910-1912),  p.  152. 
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Xn.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basements. — ^The  basement  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
place  to  dispose  of  the  overflow  in  rapidly  growing  school  systems. 
The  possible  dangers  of  basement  schoolrooms  are  receiving  recognition 
at  present,  and  there  seems  a  well-defined  drift  toward  doing  away 
wiUi  such  quarters  altogether  except  for  temporary  uses.  Minnesota 
was  the  first  State  to  take  drastic  action.  A  law  of  1909  directs  that 
in  any  city  of  20,000  or  more  no  basement  room  shall  be -employed 
for  "grade  school  purposes,"  unless  it  is  used  exclusively  for  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  or  physical  culture.^  This  statute  was  not 
made  fully  operative  till  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1912-13,  thus 
permitting  towns  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is 
now  made  applicable  to  a  school  in  any  locality,  regardless  of  popu- 
lation. A  basement  room  was  defined  as  one  ''the  floor  of  which  is 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground  on  all  sides  of  said  room." 
The  Ohio  State  building  code  declares  that  all  rooms  used  for  school 
purposes,  except  those  devoted  to  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
and  recreation,  must  be  wholly  above  grade  line.  The  exceptions 
noted  may  be  placed  partly  below  grade  if  properly  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated,'  but  aU  basement  rooms  used  by  pupils  or  pubhc 
must  have  a  waterproof  floor. 

All  two-story  school  buildings  shall  have  a  dry,  well-lighted  base- 
ment under  the  entire  building,  the  floor  of  the  basement  to  be 
cement  or  concrete,  and  the  ceiling  10  feet  high  (Indiana).'  In  the 
smaller  buildings,  where  the  basements  are  not  finished  or  not  properly 
heated  and  ventilated,  a  swinging  door  with  spring  hinges  shall  be 
used  to  prevent  basement  air  from  entering  rooms  or  corridors  above 
(Indiana).^ 

F(mndations. — ^AU  school  buildings  shall  have  a  sohd  foundation 
of  brick,  tile,  stone,  or  concrete,  and  thorough  ventilation  between 
ground  and  floor,  the  latter  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  above  the  earth; 
and  aU  brick  school  buildings  shall  have  a  foimdation  of  vitrified 
brick,  or  of  stone,  or  have  above  the  ground  line  a  layer  of  slate, 
vitrified  brick,  stone,  or  other  impervious  material  (Indiana).  More- 
over, no  foundation  shall  be  laid  on  filled  groimd  or  soil  containing  a 
mixture  of  organic  matter.  A  rule  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of 
Health  denies  approval  of  plans  unless  floors  of  buildings  without 
cellars  are  2  feet  above  ground  and  free  circulation  of  air  allowed 
beneath.'    South  Dakota  is  satisfied  with  18  inches.' 

1  Lawf  oi  1900,  ch.  62.  « BvSL,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  S.  Bo.  of  Ed.,  p.  16. 

tpart2,  titles.  •  RegolatioDs  isnied  lUy  1, 1911. 

•  School  Law,  p.  134.  •  Bien.  Rep.  ol  Stete  Snpt  Pab.  hutr.  (1910-1912),  p.  161. 
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Floors, — Provisions  affecting  floors  look  mostly  toward  one  end, 
viz,  tightness.  All  toilet  rooms,  lavatories,  and  other  rooms  where 
plumbing  fixtures  are  used,  shall  have  a  waterproof  floor  and  base 
of  nonabsorbent,  indestructible  material,  such  as  asphalt,  glass,  mar- 
ble, vitrified  or  glazed  tile  or  terrazzo,  or  monolithic  composition 
(Ohio).*  All  floors  of  toilet  rooms  and  others  in  which  plumbing  is 
found  shall  be  of  nonabsorbent,  waterproof  material,  with  nonabsorb- 
ent, waterproof  base  not  less  than  6  inches  high  and  nonabsorbent, 
waterproof  sanitary  cove;  wherever  possible  the  floors  of  laborato- 
ries, domestic-science  rooms,  and  corridors  shall  be  subject  to  a  simi- 
lar rule;  floor  coverings  lare  prohibited  except  in  the  superintendent's 
or  principal's  office,  rest  rooms,  or  teachers'  rooms  (Indiana).*  The 
new  law  in  Texas  reads  that  ''all  floors  shall  have  their  surfaces  made 
impefvious  to  water  and  germs  by  a  coat  of  boiling  paraffin  oil  or 
other  floor  dressing  having  similar  effect,  applied  immediately  after 
the  floor  is  laid."'  Floors  should  be  of  hard,  well-seasoned  wood, 
closely  laid,  so  as  to  leave  no  cracks  (South  Dakota). 

Interior  finish. — Recent  years  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
much  greater  simplicity  into  the  architecture  of  the  interior  of  all 
classes  of  buildings,  to  the  end  that  the  collection  of  dust  may  be 
decreased.  This  is  just  beginning  to  influence  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion. Ohio  has  done  most  in  this  direction,  requiring  (1)  that  all 
base  shall  be  6  inches  high  and  have  a  sanitary  cove  at  floor  level, 
(2)  that  all  interior  wood  finish  shall  be  small  as  possible  and  free 
from  imnecessary  dust  catchers,  (3)  that  door  and  window  jambs 
be  rounded  and  plastered,  except  in  museums,  libraries,  and  art 
galleries.  Indiana  has.  practically  an  identical  regulation.  The 
Texas  law  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  also  provides  that 
all  interior  woodwork  shall  be  without  ''such  imnecessary  fluting, 
turning,  or  carving  as  catch  dust  and  microbes."  ''Wainscoting 
should  never  be  used  in  a  school  building,  as  it  is  insanitary"  (South 
Dakota).* 

Wardrobes  and  vestibules. — ^The  Indiana  law  reads  that  separate 
and  well-lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  doakrooxns,  or  sanitary 
lockers,  shall  be  provided  for  each  study  schooboom.*  If  separated 
from  classrooms,  the  wardrobes  shall  be  separately  heated  and  ven- 
tilated the  same  as  the  former  (Ohio,  Indiana  ).•  A  cloakroom  shall 
be  at  least  6  feet  wide  and  have  an  outside  window  (Minnesota).' 
New  schools  of  one  and  two  rooms  must  have  a  vestibule  of  reason- 

1  state  Bonding  Code,  part  2,  title  3.  •  School  Law,  p.  135. 

1  Bull.,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  8.  Bo.  of  Ed.,  p.  11.  •  BulL,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  15. 

•  Law  effective  July  1, 1913.  '  State  Health  Laws  and  Beg.,  p.  54. 
«  Bien.  Rep.  State  Supt  Pub.  Instr.  (1910-12),  p.  154. 
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able  size  (Montana).^  Corridors  when  used  as  coairoojns  shall  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  (Vermont). 

Protection  from  hoiler  expUmon. — ^Insurance  against  the  horrors 
attendant  upon  a  boiler  explosion  have  been  in  the  minds  of  l^is- 
lators  of  several  States  when  passing  school  laws.  They  have  gone 
about  the  business  in  as  many  different  ways.  Maine  looks  to  the 
engineer.  It  has  enacted  that  a  school,  church,  or  other  public 
building  heated  by  a  steam  plant  under  or  near  such  building,  must 
employ  to  care  for  the  same  a  person  whose  ciqmcity  shall  be  tested 
by  the  local  municipal  authorities.'  Massachusetts  tests  the  boiler 
instead  of  the  engineer.  Steam  boilers  in  public  buildings  are  to  be 
inspected  as  often  as  once  a  year,  both  externally  and  internally,  as 
to  general  condition,  safety  valve,  appliances  for  indicating  pieesmu, 
etc.;  and  aU  boilers  shall  have  a  fusible  safety  plug  of  lead  or  some- 
thing equally  fusible.'  Ohio  has  decided  to  change  the  location  of 
the  boiler  if  necessary.  ''No  cast-iron  boiler  carrying  more  than  10 
pounds  pressure  or  steel  boiler  carrying  more  thami  35  pounds  pres- 
sure shall  be  located  within  the  main  walls  of  any  school  buildhig.'' 
These  three  la¥^  regarding  steam  boilers  are  no  doubt  only  repre- 
sentatives of  their  classes,  since  similar  enactments  are  to  be  found 
in  a  large  number  of  the  States. 

Rest  roams. — Ohio  has  spoken  on  one  very  interesting  feature.  In 
all  schools  of  four  to  eight  class  rooms  there  must  be  one  rest  room; 
in  all  schools  of  over  eight  classrooms,  two  rest  rooms.  The  equip- 
ment of  such  a  room  shall  consist  of  a  couch,  supplies  for  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  water  supply,  and  toilet  accommodations. 

271^  8^ol  hack. — Since  Indiana  has  led  the  countary  in  the  move- 
ment for  consolidation  and  transportation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  has  related  somewhat  the  hygiene  of  the  school  hack.  This 
vehicle  must  be  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated.  Twice  a  year, 
once  at  the  opening  of  school  and  again  at  Christmas,  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  according  to  the  mles  of  the 
State  board  of  health.  There  is  to  be  no  overcrowding,  but  each 
child  shall  have  a  comfortable  seat.  Foot  rests  shall  be  provided 
for  smaller  pupils  if  their  feet  do  not  rest  comfortably  on  tiie  floor. 

Ohio  has  yet  another  provision  that  must  be  classed  as  miscel- 
laneous, because  it  may  have  a  variety  of  bearing^.  No  school  build- 
ing shall  occupy  over  75  per  cent  of  a  comer  lot,  or  70  per  cent  of 
any  other  site. 

1  Laws  of  1W3.  »  Acts  of  1907,  ch.  4tt. 

*  Laws  nlatiBg  to  public  sehools,  p.  40. 
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PREFACE. 


The  relation  that  should  exist  between  central  and  local  author- 
ities has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  for  persons  interested  in  various 
theories  of  government.  Many  arguments  have  been  produced, 
some  based  upon  fact  and  others  upon  opinion,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  centralized  and  localized  plans  of  government. 

In  the  field  of  education,  as  in  governmental  activities  in  general, 
the  question  of  control  has  long  been  debated,  and  material  present- 
ing the  issues  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  is  available.  Little 
attempt  has  been  made,  however,  to  ascertain  by  statistical  investi- 
gation the  facts  as  to  the  actual  status  of  educational  control,  either 
in  regard  to  any  one  State  or  in  regard  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  As  a  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  the 
present  study  has  been  conceived  and  prepared,  and  it  is  presented 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  starting  point  of  other  similar 
investigations  into  a  rich  field  of  educational  pohty.  One  practical 
value  of  such  investigations  lies  in  the  fact  that  legislators  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  educators  in  framing  school 
laws,  frequently  to  the  point  of  the  adoption  of  new  and  complete 
codes.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  both  educators  and  legislators 
should  realize  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  proposed  or  existent  legislation 
in  its  bearing  upon  control. 

So  far  as  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  are  concerned, 
the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  although  the  study  contains  a 
great  amoimt  of  detail,  it  does  not  purport  to  be  a  compendium  of 
school  law.  Instead,  the  underlying  purpose  is  to  present  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  school  law  in  its  reference  to  the  question  of 
educational  control.  From  this  point  of  view,  portions  of  laws 
having  no  relation  to  the  question  of  control  have  been  eliminated, 
since  to  include  them  would  be  to  obscure  the  fimdamental  issue.^ 

In  its  original  form  this  study  of  control  in  elementary  education 
was  prepared  as  a  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Since  its 
acceptance  for  that  purpose  it  has  been  modified  so  as  to  include 
intervening  legislation. 

>  In  view  of  tlie  liBCt  that  State  aid  for  agriculture,  Industrial  education,  home  economics,  and  consolida- 
tion of  schools  has  received  extended  treatment  in  recent  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (see 
Bulletin,  1914,  Nos.  30, 37;  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1913,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XI;  1914,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XI),  the 
detailed  analysis  of  this  topic  prepared  by  the  author  for  inclusion  in  this  study  Is  printed  only  in  abstract 
i(pp.»-81). 
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The  sources  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  study  were  the  most 
recent  school  laws  of  the  various  States  as  issued  by  the  State  de- 
partments of  education,  supplemented  by  the  session  laws  of  the 
legislatures  in  session  since  the  date  of  publication  of  the  school  laws. 

For  stimulus  in  the  preparation  of  this  study  and  for  the  general 
spirit  pervading  it,  I  am  indebted  to  able  instructors  and  fellow  stu- 
dents at  Colmnbia  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  State  superintendents  throughout 
the  country  for  their  ready  replies,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  interpret  many  points  of  law.  Acknowledgment 
is  also  due  Mr.  James  C.  Boykin  and  other  members  of  the  Editorial 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  helpful  criticism.  My  chief 
debt  of  gratitude,  however,  is  to  my  wife,  Lillian  lone  MacDowell, 
who  with  unfailing  zeal  has  aided  most  materially  in  the  completion 
of  what  has  proved  to  be  an  arduous  undertaking. 

Theodore  L.  MacDowell. 

January  i,  1915. 
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STATE  VERSUS  LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

While  the  final  responsibility  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  American  schools  rests  with  each  individual  State,  there  is 
nevertheless  such  a  uniformity  in  ideals  and  in  legislation  that  to 
public  education,  more  than  to  any  other  social  institution,  may  the 
term  *' national"  be  applied.  Yet,  in  our  National  Constitution 
there  are  no  provisions  concerning  public  education.  Each  State  is 
free  to  adopt,  therefore,  any  one  of  several  policies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  schools.  First,  it  might  shun  any  and  all  responsi- 
bility in  the  education  of  the  child,  if  society  could  afford  to  adopt 
such  a  policy.  Second,  acting  through  central  authority,  the  State 
might  raise  all  moneys  and  assume  entire  control  of  education. 
Third,  it  might  govern  through  central  authority,  but  compel  local 
units  to  provide  the  entire  cost  by  local  taxation.  Fourth,  it  might 
take  a  more  superior  position,  and  through  its  central  authority 
encourage  and  cooperate  with  the  localities,  both  financially  and 
administratively,  giving  great  freedom  to  local  initiative,  but  reserv- 
ing final  power  to  itself,  to  be  exercised  when  necessary.  This  last- 
named  policy  furnishes  a  high  ethical  basis  for  educational  control; 
it  implies  a  delicate  balance  of  central  and  local  processes,  a  friendly 
attitude  of  the  State,  supreme  in  its  unity,  toward  the  weaker  unit, 
the  locality;  it  tends  to  perpetuate  what  has  been  regarded  as 
America's  birthright — the  freedom  of  local  government  to  operate 
within  the  constitutional  limits  estabhshed  by  the  State. 

Assuming  the  last  to  represent  actual  conditions,  this  study 
endeavors  primarily  to  determine,  by  an  analysis  of  State  school 
l^islation,*  the  present  status  and  trend  of  control  of  elementary 
education.^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  control,  legblation  pertaining  to  education 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  divisions  or  aspects.  In  the  first 
place,  a  State  may  establish  regulations,  either  mandatory  or  restric- 

1  The  study  deals  only  with  legislation  applying  generally  throughout  a  State  and  does  not  inolude  special 
legislatioo,  that  is,  acts  of  a  local  nature. 

*  "Elementary  education,'^  as  used  in  the  study,  denotes  what  is  corered  by  general  usage;  institutions 
ertablished  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  caro  and  education  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children,  are 
graerally  under  the  management  of  a  special  board  qf  trustees,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included. 
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10  CONTROL  OF  ELEMENTABY  EDUCATION. 

tive,  relating  to  certain  broad  aspects  of  educational  administration, 
which  localities  must  accept;  here  the  d^ee  of  State  control  will 
be  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  regulations  adopted.  In  the 
second  place,  a  State  may  organize  its  administrative  machinery  of 
educational  procedure  either  by  placing  certain  powers  in  the  hands 
of  central  agents  or  by  placing  such  powers  in  the  hands  of  local 
agents;  here,  obviously,  control  will  be  centralized  or  localized  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  nimiber  of  powers  delegated  to  central  agents 
on  the  one  hand  or  to  local  agents  on  the  other. 

By  an  analysis  of  these  two  phases  of  control  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  criteria  sufficiently  definite  for  adoption  as  standards  of 
measurement.  In  selecting  such  standards  the  effort  has  been  to 
choose,  first,  only  those  functions  that  are  generally  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  the  administration  of  public  elementary  education, 
and,  second,  a  variety  sufficient  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of 
each  of  the  various  State  school  systems.  These  standards  then 
have  been  analyzed  into  substandards  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
proper  classification  and  organization  of  necessary  detail.  It  is 
recognized  that  there  may  be  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  of  some  of  the  standards  or  substandards  adopted,  or 
as  to  their  grouping;  it  is  also  conceded  that  additional  standards 
might  have  been  included.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the 
range  of  standards  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  broad  to  compensate 
for  any  minor  errors  of  judgment  that  may  have  been  made  in  these 
respects.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  careful  study  of  school  legislation 
has  disclosed  these  standards  as  typical  and  as  apparently  well 
calculated  to  indicate  the  present  trend  of  control,  whether  central 
or  local.* 

FINANCE. 

The  policies  adopted  by  the  various  States  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  financial  matters  demand  first  attention  in  a  study  of  edu- 
cational control.  In  order  to  see  the  subject  of  public-school  finance 
in  its  relation  to  control  at  various  angles,  however,,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  different  standarck,  each  develop- 
ing a  different  phase  of  the  subject.  This  will  be  done  in  the  following 
pages,  each  section  dealing  with  a  separate  standard. 

1  In  order  to  insure  clearness  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  few  terms  that  are  in  frequent  use  throughout  this 
study— "local  unit"  or  "locality/*  "central  authority/'  "local  authority/'  "oentnlixation"  and  "locali- 
zation/' A  "local  unit"  or  "locality"  consists  of  any  politico-geographical  subdivision  of  a  State;  that  is, 
a  county,  a  township,  or  a  school  district.  "Central  authority  "  carries  out  constitutional  provisions  and 
legislative  enactments  for  a  State  at  large,  while  "  local  authority  "  carries  them  out  for  a  local  unit.  Finally, 
legislation  that  tends  to  impose  certain  mandates  or  restrictions  upon  local  authority  or  that  places  certain 
powers  and  duties  in  the  hands  of  central  authority  is  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  "centralisation;" 
while  the  absence  of  State  legislation  tending  to  impose  such  mandates  and  restrictions  on  local  authority, 
or  the  presence  of  legislation  placing  such  powers  and  duties  in  the  hands  of  local  authority,  is  to  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  "localization." 
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L  BASES  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  public-school  finance  is  the 
distribution  of  State  school  moneys  among  localities.*  For  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  control,  the  bases  upon  which  such  moneys  are 
generally  so  distributed  may  be  classified  into  two  general  groups: 
Group  1 — (a)  School  population;  (b)  valuation  of  taxable  property; 
Group  2— (a)  Attendance  of  pupils;  (6)  number  of  teachers  employed 
or  number  of  legal  schools  maintained;  (c)  inverse  property  valua- 
tion; (d)  ratio  of  local  school  tax  to  total  local  tax. 

In  some  States,  State  school  moneys  are  distributed  directly  to 
districts.  In  most  States,  State  moneys  are  distributed  to  coimties 
upon  designated  bases,  and  then  redistributed  to  districts  upon  the 
same  bases.  In  a  few  States,  which  are  treated  separately,  the  bases 
for  redistribution  among  districts  are  different  from  the  bases  for  dis- 
tribution among  counties. 

GROUP  1. 

Thirty-three  States  distribute  State  school  moneys  on  bases  in- 
cluded in  the  first  group,  namely,  school  population  and  valuation 
of  taxable  property. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming  distribute  State  school  funds  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  In 
Maine  all  of  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  1^  mills,  also  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  also  one-half  the  sum  received  by  the 
State  from  the  tax  on  the  franchises  of  savings  banks,  and  one-half  the  sum  assessed 
upon  the  deposits  of  trust  and  banking  companies  are  distributed  among  the  several 
towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  therein;  further,  one-third  of  the  common- 
school  fund  (an  additional  State  tax  of  IJ  mills)  is  distributed  on  a  school  population 
basis,  and  two-thirds  on  a  property  valuation  basis. 

GROUP  2. 

Eleven  States  distribute  on  bases  belonging  to  the  second  group, 
namely,  attendance  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers  employed  or  the 
number  of  legal  schools  maintained,  inverse  property  valuation,  and 
ratio  of  local  school  tax  to  total  local  tax. 

California  distributes  on  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the 
average  daily  attendance;  Delaware,  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  Florida, 
on  the  average  attendance.  Massachusetts  distributes  among  towns  whose  assessed 
property  valuation  does  not  exceed  $2,500,000,  a  part  of  its  moneys  being  apportioned 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  town  and  the  remainder 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  the  ratio  of  local  school  tax  to  the  entire  town  tax, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  State  funds  received.    Minnesota  distributes  on  the  num- 

1  Special  appropriations,  or  ^propriations  deducted  from  State  school  moneys  before  the  regular  dls- 
tribotioQ  is  made,  are  disregarded  in  this  chapter  because  of  their  lack  of  general  applicability. 
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ber  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school  for  at  least  40  days;  Missouri,  on  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  and  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance;  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school  for  not  less  than  two  weeks  during 
the  year  and  on  an  inverse  property  valuation  basis;  *  New  York,  on  inverse  property 
valuation 2  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  South  Carolina,  on  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  day  school  for  at  least  10  school  days  or  evening  school  for  at  least 
20  evenings;  Vermont,  on  the  percentage  of  the  grand  list  (total  local  tax)  expended 
for  current  expenses  in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  on  the  number  of  teachers  with  spe- 
cific qualifications  employed  in  rural  schools,  and  the  remainder  on  the  nimiber  of  legal 
schools  maintained;^  and  Washington,  on  the  total  number  of  days'  attendance.* 

COMBINATION  OF  GROUP  1  AND  GROUP  2. 

The  four  remaining  States  distribute  on  bases  listed  under  both 
groups: 

Nevada  distributes  70  per  cent  of  the  State  distributive  school  fund  (entire  State 
school  fund)  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  30  per  cent  on  school  popula- 
tion. New  Jersey  distributes  the  State  school  fund  on  the  total  number  of  days* 
attendance;  while  the  State  appropriation  of  at  least  $100,000,  the  proceeds  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  State  school  tax,  and  a  part  of  the  State  railroad  tax  are  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxable  real  and  personal  estate  in  each  county. 
Pennsylvania  distributes  one-half  of  the  State  appropriation  on  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  and  one-half  on  the  school  population.  In  Rhode  Island  the  sum  of  $100 
is  apportioned  to  each  school,  not  exceeding  15  in  number  in  any  one  town,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  State  school  money  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  school  popula- 
tion. 

REDISTRIBUTION   BY  COUNTIES   ON   CHANGED   BASIS. 

In  a  few  States,  State  school  moneys  are  distributed  to  counties 
on  one  basis  and  redistributed  among  districts  on  a  different  basis. 
Generally,  the  evident  purpose  of  such  a  policy  is  to  have  the  State 
moneys  reach  the  final  local  unit  of  distribution  upon  a  more  equit- 
able basis  than  that  of  the  original  distribution. 

In  Alabama,  State  school  moneys  are  distributed  to  counties  upon  a  school  popu- 
lation basis  and  redistributed  among  the  districts  and  townships  in  such  manner 
as  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  school  terms  of  equal  duration.  In  Arizona,  the 
basis  of  distribution  among  coimties  is  school  population;  from  county  to  districts 
the  basis  of  redistribution  is  average  daily  attendance,  with  the  proviso  that  each 
district  must  be  apportioned  at  least  |1 ,000.  In  Idaho,  the  basis  of  distribution  among 
counties  is  school  population;  the  method  of  redistribution  among  districts  is  as 
foUows:  Two-thirds  of  all  public-school  moneys  are  apportioned  on  a  School-popula- 
tion basis;  5  per  cent  of  the  remaining  one-third,  or  such  of  the  same  as  may  be  needed, 

1  The  Inverse  property  valuation  basis  applies  only  to  an  additional  amount  distributed  among  towns 
of  not  more  than  3,500  inhabitants  and  whose  property  valuation  ranges  from  12,000  to  17,000  per  pupil 
in  average  attendance. 

>  So  far  as  this  basis  is  ooncemed,  it  applies  to  districts  of  various  property  assessments  up  to  $00,000. 
Districts  and  cities  having  property  valuation  above  that  amount  receive  a  fixed  sum. 

*  A  legal  school  is  one  which  has  been  maintained  during  any  school  year  at  least  150  days,  including 
holidasrs  and  others  allowed  by  law,  unless  said  school  was  ordered  closed  by  the  local  health  officer  on 
account  of  an  epidemic,  and  In  which  the  average  dally  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  not  less  than  six, 
and  which  has  been  taught  by  a  duly  qualified  and  legally  certificated  teacher  whose  register  has  been 
kept  and  relumed  as  required  by  law. 

*  The  attendance  of  pupils  of  legal  school  age  duly  roi>orted  as  being  in  private  schools  is  included. 
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18  apportioiied  among  the  rural  high-school  districts  and  districts  oiganized  under  the 
consolidation  plan  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  therein;  50 
per  cent  of  the  remainder,  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed,  is  used  for  the  relief  of  all 
districts  which  are  unable  to  maintain  the  minimum  term;  the  balance  is  apportioned 
among  the  several  districts  per  capita  per  school  child.  In  Nebraska,  the  basis  for 
dis^bution  among  counties  is  school  population;  State  funds,  increased  by  proceeds 
ol  fines  and  licenses,  are  redistributed  among  districts  as  follows,  one-fourth  equally 
and  three-fourths  according  to  school  population.  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  school 
fund  is  distributed  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  total  days*  attendance,  while  the  State 
appropriation  of  at  least  1100,000,  the  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  railroad  tax  are  distributed  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  ratables;  all  such  funds  are  redistributed  among  districts  on  a  combined 
teacher  and  total  days'  attendance  basis.  In  South  Dakota,  State  school  moneys 
are  distributed  to  counties  upon  a  school-population  basis,  and  redistributed  among 
the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  of  State-owned  indemnity  and  endowment 
lands  in  each  school  district,  with  the  proviso  that  the  amount  received  by  any  dis- 
trict in  any  year  may  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  5  cents  per  acre  or  |250  per 
school. 

DISCUSSION. 

Unfortunately  the  bases  selected  by  State  legislatures  for  the 
distribution  of  school  moneys  do  not  always  produce  the  desired 
resxdt — that  is,  an  equalization  of  educational  advantages  throughout 
the  State.  Distribution  either  on  a  property-valuation  basis  or  a 
school-population  basis  appears  at  first  thought  to  be  fair,  but  may 
result  in  aiding  most  the  very  localities  that  are  best  able  to  care  for 
themselves  and  in  slighting  those  that  can  iU  afford  to  be  neglected. 
That  is,  distribution  on  a  property-valuation  basis  means  that  the 
richer  localities  receive  the  greater  amoimt  of  State  support,  irre- 
spective of  their  real  educational  needs,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
proportionate  to  wealth.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  neither 
of  the  two  States  that  have  adopted  this  basis — ^Maine  and  New 
Jersey — apportions  all  of  its  school  moneys  on  such  basis  alone. 

While  the  inequality  of  distribution  on  a  school-population  basis 
is  probably  not  so  marked  as  it  is  on  a  property-valuation  basis, 
nevertheless  inequahty  exists  to  a  considerable  degree.  By  school 
population  is  meant  the  total  number  of  children  of  certain  ages 
residing  in  a  given  locality.  These  ages  are  not  coincident  with  the 
ages  of  compulsory  attendance,  but  extend  over  a  greater  period. 
Therefore,  it  may  so  happen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  two  locaUties 
having  school  populations  of  the  same  size,  that  the  one  which  does 
not  enforce  the  compulsory-attendance  law  nor  encourage  the  attend- 
ance of  children  before  and  after  the  compulsory-attendance  age, 
nor  provide  kindergarten  and  high-school  faciUties,  may  receive 
relatively  more  per  pupil  in  actual  attendance  than  the  other  locality 
which  does  all  of  these  things.  Therefore,  the  more  a  locality  fosters 
its  schools,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  local  school  tax  which  it  has 
to  levy.     The  more  progressive  a  locaUty  is,  the  greater  does  the 
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inequity  under  this  method  of  distribution  become.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  here  the  corrective  which  Michigan  has  adopted,  namely, 
that  when  any  school  district  shall  have  on  hand  enough  funds  to 
meet  its  needs,  the  children  in  said  district — 

shall  not  be  counted  in  the  apportionment  until  the  amount  of  money  in  the  primary- 
school  interest  fund  in  said  district  is  insufficient  to  pay  teachers'  wages  or  tuition 
for  the  next  ensuing  two  years. 

All  of  the  bases  in  the  second  group  seem  to  be  more  equitable 
than  those  so  far  considered.  An  inverse  property  valuation  basis 
has  as  its  fimdamental  purpose  an  equalization  of  educational  advan- 
tages, inasmuch  as  the  poorer  localities  receive  more  or  relatively 
more  than  the  richer  locaUties,  which  are  better  able  to  support  their 
schools  by  local  tax;  while  the  distribution  of  moneys  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  a  locality  appropriates  for  its  schools  the  more  it  will 
receive  from  the  State  has  stimulation  of  local  support  as  its  purpose. 
The  other  bases,  that  is,  attendance  of  pupils  and  nimaber  of  teachers 
employed,  are  also  not  only  more  equitable  than  the  bases  imder  the 
first  heading,  but  they  also  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  local 
authorities  to  constant  activity.  On  the  one  basis,  local  authorities 
must  see  that  children  are  encouraged  to  attend  school;  on  the  other 
basis,  a  State  offers  an  inducement  to  local  authorities  to  employ  a 
number  of  teachers  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

The  methods  of  distributing  State  school  funds  on  a  school  popula- 
tion basis  or  on  a  property  valuation  basis  have  no  doubt  been 
adopted  on  account  of  simpUcity,  but  little  control  exists  under  such 
methods  of  distribution.  The  modification  of  the  method  of  distrib- 
uting on  a  property  valuation  basis — that  is,  inversely  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  locality — indicates  a  rise  of  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  attempting  to  secure  equaUty  of  educational  opportunity  and 
suggests  central  control.  The  methods  of  distributing  on  the  bases 
of  attendance  or  of  nimiber  of  teachers  employed  have  doubtless  been 
adopted  in  order  to  establish  a  closer  correlation  between  need  and 
award,  and  the  method  of  distribution  according  to  the  ratio  of  local 
school  tax  to  total  local  tax  has  for  its  purpose  the  direct  recognition 
of  local  initiative;  but  all  these  methods  have  also  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  central  control. 

From  this  analysis,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of  distribution 
of  State  school  funds  the  present  status  of  educational  control  is 
that  of  incomplete  and  ineffective  centralization.  Fimdamentally, 
the  distribution  of  State  school  moneys  is  in  itself  a  central  and  a 
centralizing  process,  but  in  only  a  comparatively  few  States  do  the 
methods  of  distribution  in  vogue  give  opportimity  for  the  exercise 
of  eflScient  central  control;  practically,  therefore,  a  safer  characteriza- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  analysis  would  be  to  say  that  they  indicate 
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an  actual  condition  of  localization  rather  than  of  centralization. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  States  endeavor  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  encoiu^age 
local  effort  and  local  initiative  by  adopting  distributive  bases  looking 
toward  these  ends,  to  that  extent  will  centralized  control  become 
increasingly  effective. 
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n.  EXTENT  OF  RESTRICTION.  ATTACHED  TO  THE  LOCAL  EXPENDITURB 
OF  STATE  SCHOOL  MONEYS.^ 

The  preceding  standard  disclosed  the  fact  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  supports,  to  some  extent  at  least,  its  free  public  schools.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of  State  school  moneys  is  in 
itself  a  centralizing  process,  the  standard  was  analyzed  as  to  the 
various  bases  upon  which  such  moneys  are  distributed  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  centralization  inherent  in  each  method.  The 
standard  now  to  be  considered  carries  the  analysis  in  a  somewhat 
diflFerent  direction;  irrespective  of  the  basis  or  bases  upon  which 
State  school  moneys  are  distributed  in  each  of  the  various  States,  the 
extent  of  restriction  placed  upon  localities  in  the  expenditure  of  such 
moneys  also  indicates  the  degree  of  centralization.  If  a  State  dis- 
tributes the  entire  amount  of  its  regular  allotment  of  State  school 
moneys  to  be  expended  for  a  specific  purpose  or  for  specific  pmposes 
and  none  other,  restriction  may  be  said  to  be  complete  and  control 
central.  If  a  State  distributes  a  part  of  the  State  school  moneys 
imder  certain  restrictions  as  to  expenditure  and  the  remainder  unre- 
strictedly, then  restriction  may  be  said  to  be  partial  and  control 
divided.  If  a  State  distributes  moneys  without  any  restriction  what- 
ever as  to  their  expenditure  by  a  local  unit,  then  we  may  say  that 
the  expenditure  of  State  school  moneys  is  unrestricted  and  control 
local. 

COMPLETE   RESTRICTION. 

In  order  that  all  children,  no  matter  what  their  social  or  economic 
level,  may  receive  at  the  public  expense  the  foundations  of  education, 
23  States  *  designate  in  their  school  laws  the  specific  purpose  or  pur- 
poses for  which  State  school  moneys  are  to  be  expended  by  localities. 

In  13  of  these  23  States— California,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  MisBouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin  *— all  State  school  moneys  appropriated  to  the  localities  must  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  an  expense  constituting  a 
large  portion  of  public  school  expenditures. 

In  the  remaining  10  States,  State  school  moneys  must  also  be  applied  primarily  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  but  not  exclusively  to  this  purpose,  the  following 

1  The  mooeys  referred  to  in  this  chapter  include  funds  distributed  in  the  regular  apportionment  to  looai 
units  generally  and  not  funds  distributed  under  special  conditions  or  for  special  purposes. 

sArisona,  CaUfomia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,.  Maine,  Maryland,  M^^higMi^ 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Virginia,  West  Vh^hiia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoniing. 

*  Section  558,  page  253,  school  laws  of  1911,  provides  that  the  money  received  from  the  State  (Wisconsin) 
by  each  district  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages;  the  constitution  provides 
that  the  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools  and  the  purchase  of  suitaMe 
libraries  and  apparatus  therefor.  Whether  these  apparently  conflicting  provisions  can  be  reconciled  or 
not,  it  is  certafai  that  the  legislature  here  requires  that  districts  shall  pay  each  year  for  teachers'  wages  an 
amount  equal  to  that  received  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund.— (Interpretation  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent.) 
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additional  porpoeee  being  included:  In  Arizona,  for  salaries  of  other  employees  and 
for  other  contingent  expenses  and,  in  Colorado,  for  necessary  school  expenses,  pro- 
vided, in  both  States,  that  if  any  balance  remains  after  the  expense  of  maintaining 
school  for  the  prescribed  term  has  actually  been  paid,  such  balance  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes  specified  by  law;  in  Delaware  and  Wyoming,  for  furnishing  free  texts; 
in  Maine,  for  teachers'  board,  fuel,  janitors*  service,  conveyance  of  pupils,  and  tuition 
and  board. of  pupils;  in  Maryland,  for  free  texts  and  stationery;  in  Michigan,  for  tui- 
tion and  transportation  of  school  children;  in  New  Jersey,  for  fuel,  transportation,  and 
tuidonof  pupils;  in  Ohio,  for  salaries  of  superintendents;  in  Utah,  for  compensating 
county  superintendents,  including  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
for  the  expenses  of  county  institutes. 

PARTLA.L  RESTRICTION. 

The  other  form  of  restriction  attached  to  the  expenditure  of  State 
school  moneys  by  localities  may  be  termed  partial.  A  State  may 
require  that  State  school  moneys  must  first  of  all  be  expended  for  a 
specified  purpose,  permitting  localities  to  expend  the  remainder,  if 
any,  for  other  purposes;  or  it  may  require  localities  to  set  aside  a 
specified  portion  or  percentage  of  State  school  moneys  for  a  certain 
purpose,  permitting  localities  to  dispose  of  the  remainder;  or  it  may 
forbid  the  use  of  State  school  moneys  for  certain  purposes,  but  permit 
localities  to  expend  such  moneys  for  any  other  purpose.  Seven  States 
adopt  this  form  of  restriction. 

In  Alabama,  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
schools  may  be  used  or  expended  otherwise  than  for  the  payment  of  teachers  employed ;  ^ 
and  no  school  moneys  distributed  to  the  various  counties  from  State  school  revenue 
may  be  paid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses,  for  school- 
room furniture,  or  for  any  other  contingent  expenses  of  schools.  In  Arkansas,  the  com- 
mon-school fund  apportioned  by  the  State  may  not  be  used  for  building  purposes; 
$25  of  this  sum,  however,  may  be  expended  annually  in  each  district  for  maps  and 
other  supplies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  and  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  electors.  In  Massachusetts,  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  common- 
school  fund  may  be  applied  to  the  piurchase  of  books  of  reference,  maps,  and  appara- 
tus. In  New  Hampshire,  one-fifth  of  the  portion  of  the  literary  fund  (State  school 
fund)  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  blackboards,  dictionaries,  maps,  charts,  and 
school  apparatus;  the  remainder  must  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  In 
Oregon,  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  from  the  irreducible  school  fund 
(State  school  fund)  must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachere'  salaries.  In  Texas, 
State  school  moneys  must  be  used  exclusively  for  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
of  superintendents,  and  for  fees  for  taking  the  school  census;  provided  that,  if  there 
should  be  any  surplus  after  schools  have  been  maintained  for  at  least  8  months,  such 
surplus  may  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  the 
district  concerned.  In  Washington,  State  funds  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
current  use  of  the  common  schools,  and  may  not  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  or  to  permanent  improvements  thereon. 

I  The  legislature  may,  by  a  voteof  two-tbirdBof  each  bouse,  suspend  the  operation  of  this  constitutional 
provision. 
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DISCUSSION. 

This  examination  of  State  school  laws  has  shown  that  in  30  States  * 
the  expenditure  of  State  school  moneys  by  locaUties  is  restricted,  in 
23  of  these  States  the  form  of  restriction  being  complete  and  in  7 
States  partial.  In  18  States*  State  school  moneys  are  distributed 
to  the  various  locaUties  without  any  restriction  whatever  as  to  expend- 
iture. From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  State  school  moneys  control  is  divided,  with  a  tendency 
toward  centralization. 

In  itself  restriction  of  the  expenditure  of  State  school  fimds  by 
locaUties  indicates  a  marked  form  of  centraUzation.  Such  restriction 
of  State  school  funds  has  no  doubt  arisen  because  the  several  States 
adopting  this  restriction  consider  it  their  duty  to  see  that  school 
moneys  are  wisely  and  economically  utilized.  That  is,  they  beUeve 
that  when  a  State  has  received  from  the  Federal  Government  a  land 
grant  for  education  purposes  or  when  a  State  determines  to  coUect  a 
general  State  school  tax  or  decides  to  utiUze  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
arising  from  natural  resom^ces  for  school  purposes,  it  can  not  relieve 
itself  of  the  responsibiUty  of  a  wise  and  economical  expenditure  of 
such  money. 

Extent  of  restriction  attached  to  the  expenditure  of  State  school  moneys. 


states. 

Comploto. 

Partial. 

States. 

Complete. 

Partial 

Alabftina 

X 

Nevada 

X 

Arizona 

X 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

New  Jersey 

X 
X 
X 
X 

C^Ufnmi^,,  , 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

New  York 

Colorado 

North  Dakota 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Delaware 

Oregon 

X 

Kentucky 

Rhode  Island 

X 

Mftiri^ 

Texas 

X 

Maryland 

Utah 

X 
X 

iiassacbusotts 

X 

Virginia 

Michigan 

X 
X 
X 
X 

WfM«hlT>rt/>n ,    .      , 

X 

Minnesota 

Wi»s1:  Vlfginlft 

X 
X 
X 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

in.  STATE  AH).' 


Distinct  from  the  regular  distribution  of  State  school  fimds  and  the 
study  of  restrictions  attached  to  their  expenditure  is  the  appropria- 
tion conditionally  of  State  school  moneys  imder  the  usual  designation 
of  "State  aid.''*    State  aid,  so  defined,  consists  of  funds  supple- 

» Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ghiia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

>  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont. 

*  See  note  on  p.  7. 

*  At  times  legislatton  providing  for  State  aid  becomei  practically  inoperative  because  of  the  fl^lure  of 
leglslatareB  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 
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mental  to  the  general  school  funds  granted  under  restrictions  either 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  locaUties  to  carry  out  their  educational 
ideals  or  to  meet  their  pressing  educational  needs.  When  a  State 
offers  funds  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  locatities  to  meet  pressing 
needs,  the  usual  restriction  is  that  the  maximum  tax  specified  by 
law  must  have  been  levied  before  State  aid  will  be  granted.  When 
aid  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  localities  to  carry  out  their 
educational  ideals,  there  are  other  conditions  attached,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  that  locaUties  must  first  raise  a  certain  sum  by 
taxation,  subscription,  or  otherwise,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  State  aid  is  desired. 

In  granting  State  aid  imder  existing  practices  a  State  may  make 
annual  appropriations,  biennial  appropriations,  or  it  may  make 
special  appropriations.  It  may  enact  that  an  order  be  drawn  directly 
upon  the  State  treasury,  or  it  may  designate  the  special  State  fimd 
or  funds  from  which  the  aid  is  to  be  drawn;  it  may  retain  each  year 
from  the  general  distribution  of  State  school  moneys  a  certain  amount, 
or  it  may  make  provision  for  State  aid  only  when  a  balance  remains 
from  the  regular  apportionment  of  school  moneys. 

Usually,  State  aid  is  granted  in  annual  installments,  the  gross 
annual  amount  available  for  distribution  among  locaUties  for  any 
one  purpose  being  Umited  by  legislative  action.  The  provision  is 
also  rather  generally  made  that,  if  the  amoimt  of  State  aid  appro- 
priated is  insufficient  to  aid  all  schools  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
needs,  the  amount  available  is  either  to  be  prorated  among  all  the 
schools  that  have  compUed  with  conditions  thereto  or  else  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  districts  which  are  in  greatest  need. 

State  aid  is  granted  in  34  States.*  The  purposes  for  which  aid  is 
granted  vary,  comprising  the  following:  (1)  Maintenance  of  a  mini- 
mmn  school  term,  including  an  equalization  of  educational  advan- 
tages; (2)  employment  of  qualified  teachers  and  the  payment  to 
teachers  of  a  minimum  salary;  (3)  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
school  Ubraries;  (4)  erecting  and  furnishing  schoolhouses;  (5)  supply- 
ing free  textbooks;  (6)  establishment  and  maintenance  of  local  school 
supervision;  (7)  extension  of  elementary  school  work  or  enlargement 
of  the  sphere  of  pubUc  elementary  education;  (8)  improvement  of 
rural  school  conditions,  including  improvement  of  ruriJ  schools,  the 
establishment  of  graded  schools,  consoUdation  of  schools,  and  pro- 
vision for  transportation;  (9)  increase  in  the  average  length  of  the 
school  term;  and  (10)  support  of  teachers'  institutes. 

(xrants  of  State  aid  for  each  of  the  preceding  piuT)oses  are  closely 
restricted  by  State  legislation.     Owing  to  the  varying  character  of 

1  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connectlcat,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
ehuaetto,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island,  South 
CHoUna,  TamesMe,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virgtaila,  West  Virginia,  Wisooniin. 
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these  restrictions^  they  are  grouped  for  purpose  of  analysis  under 
(a)  general  restrictions  and  (b)  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  aid 
granted. 

MAINTENANOB  OP  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  State  aid  is  granted  is  the 
rather  general  one  of  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  including 
an  equalization  of  educational  advantages.  In  granting  aid  for 
such  purpose,  central  authority  has  a  wide  field  for  effective  op- 
eration.   At  the  present  time  17  States  adopt  this  policy. 

General  restrictions. — In  14  of  theae  States,^  aid  is  proffered  when  localities  are 
financially  unable  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  So  far  as  the  three  re- 
maining States  are  concerned,  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont  aid  is  granted  when 
localities  actually  have  lived  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  law;  in  Nevada,  only 
to  districts  formed  after  the  regular  apportionment  of  funds  has  been  made,  provided 
the  new  district  has  employed  a  competent  teacher  and  secured  a  proper  building. 
As  to  the  14  States  included  in  the  laiger  group,  in  12  of  them  aid  is  granted  only  when 
localities  have  levied  the  maximum  amount  required  by  law;  in  Montana,  the  r^:u- 
lar  tax  must  have  been  levied,  and  in  North  Carolina,  a  specified  tax.  In  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  North  Carolina  still  other  conditions  are 
attached  to  the  grants. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — ^The  amount  of  aid  varies:  In  Colorado,  Maine,  N(»1h 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  West  Viiginia,  special  appropriations  ranging 
from  15,000  to  $250,000  in  the  aggregate  are  made  annually.  In  Connecticut,  locali- 
ties receive  such  an  amount  as  will  enable  them  to  expend  $25  for  each  child  in  aver- 
age attendance;  in  Idaho,  50  per  cent  of  any  amount  remaining  from  the  r^ular 
apportionment  of  school  moneys;  in  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico, 
an  amount  necessary  to  bring  the  school  term  up  to  the  minimum;  in  Kansas,  three- 
fourths  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  minifnnm 
term  and  the  annual  income  of  the  district  from  all  sources;  in  Maine,  in  unorganized 
townships,  so  much  of  the  interest  on  the  reserve  land  fund  as  added  to  the  per  capita 
tax  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schools;  in  Missouri,  an  amount  sufiScient  to  make 
up  the  deficit  in  maintaining  schools  for  eight  months,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $80  per 
district;  in  Montana,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  levy  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent 
of  1  mill,  for  extending  the  school  term  beyond  six  months;  in  Nevada,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  teachers*  salaries  in  districts  formed  after  the  regular  apportion- 
ment has  been  made.  In  Tennessee,  10  percent  of  the  general  education  fund  is  set 
aside  as  a  special  fund,  a  part  of  which  is  used  for  equalizing  school  terms  throughout 
the  State. 

EMPLOYMENT      OF      QUALIFIED      TEACHERS      AND      THE      PAYMENT     TO 
TEACHERS  OF  A   MINIMUM  SALARY. 

State  aid  is  granted  in  eight  States,  either  on  a  basis  of  teacher 
efficiency  or  on  a  basis  of  minimum  salary. 

General  restrictions. — In  adopting  this  policy,  three  States^  place  a  premium  upon 
teacher  efilciency  by  making  it  worth  while  for  localities  to  employ  only  well-quali- 
fied teachers;  and  five  States  '  assist  localities  to  pay  to  teachers  at  least  a  minimum 

1  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  MexiQO, 
North  Carolhia,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia. 
t  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin. 
*  Colorado,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  West  Virginia. 
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salary  for  the  Tninimiim  term.  On  the  first  basis,  teacher  efficiency  is  determined 
by  the  grade  of  certificate  held  or  by  the  quality  of  the  teaching  work  done;  on  the 
second,  localities,  in  order  to  receive  State  aid,  must  show  that  they  have,  among 
other  things,  levied  the  maximum  tax  and  that  funds  are  still  insufficient  to  pay  the 

Tninimiim  salary. 

Rettrietions  as  to  amount. — ^In  Minnesota,  the  amount  olaid  granted  ranges  from  $75 
to  $150  per  teacher  annually,  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  is  |2  per  teacher  per  week;  and  in  Wisconsin,  $50  per  school  annually  for 
three  years.  In  Ohio,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia  the  grant  is  a  suln  sufficient  to  pay 
teaches  the  minimum  salary  for  the  minimum  term;  in  Colorado,  not  more  than 
$60,000  of  the  State  public-school  income  fund  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  State  pays  one-half  the  excess  $400  is  over  the  salary  paid  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  minimum-salary  law. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

Grants  of  State  aid  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary school  libraries  are  made  in  11  Stat^.*  In  only  one 
State'  is  aid  granted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  teachers  and  the 
establishment  of  a  pedagogical  library. 

'  General  restrictions. — The  conditions  attached  to  such  grants  may  be  met  very 
easily,  the  most  general  one  being  that  when  localities  (generally  through  patrons 
and  friends  of  the  school)  raise  a  specified  sum,  the  State  contributes  a  like  or 
otherwise  stated  amount;  in  four  States'  the  county  or  district  is  also  required  to 
appropriate  an  additional  sum.  In  ^ve  States,''  the  books  must  be  selected  from 
lists  approved  by  central  authorities — ^the  State  superintendent,  the  State  board  of 
education,  or  the  State  high-school  board — ^and  the  libraries  must  be  governed  by 
rules  laid  down  by  the  same  authorities. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — ^The  amounts  granted  range  from  $10  to  $20  annually 
for  establishment  of  libraries  and  $5  and  $10  annually  for  maintenance.  In  Alabama, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  $10  is  granted  annually;  in  Connecticut,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina,  $10  for  establishment  and  $5  for  maintenance;  in  Connecticut, 
if  there  are  more  than  100  pupils,  $10  additional  for  establishment  and  $5  additional 
fcff  maintenance  for  every  100  or  fractional  part  of  100  pupils  in  excess  of  the  first 
100;  in  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee,  $20  for  establishment  and  $10  for  maintenance; 
in  New  York,  $18  for  establishment  and  $2  additional  per  teacher  employed  for  the 
legal  term;  in  Minnesota,  one-half  the  purchase  price,  not  exceeding  $20  for  the  first 
year  and  $10  for  any  subsequent  year;  in  Rhode  Island,  one-half  the  amount  ex- 
pended at  the  rate  of  $10  per  school,  not  exceeding  $200  in  any  one  town.  In  New 
Jersey,  $100  is  granted  annually  for  the  establishment  of  a  county  teachers'  library 
and  not  lees  than  $50  or  more  than  $100  annually  for  maintenance. 

ERECTING  AND  FUBNISHING  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

In  New  Mexico,  when  the  regular  income  of  a  school  district  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  school  for  five  months,  appUcation  may  be 
made  to  the  State  for  funds  to  build  a  schoolhouse  or  to  complete  or 
properly  furnish  a  schoolhouse.     If  the  State  superintendent  and 

1  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Itland, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia. 

*  New  Jersey. 

*  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Booth  CaroUna,  Virginia. 

*  Maryland,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 
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the  attorney  general  approve  the  application,  the  State  pays  not 
more  than  $300  for  building  or  completing  a  schoolhouse  nor  more 
than  $50  for  furnishing  a  schoolroom,  provided  the  district  fm*- 
nishes  in  labor  or  money  at  least  one-third  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, completion,  or  fmnishing,  and  procures  title  in  fee  simple  to 
the  site.  Any  district  receiving  such  aid  must,  when  there  is  a 
surplus  remaining  in  the  funds  after  the  expenses  for  maintaining 
a  five  months'  term  have  been  paid,  pay  such  surplus  to  the  State 
until  the  amoimt  advanced  has  been  refunded. 

FREE   TEXTS. 

In  Missouri,  whenever  provision  is  made  for  the  furnishing  of  free 
texts  to  all  pupils  in  at  least  the  first  four  grades  in  the  public  schools 
of  a  district,  liie  coimty  subapportions  annually  to  each  such  school 
district  from  the  county  foreign  insurance  tax  moneys  received  from 
the  State  an  amoimt  to  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  niunber 
of  children  on  the  last  enumeration  list  by  the  ratio  used  by  the 
State  auditor  in  making  the  distribution  of  such  moneys  among 
the  coimties  of  the  State.* 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Requests  on  the  part  of  locaUties  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
States  have  popularized  the  custom  of  granting  State  aid  for  local 
supervision,  of  which  there  are  two  forms,  (1)  county,  town,  or  dis- 
trict supervision,  and  (2)  union  supervision.  The  States  which  grant 
aid  for  county,  town,  or  district  supervision  are  Connecticut,  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  In 
the  same  group  of  States,  excepting  Tennessee  but  including  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  the  legislatures  also  grant  aid  to 
localities  forming  a  union  for  supervisory  purposes. 

General  restrictiona,-— The  conditaons  attached  to  grants  for  county,  town,  district, 
or  union  supervision  are  simple  and  similar  in  the  nine  States^  in  which  aid  b  given 
for  such  purpose.  In  seven  of  these  States,'  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  schools 
maintained,  a  certain  number  of  teachers  employed,  or  a  certain  population;  in  seven ^ 
the  superintendent  or  superviscn*  employed  must  possess  certain  qualifications,  and 
in  five^  he  must  devote  all  of  his  time  to  superintendence;  in  seven* It  is  specified 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  must  be  paid  by  the 
employing  local  unit. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — ^The  amount  of  aid  granted  ranges  from  $350  upward ;  in 
Tenne«iee  the  maximum  amount  of  aid  toward  the  salary  of  a  county  superintendent 
is  $350,  and  toward  the  salary  of  a  supervisor  an  amount  not  exceeding  what  is  paid 

1 A  school  district  oontaiiiing  an  inooiixvated  town  <rdty  « 

t  Connecticut,  Maine,  llassachtiaetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Tennea 
see,  Vermont. 
«Comiecticut,  Maine,  Massachnsetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vcmumt. 
« Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont. 
A  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Tennessee  (for  maximum  aid),  Vermont  (for  maximam  aid). 
•Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampahtre,  Rhode  Island,  Touieasee,  Vermont. 
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for  such  purpose  by  the  county  board  of  education;  in  New  Jersey  $600  is  granted 
annually  toward  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  and  $400  toward  the  salary  of  an 
aaaistant  superintendent;  in  Rhode  Island  the  amount  granted  is  $750;  in  Connecti- 
cut, Maine,  and  New  York  the  amount  granted  is  $800,  or  not  exceeding  $800;  in 
Massachusetts  the  amount  is  $1,250;  in  Vermont  the  maximum  amount  is  $1,300; 
in  New  Hampshire  the  State  pays  one-half  of  the  superintendent's  salary. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  SPHERE  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  solution  of  current  social  problems,  the  public  elementary 
school  has  been  called  upon  to  broaden  its  curriculum  and  to  offer 
increasing  advantages.  Such  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  been  encouraged  in  15  different  States^  by 
grants  of  State  aid.  In  this  extension,  localities,  as  a  rule,  take  the 
initiative  by  introducing  and  maintaining  special  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. States  respond,  not  only  in  a  financial  way,  but  by  the  selec- 
tion of  certain  central  authorities,  usually  the  State  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  State  board  of  education,  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  instruction  and  expenditures.  The  extension  of  elementary  school 
work  includes  such  phases  as  vocational  education,  including  manual 
training;  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  day  schools  for  the 
deaf  or  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind ;  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  evening  schools;  the  compilation  and  teaching  of  local  history  and 
local  geography;  and  provision  for  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION,    INCLUDING   MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  public  elementary  school  extension  is  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  vocational  education,  including 
manual  training.  Ten  States  ^  make  annual  grants  for  such 
purpose." 

General  restrictions. — The  conditions  attached  to  the  grants  refer  mainly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  minimum  school  term,  equipment  of  buildings,  courses  of  study,  and 
qualifications  of  teachers.  In  all  of  the  States,  except  Tennessee,  the  schools  or  their 
courses  of  instruction  must  have  the  approval  of  central  authoritiee — the  State  super- 
intendent, the  State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  high-school  board. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — State  aid  for  the  purposes  under  consideration  is  some- 
times granted  as  a  definite  sum  and  sometimes  as  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount 
raised  by  the  locality  concerned. 

In  Indiana  the  grant  is  toward  the  salary  of  a  county  agent  appointed  to  encourage 
practical  education  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science;  one-half  the  amount  paid  by 
the  county  for  such  purpose  is  granted,  such  aid  not  to  exceed  $1,000  annually  per 
cotmty. 

In  Vermont,  when  a  grammar  school  has  been  maintained  with  a  course  in  manual 
training,  $260  a  year  is  granted. 

1  CooQectlcut,  Kansas,  Ifaine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 

t  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin. 

*  A  munbcr  of  States  grant  aid  for  vocational  schools  which  are  open  to  children  over  14  years  of  age, 
irrespective  of  their  completion  of  elementary  school  work.   Such  legislation  is  not  included  in  this  study. 
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In  Maine,  when  instruction  in  manual  training  or  domestic  science  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools,  two-thirds  of  the  total  salary  paid  to  «ach 
teacher  is  granted. 

In  Maryland,  when  colored  industrial  schools  have  been  established  and  main- 
tained, $1,500  annually  is  granted. 

In  Minnesota  a  graded  school  maintaining  a  course  in  agriculture  and  either  home 
economics  or  manual  training  receives  $1,000  annually;  a  graded  or  consolidated  rural 
school  with  certain  equipment  and  trained  instructors  giving  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture may  receive  a  maximum  of  $2,500  annually,  and  in  addition  a  maximum  of  $150 
annually  for  each  rural  school  district  associated  with  it;  each  associated  school  district 
may  also  receive  aid  to  the  amount  of  $50  annually. 

In  Montana,  when  manual  or  industrial  schools  or  courses  are  established,  the  State 
pays  annually  $10  for  each  pupil  attending  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more  yearly. 

In  North  Dakota,  any  graded  or  consolidated  rural  school  fitted  to  do  agricultural 
work  and  employing  trained  instructors  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science  may  receive  from  the  State  $2,500  and  its  proportionate  share  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  National  Government  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

In  Rhode  Island,  when  instruction  in  manual  training  and  household  arts  is  in^x>- 
duced  into  the  public  schools,  one-half  the  amoxint  actually  expended  for  equipment 
is  granted. 

In  Tennessee,  as  aid  for  introducing  and  supervising  industrial  work  and  including 
agriculture,  home  economics,  manual  training,  and  kindred  subjects  in  county  ele- 
mentary schools,  a  part  of  10  per  cent  of  the  general  education  fund  is  appropriated. 

In  Wisconsin,  when  special  instruction  in  agriculture  and  other  designated  industrial 
subjects  is  given  in  graded  schools  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  districts  receive  $100 
annually.  Also,  when  free  high-school  boards  maintain  in  connection  with  free  high 
schools  and  the  two  upper  grades  next  below  the  high  school  a  department  of  manual 
training,  domestic  economy,  or  agriculture,  or  any  or  all  of  these  departments,  the 
State  grants  one-half  the  amount  actually  expended  for  instruction,  not  to  exceed  $350 
for  each  department  established. 

DAY   SCHOOLS   FOR   DEAF,    BLIND,   AND  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

State  aid  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  day  schools  for 
deaf,  blind,  and  crippled  children  is  given  in  three  States  only — 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

General  restrictions. — The  main  condition  attached  to  the  receipt  of  such  aid  is  that 
school  must  have  been  maintained  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  Michigan 
and  Ohio  there  must  be  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  three  pupils,  and  in  the 
same  States  teachers  must  have  had  both  special  training  and  experience;  in  Wis- 
consin, the  qualifications  of  teachers  employed  must  have  the  approval  of  the  State 
superintendent.  In  Michigan  the  amount  granted  must  be  expended  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  school  appliances;  in  Wisconsin 
aid  for  instruction  of  blind  pupils  must  be  expended  so  as  to  include  instruction  in 
music  and  manual  training,  and  to  cover  necessary  expenses  for  material  and  printing. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — In  each  of  these  States,  $150  is  granted  annually  for  each 
deaf  pupil  instructed;  in  Ohio,  $150  is  also  granted  for  each  crippled  pupil  instructed; 
and  in  Wisconsin,  $150  is  granted  for  each  defective-speech  pupil  instructed.  In 
Wisconsin  when  parents  are  unable  to  meet  the  expense,  $100  additional  per  pupil  is 
granted  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  or  defective-speech  pupils  residing  in  the  State,  but 
not  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  In  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  $200  is 
granted  annually  for  each  blind  pupil  instructed.  In  each  of  the  States  considered 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  amount  of  State  aid  is  granted  when  a  pupil  is  instructed 
less  than  nine  months  in  the  year. 
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BVBNINQ   SCHOOLS. 

State  aid  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  elementary 
evening  schools  is  granted  by  three  States — Connecticut,  Maine,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Otntral  restrictions, — In  Connecticut,  such  schools  must  be  in  session  at  least  75 
aeosions  in  each  school  year;  in  New  Jersey  for  a  term  of  four  months,  each  month  to 
consist  of  16  sessions  of  at  least  two  hours  each.  In  Maine  the  course  of  study  must 
include  instruction  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  science,  or  manual 
training,  or  the  elements  of  the  trades;  in  New  Jersey,  the  course  of  study  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount, — In  Connecticut  the  sum  granted  per  pupil  is  $2.25;  in 
Maine  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  for  instruction.  In  New  Jersey,  when 
districts  raise  for  the  maintenance  of  an  evening  school  by  subscription,  special  appro- 
priation, or  special  tax,  a  sum  satisfactory  to  tlie  State  board  of  education,  they  receive 
an  equal  amount  of  State  aid  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  to  any  one  district. 

TEACHING   OF  LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  LOCAL  OBOORAPHT. 

In  Maine  when  a  town  history  combined  with  local  geography  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  historian  and  published  by  the  town  for 
regular  use  in  its  schools,  State  aid  is  granted  not  exceeding  one-half 
the  cost  of  printing  and  binding,  but  in  no  case  more  then  $150. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

In  Rhode  Island  any  town  or  city  providing  medical  inspection, 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  is  entitled  to  receive 
annually  from  the  State  appropriation  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  its  annual  expenditure  for  such  purpose,  the  amount  of  such  aid, 
however,  not  exceeding  $250. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  RURAL   SCHOOL   CONDITIONS. 

Through  grants  of  State  aid  for  the  improvement  of  rural  school 
conditions,  States  suggest  the  advisability  of  a  reorganization,  includ- 
ing the  general  improvement  of  smaller  nu*al  schools,  establishment 
of  graded  schools,  consolidation,  and  the  transportation  of  school 
» children.  Although  only  15  States*  grant  special  aid  for  this  pur- 
pose, school  administrators  generally  believe  that  every  State  would 
profit  by  legislation  of  this  kind.  The  aims  of  a  State  in  granting 
financial  aid  for  this  purpose  are  to  furnish  equal  or  better  school 
facilities  with  a  longer  minimum  school  term,  to  secure  economy  of 
teacher  employment,  efficiency  in  the  teaching  force,  and  a  proper 
classification  of  children. 

BURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Legislation  referring  directly  to  grants  of  State  aid  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  schools  is  found  in  fom*  States.' 

Oeneral  restrictions. — The  conditions  attached  refer,  in  the  main,  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  the  minimum  term;  the  erection  of  proper  and  suitable  buildings  and 

I  Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconain. 
*  A]a?>i»ni>,  North  Dakota,  South  OaroUna»  WiaooofiiL 
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iheir  equipment;  the  employment  of  qualified  teachers;  and  the  enforcement  of  a 
State  course  of  study.  More  specifically,  in  Alabama,  localitiee  are  required  to  raise 
a  certain  sum  by  donation  or  subscription;  in  South  Carolina,  localities  are  required 
to  levy  and  collect  a  special  tax  of  4  mills  and  to  maintain  a  specified  enrollment 
and  attendance;  in  Wisconsin,  they  must  maintain  a  specified  attendance. 

Restrictions  as  to  amcvnt. — The  maximum  amount  granted  in  Alabama  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  rural  schoolhouse  is  $200.  For  maintenance  of  schools.  North  Dakota  grants 
$100  or  $150  per  school;  South  Carolina  grants  $200  or  $300,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  grade  of  school  established;  and  Wisconsin  grants  $10  per  month  for  each 
teacher  employed  in  rural  schools  of  the  first  grade,  and  in  rural  schools  of  the  second 
grade  $5  per  month  for  each  teacher  employed. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

State  aid  is  granted  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
graded  schools  in  six  States.* 

General  restrictions. — Chief  among  the  conditions  named  are  the  maintenance  of 
school  for  the  minimum  term,  the  enforcement  of  an  approved  course  of  study,  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  employment  of  legally  quali- 
fied teachers.  In  Florida,  a  State-aided  graded  school  must  be  located  at  least  3  miles 
from  any  city  of  500  or  more  inhabitants,  and  in  Florida  and  Wisconsin  a  certain  aver- 
age attendance  must  be  maintained.  In  North  Dakota,  in  schools  of  the  first  class, 
the  course  of  study  must  include  two  years  of  high-school  work,  and  in  schools  both 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  must  include  courses  in  domestic  science,  and  either 
manual  training  or  elementary  agriculture. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — The  amount  of  aid  granted  in  Florida  is  $200  a  year  for 
four  years.  In  Minnesota,  the  annual  grant  is  $300  or  $750,  according  to  the  class  of 
schools  maintained;  $500  additional  is  granted  to  such  schools  as,  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing all  the  requirements  of  a  State  graded  school,  maintain  a  course  equivalent  to  two 
years  of  high-school  work  and  comply  with  certain  other  specified  requirements.  In 
North  Dakota,  the  grant  is  $150  or  $200,  according  to  the  class  of  school  maintained; 
in  Wisconsin,  $300  or  $200,  according  to  the  number  of  departments  maintained  in 
each  school.  In  Rhode  Island,  $100  x>er  school  is  granted  when  an  ungraded  school 
is  consolidated  with  a  graded  school;  and  in  Virginia,  $200  per  school  when  such 
school  has  maintained  two,  three,  or  four  rooms. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

By  grants  of  State  aid,  localities  are  encouraged  in  seven  States  * 
to  consolidate  schools. 

General  restrictions, — The  conditions  attached  to  such  grants  are  the  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  school  term,  the  introduction  of  specified  subjects  into  the  curriculum, 
the  maintenance  of  a  specified  number  of  departments,  the  provi£don  of  sites,  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  buildings,  and  the  employment  of  l^ally  qualified  teachers. 
In  Missouri,  when  districts  are  organized  into  a  consolidated  district,  such  consoli- 
dated district  must  have  a  certain  area  or  a  certain  enumeration  of  school  children. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — The  amount  of  aid  granted  in  Iowa  varies  from  $250  to 
$500  for  equipment  and  from  $200  to  $750  annually  for  maintenance,  according  to 
number  of  rooms  in  the  building.  In  Minnesota,  the  amount  of  aid  granted  is  $1,500, 
$1,000,  or  $750,  according  to  the  class  of  school;  in  addition  aid  in  the  construction  of 

1  Florida,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Wisoonsfai. 

t  Iowa,  Minnetota,  Missoari,  Noith  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tnnncioaoo,  WJtoooDsin. 
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a  building  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  ita  cost  may  be  granted,  not  exceeding  $1,500.  In 
North  Dakota,  $600  or  $500  is  granted,  according  to  the  class  of  school,  when  consoli- 
dated schools  meet  the  requirements  of  State  graded  schools.  In  Missouri,  when  a 
consolidated  district  has  secured  a  suitable  site  and  erected  thereon  a  central  building 
according  to  law  and  has  complied  with  other  conditions,  the  State  pays  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  of  such  building  and  equipment  within  a  maximum  of  $2,000  to  any  one 
district.  In  Oklahoma,  to  districts  which  have  constructed  and  furnished  a  suitable 
building,  and  which  have  complied  with  certain  other  conditions,  aid  is  granted, 
within  a  maximum  of  $1,500,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  the  cost  of  said 
building.  In  Tennessee,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  consolidated  schools  and 
to  provide  tran^>ortation,  a  part  of  10  per  cent  of  the  general  education  fund  is  appro- 
priated by  the  State.  In  Wisconsin,  when  two  or  more  rural  districts  or  subdistricts 
consolidate,  aid  for  the  purpose  of  partially  defraying  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equip- 
ping a  school  building  is  granted  in  amounts  varying  from  $500  to  $5,000,  according 
to  type  and  size  of  the  school  maintained. 

TRANSPORTATION . 

State  aid  is  granted  in  four  States  ^  for  transportation,  board,  and 
tuition  of  school  children. 

Gtneral  Testnctions, — So  far  as  conditions  are  concerned,  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  aid  is  granted  to  a  certain  amount  if  the  locality  dispenses  with  the  services  of 
a  teadier,  and  to  a  different  amount  if  the  district  maintains  its  own  school;  in  New 
York,  the  term  must  be  at  least  160  days;  in  Wisconsin,  the  average  attendance  <^ 
pupils  trani^>orted  to  a  one-department  or  two-department  rural  school,  or  to  a  school 
containing  the  grades  below  the  free  high  school,  must  be  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  children  enrolled  for  transportation  for  a  term  of  at  least  32  weeks. 

Restrictions  as  to  amount. — In  regard  to  amount,  in  three  of  the  States  a  certain  sum 
annually  is  granted;  New  Jersey  grants  $200  per  district  when  a  teacher  is  dispensed 
with,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  transportation  when  a  district  does  not  close  its  school; 
New  York,  $125  to  $200  according  to  the  valuation  of  property  within  the  district,  when 
a  district  closes  its  school;  and  the  maximum  sum  of  $25  per  pupil  when  a  home  school 
is  maintained  and  at  least  12  children  are  transported.  In  Vermont,  the  amount 
granted  is  dependent  upon  the  tax  raised  and  expended  by  localities.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  grant  is  5  cents  a  day  for  each  pupil  outside  the  2-mile  limit  transported  to  a  dis- 
trict school;  10  cents  a  day  for  each  pupil  outside  the  2-mile  limit  transported  within 
a  consolidated  district;  or  $150  annually  to  each  rural  school  district  or  subdistrict 
closing  the  district  or  subdistrict  school  and  transporting  the  pupils  to  a  one-depart- 
ment or  two-department  rural  school,  or  a  school  containing  the  grades  below  the  free 
high  school;  or  $200  when  two  or  more  school  districts  maintaining  one-department 
rural  schools  consolidate  and  establish  a  State  graded  school  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
transporting  the  children  thereto. 

mOBEASE  IN  AYEBAGB  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TEBM. 

One  State,  South  Carolina,  grants  aid  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  av^age  length  of  the  school  term  to  at  least  100  days 
when  the  regular  school  fund  is  insufficient  to  maintain  school  for 
that  period  of  time.  Within  a  maximum  of  $100  per  school  annually, 
the  amount  granted  equals  the  amount  raised  by  special  taxation. 
The  request  for  such  aid  must  meet  with  the  approval  both  of  the 
coimty  superintendent  and  of  the  State  superintendent. 

t  N«w  Jeraey,  N«w  York,  Vennoot,  Wisconsin. 
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TEACHEBS'    INSTITUTES. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  State 
aid  is  granted  in  four  States.*  A  imion  of  towns  for  institute  pur- 
poses is  encouraged  in  both  Kansas  and  Massachusetts  by  grants  of 
State  aid. 

General  restrictians. — In  Michigan  aid  is  granted  only  when  institute  funds  are 
insufficient  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  no  other  conditions  being  attached  thereto; 
in  Kansas,  teachers  must  pay  a  registration  fee;  in  Massachusetts  Hie  annual  meeting 
must  be  not  less  than  one  day;  in  North  Dakota,  the  aid  granted  must  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  salaries  of  condiictors  and  lecturers  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent. 

Restrictiona  as  to  amount, — The  amount  of  aid  granted  in  Kansas  is  $50;  to  a  union, 
$50  for  each  county  represented;  in  Massachusetts  $50  is  also  granted,  and  to  a  union 
not  exceeding  $350.  In  North  Dakota  a  sum  of  $100  is  granted  to  each  county  for 
institute  purposes. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  intention  of  a  State  in  granting  State  aid  is  to  improve  public 
schools  by  a  combination  of  State  and  local  support.  In  the  main, 
the  purposes  for  which  State  aid  is  proflFered  are  not  those  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  necessities,  but  rather  as  extensions  of  ele- 
mentary school  work.  Like  many  other  educational  innovations, 
such  extensions  have  become  a  part  of  school  activity  through  the 
initiative  of  the  richer  localities,  which  are  able  to  introduce  and 
maintain  them  independently  of  any  State  aid.  Less  prosperous 
locahties,  in  their  endeavor  to  gain  equal  advancement,  may  have 
realized  the  wisdom  of  providing  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  such 
purposes  and  of  then  applying  to  the  State  for  an  additional  amount; 
or  a  State,  conscious  of  existing  inequaUties  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  actuated  by  broad  interests,  may  have  proflFered  aid  to 
locahties  that  were  willing  to  join  in  a  movement  for  increasing  the 
eflBciency  of  their  elementary  schools.  In  State  aid  as  granted,  the 
conditions  imposed  are  not  imduly  biuxlensome,  yet  the  enforcement 
of  the  conditions  tends  to  arouse  a  permanent  interest  in  school 
improvement.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  a  State  necessarily  im- 
phes  central  control.  The  form  of  control  presented,  however,  is 
tolerant.  Locahties  are  in  no  instance  compelled  to  accept  State 
aid,  but  if  they  do  accept,  then  the  conditions  attached  become 
operative.  In  other  words,  the  rather  high  degree  of  centrahzation 
involved  in  the  usually  stringent  conditions  is  modified  in  practice 
by  volimtary  participation  on  the  part  of  locahties.  In  view  of 
these  facts  and  of  the  relative  importance  and  distribution  of  the 
various  purposes  for  which  State  aid  is  granted  in  the  33  States 
having  any  provision  for  State  aid,  the  standard  can  not  be  regarded 
as  showing  conclusively  either  centrahzation  or  localization,  but 
rather  a  division  of  control,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  locahzation. 

1  Kansas,  MassachusettSf  Miohigao,  North  Dakota. 
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IV.  RESTRICTIONS  UPON  THE  RIGHT  OF  LOCALITIES  TO  BORROW 
MONET  AND  TO  ISSUE  BONDS. 

Under  the  American  system  of  education  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  public  schools  depends  largely  upon  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  enterprise  possessed  by  the  various  locahties,  and  upon  their 
readiness  to  assume  financial  responsibiUty.  Recognizing  these  facts, 
nearly  all  the  States*  have  adopted  legislation  authorizing  locaUtiesto 
borrow  money  and  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes.  This  form  of 
participation  in  the  financial  support  of  pubUc  schools  is  not  made 
compukory  upon  locaUties  by  the  States;  nevertheless  there  is  mani- 
fest a  very  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  provide  types  of 
schools  representative  of  community  interests.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  aim,  it  is  often  necessary  for  locaUties  to  borrow  money  and 
to  issue  bonds,  because  hmited  State  appropriations  and  the  proceeds 
of  local  taxation  do  not  aflford  revenue  sufficient  for  the  introduction 
and  maintenance  of  the  superior  educational  advantages  which  a  large 
number  of  the  more  progressive  locahties  desire.  Furthermore,  the 
amoimt  of  taxes  necessary  to  be  raised  in  any  one  year  for  certain  pur- 
poses may  be  deemed  by  local  school  authorities  to  be  burdensome; 
the  borrowing  of  money  or  the  issuing  of  bonds  tends  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  to  provide  for  immediate  needs.  Therefore  we 
find  that  44  of  the  48  States  authorize  locaUties  to  borrow  money  and 
to  issue  bonds.  In  3  of  these  States — North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin — ^loans  are  made  to  locaUties  from  the  State  school  fund. 

In  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bonds,  locaUties  are  restricted  by 
State  legislation.  Such  restrictions  may  name  (1)  the  persons  author- 
ized to  borrow  money  or  issue  bonds,  (2)  the  purpose  for  which  money 
thus  raised  may  be  expended,  (3)  the  amount  that  may  be  borrowed, 
(4)  the  period  for  which  bonds  may  run,  (5)  the  denomination  in  which 
bonds  may  be  issued,  (6)  the  rate  of  interest  they  must  bear,  (7)  the 
selling  price  they  must  command,  (8)  how  the  sinking  fund  for  their 
redemption  must  be  cared  for,  (9)  the  conditions  under  which  States 
proflfer  loans  to  locaUties,  and  (10)  other  details. 

AUTHORITY. 

The  first  detail  of  restriction  deals  with  the  designation  by  central 
authority  of  the  persons  ultimately  responsible  for  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  money  and  the  issuing  of  bonds.  This  poUcy  is  common 
to  41  States.  In  28  States '  such  responsibiUty  is  vested  solely  in  legal 
voters;  in  8  States,'  in  legal  voters  who  are  taxpayers;  in  3  States,* 
either  in  legal  voters  or  in  school  trustees,  according  to  the  piupose 

i  Except  Alabama,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts. 

s  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missooriy 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  WlsooDaln, 
Wyoming. 

i  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Utah. 

*  Qeorgia,  Idaho,  Ohio. 
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for  which  or  the  district  in  which  bonds  are  to  be  issued;  in  1  State,* 
in  school  trustees  alone;  in  1  State,'  either  in  the  township  trustee 
upon  authorization  of  the  township  advisory  board,  or  in  school  trus- 
tees, according  to  the  kind  of  school  unit  concerned. 

Although  legal  voters  most  frequently  have  the  actual  power  as  to 
the  issuing  of  bonds,  yet  in  a  number  of  States  where  this  is  so,  local 
school  authorities  are  intrusted  with  certain  minor  powers,  such  as 
preparing  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amoimt  of  money  needed,  as  in 
Colorado,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  Ohio.  In  Arkansas,  for  erecting 
and  equipping  school  buildings  in  special  school  districts,  boards  of 
directors  prescribe  conditions  and  regulations  as  to  amoimt,  time,  and 
manner  of  payment  of  bonds.  In  Michigan,  before  bonds  may  be 
issued,  the  school  board  must  pass  upon  the  legaUty  of  the  proceedings 
in  voting  the  bonds.  In  Iowa  the  school  board  may  not  attempt  to 
defeat  the  wish  of  the  voters  clearly  expressed,  yet  a  vote  to  issue 
bonds  is  regarded  somewhat  as  permissive  authority.  In  New  York 
(in  union  free-school  districts  for  building  schoolhouses)  and  in  Mis- 
I  souri,  local  school  authorities  may  issue  bonds  for  a  less  sum  than 

I  the  amoimt  authorized  by  vote.     In  New  Mexico,  when  a  school  dis- 

trict does  not  own  a  schoolhouse,  the  county  superintendent  has  power 
upon  a  petition  signed  by  20  residents  to  order  the  school  directors  to 
submit  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  such  purpose  to  the  voters. 
In  the  States  in  which  bonds  are  issued  on  vote  of  the  electors  or  of 
the  voting  taxpayers  a  notice  must  be  given  either  by  the  district 
itself  or  by  local  school  authorities  stating  the  time  of  election,  the 
amoimt  of  money  to  be  raised,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which 
bonds  are  to  be  issued,  the  rate  of  interest  thereon,  and  the  number 
of  years  they  are  to  run.  Although  the  issuing  of  original  bonds  is 
vested  primarily  in  legal  voters,  the  power  of  renewing,  extending, 
and  replacing  bonds  is  generally  vested  in  school  trustees.  For 
example,  when  school  sites  are  to  be  purchased,  schoolhouses  erected, 
furnished,  repaired,  etc.,  the  people  must  vote  upon  the  question; 
but  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  refund  bonds  already  authorized  by  the 
people,  local  school  authorities  have  the  power  to  take  such  action. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  some  of  these  States,  although  the 
legal  voters  must  pass  upon  the  original  issue  of  permanent  bonds,  a 
school  board,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  renewing,  extending,  and 
4  replacing  such  bonds,  has  original  power  to  issue  temporary  bonds  or 
>  warrants  in  anticipation  of  its  regular  income  from  taxes. 

PURPOSE. 

Another  restriction  attached  to  the  borrowing  of  money  or  the 
issuing  of  bonds  is  the  designation  by  States  of  the  purpose  for  which 
money  thus  raised  may  be  expended.     This  restriction  holds  in  all  of 


^  Pennsylvania.  *  Indiana. 
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the  44  States  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money  or  the  issuing  of 
bonds.  The  most  common  of  the  purposes  designated  are  the  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  and  improvement  of  sites;  the  erection,  repair, 
and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses;  the  building  of  additions  thereto;  the 
maintenance  of  schools;  and  the  refimding  of  bonds.  The  least  fre- 
quent purposes  are  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries;  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  school  Ubraries  and  vocational  education, 
including  manual  training;  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  detention ; 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and  gymnasiimis; 
the  insurance  of  school  property;  and  the  meeting  of  imusual  condi- 
tions. The  following  chart  shows  in  detail  these  purposes,  as  specified 
by  the  various  States: 

Survey  of  purposes  for  which  money  may  be  borrowed  and  bonds  issued. 
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AMOUNT. 

Restriction  is  also  placed  upon  the  total  amount  of  bonded  or  other 
indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred  by  localities.  Such  restriction 
occurs  in  33  States  and  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars,  in  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  property,  or  in  a  combi- 
nation of  such  terms. 

These  limitations  are  as  follows: 

In  Arizona,  6  per  cent.  In  California,  5  per  cent.  In  Colorado,  5  per  cent  in 
districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes  and  3}  per  cent  in  districts  of  the  third  class. 
In  Idaho,  for  huilding  and  fumishiDg  schoolhousee,  4  per  cent;  for  sites,  huildings, 
and  furnishing  schoolhouses  in  independent  districts,  5  per  cent.  In  Illinois,  5  per 
cent.  In  Indiana,  2  per  cent;  for  constructing  and  equipping  a  room  or  huilding  in 
which  to  teach  the  arts  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  or  physical  or  practical 
mental  culture,  or  for  general  township  use,  1  per  cent.  In  Iowa,  1}  per  cent;  for 
building  and  fiunishing  schoolhouses  in  independent  districts,  4  per  cent.  In  Kan- 
sas, for  erecting  and  piu-chasing  schoolhouses,  1 J  per  cent,  except  that  upon  petition 
of  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote  the  State  board  of  school 
fund  commissioners  may,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings,  authorize  a  school 
district  to  vote  bonds  to  an  amount  of  60  per  cent  in  excess  of  IJ  per  cent,  or  a  total 
of  2J  per  cent;  for  the  refunding  of  outstanding  debt  no  bonds  may  be  issued  where 
the  total  indebtedness  of  such  school  district  or  board  of  education  would  thereby 
exceed  l\  per  cent  of  the  assessment  for  taxation.  In  Kentucky,  in  cities,  2  per 
cent;  in  common  graded  school  districts,  $150,000.  In  Louisiana,  10  per  cent.  In 
Michigan,  10  per  cent;  in  districts  having  100  or  more  census  children,  $100  per 
capita  of  such  censtis.  In  Mississippi,  5  per  cent.  In  Missouri,  5  per  cent.  In 
Montana,  for  purchasing  sites  and  buildings  and  equipping  schoolhouses,  3  per  cent, 
but  not  exceeding  $500,000  (one  district  in  the  State  excepted).  In  Nebraska,  in 
districts  having  100  or  more  children  of  school  age,  such  a  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
not  to  exceed  12  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation;  in  smaller  districts,  not  to  exceed 
5  per  cent,  such  maximum  rate  being  subject,  however,  to  the  maximiun  amount  in 
dollars  hereafter  stated;  in  districts  having  50  or  more  children  of  school  age  but 
less  than  100,  $5,000;  in  districts  having  25  or  more  children  of  school  age,  but  less 
than  50,  $2,000;  in  districts  having  12  or  more  children  of  school  age  but  less  than 
25,  $500;  in  districts  having  less  than  12  children  of  school  age  no  bonds  may  be 
issued. 

In  New  Jersey  for  purchasing  sites,  erecting  buildings,  etc.,  3  per  cent;  for  estab- 
lishing a  school  of  detention,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  ratables  of  the  county. 
In  New  Mexico,  4  per  cent.  In  New  York  (special  school  districts),  5  per  cent.  In 
North  Dakota,  5  per  cent.  In  Oklahoma,  5  per  cent.  In  Oregon,  5  per  cent.  In 
Pennsylvania  (except  in  districts  of  the  first  class),  7  per  cent;  in  school  districts 
having  no  indebtedness  or  whose  indebtedness  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  a  temporary 
debt  may  be  incurred  in  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes  not  exceeding  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  school  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  provided  that  in  both  cases  the  whole  school-district  indebtedness 
does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  In  Rhode  Island,  3  per  cent,  the  giving  of  a 
new  note  or  bond  for  a  preexisting  debt,  or  for  money  borrowed  and  applied  to 
such  debt,  excepted,  and  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  having  been  deducted 
in  computing  such  indebtedness.  In  South  Carolina,  4  per  cent.  In  South 
Dakota  not  more  than  $2,500  for  any  one  schoolhouse,  except  in  towns  or 
villages  of  more  than  100  inhabitants,  where  4  per  cent  is  the  limit;  when  two 
or  more  schools  are  consolidated,  $4,000,  within  a  limit  of  4  per  cent;  in  inde- 
pendent districts  of  at  least  100  inhabitants,  5  per  cent.    In  Tennessee  for  all  public 
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improvements,  including  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schooihouses,  20  per  cent. 
In  Texas  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  must  never  reach  such  an  amount  that  a  tax 
of  25  cents  on  the  $100  will  not  pay  current  interest  and  provide  an  adequate  sinking 
fund.  In  Utah,  4  per  cent.  In  Virginia,  18  per  cent.'  In  Washington,  5  per  cent. 
In  West  Virginia,  5  per  cent,  including,  in  any  district  of  300  or  more  children  of 
school  age,  2}  per  cent  for  school  buildings;  in  city  school  districts,  2}  per  cent,  except 
in  cases  where  such  corporations  have  previously  authorized  bonds  to  be  issued. 
In  Wisconsin,  5  per  cent,  of  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  shall  be  secured  in  real 
estate  and  not  exceeding  in  any  case  $25,000.    In  Wyoming,  2  per  cent. 

Generally,  funding  or  refunding  bonds  may  not  exceed  in  amount 
the  face  value  of  the  bonds  they  are  issued  to  replace,  although  in 
some  States  the  amount  of  interest  due  may  be  included  m  the 
new  issue. 

A  minor  restriction  also  dealing  with  the  total  amoimt  of  indebt- 
edness which  localities  may  incur  takes  the  form  of  permissive 
authority  to  local  boards  of  education  to  borrow  money  or  to  issue 
bonds  temporarily  for  pressing  needs  in  amoimts  not  exceeding  all 
or  a  specified  portion  of  their  expected  income  from  local  taxation, 
or,  as  in  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey,  from  the  public-school 
fund.  This  occurs  in  Geoi^a,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  in  11  of  the  States  * 
included  under  the  major  restriction  just  considered. 

In  Georgia,  county  boards  of  education  may  borrow  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  for 
the  current  school  year  a  sum  no  greater  than  the  coimty  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  public-school  fund.  In  Kentucky  money  may  be  borrowed  or  debts  contracted 
by  county  boards  of  education  for  school  piuposes  not  to  exceed  the  anticipated 
revenue  for  school  purposes  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  Indiana  when  a  gift  exceed- 
ing $5,000  for  erecting  a  public-school  building  in  unincorporated  towns  is  made  on 
condition  that  an  amount  equal  thereto  shall  be  raised  for  such  purpose,  bonds  not 
exceeding  $15,000  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue  for  special  school  purposes  may  be 
issued;  when  a  township  is  indebted  beyond  the  ability  of  the  current  taxes  to  meet 
such  indebtedness,  bonds  may  be  issued  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  amount 
of  such  indebtedness;  if  an  emergency  exists  for  the  expenditure  of  any  sums  not 
included  in  the  existing  estimates  and  levy,  money  may  be  borrowed  in  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  emergency  and  a  levy  be  made  to  pay  the  debt  so  created.  In 
Iowa,  when  a  schoolhouse  tax  has  been  voted,  the  board  may  anticipate  the  levy 
and  collection  and  issue  orders  to  build.  In  Michigan,  when  a  tax  has  been  voted 
and  money  is  needed  before  the  tax  can  be  collected,  money  may  be  borrowed  on 
the  strength  of  such  tax  not  exceeding  the  total  of  such  tax;  further,  when  any  defi- 
ciency is  caused  in  the  teachers*  salary  fimd  by  the  changing  of  the  date  of  the 
apportionment  of  the  primary-school  interest  fund,  money  may  be  borrowed  or  bonds 
issued  for  the  sum  of  such  deficiency.  In  Montana  warrants  for  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent expenses  may  be  issued  in  anticipation  of  school  moneys  which  have  been  levied 
but  not  collected;  but  such  warrants  shall  not  be  drawn  in  excess  of  the  sum  levied. 
In  Nevada,  whenever  the  county-school  fund  of  any  district  is  exhausted  and  there 
is  not  enough  money  available  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  warrants  may  be  issued, 
but  the  total  amount  of  such  interest-bearing  warrants  outstanding  and  unpaid  may 
not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  current  year  nor  1  per 

1  The  18  per  cent  limit  does  not  apply  to  those  cities  and  towns  whose  charters  existing  at  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  authorize  a  larger  percentage  than  is  authorized  by  this  section;  further,  certain  indebt- 
edness is  not  to  be  included  in  this  limit. 

t  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 
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cent  of  the  total  aooooood  valuation  of  the  district.  In  New  Jersey  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  and 
for  the  repair  of  schoolhouses  may  be  borrowed  and  promissory  notes  delivered  there- 
for; a  temporary  loan  may  also  be  Incurred  in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  moneys 
to  the  extent  of  not  exceeding  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  moneys  which  may  be 
apportioned  to  such  school  district.  In  New  York,  union  free-school  districts  may 
borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  taxes  levied  but  uncollected  and  not  in  excess 
thereof.  In  North  Dakota,  in  independent  districts,  money  may  be  borrowed 
when  necessary,  in  anticipation  of  the  taxes  raised.  In  Ohio,  bonds  may  be 
issued  to  obtain  and  improve  school  property  in  anticipation  of  income  from  taxes, 
provided  no  greater  amount  of  bonds  may  be  issued  in  any  one  year  than  would  equal 
the  aggregate  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  for  the  preceding  year;  for  remedying  defects  in  school- 
houses  which  have  been  condemned,  $5,000.  In  South  Carolina,  money  may  be 
borrowed  for  ordinary  school  purposes  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the 
county-school  tax  and  the  taxes  must  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  money  so 
borrowed  and  the  interest  thereon.  In  Utah,  money  may  be  borrowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  not  in  excess  of  the  taxes  for  the  current  school  year;  and  also  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  and  buildings  not  in  excess  of  any  tax  that  may  have  been  law- 
fully imposed  for  such  purposes.  In  Wisconsin,  money  may  be  borrowed  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  usual  expenses  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  district  taxes 
to  be  collected  at  the  next  levy. 

PERIOD. 

In  addition  to  restricting  a  bond  issue  or  the  borrowing  of  money 
in  regard  to  the  responsible  issuing  authority,  the  purpose,  and 
the  amount,  State  legislation  often  limits  the  period  for  which 
money  may  be  borrowed  or  bonds  may  run.  Such  restriction  occurs 
in  35  States.  The  periods  specified  range  from  6  months  to  40 
years,  so  far  as  an  original  transaction  is  concerned;  and  from  10  to 
30  years  for  a  renewal,  extension,  or  replacement.  Frequently  the 
States  reserve  to  local  school  authorities  the  power  to  redeem  bonds 
prior  to  the  date  when  due,  such  power  to  be  exercised  at  the  option 
of  the  school  authorities,  or  when  the  sinking  fund  is  adequate  for 
the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  The  limitations  as  to  the  periods 
within  which  bonds  must  mature  or  outstanding  indebtedness  be 
paid  are  as  foUows: 

In  Arizona,  within  20  years;  bonds  issued  to  increase  the  indebtedness  of  districts 
above  4  per  cent,  within  40  years.  In  California,  within  40  years.  In  Colorado, 
original  bonds  in  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  40  years;  refunding  bonds,  within 
20  years.  In  Georgia,  money  borrowed  for  teachers*  salaries,  as  soon  as  possible 
within  the  current  school  year.  In  Idaho,  original  bonds  within  20  years;  refunding 
bonds,  in  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  years.  In  Illinois,  within  20  years.  In 
Indiana,  bonds  issued  in  incorporated  towns  for  sites  or  buildings,  within  1  to  10  or 
1  to  20  years,  according  to  form  of  issue;  bonds  issued  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  grounds,  erecting  and  furnishing  school  buildings,  within 
25  years;  bonds  issued  in  incorporated  towns  having  a  population  of  not  more  than 
1,000  inhabitants,  for  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs,  within  20  years;  in  incorporated 
towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants  but  less  than5,000,  forsites, 
buildings,  and  repairs,  in  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  24  years;  bond  or  note  issue 
in  incorporated  towns  having  a  population  of  not  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  for 
sites  and  buildings,  within  15  years;  bonds  issued  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities, 
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except  in  cities  of  the  firs^  and  second  classes,  for  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs,  within 
25  years;  bonds  or  warrants  issued  in  townships  for  the  construction  of  a  schocd 
building  when  indispensably  necessary,  within  10  years;  bonds  issued  in  townships 
for  constructing  and  equipping  a  room  or  building  in  which  to  teach  the  arts  of  agri- 
cultiure,  domestic  science,  or  physical  or  practical  mental  culture,  or  for  general 
township  use,  within  10  years;  money  borrowed  in  any  township  for  legalizing 
emergency  school  debts  contracted  for  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  a  schoolhouse, 
within  5  years;  bonds  issued  in  townships  to  cover  indebtedness  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  current  taxes  to  meet,  as  evidenced  by  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations, 
within  15  years;  bonds  issued  in  unincorporated  towns  for  erecting  a  school  building 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  gift  or  bequest  exceeding  $5,000,  in  anticipation  of  the  reve- 
nue for  special  school  purposes,  within  7  years.  In  Iowa,  school  building  bonds,  10 
years,  except  that  in  independent  districts  having  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  any  bonds 
other  bonds  outstanding  amounting  to  not  lees  than  |400,000,  any  bonds  in  excess  of 
such  amount  may  run  not  exceeding  20  years.  In  Kansas,  for  erecting  and  purchasing 
schoolhouses,  within  15  years;  refunding  bonds,  within  30  years.*  In  Kentucky, 
within  30  years.  In  Louisiana,  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  40  years.  In  Michigan, 
within  15  years;  money  borrowed  or  bonds  issued  to  meet  deficiencies  in  teachers' 
salaries,  within  5  years.  In  Minnesota,  within  15  years.  In  Missouri,  original  bonds, 
within  20  years;  'funding  and  refimding  bonds,  in  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  30 
years.  In  Montana,  original  bonds,  within  10  years;  refunding  bonds,  within  20 
years.  In  Nebraska,  within  30  years.  In  Nevada,  within  20  years.  In  New  Jersey, 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  of  detention,  within  20  years;  bonds  issued  for  purchasing 
sites,  etc.,  within  30  years;  renewing  bonds,  at  such  times  as  the  legal  voters  shall 
direct.  In  New  Mexico,  for  erecting  and  completing  schoolhouses,  in  not  lees  than 
20  nor  more  than  30  years;  refunding  bonds  in  cities  and  towns,  in  not  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  40  years.  In  New  York,  in  common-school  districts  and  in  union  free- 
school  districts  for  sites  and  buildings,  within  20  years;  in  union  free-school  districts, 
money  borrowed  to  pay  current  expenses,  within  the  current  fiscal  year  or  within  9 
months  thereafter;  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued  in  cities  of  the  third  class,  vil- 
lages, town  school  districts,  etc.,  for  any  municipal  or  district  improvement,  within  50 
years.  In  North  Dakota,  original  bonds,  in  independent  districts,  within  25  years;  in 
common-school  districts,  in  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  years;  refunding  bonds 
within  20  years.  In  Ohio,  refunding  bonds,  within  20  years;  bonds  to  obtain  or  im- 
prove school  property,  within  40  years.  In  Oklahoma,  original  bonds,  within  20 
years;  fimding  bonds,  within  30  years.*  In  Oregon,  not  less  than  10  years  nor  more 
than  20  years;  bonds  sold  to  the  State  land  board,  in  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  20 
years.  In  Pennsylvania,  temporary  indebtedness,  within  2  years;  bonds,  within  30 
years.  South  Carolina,  within  20  years.  In  South  Dakota,  bonds  issued  for  purchase 
of  sites,  building,  and  furnishing  schoolhouses,  in  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  15 
years;  in  independent  districts,  for  purchase  of  sites,  building  schoolhouses,  or  funding 
outstanding  indebtedness,  within  20  years;  districts  finding  themselves  indebted 
beyond  the  present  constitutional  limit,  but  within  the  former  limit,  may  issue  bonds 
extending  the  time  of  payment  for  a  period  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  10  years. 
In  Tennessee,  in  districts  or  municipalities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  within  30 
years.  In  Texas,  within  20  years  when  issued  for  the  erection  of  buildings  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  within  40  years  when  buildings  are  constructed  of  more  sub- 
stantial material.  In  Utah,  within  20  years.  In  Virginia,  for  erecting  and  improving 
schoolhouses,  within  35  years.  In  Washington,  within  20  years;  in  city  school  dis- 
tricts, within  34  years,  except  in  cases  where  such  c^orporations  have  preiiously 
authorized  bonds  to  be  issued.    In  West  Virginia,  in  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 


1  No  bonded  indebted neis  may  be  refunded  except  such  as  has  been  issued  and  outstanding  at  least 
2  years  at  the  time  of  such  refunding. 
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34  yeara.  In  WiBconsin^  money  borrowed  for  teachers'  salaries  and  usual  school 
exi>ense8,  within  6  months;  money  borrowed  to  meet  any  unusual  condition,  within 
a  year;  bonds  for  other  school  purposes,  within  15  years;  refunding  bonds,  within  20 
years  from  the  time  the  indebtedness  was  <»iginally  contracted.  In  Wyoming, 
original  bonds,  within  25  years;  refunding  bonds,  within  30  years. 

DENOMINATION. 

Another  major  restriction  attached  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  refers  to 
the  denominations  in  which  they  may  be  issued.  This  restriction  is 
imposed  in  20  States,^  the  denominations  ranging  from  $50  to  $100,000 
per  bond,  as  follows: 

In  Michigan  and  Oregon,  not  less  than  $50.  In  New  York,  in  special  school  districts 
for  purchasing  sites,  etc.,  $50  or  some  multiple  of  $50.  In  South  Dakota,  $50  or  some 
multiple  of  $50  not  exceeding  $200.  In  North  Dakota,  $50  or  some  multiple  of  $50.  In 
Utah,  $50  or  some  multiple  of  $50  not  exceeding  $1,000.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missotui, 
Oklahoma,  and  Washington,  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000.  In  Wyoming, 
refunding  bonds,  not  less  than  $100.  In  Colorado  and  Montana,  $100  or  some  multiple 
thereof.  In  New  Mexico,  for  erecting  and  completing  schoolhouses,  not  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  $500;  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  not  less 
than  $50.  In  Kansas,  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500;  funding  and  refunding 
bonds,  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000.  In  Indiana,  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $1,000;  funding  and  refunding  bonds,  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000; 
refunding  bonds  in  incorporated  towns  of  not  over  2,000  inhabitants,  not  less  than  $100. 
In  Oregon  (bonds  purchased  by  the  State  land  board)  and  in  Kentucky,  not  exceeding 
$10,000.  In  Tennessee,  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $100,000.  In  Louisiana,  in 
a  varying  amount,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the  bond  issue. 

BATE   OP   INTEREST. 

Local  authorities  are  also  restricted  in  respect  to  the,  rate  of  interest 
which  may  be  allowed  upon  money  borrowed  or  bonds  issued.  In  39 
States  ^  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  is  designated,  ranging  from  the 
lowest  rate  obtainable  to  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

These  limitations  are  as  follows: 

In  Georgia,  money  borrowed  for  teachers'  salaries,  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  possible. 
In  Wisconsin,  3^  per  cent;  money  borrowed  for  teachers'  salaries  and  usual  school 
expenses,  7  per  cent.  In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  Utah, 
5  per  cent.  In  Indiana,  for  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs  in  incorporated  cities  and 
towns,  4f  per  cent;  for  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs  in  incorporated  towns  of  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants,  5  per  cent;  for  the  same  purpose  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities, 
except  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  5  per  cent;  for  the  same  purpose  in  towns 
having  not  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  6  per  cent;  for  constructing  a  school  building 
in  townships,  when  Indispensably  necessary,  8  per  cent;  for  funding  or  refunding 
indebtedness  in  townships,  6  per  cent;  for  the  same  purpose  in  incorporated  towns  or 
cities,  4  per  cent;  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  gift  or  bequest  for  erecting  a  school  build- 

1  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

>  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virghiia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 
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ing  in  incorporated  towns,  7  per  cent;  for  erecting  a  Bchooihouse  for  a  joint  graded 
school  upon  authorization  of  the  voters  residing  in  incorporated  towns  or  cities  of  the 
fifth  class  and  of  the  voters  residing  in  the  same  township  but  outside  such  city  or  town, 
4^  per  cent.  In  North  Dakota,  5  per  cent;  funding  or  refunding  bonds,  6  per  cent. 
In  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  6  per 
cent.  In  Iowa,  school-building  bonds,  6  per  cent;  certain  other  bonds,  5  per  cent. 
In  New  Jersey,  6  per  cent;  bonds  issued  for  a  school  of  detention  or  money 
borrowed  by  a  township  committee  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  5  per  cent.  In 
New  Mexico,  original  bonds,  6  per  cent;  refimding  bonds,  6  per  cent.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  districts  having  an  enumeration  of  youth  of  school  age  of  300  or  more,  6  per 
cent.  In  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  7  per  cent.  In  Illinois,  common-school  dis- 
trict bonds,  7  per  cent;  special  school-district  bonds,  5  per  cent.  In  Oklahoma,  orig- 
inal bonds,  7  per  cent;  fimding  bonds,  6  per  cent.  In  South  Carolina,  original  bonds, 
8  per  cent;  money  borrowed  to  repay  school  claims,  7  per  cent.  In  Colorado,  in  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  class  and  for  refunding  bonds  in  all  districts,  not  exceeding  8  per 
cent;  in  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  6  per  cent.  In  Florida  and  Michigan, 
8  per  cent.  In  Missouri,  8  per  cent;  funding  and  refunding  bonds,  8  per  cent  or  5  per 
cent,  according  to  conditions.  In  Oregon,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  legal  interest.  In 
Pennsylvania,  money  borrowed  as  a  temporary  debt,  not  exceeding  the  legal  rate  of 
interest. 

SELLING  PRICE. 

Restrictions  are  also  placed  by  29  States  *  upon  the  selling  price  of 
bonds.  In  25  of  these  States  there  is  provision  that  bonds  of  any 
description  may  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par  or  less  than  par  with 
accrued  interest;  in  the  remaining  4  States  bonds  may  or  may  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  par,  according  to  the  conditions  or  nature  of  the 
bonds. 

Bonds  may  not  ha  gold  for  less  than  par  or  less  than  par  with  accrued  interest. — In  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania (for  payment  of  temporary  indebtedness),  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Bonds  may  or  may  not  be  sold  for  less  than  poTy  according  to  conditions  or  nature  of 
bonds. — In  Indiana,  for  a  bond  issue  not  exceeding  $50,000  in  incorporated  cities  and 
towns  for  sites  or  buildings,  at  not  less  than  94  cents  on  the  dollar;  in  unincorporated 
districts,  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  gift  or  bequest  of  $5,000  or  more  for  a  school  build- 
ing, at  not  less  than  95  cents  on  the  dollar;  other  bonds  in  all  other  districts,  at  not  less 
than  par.  In  Kansas,  for  school  buildings,  at  not  less  than  95  cents  on  the  dollar; 
funding  and  refunding  bonds,  at  not  less  than  par.  In  Missouri,  for  sites  and  buildings 
and  for  refunding  bonds,  at  not  less  than  90  cents  on  the  dollar;  refunding  bonds  under 
certain  conditions,  at  not  less  than  par.  In  New  Mexico,  for  buildings,  at  not  less  than 
90  cents  on  the  dollar;  refunding  bonds,  at  not  less  than  par. 

CARE   OF  THE   SINKING  FUND. 

Another  form  of  restriction  deals  with  the  manner  of  taking  care  of 
the  sinking  fimd  for  the  redemption  of  bonds.  The  laws  of  the  States 
legislating  in  this  particular  very  generally  designate  that  the  sinking 

1  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentncky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
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fund  is  to  be  used  in  purchasing  outstanding  bonds,  or  invested  in 
bonds  of  the  State  or  some  unit  thereof,  or  of  the  United  States.  A 
few  States  permit  investment  in  securities  of  other  States  or  of  imits 
in  other  States.  A  less  general  provision  is  that  the  sinking  fund  may 
be  invested  in  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  at  a  stated  percentage  of 
its  assessed  value.  In  a  few  States  there  are  restrictions  concerning 
the  rate  of  interest  that  must  be  reahzed  from  the  investment  of  the 
sinking  fund.  A  still  less  frequent  provision  is  that  the  sinking  fund 
may  be  deposited  in  approved  banks.  In  all,  17  States  legislate  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Colorado,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  used,  first,  in  the  retirement  of  outstanding 
bonds;  second,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  investments  in  United  States  bonds  or  State 
bonds  of  Colorado. 

In  Idaho,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds.  State  bonds, 
county  bonds,  or  county  or  State  warrants,  when  the  market  value  thereof  is  not  below 
par;  it  may  also  be  invested  in  first  mortgages  on  improved  farm  lands,  but  such  loans 
may  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  market  value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  improvements 
thereon,  given  as  security,  and  must  yield  an  annual  interest  of  7  per  cent. 

In  Kansas,  the  sinking  fund  must  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  same  district,  in 
the  bonds  of  any  county,  township,  city  or  other  school  district,  or  in  bonds  of  Kansas 
or  of  the  United  States.  Other  conditions  attached  to  the  purchase  of  county,  town- 
ship, city,  or  school-district  bonds  are  the  following:  First,  bonds  purchased  must  be 
certified  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  as  acceptable  security  under  the  State 
depository  law;  second,  they  must  mature  and  become  due  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for 
the  payment  of  the  bonds  for  which  the  sinking  fund  was  created;  third,  the  sinking 
fund  may  not  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  any  county,  township,  city,  or  school  district 
whose  bonded  and  floating  indebtedness  exceeds  10  per  cent  of  its  assessed  valuation; 
fourth,  no  premium  may  be  paid  for  any  bonds  purchased  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  annual  income  from  the  investment  to  less  than  3  per  cent. 

In  Minnesota,  the  sinking  fund  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  bonds  issued  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  any  railroad;  it  may  be  invested  in  State  bonds  of  any  State,  or  in 
he  bonds  of  any  county,  school  district,  city,  town,  or  village  in  Minnesota,  provided 
that  such  investments  yield  a  rate  of  income  of  not  less  than  3J  per  cent  per  annum  for 
the  whole  period  elapsing  before  maturity. 

In  Missouri,  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  is  that  the  sinking  fund  must  be  used 
to  purchase  outstanding  bonds;  if  these  can  not  be  obtained,  then  the  sinking  fund  is 
to  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  or  of  Missouri,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  school  directors,  it  may  be  loaned  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  township  school  funds  are  loaned  until  outstanding  bonds  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  districts  under  township  organization,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  invested 
in  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  of  at  least  double  the  value  of  the  amount  loaned  for  a 
period  not  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  district's  indebtedness,  at  not  less  than  4  per 
cent  nor  more  than  8  per  cent  interest  per  annum;  in  addition,  the  board  of  school 
directors  may  require  from  the  borrower  a  bond  from  one  or  more  solvent  sureties. 

In  Montana,  with  the  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund  when  the  same  is  $1,000  or  more, 
boards  of  school  trustees  may  purchase  outstanding  bonds;  if  such  bonds  can  not  be 
purchased,  then  the  sinking  fund  must  be  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

In  Nebraska,  the  sinking  fund  must  be  used,  first,  in  redeeming  outstanding  bonds; 
after  this  it  may  be  invested,  in  the  order  stated,  in  registered  bonds  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  in  United  States 
bonds. 
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In  North  Dakota,  in  common-echool  districts,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase outstanding  bonds  or  may  be  deposited  in  National  or  State  banks  located  in  the 
county  and  furnishing  bonds  in  at  least  double  the  probable  amount  of  deposits,  at  the 
discretion  of  school  boards.  In  special  and  independent  districts  the  sinking  fund 
may  be  used  to  purchase  outstanding  bonds,  or  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  North 
Dakota  or  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  deposited  in  National  or  State  banks  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  in  common-school  districts;  in  addition,  in  special  school 
districts  the  sinking  funds  may  be  invested  in  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands  for  a  period 
of  time  not  exceeding  10  years  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  said  interest  to  become  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  provided  such  loans  may  be 
made  only  on  cultivated  lands  which  have  an  appraised  value  of  at  least  $7.50  an  acre, 
and  then  in  sums  not  in  excess  of  40  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  such  lands. 

In  Ohio,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  outstanding  indebtedness 
or  may  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  municipal  corpo- 
ration, county,  township,  or  school  district  of  any  State. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  used  to  purchase  outstanding  bonds  of  the  dis- 
trict when  such  bonds  may  be  purchased  at  or  below  par;  or  it  may  be  invested  in 
bonds  or  warrants  of  Oklahoma  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  municipality  thereof;  or  in  any  public-building  warrants  maturing  prior  to 
the  date  of  bonded  indebtedness  for  the  payment  of  which  any  such  sinking  fund  is 
created. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  any  county,  city,  borough,  township,  or  school  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  in  any  bonds  in  which  savings  banks  of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  by 
law  to  invest  their  deposits,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  South  CaroUna,  the  sinking  fund  must  be  deposited  in  some  savings  institution 
or  bank  approved  by  the  board  of  school  trustees  at  the  best  rate  of  interest  that  can  be 
obtained. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  sinking  fund  must  be  used  to  purchase  outstanding  bonds; 
otherwise  it  must  be  invested  in  bonds  of  South  Dakota  or  of  the  United  States. 

In  Tennessee,  in  municipalities  or  taxing  districts  having  a  sinking  fund  commission 
the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  used  to  retire  maturing  bonds;  in  municipalities  or  taxing 
districts  having  no  sinking  fund  conmiission  the  mayor  or  other  principal  oflScer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  recorder,  treasurer,  or  city  clerk,  loans  the  sinking  fund  upon  first 
mortgage  real  estate  security  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  cash  value 
thereof,  the  interest  to  be  added  semiannually  to  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Texas,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  used  to  purchase  outstanding  bonds  or  may  be 
invested  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  Texas,  or  of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
independent  school  districts  within  the  State  of  Texas  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  attorney  general. 

In  Utah,  the  sinking  fund  must  be  used,  first,  to  redeem  bonds  maturing  during  the 
year;  second,  the  remainder  must  be  invested  in  bonds  of  Utah,  or  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, town,  city,  or  county  thereof,  or  of  the  United  States. 

In  Washington,  the  sinking  fund  may  be  used  to  purchase  outstanding  bonds  or  may 
be  invested  in  school,  county,  or  State  warrants  of  Washington,  at  the  discretion  of 
school  boards. 

STATE   LOANS   TO  LOCALITIES. 

Loans  proffered  by  State  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
localities  to  erect  schoolhouses  are  rigidly  restricted  in  each  of  the 
three  States  in  which  money  is  so  proffered.  Precautions  are  taken 
to  scciu:e  the  safety  of  the  loans;  the  loans  must  yield  a  stated  ratie 
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of  interest;  and  they  must  be  repaid  in  installments  within  a  specified 
number  of  years. 

In  North  Carolina,  loans  from  the  State  literary  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
schoolhouses  may  be  made  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation; such  loans  bear  4  per  cent  annual  interest,  constitute  a  lien  upon  all  county 
school  funds,  must  be  repaid  in  10  equal  installments,  and  are  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  State  board  of  education  may  adopt.  Under  the  same  provisions  as  to 
purpose,  interest,  and  repayment,  county  boards  may  reloan  such  money  to  school 
districts. 

In  Virginia,  loans  from  the  State  literary  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  school- 
houses  may  be  made  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  district  or  city  school  boards 
under  certain  conditions;  First,  the  plans,  estimated  cost,  location  of  buildings,  and 
advisability  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  State  board  and  the  State  superintendent; 
second,  the  building  erected  must  cost  at  least  $250;  third,  the  amount  loaned  may 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building;  fourth,  the  State  fund  loaned  must 
be  fully  protected  against  loss;  fifth,  when  the  loan  does  not  exceed  $3,000  it  must 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  when  it  does  ejiceed  $3,000,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent;  sixth,  loans  must  be  repaid  in  15 
annual  installments. 

In  Wisconsin,  loans  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses  may  be  made  to  school 
districts  by  the  State  land  commissioners  from  the  State  trust  funds.  Such  loans 
must  be  ratified  by  the  people  at  an  election  in  which  all  the  formalities  of  the  law 
have  been  fully  complied  with,  must  not  exceed  $25,000,  and  in  no  case  (including 
all  other  outstanding  indebtedness)  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty within  the  district  (not  less  than  two-thirds  of  which  valuation  must  be  on  real 
estate),  must  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  must  be  repaid  in 
annual  installments  within  15  years. 

OTHER   EESTRICTIONS   RELATING  TO    BOND   ISSUES. 

Certain  other  restrictions  imposed  by  States  upon  localities  con- 
cerning the  issuing  of  bonds  tend  to  bring  local  authority  more 
directly  into  contact  with  State  authority,  thus  increasing  central 
control.  Such  restrictions  include  the  required  redemption  of  bonds 
or  interest  coupons  at  the  State  treasury;  registration  of  bonds  or 
approval  of  their  legality,  or  both,  by  a  designated  State  official;  and 
the  reservation  by  the  State  of  the  preferential  right  to  purchase 
bonds  upon  stipulated  conditions.  In  aU,  10  States*  have  adopted 
such  restrictions. 

Redemption  of  bonds  or  interest  coupons  at  the  State  treasury, — In  Kansas,  at  least  10 
days  before  the  maturity  of  any  bonds  or  coupons,  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district 
concerned  mtist  remit  to  the  State  treasury,  where  all  bonds  and  interest  are  pajrable, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  redeem  any  bonds  or  interest  thereon  falling  due. 

Registration  or  approval  of  the  legality  of  bonds  by  a  designated  State  official, — In  Ari- 
zona, if  local  authorities  fail  to  make  the  levy  necessary  to  pay  any  bond  or  interest 
at  maturity,  and  payment  has  actually  been  refused,  the  owner  of  the  bond  may  file 
it  with  the  State  auditor,  who  registers  it  and  gives  his  receipt  therefor;  thereupon 
the  State  board  of  equalization  adds  to  the  State  tax  to  be  levied  in  such  district  a  rate 
sufficient  to  realize  the  amount  of  principal  or  interest  past  due,  and  when  such  tax 

^Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas. 
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has  been  levied  and  collected,  pays  the  proceeds  to  the  owner  of  the  bond  in  question. 
In  Colorado,  bonds  issued  by  school  districts  must  be  registered,  when  issued,  by  the 
State  auditor,  thus  establishing  the  legality  of  such  bonds  against  contests  by  the  dis- 
trict or  any  person  or  corporation  on  behalf  of  the  district  for  any  reason  whatever. 
In  Louisiana,  all  bonds,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  contestabiUty  as  to  validity — 
*  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  result  of  the  election  authorizing  the 
issuing  of  such  bonds — must  be  registered  by  the  secretary  of  state.  In  New  Jersey, 
certified  copies  of  the  proceedings  authorizing  the  issuing  of  bonds  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  attorney  general  for  his  approval  of  the  legality  of  such  proceedings,  and 
duplicate  copies  of  such  proceedings  must  be  filed  with  the  State  commissioner  of 
education.  In  Texas,  before  bonds  are  sold,  they  must  be  examined  by  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  and  registered  by  the  controller  of  public  accounts.  In  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma,  in  order  to  be  valid,  bonds  must  be  registered  with 
the  State  auditor  and  certified  by  him  to  the  effect  that  all  proceedings  attached  to  the 
issue  have  been  regular. 

Reservation  by  the  State  of  the  right  to  purchase  bonds  upon  stipulated  conditions. — In 
Kansas,  all  school  bonds  must  first  be  offered  to  the  State  school  fund  commission, 
which  has  the  option  of  purchasing  them  at  not  more  than  par.  In  New  Jersey,  no 
school  bonds  may  be  sold  at  private  sale  to  persons  other  than  the  trustees  of  the  school 
fund  or  to  the  sinking  fund  conrniissioners  for  the  support  of  public  sdiools,  unless 
such  trustees  or  sinking  fund  commissioners  have  refused  to  buy  them;  the  sale  price 
of  such  bonds  may  never  be  less  than  par,  nor  the  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  5  per 
cent.  In  Oregon,  all  school  bonds  must  first  be  offered  to  the  State  land  board,  which 
has  the  right  to  purchase  them  at  not  more  than  their  par  value,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  Texas,  the  State  board  of  education  has  an 
option  of  10  days  in  which  to  purchase  school  bonds  at  the  price  offered  for  such  bonds 
by  the  best  bona  fide  bidder. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  analysis  of  this  standard  shows  that  original  power  in  regard 
to  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bonds  resides  with  the  localities,  no 
State  in  the  Union  making  such  action  mandatory.  The  fact  that 
localities  have  the  right  to  borrow  money  and  to  issue  bonds,  or  not, 
as  they  prefer,  indicates  localization.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
however,  localities  are  very  closely  restricted  by  nearly  all  of  the  44 
States  in  which  localities  are  authorized  to  borrow  money  or  to  issue 
bonds.  It  is  true  that  these  restrictions  are  inoperative  so  long  as 
localities  do  not  exercise  their  power;  nevertheless,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, the  necessity  for  borrowing  money  or  issuing  bonds  is  wide- 
spread, and  therefore,  although  the  first  impression  gained  from  a 
study  of  the  standard  might  seem  to  indicate  localization,  yet  a  closer 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the  restrictions  really  indi- 
cates centraUzation.  The  extent  of  this  centralization  is  increased 
when  a  State  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  local  bonds,  requires 
their  redemption  at  the  State  treasury,  or  demands  that  they  be  reg- 
istered by  State  officials  and  become  a  part  of  State  records.  The 
conditional  loaning  of  money  by  the  State  to  locahties,  points,  in  a 
degree,  toward  a  form  of  State  control  bordering  upon  the  paternal. 

State  control  within  the  scope  of  this  standard  is  no  doubt  due  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  protect  the  interests  of  public 
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education.  While  the  burden  of  increased  taxation  is  iromediatelj 
felt  and  often  resented  by  taxpayers,  the  ease  with  which  obligations 
may  be  thrust  forward  upon  futiue  generations  usually  causes  a  pro- 
posed loan  or  bond  issue  to  meet  with  populai-  favor.  With  a  large 
sum  of  money  so  easily  obtained  on  hand,  a  strong  temptation  to 
unwise  expenditure  is  presented  to  school  oflBcers.  To  oflfset  this, 
the  States  impose  restrictions  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  localities 
from  inciuring  indebtedness  for  necessary  school  purposes,  but  yet 
severe  enough  to  make  them  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  preroga- 
tive. 

Summary  of  reitrictioru  attached  to  the  borrowing  ofmxmey  and  the  issuing  of  bonds. 


States. 

Author- 
ity. 

Pur- 
pose. 

Amount. 

Period. 

De- 
nomi- 
nation. 
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inter- 
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tinns. 
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X 
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X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

Arkansas. , , 
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X 
X 

X 
X 
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X 

X 
X 

Colorado 

X 

X 
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X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Idaho 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

RUnois 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Iowa 
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X 

X 

Kentucky 
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X 
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X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 
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X 
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X 
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X 

"x 
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South  Dakota. 
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X 

Utah 
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X 
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X 

Washtagton. 

WestVfrginia 

Wlaransin 

X 
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X 

y.  STATE  REGULATION  OF  THE  TAXING  DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF 

LOCALITIES. 

A  study  of  local  taxation  from  the  viewpoint  of  control  must  have 
at  least  two  aspects:  First,  in  very  few  States  are  the  State  distribu- 
tive moneys  siifficient  in  amount  to  maintain  eflBcient  schools;  hence 
States  generally  require  localities  to  levy  a  local  tax  for  the  purpose 
of  raising   additional  fxmds  for  school  purposes.    Second,   many 
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localities,  because  of  a  strong  belief  ia  the  value  of  public  education^ 
desire  from  time  to  time  to  expand  the  scope  of  school  activity,  a 
process  carrying  with  it  increased  expense,  and  therefore  offering 
a  field  for  legislative  regulation.  In  practice,  most  States  have 
adopted  legislation  involving  both  these  aspects  of  control. 

More  in  detail,  legislation  concerning  the  levying  of  required  local 
taxes  is  either  indefinite  or  definite;  that  is,  some  States  merely 
require  that  local  taxes  must  be  levied  for  the  support  of  schools 
without  specifying  any  certain  rate  or  amount,  while  other  States  do 
specify  a  fixed  or  a  minimum  rate  or  amount  of  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  States  generally  grant  considerable  latitude  to  localities 
by  permitting  them  to  increase  the  rate  or  amount  of  taxation  for 
required  taxes,  or  by  permitting  localities  to  levy  privilege  taxes,  but 
at  the  same  time  limit  such  taxes  as  to  their  maximum. 

UNSPECIFIED,   MINIMUM,   OR  FIXED  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  order  to  provide  an  amoimt  of  money  additional  to  State  appro- 
priations sufficient  to  maintain  schools  properly,  40  States  *  require 
localities  to  levy  taxes  for  general  or  specific  purposes.  In  all  of  the 
remaining  States — ^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia — local  school  .authorities,  usually 
by  sanction  of  the  voters,  are  permitted  to  levy  local  taxes  for 
school  support,  in  addition  to  the  money  received  from  the  State 
taxes  and  the  income  from  the  school  fund.  Further,  in  Indiana, 
such  a  local  tax  must  be  levied  if  the  State  tuition  fund  is  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  school  for  at  least  six  months.  In  Texas,  the  State 
appropriation  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  at  least  six 
months.  In  West  Virginia,  no  district  may  receive  any  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  unless  it  votes  to  levy  a  local  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

The  general  purpose  for  which  taxes  must  be  levied  is  the  support 
of  schoob.  The  specific  purposes  are  the  erection,  enlargement, 
repair,  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  erection  of  suitable 
outbuildings  therefor,  the  insurance  of  school  property,  the  intro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  school  libraries  and  free  texts,  the  fur- 
nishing of  school  supplies,  the  supplementing  of  the  fund  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  of  members  of  school  boards,  of 
attendance  officers,  and  the  satisfaction  of  judgments. 

REGULAR  LEVY. 

State  regulations  concerning  the  levying  of  required  local  taxes  vary. 
A  State  may  let  the  rate  or  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  remain  imspeci- 

1  Ariaona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Loubiina, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vemiont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  WyonUng. 
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fied,  or  it  may  direct  that  a  minimum  amoimt  per  child  of  school  age, 
per  teacher,  per  inhabitant,  or  according  to  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance be  raised;  that  a  minimum  rate  on  the  total  valuation  of  taxable 
property  be  levied;  or  that  the  amoimt  of  tax  be  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  money  apportioned  to  the  localities  by  the  State.  In 
addition  to  these  basic  requirements,  a  State  may  demand  that  its 
localities  levy  a  local  specified  poll  tax  for  general  school  purposes; 
or  it  may  require  them  to  levy  additional  or  special  taxes  of  adequate 
amoimt  when  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  are  insuflBcient  to  meet 
school  expenses. 

UNSPKCIFnED  RATE  OB  AMOUNT. 

The  first  of  the  bases  relating  to  required  taxation  leaves  the  rate 
or  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  by  local  authorities  indefinite,  that  is, 
the  levying  of  an  annual  local  tax  is  required,  but  the  rate  or  amount 
of  tax  is  imspecified  so  far  as  the  minimum  is  concerned.  Eighteen 
States  *  are  included  in  this  group,  the  taxes  levied  being  either  for 
general  or  specific  purposes. 

General  purposes. — In  CJonnecticut,  the  law  does  not  directly  state  that  a  town  or 
district  tax  must  be  levied,  but  it  does  state  that  schools  must  be  maintained  for  at 
least  36  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  town  and  school  district.  Further,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  no  town  shall  receive  any  money  from  the  State  treasury  for  any  district 
unless  the  school  therein  has  been  kept  during  the  term  specified.  Still  fiuiiier, 
money  appropriated  by  the  State  must  be  used  only  for  teachers'  salaries.  To  comply 
with  the  law,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  a  local  tax  to  be  levied.  In  Kentucky, 
county  boards  of  education  estimate  the  educational  needs  of  the  county,  and  the 
coimty  must  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes.  In  Massachusetts,  towns  must  raise  by 
taxation  the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  Michigan,  boards  of 
education  in  township  school  districts  must  vote  the  taxes  necessary  in  addition  to 
other  school  funds  for  teachers'  salaries  and  for  regular  school  expenses.  In  Minne- 
sota, school  boards  in  independent  districts  must  provide  by  tax  necessary  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  schools  and  the  payment  of  indebtedness.  In  unorganized  territory, 
county  boards  of  education  must  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  providing  schools, 
teachers,  transportation  and  board  of  pupils,  textbooks,  apparatus,  school  supplies, 
etc.  In  Mississippi,  separate  school  districts  must  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  for 
fuel  and  other  necessities  and  must  also  levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  maintainance  of  schools  during  the  minimum  term.  In  Nebraska,  1^1  voters 
must  levy  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  the  minimum  term.  In 
New  Mexico,  school  boards  must  estimate  for  collection  the  rate  of  tax  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools.  In  New  York,  districts  must  levy  the  amount  certified  by 
boards  of  education  or  school  trustees  as  being  necessary  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
contingent  expenses.  In  Ohio,  district  school  boards  must  fix  the  rate  of  taxation 
necessary  for  all  school  purposes  after  State  funds  are  exhausted.  In  Oklahoma, 
county  commissioners  must  levy  a  county  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  schools.  In 
Peimsylvania,  all  taxes  required  by  any  school  district,  in  addition  to  the  State 
appropriation,  are  to  be  levied  by  the  board  of  school  directors  therein.'  In  Rhode 
Island,  although  the  law  does  not  directly  state  that  towns  must  levy  a  local  tax,  yet 
it  does  state  that  every  town  must  establish  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of 

1  Comificticat,  Kentucky.  MasBacbtnetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Washhigton, 
WiBOonsin. 

s  In  districts  of  the  first  class,  boards  of  education  must  levy  a  tax  of  at  least  5  mills. 
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public  schools.  Further,  the  law  declares  that  no  part  of  the  State  appropriation 
may  be  received  by  any  town  unless  it  raises  by  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  that  it  may  receive  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  support 
of  schools.  To  comply  with  the  law,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  local  taxes  to  be 
levied.  In  Utah,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  must  levy  a  county  tax  for  the 
support  of  schools.  In  Wisconsin,  when  a  district  fails  to  vote  a  tax  sufficient  to  main- 
tain schools  for  the  minimum  term,  the  echool  board  must  determine  the  sum  necessary 
and  the  amount  so  fixed  must  be  assessed. 

Specific  purposes. — In  Minnesota,  in  districts  containing  10  or  more  townships,  a 
levy  must  be  made  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  members  of 
the  school  board,  the  amount  of  salary  and  expenses  varying  with  the  number  of 
schools  in  such  districts.  In  New  Hampshire,  selectmen  of  towns  must  raise  the 
amount  determined  upon  by  the  voters  for  salaries  of  school  boards  and  truant  officers. 
In  New  Jersey,  school  districts  must  raise  and  appropriate  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
for  free  texts  and  necessary  school  supplies.  In  New  York,  school  boards  must  make 
ordinary  repairs  to  schoolhouses  and  provide  suitable  outbuildings  therefor,  and  a  tax 
sufficient  for  these  purposes  must  be  levied;  school  boards  must  also  levy  taxes  suf- 
ficient to  insure  school  buildings  and  school  libraries.  In  Ohio,  when  any  school 
building  has  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  use,  and  the  county,  township,  or  miinid- 
pality  concerned  is  without  the  necessary  funds  to  remedy  the  defects,  a  tax  must 
be  levied  sufficient  to  produce  the  sum  necessary,  within  a  l^:al  maximum.  In 
Washington,  in  districts  of  the  first  class,  county  commissioners  must  levy  the  amount 
of  funds  determined  upon  by  district  school  boards  as  being  necessary  for  creating  or 
adding  to  the  permanent  insurance  fund. 

BATE  OE  AMOUNT  ON  VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PBOPEKTT. 

The  second  of  the  basic  requh^inents  designates,  m  terms  of  a 
specified  sum,  or  of  a  specified  rate  on  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property — that  is,  of  so  many  cents  on  the  $100  or  of  so  many  mills 
on  the  dollar — the  fixed  or  the  minimum  amoimt  of  local  tax  which 
must  be  raised  for  general  or  specific  school  purposes.  This  require- 
ment holds  in  15  States,  and  the  details  are  as  follows: 

General  purposes. — Colorado,  county  tax,  not  lees  than  2  mills.  Delaware,  district 
tax,  $100  in  Kent  and  New  Castle  Counties  and  $60  in  Sussex  County,  assessed  on  the 
property  of  white  persons  for  the  support  of  schools  for  white  children;  $50  in  Kent 
and  New  Castle  Counties  and  $30  in  Sussex  County,  assessed  on  the  property  of  col- 
ored persons  for  the  support  of  schools  for  colored  children.  Florida,  county  tax,  not 
less  than  ^  mills.  Idaho,  county  tax,  not  less  than  15  cents.  Iowa,  county  tax,  not 
less  than  1  mill.  Louisiana,  parish  tax,  not  less  than  3  mills.  Minnesota,  county 
tax,  1  mill.  Missouri,  district  tax,  40  cents.  Montana,  county  tax,  4  milb.  Nevada, 
county  tax,  not  less  than  20  cents.  North  Dakota,  county  tax,  2  mills.  Or^on,  dis- 
trict tax,  5  mills,  or  such  rate  as  will  produce  an  amount  sufficient  to  yield  the  district 
the  difference  between  $300  and  the  amount  received  from  the  county  school  fund. 
South  Carolina,  county  tax,  3  mills.  Vermont,  town  tax,  not  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  grand  list.  Virginia,  county  and  district  tax,  not  less  than  10  cents  each  (may 
be  less  by  special  order  of  the  State  board  of  education). 

Specific  purposes.— In  North  Dakota,  a  rate  sufficient  to  equalize  property,  fimdB 
on  hand,  and  debts,  when  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  are  changed. 

AM0X7NT  DBTXRMINED  BY  DI8I0NATED  BASES. 

The  third  requirement,  which  is  operative  in  9  States,  names  the 
fixed  or  the  nxinimnm  amount  which  must  be  raised  by  locaUties  for 
general  or  specific  purposes  per  child  of  school  age,  per  teacher,  per 
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inhabitant^  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance,  or  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  regular  State 
apportionment.  In  4  of  these  States,  the  minimmn  tax,  as  cal- 
culated on  its  basis,  must  never  exceed  the  maximum  tax,  as  calcu- 
lated on  a  property  valuation  basis. 

Per  child  of  school  age. — In  California  the  county  tax  must  yield  $650  per  teacher, 
leas  the  amount  of  the  State  apportionment,  provided  such  a  basis  yields  at  least 
$13  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  county;  if  not,  the  latter  basis  holds; 
in  no  case,  however,  may  the  tax  levied  exceed  the  legal  maximum.  In  Oregon 
the  county  tax  must  jdeld  at  least  $8  per  child  of  school  age,  but  in  no  case  may  the 
amount  per  child  be  less  than  that  levied  in  1910.  Counties  having  a  population  of 
less  than  100,000  inhabitants  must  levy  for  school  libraries  not  less  than  10  cents  per 
child  of  school  age.  In  Utah  the  district  tax  for  school  libraries  must  be  15  cents 
per  child  of  school  age.  In  Washington  the  county  tax  must  yield  at  least  $10  per 
child  of  school  age  within  the  legal  maximum. 

Per  teacher. — In  California  the  county  tax  must  yield  $550  per  teacher,  less  the 
amount  of  the  State  apportionment,  provided  such  a  basis  yields  at  least  $13  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  county;  if  not,  the  latter  basis  holds;  in  no 
case,  however,  may  the  tax  levied  exceed  the  legal  maximum.  In  Wyoming  the 
county  tax  must  yield  $300  per  teacher  within  the  l^al  maximum. 

Per  inhabitant. — In  Maine,  towns  must  raise  less  than  80  cents  per  inhabitant. 

According  to  average  daily  attendance. — In  Arizona,  within  the  legal  maximum  the 
county  school  levy  is  estimated  by  multiplying  $35  by  the  sum  representing  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  county  diuing  the  first  8  months  of  the  previous  year; 
provided  that  such  estimate  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  to  every  district  at  least 
$1,000;  and  provided  further,  that  such  final  estimate  must  be  increased  by  10  per 
cent  as  a  reserve  fund. 

Proportionate  to  State  apportionment. — In  New  Hampshire  the  selectmen  of  each 
town  must  levy  a  sum  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $750  for  every  dollar  of  the  public 
taxes  apportioned  to  such  town.  In  Wisconsin  every  town  or  city  must  raise  a  sum 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  State 
sdiool  fund. 

POLL  OR  OCCUPATION  TAX. 

Aside  from  these  basic  requirements,  as  just  considered,  6  States 
require  their  localities  to  levy  for  general  school  purposes  a  local 
fixed  poll  or  minimum  occupation  tax. 

In  Florida  the  coimty  poll  tax  is  $1,  levied  upon  each  male  person  over  the  age 
of  21  years  and  under  the  age  of  55  years,  except  such  as  have  lost  a  limb  in  battle. 
In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  the  county  poll  tax  is  $1,  levied  upon  each  elec- 
tor. In  New  Mexico  the  district  poll  tax  is  $1,  levied  upon  all  able-bodied  male 
persons  of  the  age  of  21  years  or  over.  In  Wyoming  the  county  poll  tax  is  $2,  levied 
upon  each  person  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years,  inclusive.  In  Pennsylvania, 
in  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  an  occupation  tax  of  at  least  $1 
is  levied  upon  each  male  resident  or  inhabitant  over  21  years  of  age. 

SPECIAL  LEVY. 

If  State  or  local  funds,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  meet  current 
school  expenses,  18  States  ^  require  the  levy  of  additional  or  special 

1  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  ^Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont^  Washington,  Wisconshi. 
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taxes  of  adequate  amount.     The  details  of  this  requirement  are  as 
follows: 

General  purposes. — In  Maryland,  MiflHJffdppi,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  Washington  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  the  minimum  term. 
In  North  Carolina  a  county  tax  of  not  lees  ^an  1  cent  on  the  $100  of  property  valuation 
and  not  less  than  3  cents  on  the  poll  in  order  to  maintain  schools  for  the  minimum 
term.  In  Tennessee  a  county  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  the  minimum 
term. 

Specific  purposes, — In  Maryland  a  county  tax  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum salary  law.  In  Michigan  a  township  tax  of  I  mill  to  pay  teachers*  salaries.  In 
North  Dakota,  in  independent  school  districts,  sufficient  to  pay  teachers'  salariee 
and  contingent  expenses.  In  New  Jersey,  when  townships  elect  to  act  under  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  dty  school  districts,  a  township  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  money 
determined  upon  by  the  board  of  school  estimate  for  the  ptu-chase  of  sites,  or  for  erect- 
ing, enlarging,  repairing,  and  ftumishing  a  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses.  Also  in  all 
districts  a  tax  sufficient  to  provide  two  suitable  outbuildings  for  each  schoolhouse. 
In  New  York,  where  no  tax  for  building  a  needed  schoolhouse  has  been  voted  by 
the  legal  voters,  a  district  tax  in  accordance  with  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendent,  which  estimate  may  not  be  diminished  by  more  than  25  per 
cent.  In  Wisconsin  a  town  or  district  tax  sufficient  to  provide  proper  outbuildings. 
In  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota  (within  the  legal  maximum),  South  Dakota 
(within  the  legal  maximum),  Utah,  and  Wisconsin  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  satisfy 
judgments.  In  Minnesota  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  satisfy  judgments,  with  interest. 
In  Vermont  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  pay  judgments  and  the  charges  and  12 
per  cent  interest  thereon. 
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MAXIMUM  LIMITATIONS. 

Although  required  taxes  are  generally  established  in  order  to  insure 
the  proper  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  minimum  school  term, 
increased  rates  upon  such  taxes  and  the  levying  of  privilege  taxes  are 
generally  permitted  in  order  to  make  possible  an  extension  of  pubUc- 
school  work.  In  placing  an  imspecified,  minimum,  or  fixed  rate  upon 
local  taxation,  a  State  guards  against  neglect  or  undue  parsimony; 
in  establishing  maximum  limitations,  either  upon  required  or  upon 
privilege  taxes,  it  prevents  imdue  extravagance.  Maximum  tax 
limitations  have  been  adopted  by  42  States.^ 

States  adopting  maximum  tax  limitations  designate  such  limita- 
tions in  terms  of  a  rate  upon  the  valuation  of  taxable  property,  in 
terms  of  amount,  or  in  terms  of  a  maximum  tax  per  poll.  Seven 
States  *  express  maximum  limitations  under  more  than  one  of  these 
divisions,  according  to  the  purpose  involved. 

Whenever  a  maximum  tax  limitation  is  designated  in  State  school 
legislation,  the  purpose  involved  is  also  designated.  That  is,  maxi- 
mum limitations  are  placed  upon  taxes  levied  for  general  purposes, 
covered  by  the  term  *' maintenance  of  schools,*'  or  upon  taxes  levied 
for  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  purchase  of  sites  or  the  erection  and 
repair  of  schoolhouses,  salaries  of  teachers,  school  supplies,  school 
libraries,  transportation  of  school  children,  and  the  redemption  and 
payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  other  outstanding  indebtedness. 
Other  specific  purposes  upon  which  maximum  tax  limitations  have 
been  placed  are  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law, 
the  establishment  of  graded  and  industrial  schools,  the  maintenance 
of  a  teachers*  retirement  fund,  the  equalization  of  property  when  dis- 
trict boundary  lines  have  been  changed,  the  satisfaction  of  judg- 
ments, and  the  payment  of  salaries  of  school  officers. 

RATE  ON  VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

The  designation  of  maximum  tax  limitations  in  terms  of  a  rate 
upon  the  valuation  of  taxable  property  is  the  most  frequent  form, 
being  appUcable  to  37  States.* 

General  purposes  (including,  in  some  instances,  specific  purposes  without  especially 
designated  maximum  rates,  except  those  expressed  in  the  limitations  following). — 

Maintenance  of  schools, — Alabama,  county  tax,  special  levy,  10  cents;  but  the  rate 
of  such  tax  must  not  increase  the  rate  of  taxation,  State  and  county  combined,  in  any 

lAIabrma,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  niinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  CaroUna,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virghiia,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

'Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin. 

'Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Sooth  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Waahington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 
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one  year  to  more  than  $1.25,  except  for  public  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  and  debts 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  constitution.  Arizona,  county 
tax,  90  cents.  Arkansas,  district  tax,  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  California,  county 
tax,  50  cents;  district  tax,  30  cents.  Colorado,  county  tax,  5  mills;  tax  in  districts  of 
the  third  class,  20  mills.  Florida,  county  tax,  7  mills;  district  tax,  3  mills.  Georgia, 
county  tax,  special  levy,  one-half  of  1  per  cent;  district  tax,  special  levy,  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.  Idaho,  county  tax,  60  cents;  district  tax,  special  levy,  15  mills;  tax  in 
independent  districts,  special  levy,  20  mills.  Illinois,  district  tax,  IJ  per  cent;  tax 
in  districts  containing  1,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  2  per  cent,  such  limitation,  how- 
ever, not  applying  to  certain  districts  governed  by  special  acts,  in  which  there  ia  no 
limit  to  the  maximum  taxing  power.  Indiana,  township,  town,  or  city  tax,  50  cents; 
township,  town,  or  city  tax,"  special  levy,  50  cents.  Iowa,  county  tax,  3  mills.  Ken- 
tucky, county  tax,  20  cents;  subdistrict  tax,  25  cents;  tax  in  graded  school  districts^ 
50  cents  on  property  belonging  to  white  voters  or  corporations.  Minnesota,  tax  in 
common-school  districts,  15  mills,  but  in  districts  maintaining  a  high  or  a  graded 
school,  25  mills;  tax  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class,  20  mills,  exclusive  of  the  tax  levy  for 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness,  sinking  fund,  or  building  fund;  tax  in  special  school 
districts,  20  mills;  tax  in  special  school  districts  lying  within  any  one  county  and  con- 
taining from  10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  or  in  districts  containing  50,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  9  mills.  Missouri,  district  tax,  65  cents;  tax  in  town  school  districts,  $1. 
Montana,  district  tax,  special  levy,  10  mills.  Nebraska,  tax  in  districts  containing  4 
children  or  fewer  of  school  age,  $400;  in  districts  containing  more  than  4  children 
and  fewer  than  16,  |50  per  child  in  addition  to  the  above  $400,  provided  that  the 
amount  so  levied  may  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  $3.50  on  the  $100.  Nevada,  county 
tax,  50  cents;  district  tax,  special  levy,  25  cents.  New  Mexico,  district  tax,  15  mills; 
tax  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  10  mills,  including  a  specific  maximum  for  the 
pa3anent  of  bonds.  North  Carolina,  tax  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities  which  do 
not  levy  any  other  special  tax  for  school  purposes,  30  cents,  to  supplement  the  public^ 
school  fund;  county  tax  to  supplement  the  county  school  fund,  special  levy,  30  cents; 
county  tax  to  extend  the  school  term,  special  levy,  5  cents.  North  Dakota,  district 
tax,  30  mills.  Ohio,  county  tax,  3  mills;  township  tax,  2  mills;  district  tax,  5  mills; 
district  tax,  special  levy,  5  mills,  to  be  levied  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding 
five.  Oklahoma,  county  tax,  1  mill;  district  tax,  5  mills;  district  tax,  special  levy, 
10  mills.  Oregon,  district  tax,  5  miUs.  Pennsylvania,  tax  in  districts  of  the  second 
class,  20  mills;  in  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  25  mills.  Rhode  Island, 
tax  for  all  town  purposes,  IJ  per  cent,  except  for  the  purpose  of  paying  indebtedness 
or  for  appropriations  to  any  of  the  sinking  fimds  or  for  extraordinary  repairs  or  for 
damages  caused  by  the  elements.  South  Carolina,  district  tax,  special  levy,  8  milk. 
South  Dakota,  district  tax,  20  mills;  tax  in  independent  districts,  25  mills.  Tennes- 
see, tax  in  cities  and  taxing  districts  containing  130,000  inhabitants  or  more,  25  cents, 
including  the  redemption  and  payment  of  interest  on  bonds;  tax  in  counties  contain- 
ing 145,000  to  190,000  inhabitants,  40  cents;  tax  in  counties  containing  190,000  inhabi- 
tants or  more,  25  cents  over  and  above  the  aggregate  levy  by  the  State  for  State  and 
school  purposes.  Texas,  tax  in  incorporated  districts,  50  cents;  tax  in  common-school 
districts,  special  levy,  50  cents;  tax  in  cities  and  towns  which  have  assumed  control 
of  their  public  schools,  special  levy,  50  cents.  Utah,  county  tax,  4  mills;  district  tax, 
1  per  cent;  district  tax,  special  levy,  2  per  cent.  Tax  in  county  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  as  follows:  A  district  whose  assessed  valuation  is  $10,000,000  or  more,  10 
mills;  a  district  whose  assessed  valuation  is  more  than  $8,000,000  and  less  than 
$10,000,000,  12  mills;  a  district  whose  assessed  valuation  is  more  than  $5,000,000  and 
less  than  $8,000,000,  13}  mills;  a  district  whose  assessed  valuation  is  less  than 
$5,000,000,  15  mills.  Virginia,  county  tax,  40  cents;  district  tax,  40  cents  (combined 
total  county  and  district  tax  may  not  exceed  50  cents).  Washington,  county  tax,  5 
mills;  tax  in  districts  of  the  third  ckas,  2  per  cent    West  Vixginia,  district  tax,  12) 
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cents;  gpecial  levy,  20  cents.  Wisconsin,  district  tax,  2  per  cent.  Wyoming,  county 
tax,  3  mills;  district  tax,  10  mills. 

Specific  purposes — Sites  and  buildings. — California,  district  tax,  70  cents.  Illinois, 
district  tax,  li  per  cent;  tax  in  districts  containing  1,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  such  a 
percentage  that  the  aggregate  levy  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  such  limitation,  how- 
ever, not  applying  to  certain  districts,  governed  by  special  acts,  in  which  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  maximum  taxing  power.  Indiana,  township,  town,  or  city  tax,  15  cents, 
to  be  levied  only  when  plainly  necessary.  Iowa  (including  roads  to  schoolhouses  and 
libraries  therefor),  district  tax,  10  mills,  which  may  be  increased  by  any  subdistrict 
for  application  only  to  that  particular  subdistrict  to  not  exceeding  15  mills.  Michigan, 
tax  in  township  school  districts  of  the  upper  peninsula,  3  mills.  Minnesota,  district 
tax,  10  mills;  but  in  districts  in  which  such  10-mill  tax  will  not  produce  $600  a  greater 
tax  may  be  levied  not  to  exceed  35  mills  on  the  dollar  or  $600  in  amount;  tax  in  inde- 
pendent school  districts,  8  mills.  Missouri,  tax  in  town  school  districts,  1  per  cent. 
Nebraska,  district  tax,  10  mills  above  the  35-mill  levy  allowed  for  general  school  pur- 
poses, but  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  the 
school  district.  North  Dakota,  tax  in  independent  school  districts,  20  mills.  Okla- 
homa, district  tax,  5  mills.  Texas,  tax  in  incorporated  districts,  25  cents.  Utah,  tax 
in  county  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  1}  mills. 

Teachers*  salaries. — Colorado,  district  tax,  special  levy,  10  mills.  Minnesota,  tax  in 
districts  containing  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  1  mill  for  Increasing  teachers'  sahuies, 
subject  to  the  total  maximum  limit  of  9  mills;  West  Virginia,  district  tax  for  teachers' 
salaries,  25  cents. 

Free  texts,  equipment,  and  materials  for  use  in  manual  training,  industrial  training, 
and  dorrustic  science. — Nevada,  district  tax,  25  cents. 

School  libraries. — Colorado,  district  tax,  one-tenth  of  1  mill.  Kansas,  district  tax, 
varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  1  mill,  according  to  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. Pennsylvania,  tax  in  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  1  mill. 
Washington,  county  tax,  one- tenth  of  1  mill. 

Transportation  of  school  children. — Idaho,  tax  in  independent  school  districts,  special 
levy,  10  mills. 

Compulsory  attendance. — Indiana,  common-school  corporation  tax,  5  cents. 

Graded  schools. — West  Virginia,  district  tax  in  districts  in  which  there  is  a  town, 
village,  or  densely  populated  neighborhood  having  two  or  more  schools  in  the  same 
building,  25  cents  for  the  teachers'  fund  and  15  cents  for  the  building  fund ;  for  extend- 
ing the  term  of  such  graded  schools,  5  cents. 

Vocational  schools  or  departments. — Indiana,  tax  in  school  cities,  towns,  or  townships, 
10  cents.  North  Dakota,  tax  in  associated  rural  school  districts,  4  mills.  Wisconsin, 
village,  town,  or  city  tax,  one-half  of  1  mill. 

Teachers*  retirement  fund. — Colorado,  tax  in  districts  of  the  first  class,  one-tenth  of 
Imill. 

Equalization  of  property,  funds  on  hand,  and  debts. — In  North  Dakota,  for  equalizing 
property,  fundson  hand,  and  debts  when  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  are  changed, 
15  mills,  within  the  30-mill  maximum  limit  for  general  school  purposes. 

Satisfaction  of  judgments. — North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  district  tax,  20  mills. 

Redemption  and  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  other  outstanding  indebtedness. — 
Colorado,  county  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  principal  of 
outstanding  bonds.  Florida,  tax  in  special  school  districts,  5  mills.  Indiana,  tax  in 
incorporated  towns  of  not  more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  2  per  cent;  in  towns  or  cities 
of  1,000  to  5,000  inhabitants,  50  cents;  in  other  cities,  except  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  25  cents.  Iowa,  school  corporation  tax,  5  mills.  Kansas,  tax  in 
depopulated  districts,  4  mills;  in  partially  depopulated  districts,  2i  mills.  Kentucky, 
tax  in  graded  school  districts,  25  cents;  in  the  same  districts  to  redeem  bonds  issued 
for  completing  an  unfinished  schoolhouse,  25  cents.    Mississippi,  county  tax,  1  mill. 
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Missouri,  district  tax,  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  New  Mexico,  district  tax,  sufficient  to 
pay  interest  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  principal  of  outstanding  bonds;  tax 
in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  5  mills.  North  Dakota,  in  districts  which  have  no 
school  board  because  of  the  failure  of  electors  to  elect  or  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  appoint,  and  which  have  an  authorized  indebtedness,  20  mills.  South  Dakota, 
district  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  principal 
of  bonded  indebtedness.  Texas,  county  tax,  26  cents;  tax  in  incorporated  school 
districts,  25  cents.  Virginia,  district  tax,  25  cents.  Washington,  district  tax,  3  mills. 
Wyoming,  district  tax,  7  mills. 

AMOUNT  DBTBRHINBD  BT  DESIGNATED  BASES,   OR  STATED  AS  A  GROSS  SUM. 

As  expressed  by  amount,  the  manner  of  designating  maximum 
limitations  is  varied.  The  amount  may  be  stated  as  a  gross  sum  for 
a  certain  purpose;  as  so  much  per  child  of  school  age  or  pupil  in 
attendance,  per  school  officer,  or  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  or  average  attendance,  or  the  number  of  voters  or 
inhabitants;  or  as  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  the  entire  amount  of  the 
State  tax.  Seven  States  are  Us  ted  under  these  bases,  and  the  limita- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Per  child  of  school  age  or  per  pupil  in  attendance. — Iowa,  school  corporation  tax  for 
contingent  expenses,  $7  per  person  of  school  age,  but  at  least  175  per  school.  School 
corporation  tax  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  including  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  apportionment,  |20  per  person  of  school  age,  but  at  least  $270  per  school. 
School  corporation  tax  for  the  purchase  of  free  texts  and  supplies,  $1.50  per  person  of 
school  age.  School  corporation  tax  for  transportation  and  board  of  rural  school  chil- 
dren, 15  per  person  of  school  age.  Tax  in  consolidated  independent  school  districts 
for  general  school  purposes,  $32  per  person  of  school  age,  including  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  apportionment.  In  Vermont,  tax  in  unorganized  towns  or  gores  for 
tuition,  transportation,  or  board,  $1.50  per  child  per  week,  to  be  levied  when  such 
towns  or  gores  can  not  conveniently  provide  school  privileges. 

According  to  number  of  children  of  school  age  or  average  attendance. — ^Michigan,  tax  for 
sites  and  buildings,  in  the  same  year  that  any  bonded  indebtedness  is  incurred,  in 
districts  containing  less  than  10  children,  |250;  in  districts  containing  between  10  and 
30  children,  $500;  in  districts  containing  between  30  and  50  children,  $1,000.  Tax 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  district  school  officers,  $25  in  districts  containing  less 
than  50  children  and  $50  in  districts  containing  from  50  to  100  children.  Wisconsin, 
tax  in  districts  containing  less  than  200  children,  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  blackboards, 
and  school  apparatus,  $75.  Tax  for  teachers'  salaries,  in  districts  having  an  average 
attendance  of  15  pupils  or  less,  not  more  than  $350;  in  districts  having  an  average  at- 
tendance of  not  more  than  30  nor  less  than  15  pupils,  not  more  than  $450;  in  districts 
having  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  30  pupils,  not  mote 
than  $550. 

Gross  amount  in  dollars. — ^New  York,  district  tax,  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes, 
and  other  school  apparatus  and  for  the  piu'chase  of  textbooks  and  other  school  necessi- 
ties for  the  use  of  poor  pupils,  $25.    Wisconsin,  district  tax  for  district  libraries,  $100. 

According  to  number  of  voters  or  inhabitants. — Minnesota,  tax  in  districts  containing 
less  than  10  voters,  $400,  for  the  support  of  schools.  Wisconsin,  tax  in  districts  con- 
taining less  than  250  inhabitants,  for  bidlding  a  schoolhouse,  not  more  than  $600  in 
any  one  year. 

Per  school  officer. — Wisconsin,  district  tax  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  clerk,  $20, 
and  of  treasurer  and  director,  $10  per  officer. 

Not  exceeding  the  entire  amorunt  of  State  tax. — ^Tennessee,  county  tax  for  the  extension 
(tf  the  school  term,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  ^e  entire  State  tax. 
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POLL  TAX. 

Poll  taxes,  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  which  they  pro- 
duce, are  to  be  regarded  as  a  supplemental  source  of  fimds,  rather 
than  as  a  main  source.  All  of  the  States  which  authorize  their  levy 
by  local  school  authorities  for  local  school  purposes  therefore  author- 
ize other  bases  upon  which  taxes  may  be  levied.  Four  States  desig- 
nate maximum  limitations  for  such  local  poll  tax  levies,  the  details  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

Indiana:  Township,  town,  or  city  tax  for  the  extension  of  the  school  term,  25  cents; 
q>ecial  levy  for  general  school  purposes,  |1;  town  or  city  tax  to  redeem  and  pay  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  other  outstanding  indebtedness,  |1.  Kentucky:  County  tax,  for 
general  school  purposes,  |1 ;  graded  school  district  tax  for  maintenance  of  schools  and 
erection  of  buildings,  $1.50  per  white  male  inhabitant  over  21  years  of  age.  Missis- 
sippi: County  tax  for  the  extension  of  the  school  term,  $1.  North  Carolina:  County 
tax  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  15  cents;  county  tax,  special  levy,  to  supplement 
the  county  school  fund,  90  cents;  tax  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  in  which  no 
other  special  tax  for  schools  is  levied,  to  supplement  the  public  school  fund,  90  cents. 

FBRHI88IVB   POWER  TO  LOCALniES  TO   EXCEED   DESIGNATED   MAXIMUM. 

Central  control  such  as  is  indicated  by  the  preceding  provisions  re- 
lating to  maximum  limitations  is  shown  in  less  degree  when  a  State 
establishes  a  maximum  tax  but  empowers  local  authorities,  such  as 
voters,  taxpayers,  or  civil  authorities,  to  levy  a  tax  exceeding  the  rate 
or  amount  designated  by  law.  Six  States  grant  such  taxing  con- 
cessions to  their  localities.  In  most  instances  when  such  action  is 
taken,  however,  it  must  be  considered  at  an  election,  due  notice  of 
which  has  been  given,  and  the  amount  of  increase  desired  must  be 
determined  by  formal  vote. 

In  Kansas,  the  voters  may,  at  a  regular  or  special  election  by  a  three-fourths  vote, 
increase  the  regular  tax  levy  for  general  school  purposes  beyond  the  maximum 
district  tax  of  4  J  mills  to  a  rate  sufficient  for  current  needs.  Such  tax,  however,  may 
not  be  levied  for  more  than  one  year.  In  Louisiana,  the  total  pariah  or  municipal  tax 
is  10  mills  for  all  parish  or  municipal  purposes.  For  maintenance  of  schools,  erection 
of  school  buildings,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  however,  such  rate  may  l>e 
increased  whenever  the  rate  of  such  increase  and  the  number  of  years  the  tax  is  to  be 
levied  and  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  shall  have  been  carried  by 
a  majority  of  the  property  taxpayers  voting  at  a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose. 
In  Maryland,  the  maximum  county  tax,  special  levy,  is  15  cents  for  the  purpose  of 
pajring  teachers'  salaries  and  supplying  free  texts,  but  a  higher  rate  sufficient  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  State 
fund  for  these  purposes  may  be  levied  if  the  county  commissioners  so  approve.  In 
Mississippi,  the  maximum  district  tax  for  general  school  purposes  is  3  mills,  but  this 
may  be  exceeded  upon  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  as  evidenced  by 
petition.  In  West  Viiginia,  in  districts  having  a  bonded  indebtedness  which  can  not 
be  paid  off  by  funds  derived -from  the  maximum  levy  of  12i  cents  allowed  for  general 
school  purposes,  the  maximum  rate  may  be  exceeded  by  authority  of  the  voters, 
such  excess,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  continue  without  additional 
vote  until  the  indebtedness  is  paid  off.  In  districts  containing  an  incorporated  city 
or  town  where  a  graded  or  high  school  is  maintained  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months, 
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the  board  of  education  has  authority  to  increase  the  maximum  of  37}  cents  (12}  cents 
for  general  school  purposes  and  25  cents  for  the  teachers'  fund)  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  conduct  the  schools  of  said  city  or  town  for  the  term  fixed.  In  Wisconsin,  no  dis- 
trict containing  a  population  of  less  than  250  inhabitants  has  power  to  levy  and  collect 
a  tax  of  more  than  $600  in  any  one  year  for  building,  hiring,  or  purchasing  a  school- 
house  unless  the  town  board  in  which  such  schoolhouse  is  to  be  situated  certifies  in 
writing  that  in  its  opinion  a  larger  sum  should  be  raised,  specifying  such  sum,  in  which 
case  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  specified  may  be  raised ;  further,  no  district  con- 
taining a  population  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  has  power  to  raise  and  collect  in 
any  one  year,  for  the  purpose  above  specified,  more  than  $1,000,  unless  the  town  board 
shall  so  certify. 
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DISGUSSION. 

State  regulation  of  the  taxing  duties  and  powers  of  localities 
affords  central  authority  considerable  opportimity  for  the  exercise 
of  control.  The  extent  to  which  such  opportunity  has  been  utilized 
is  shown  by  the  facts,  first,  that  40  States  have  adopted  legislation 
directing  the  levying  by  localities  of  unspecified,  minimum,  or  fixed 
rates  or  amoimts;  and,  second,  that  42  States  have  adopted  legisla- 
tion limiting  taxes  as  to  the  maximum  levy  permissible. 

In  the  simple  requirement  that  localities  raise  a  tax  sufficient  to 
support  schools,  central  control  is  but  little  in  evidence.  When  either 
a  fixed  or  a  minimmn  tax  is  required  or  maximum  limitations  are 
established,  central  control  is  increased;  when  both  fixed  or  mini- 
mum and  maximum  restrictions  are  in  force,  central  control  in 
respect  to  local  taxation  reaches  its  highest  point.  This  analysis  is 
of  course  only  generally  true,  because  of  the  many  other  considera- 
tions that  must  be  given  weight.  For  instance,  the  presence  in  one 
State  of  both  minimum  and  maximum  limitations  concerning  rela- 
tively unimportant  purposes  may  actually  show  less  central  control 
than  a  minimum  limitation  only  in  another  State  concerning  an 
important  purpose.  Or,  again,  considering  rates  or  amounts  as  well 
as  frequency  and  purpose,  the  establishment  of  one  minimum  hm- 
itation  only  in  reference  to  general  support  of  schools,  but  that 
TninJTriimn  limitation  one  of  high  rate  or  amoimt,  may  indicate  greater 
central  control  than  a  number  of  minimum  limitations  of  high  rate 
or  amoimt,  or  a  number  of  maximum  limitations  of  low  rate  or 
amount,  or  both,  relating  to  less  important  purposes. 

Granted  that  legislatures  have  exercised  due  care  in  establishing 
miniTTiiiTn  or  maximiun  limitations,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when 
localities  are  fairly  liberal  in  regard  to  their  schools  they  do  not  feel 
central  control  as  expressed  in  a  required  tax;  nor  are  they  con- 
cerned about  maximum  limitations  as  long  as  they  are  judicious  and 
refrain  from  undue  extravagance;  it  is  only  when  they  reach  either 
extreme  that  central  control  is  felt.  Generally,  therefore,  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  neither 
required  taxes  nor  maximum  limitations  are  regarded  by  local 
authorities  as  obtrusive  control.  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  control 
exists  potentially  at  least,  and  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  exercise, 
indicates  centralization. 

VL  STATE  INTERVENTION. 

In  order  to  insure  local  compliance  with  State  regulations,  all 
States  have  adopted  legislation  providing  for  intervention  when 
localities,  by  reason  of  neglect,  parsimony,  or  insubordination,  fail  to 
comply  with  one  or  more  laws. 
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State  intervention  as  here  considered  operates  in  any  one  of  three 
forms:  (1)  By  transferring  authority  from  one  officer  to  another 
because  of  nonperformance  of  duty  involving  matters  of  finance;  (2) 
by  constituting  localities  or  local  officers  liable  because  of  the  non- 
performance of  duty  involving  matters  of  finance;  (3)  by  withhold- 
ing from  oflfending  localities  all  or  a  portion  of  State  school  moneys 
because  of  the  nonperformance  of  certain  duties  specified  by  law. 

TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORrTY  FROM   LOCAL  TO   STATE  OFFICERS. 

A  transfer  of  authority  by  a  State  in  case  of  nonperformance  of 
duty  involving  finance  deals  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  or  with  duties  involving  the  expenditure  of  school  funds. 
Such  transfers  are  generally  made  from  one  local  officer  to  another 
local  officer  and  more  rarely  from  local  to  State  officers.^  With  the 
details  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  one  local  officer  to  another, 
this  study  is  not  directly  concerned,  since  control  remains  local. 
Transfers  of  authority  from  local  officers  to  State  officers,  however, 
involve  central  control  and  call  for  analysis. 

LEVYING  OP  TAXES. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  transfer  of  authority  shows  that  in  five 
States'  authority  for  the  levying  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  is 
directly  transferred,  in  case  of  nonperformance  of  duty,  from  local 
officers  to  State  officers.  The  purposes  specified  are  limited  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools  and  the  redemption  of  and  payment  of  inter- 
est on  bonds.  The  State  officers  to  whom  such  duties  are  transferred 
are  the  State  superintendent,  the  State  controller,  the  State  board 
of  equalization,  and  the  State  auditor. 

Maintain  schools. — In  Nevada,  if  county  conunissioners  fail  to  levy  the  regular 
county  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  county  auditors  must  add  to  the  asseBs- 
ment  roll  such  tax  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  deem  sufficient, 
between  the  limits  of  20  and  50  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  taxable  property. 
Also,  if  school  trustees  fail  to  provide  by  district  taxation  the  funds  necessary  to 
insure  the  completion  of  at  least  six  months  of  school  in  any  school  year,  when  notified 
by  the  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  chaige  of  the  district 
that  such  action  is  necessary,  the  deputy  State  superintendent  must  then  notify  the 
coimty  commissioners  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised,  and  the  commissioners 
must  assess,  equalize,  and  collect  this  amount,  as  though  the  trustees  themselves  had 
made  the  levy. 

Redeem  and  pay  interest  on  bonds. — In  California,  if  boards  of  supervisors  fail  to  make 
the  levy  to  pay  for  bonds  or  interest  coupons  and  payment  is  refused,  owners  may 
file  the  bonds,  together  with  all  impald  coupons,  with  the  State  controller;  thereupon 
the  State  board  of  equalization  adds  to  the  State  tax  to  be  levied  in  the  district  a  rate 


1  The  States  in  which  transfers  are  made  from  local  to  State  officers  are  Califbmia,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia. 

*  California,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Oklahoma. 
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Buffident  to  realize  the  amount  of  the  principal  or  interest  past  due.  In  Kansas,  if 
the  proper  officers  fail  or  neglect  to  make  a  levy  sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  refunding  bcmds  and  coupons,  county  clerks  must  levy  such  tax;  if  county 
clerks  fail  to  perform  their  duty,  the  auditor  of  State  informs  county  treasurers  of  the 
amount  due  and  such  amount  must  be  by  them  levied .  In  Louisiana,  if  school  boaids 
fail  or  refuse  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  bonds  issued, 
the  auditOT  of  public  accounts  must  name  the  rate  of  such  tax  and  order  the  same 
collected.  In  Oklahoma,  if  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  bonds  and 
coupons  Ml  to  act,  the  State  auditor  ascertains  the  amount  necessary  and  certifies  the 
fact  to  the  coimty  treasurer,  who  makes  the  levy. 

DUTIES  INVOLVING  THE   SXPENDrTURE   OF  SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

A  transfer  of  authority  from  local  to  State  officers  because  of  the 
nonperformance  of  duties  involving  the  expenditure  of  school  funds 
occurs  in  nine  States.^  The  duties  designated  include  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  school  buildings,  the  emplojmoient  of  officers, 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  the  provision  of  flags,  and  the  payment 
of  mterest  or  principal  on  money  borrowed  from  the  State.  The 
State  officers  designated  to  perform  such  duties  are  the  State  super- 
intendent, deputy  State  superintendents,  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  governor  and  council,  the  commissioner  of  health,  and  the 
State  auditor. 

Repair  and  impnyve  schooUumses, — In  Connecticut,  whenever  it  may  be  found  by  the 
State  board  of  education  or  by  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  by  a  member  of  the  town 
school  committee  that  further  or  di£ferent  sanitary  provisions  or  means  of  lighting 
and  ventilating  are  required  without  unreasonable  expense,  either  of  said  boards 
or  such  member  of  the  town  school  committee  may  recommend  the  desired  changes; 
in  case  such  changes  are  not  made  substantially  as  recommended  within  two  weeks 
from  the  date  of  notice  thereof,  such  board  or  member  of  the  committee  may  make  com- 
plaint to  the  proper  health  authority  of  the  community,  which  authority  shall  order 
such  changes  made  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper.  In  Nevada,  if  school 
trustees  fail  to  provide  outbuildings,  the  deputy  State  superintendent  in  chaige  of 
the  district  must  cause  the  same  to  be  built  and  paid  for  out  of  district  funds.  Also, 
if  school  trustees  fail  to  keep  school  buildings  in  proper  repair,  the  deputy  State  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  district  must  cause  such  needed  repairs  to  be  made  and 
paid  for  out  of  district  funds,  provided  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $50. 

Employ  officers, — In  Iowa  and  Tennessee,  when  county  superintendents  fail  to 
submit  reports,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  appoint  and  compensate 
some  suitable  person  to  perform  such  duties,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
delinquent  county  superintendent.  In  Maine,  when  the  State  superintendent  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  census  has  been  inaccurately  taken,  he  must  make  a  statement 
thereof  to  the  governor  and  council,  who  may  require  the  census  to  be  retaken,  an^ 
if  they  think  necessary,  appoint  and  compensate  persons  to  perform  such  service. 
In  New  Hampshire,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  may 
require  school  boards  to  remove  truant  officers  who  are  incompetent  and  to  appoint 
competent  successors,  and  upon  the  failure  or  neglect  of  school  boards  to  do  so,  said 
State  officers  may  appoint  and  compensate  such  truant  officers.  In  Pennsylvania, 
if  school  districts  which  are  required  to  provide  medical  inspection  do  not  comply 

i  Coimectlout,  Iowa,  Maine,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia. 
90757*»— 15 5 
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with  the  law  within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  commiflsioner 
of  health  must  appoint  a  properly  qualified  medical  inspector  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year,  and  fix  tiie  compensation  which  shall  be  paid  him  by  the  distxict. 

Maintain  khooU. — In  Nevada,  whenever  there  is  sufficient  money  to  the  credit  of 
any  school  district  to  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  school  eight  months,  and  the 
trustees  neglect  to  provide  for  an  eight  months'  term,  the  deputy  State  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  district  must  take  the  action  necessary  to  do  so.  In  New  Mexico, 
if  county  superintendents  refuse  to  approve  the  applications  of  districts  to  share  in 
the  State  school  building  fund  when  the  annual  income  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
schools  for  the  required  term,  the  directors  may  present  the  facts  to  the  State  board 
of  education,  which  board  may,  after  a  hearing  and  if  it  finds  the  ^ts  so  warrant, 
approve  said  application  without  the  indorsement  of  the  county  superintendent. 

Provide  flags. — In  Nevada,  if  school  trustees  fail  or  neglect  to  provide  a  flag  for  each 
schoolhouse,  the  deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  district  must  provide 
and  install  such  flag,  the  expense  to  be  met  by  an  order  drawn  on  the  county  auditors. 

Pay  interest  or  principal  on  money  borrowed  from  the  State, — In  Virginia,  if  district 
boards  Ml  to  pay  the  interest  or  principal  on  money  borrowed  from  the  State,  the 
second  State  auditor  or  State  superintendent  must  notify  county  or  city  treasurers  or 
other  persons  having  charge  of  district  funds  to  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  any  past 
due  installment  out  of  any  district  funds  belonging  to  the  district  or  school  board. 

Tranefer  of  avihority  from  loccU  to  Stale  officers. 
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LIABILnT  OF  LOCALITIES   OR  LOCAL  OFFICERS   TO   THE   STATE. 

So  far  as  liability  because  of  the  nonperformance  of  duty  involving 
finance  is  concerned.  State  school  legislation  usually  constitutes 
offending  localities  or  local  officers  liable  to  other  local  officers.  In 
the  main,  such  legislation  provides  or  implies  that  laws  pertaining 
to  liabiUty  shall  be  enforced  by  designated  local  officers  and  that 
the  amount  of  liabiUty,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  local 
treasury.  The  amoimt  of  such  liabiUty  varies  from  a  fixed  sum  as 
low  as  one  doUar  to  the  highest  amoimt  ever  voted  by  the  locaUty 
for  the  support  of  schools.  In  a  few  cases,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  penalties  so  inflicted  may  be  remitted  by  designated  State 
authorities.  Only  in  a  few  instances  in  a  few  States  is  it  true  that 
State  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  per- 
taining to  UabiUty  or  that  the  amount  of  UabiUty  is  collectible  by 
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the  State.  With  the  details  of  the  liabihty  of  one  local  authority 
to  another  we  are  not  directly  concerned,  but  legislation  constituting 
local  authority  directly  Uable  to  central  authority,  or  constituting 
local  authority  Uable  to  other  local  authority  through  the  interven- 
tion of  central  authority,  requires  analysis. 

Such  a  poUcy  appUes  in  11  States.'  The  duties  designated  are  the 
maintenance  of  schools;  the  apportionment,  care,  and  expenditure  of 
school  moneys;  the  provision  of  proper  and  sanitary  school  buildings; 
and  the  submission  of  financial  reports.  Details  of  such  l^islation 
follow. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  Connecticut,  any  town  neglecting  or  refusing  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  its  schools  forfeits  to  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  the  amoimt 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

APPORTIONMENT,  CARE,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

If  school  laws  pertaining  to  the  care  and  expenditure  of  school  funds 
are  not  complied  with,  local  authorities  become  directly  Uable,  in  four 
States,  to  central  authority,  and  in  one  State  to  local  authority  upon 
intervention  of  central  authority.  In  Connecticut  and  Indiana  it  is 
specified  that  suits  for  the  recovery  of  incurred  UabiUty  are  to  be 
brought  by  State  officers;  and  in  Connecticut,  Kansas,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Washington,  local  authorities  must  pay  the  amoimts  of 
their  UabiUty  directly  to  the  State.,  Such  UabiUty  equals  the  amoimt 
imsappUed;  or  the  amoimt  of  the  loss,  with  or  without  damages;  or 
double  the  amoimt  lost  or  misappUed,  with  or  without  interest. 

In  Connecticut,  if  money  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schoob  is  applied  to  any  other 
purpose,  the  town  or  school  misappropriating  such  money  must  forfeit  the  amount 
thereof  to  the  State  and  the  controller  must  sue  for  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
In  Indiana,  county  auditors  failing  or  refusing  to  distribute  and  report  in  full  the 
miscellaneous  school  fund  belonging  to  the  various  townships  within  the  county  are 
liable,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  must  direct  that  action  be  brought 
upon  the  official  bond  of  any  defaulting  auditor,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
-proper  county  must  bring  action;  on  finding  against  any  such  auditor,  judgment  must 
be  entered  for  the  sum  committed  to  him  for  distribution,  with  damages  of  20  per  cent 
thereon,  which  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the  township  a£fected. 
In  Kansas,  county  treasurers  neglecting  or  refusing  to  remit  to  the  State  treasurer  all 
moneys  accruing  from  bonds  are  liable  to  the  State  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  bonds  or  coupons  remaining  unpaid.  In  New  Hampshire,  if  local  school  officers 
misapply  any  money  received  from  the  literary  fund,  such  officers  must  refund  to  the 
State  treasury  double  the  sum  so  misapplied.  In  Washington,  officers  or  persons  who 
have  collected  or  received  fines,  forieitures,  or  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  schools, 
and  who  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  over  the  same,  must  forieit  double  the  amount  so  withheld 
and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  month  during  the  time  of  withholding 
the  same;  further,  any  school  officer  who  misapplies  moneys  entrusted  to  him  must  be 
fined  not  to  exceed  $100;  in  both  instances  the  fines  so  imposed  are  placed  by  the 
State  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  current  school  fund  of  the  State. 

1  Connectknit,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  ICezlco,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
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PROVISION  OF  SANITAR7  8CHOOLHOU8BS. 

In  three  States  local  authorities  must  provide  sanitary  schoolhouses 
within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law.  If  this  is  not 
done,  State  authorities  (either  the  State  board  of  education  or  the 
State  superintendent)  are  empowered  to  act.  The  amounts  of 
liability  range  from  an  indefinite  minimum  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000. 

In  Coimecticut  whenever  it  is  found  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  board  of 
school  visitors  or  by  a  member  of  thet  town  school  committee  that  different  sanitary 
provisions  or  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating  schoolhouses  are  required  and  that  the 
same  cau  be  provided  without  unreasonable  expense,  either  of  said  boards  or  such 
member  of  the  town  school  committee  may  recommend  to  the  person  or  authority 
in  charge  of  or  controlling  such  schoolhouses  the  desired  changes;  every  violation  of 
this  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  In  New  Mexico  any  person 
failing  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  by  the  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  enforce 
the  building  of  schoolhouses''  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  1500;  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  must  see  that  this  act  is 
strictly  enforced.  In  North  Dakota  if  the  State  superintendent  ascertains  that 
further  ventilating  and  sanitary  provisions  i^ould  be  made  in  certain  schools  and 
that  such  provisions  can  be  made  within  reasonable  expense,  he  has  power  to  order 
the  proper  authority  to  provide  such,  and  any  school  committee,  public  officer,  or 
person  having  charge  of  a  public-school  building  who  neglects  for  four  weeks  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  the  State  superintendent  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1,000. 

SUBMISSION  OF  FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

In  three  States  local  authorities  are  required  to  submit  reports 
pertaining  to  finance  under  penalty  of  intervention  by  the  State 
superintendent.  In  Iowa  county  superintendents  forfeit  to  the 
county  school  fund  the  sum  of  $50  and  become  liable  for  the  amount 
paid  to  the  person  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  to  prepare 
the  financial  report.  In  Massachusetts  towns  or  cities  failing  to 
file  financial  reports  with  the  commissioner  of  education  by  June  1 
forfeit  $200  to  the  State  school  fund.  In  Ohio  on  complaint  of  the 
State  commissioner  of  schools,  county  auditors  failing  to  submit 
financial  reports  are  liable  on  their  bonds  for  not  less  than  $300  nor 
more  than  $1,000,  to  be  paid  into  the  coimty  treasury. 

CONDUCT  FIRE   DRILLS. 

In  Indiana,  officers  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  law  respecting 
fire  drills  lii  schools  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  such  fines  being  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  fire  marshal  fimd. 

REMOVAL  OF  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WHEN  BUILDING  IS  USED  FOR  OTHER  THAN  SCHOOL 

PURPOSES. 

In  Oregon  any  person  removing  school  furniture  for  any  purpose 
other  than  repairing  the  same  or  repairing  the  schoolroom  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10  for  each  offense,  such 
fines  being  paid  into  the  general  school  fimd  of  the  State. 
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REMISSION  OF  FINES. 

ProYision  is  made  in  three  States  for  the  remission  by  State  authori- 
ties of  fines  legally  imposed  upon  one  local  officer  by  another  local 
officer.  In  New  York  the  fine  imposed  upon  trustees  or  boards  of 
education  because  of  their  employment  of  unqualified  teachers  may 
be  remitted  by  the  commissioner  of  education^  In  Virginia  the 
fine  imposed  upon  county  treasurers  or  clerks  of  district  school 
boards  for  failure  to  submit  required  reports  may  be  remitted  by 
county  boards  of  education  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  In  Rhode  Island  the  conmiissioner  of  public  schools 
^^7f  t>y  a^d  with  the  advice  of  the  State  board  of  education,  remit 
all  fines  incurred  by  any  person  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Liability  of  localities  or  local  officers  to  the  State. 
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WITHHOLDING  STATE   SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

In  an  effort  to  insure  performance  of  duty,  States  sometimes  adopt 
a  more  drastic  disciplinary  measure  than  those  heretofore  referred  to, 
namely,  that  of  withholdhig  from  offending  localities  or  local  officers 
all  or  a  certain  portion  of  State  school  moneys.  The  policy  of  with- 
holding State  school  moneys  is  a  rather  conunon  form  of  pecuniary 
penalization,  being  adopted  by  40  of  the  48  States  in  the  Union.^ 
The  duties  involved  cover  a  wide  range  of  elementary  school  activities, 
chief  among  which  are  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  time 
required  by  law;  the  levying  and  payment  of  taxes;  the  care  and 
expenditure  of  school  moneys  and  the  filing  of  official  bonds;  the 
submission  of  reports;  the  return  of  school  enumerations;  the  em- 
ployment of  qualified  teachers  and  superintendents  and  the  payment 

1  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hamp^iire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 
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to  them  of  a  minimum  salary;  provision  of  specified  school  accom- 
modations; the  enforcement  of  the  compuLsory-attendance  law; 
introduction  of  specified  subjects  into  the  ciuriculum;  exclusion  of 
instruction  in  foreign  tongues;  exclusive  use  of  State-adopted  texts 
and  State  coiu'se  of  study;  exclusion  of  denominational^  sectarian,  or 
partisan  instructioa;  nonseparation  of  pupils  because  of  race  or  social 
position;  closing  of  schools  during  institute  session;  appointment  of 
a  school  agent  or  treasurer  and  the  reporting  of  the  same;  and,  lastly, 
the  performance  of  all  duties  specified  by  law. 

MAINTENANCE   OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  BY  LAW. 

The  most  frequent  cause  for  withholding  State  school  moneys  is  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  localities  to  maintain  schools  for  the  time 
required  by  law.  This  poUcy  is  adopted  by  28  States.  Meven 
States  ^  qualify  this  form  of  penalization  by  permitting  localities  to 
receive  their  apportionment  when  the  failure  to  maintain  school  is 
due  to  some  uncontrollable  cause,  such  as  quarantine,  fire,  flood,  loss 
of  schoolhouse,  or  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Oain^s  for  a  remit- 
tance of  money  withheld  are  considered  in  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin 
by  the  State  superintendent,  and  in  C!onnecticut,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia by  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,'  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming  all  State  school  funds  legally  due  localities  are  withheld  for  failiire  to 
maintain  schools  for  the  time  required  hy  law.  In  Maryland  a  portion  of  the  State 
school  tax  is  withheld;  in  New  Hampshire  the  literary  fund;  in  New  Jersey  both  the 
State  appropriation  and  the  State  school  tax;  in  Vermont  the  permanent  school  fund. 

LEVYING  AND  PAYMENT  OP  TAXES. 

School  moneys  are  withheld  in  eight  States  if  localities  fail  to  levy 
taxes  for  school  purposes  and  in  three  if  localities  fail  to  pay  the 
State  school  tax.  This  law  is  not  enforced  in  Wisconsin  if  local 
authorities  transfer,  as  they  are  authorized  to  do,  from  their  general 
fund  to  their  school  fund  the  amount  of  deficit  in  such  school  tax  and 
a  certificate  of  such  transfer  is  filed  with  the  State  superintendent. 

In  Delaware,  in  Kent  and  New  Castle  Counties,  white  school  districts  are  required 
by  law  to  raise  $100  and  in  Sussex  County  $60  for  the  support  of  schools  for  white 
children;  in  colored  school  districts  in  Kent  and  New  Castle  Counties  $60  must  be 
raised  and  in  Sussex  County  $30  for  the  support  of  schoob  for  colored  childxen;  Mlure 
to  raise  the  amount  designated  results  in  a  withholding  from  the  offending  district  of 
its  share  of  the  State  appropriation.  In  Massachusetts  no  apportionment  is  made  to 
a  town  which  has  not  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  an  amount  not  less 

1  Arixona,  Connecticnt,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Utali,  Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

*  If  local  officials  do  not  comply  with  the  law  in  this  respect,  there  mnst  be  a  withholding  of  State  school 
moneys  amounting  to  12.25  for  each  diild  for  every  week  such  child  is  deprived  of  school. 
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than  93  for  each  person  of  school  age.  In  Minnesota  no  district  may  receive  from  the 
apportioned  fund  a  greater  anM)unt  than  that  appropriated  by  such  district  from  its 
special  and  local  l-mUl  tax,  unless  it  has  levied  the  maTimiim  amount  allowed  by 
law  for  school  purposes.  In  Missouri  no  school  district  which  fails  to  levy  a  tax  of  40 
cents  on  the  $100  property  valuation,  unless  the  assessment  of  a  less  amount  together 
with  the  moneys  received  from  the  public  funds  shall  anM)unt  to  $350  for  school  purposes, 
may  receive  any  part  of  the  public  school  moneys.  In  New  Mexico  no  portion  derived 
fipom  the  3-mill  State  levy  is  apportioned  to  any  school  district  which  fails  to  levy 
a  special  tax  of  not  less  than  3  mills.  In  Rhode  Island  no  town  may  receive  any  part 
of  the  $120,000  State  appropriation  unless  it  raises  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  it  is  due  to  receive  from  the  State  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
West  Virginia  no  share  of  the  general  school  fund  may  be  received  by  a  district  until 
it  has  made  the  required  levy.  In  Wisconsin  no  appropriation  is  made  from  the  school 
fund  to  any  city  or  town  which  Mis  to  raise  by  tax  for  school  purposes  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  of  its  share  of  such  school  fund. 

In  Maine  no  apportionment  of  State  school  funds  is  made  to  any  city,  town,  or  plan- 
tation as  long  as  any  State  tax  assessed  upon  such  places  remains  unpaid.  In  New 
Jersey,  in  case  any  district  faib  or  neglects  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  State  school  tax 
in  the  time  require(f,  the  full  amount  app(«tioned  to  such  district  out  of  the  reserve 
fond  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school  tax  is  withheld.  In  New  York  the 
controller  may  withhold  the  payment  of  any  moneys  to  which  any  county  may  be 
entitled  from  the  incomes  of  the  school  fund  and  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  for 
the  support  of  schools  until  all  moneys  required  by  law  to  be  raised  as  a  State  tax  have 
been  collected  and  paid  or  accounted  for  to  the  State  treasurer. 

CABE  AND  EXPBNDrrURE  OP  SCHOOL  MONEYS  AND  FILING  OF  OFFICIAL  BONDS. 

School  moneys  are  withheld  in  six  States  if  localities  or  local 
officers  fail  to  observe  the  law  regarding  the  care  and  expenditure 
of  school  moneys,  and  in  two  States  if  they  fail  to  file  official  bonds. 
The  amoimts  withheld  are  designated  as  all  or  a  portion  of  State 
school  funds,  or  of  a  particular  State  school  fund,  or  of  the  district's 
share  of  school  library  moneys.  In  New  Jersey  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  withheld  may  be  remitted  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

In  Massachusetts,  whenever  it  appears  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation the  sums  paid  to  any  town  have  not  been  used  in  whole  or  in  part  according  to 
law,  or  have  not  been  held  and  accounted  for  separately,  or  that  the  report  thereon 
required  by  law  has  not  been  made,  the  commissioners  of  the  school  fund  are  authorized 
to  withhold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  future  allowances  otherwise  foiling  to  such 
town.  In  Michigan,  in  case  a  school  district  has  foiled  to  use  the  library  money 
according  to  law,  such  district  loses  its  share  of  library  moneys  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  New  Jersey,  if  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  uses  any  of  the  school 
money  received  by  it,  except  such  as  has  be^i  raised  within  the  district,  for  any  pur- 
pose othor  than  llie  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  fuel  bills,  the  transportation  of 
pupils  and  the  tuition  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  adjoining  districts,  there  must  be 
deducted  from  the  next  annual  apportionment  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amoimt  thus 
misused.  In  New  York  the  conmussioner  of  education  is  authorized  to  withhold  its 
share  of  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district  which  uses  school  library 
moneys  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  provided,  or  for  any  willful 
n^ect  or  disobedience  of  the  law  or  of  the  rules  or  orders  of  said  commissioner  per- 
taining thereto.  In  North  Dakota  no  city,  village,  town,  or  school  district  may  share 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  State  tuition  fund  unless  it  has  paid  over  to  the  State 
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tfeasurer  for  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  the  per  cent  required  by 
law.  In  Wificonain  no  city,  village,  town,  or  school  district  may  share  in  the  "^miU 
tax  unless  it  has  paid  over  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund  the  per  cent  required  by  law. 

In  Illinois  no  part  of  the  State  school  fund  may  be  paid  to  any  officer  authorised  to 
receive  it,  unless  such  officer  has  filed  his  bond,  or  if  reelected,  has  renewed  his  bond 
and  filed  the  same.  In  North  Dakota  money  must  not  be  apportioned  to  any  district 
imless  the  bond  and  oath  of  the  treasurer  of  such  district  have  been  duly  approved 
and  filed. 

SUBMISSION  OF  BKPOST8. 

Another  cause  for  withholding  school  moneys  is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  locaUties  or  local  agents  to  submit  reports  within  the  time  and 
in  the  form  required  by  law,  as  in  19  States.*  In  some  instances 
locaUties  or  local  agents  are  required  to  submit  reports  to  certain 
other  local  agents,  or  State  school  moneys  are  withheld;  generally, 
however,  locaUties  or  local  agents  are  required  to  submit  reports  to 
central  authorities — the  State  superintendent  or  the'  State  board  of 
education — ^in  order  that  such  authorities  may  have  a  basis  for  the 
apportionment  of  State  school  moneys.  In  one  of  these  States, 
lUinois,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  coimty  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  for  other  good  and  sufUcient  reasons,  the  State  superin- 
tendent has  power  to  remit  the  moneys  withheld  from  any  township 
because  of  its  failure  to  make  reports  required  by  law. 

In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Vennont  all  State  school  moneys  are  withheld  for 
Mlure  of  local  officers  to  submit  certain  required  reports.  In  Connecticut  every  town 
and  school  district  Mling  to  make  returns  forfeits  of  the  State  apportionment  1  per 
cent  for  the  first  week  of  such  delay,  2  per  cent  for  a  delay  of  two  weeks,  3  per  cent  for 
a  delay  of  three  weeks,  5  per  cent  for  a  delay  of  four  weeks,  and  10  per  cent  f(nr  a  delay 
exceeding  four  weeks.  In  Indiana,  if  a  trustee  fails  to  make  a  financial  report,  the 
township,  town,  or  city  apportionment  is  diminished  $25  in  the  next  State  appor- 
tionment; further,  if  a  coimty  superintendent  Mis  to  report,  the  coimty  is  subject  to 
a  diminution  of  $10.  In  Massachusetts,  towns  failing  to  report  by  May  15  forfeit  10 
per  cent  of  their  income  from  the  school  fund;  if  reports  are  not  made  by  June  1  the 
entire  income  due  the  town  is  withheld.  In  Michigan,  'if  district  boards  or  boards  of 
education  fail  to  report  concerning  school  libraries,  such  district  forieits  its  share  of 
library  moneys.  In  New  Hampshire  no  town  may  receive  any  portion  of  the  literary 
fund  imless  its  returns  have  been  made  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
In  North  Dakota  no  city,  village,  town,  or  school  district  may  share  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  tuition  fund  unless  it  has  made  a  report  concerning  the  teachers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fimd  as  required  by  law.  In  Wisconsin  no  village,  town,  or 
school  district  may  share  in  the  ^mill  tax  unless  it  has  made  its  report  concerning 
the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

RETURN  OF  SCHOOL   ENUMERATION. 

A  further  cause  for  withholding  school  moneys  is  the  failure  of 
locaUties  or  local  officers  to  make  enumeration  returns  accurately 

>  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Wisoonshi. 
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and  promptly^  applying  to  13  States.  In  9  States  ^  all  State  school 
moneys  are  withheld  if  the  law  in  this  respect  is  violated;  in  North 
Dakota,  the  State  tuition  fund  is  withheld;  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  superintendent  may  withhold  any  part  or  all  of  the  State 
appropriation;  in  Iowa,  the  law  says  that  the  State  apportionment 
shall  be  reduced. 

In  Coimecticut  no  town  may  receive  from  the  State  treasury  any  money  for  schools 
unleas  the  enumeration  returns  are  made  according  to  law.  In  Indiana,  for  failure 
of  a  county  superintendent  to  report  the  enumeration  the  county  is  subject  to  a 
diminution  of  $25  from  the  next  State  apportionment.  In  Iowa,  failure  to  report 
the  enumeration  reduces  the  semiannual  apportionment  for  the  year.  In  Kansas,  a 
district  that  refuses  or  neglects  to  have  the  census  taken  forfeits  its  right  to  share  in 
the  annual  school  fund.  In  Massachusetts,  no  town  which  has  not  made  its  return 
of  the  schod  enumeration  as  required  by  law  may  receive  any  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  State  school  fund.  In  Minnesota,  when  districts  fail  in  any  year  to  take  the 
school  census,  State  school  moneys  are  withheld.  In  Missouri,  if  the  law  pertaining 
to  the  enumeration  of  children  is  not  complied  with,  the  offending  district  forfeits  its 
rig^t  to  any  <^  the  public  funds.  In  North  Dakota,  no  district  which  fails  to  make 
or  report  the  enumeration  is  entitled  to  aiiy  portion  of  the  State  tuition  fund.  In 
Ohio,  if  the  enumeration  is  not  taken  and  returned,  the  offending  district  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  school  moneys.  In  Oklahoma,  for  failure  of  a 
county  superintendent  or  district  board  to  report  the  enumeration,  the  county  or 
district  loses  its  share  of  the  State  apportionment.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  iDBtruction,  upon  due  hearing  after  two  weeks'  notice  to  the  board 
of  school  directors  affected,  may  withhold  and  declare  forfeited  any  part  or  all  of  the 
State  appropriation  of  any  school  district  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  enforce  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  him  the  provisions  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  enumeration  of 
children.  In  Bhode  Island,  the  census  returns  must  be  forwarded  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools  before  he  may  draw  his  order  for  the  payment  of  any  portion 
of  the  public  money  to  a  town.  In  Wisconsin,  no  apportionment  may  be  made  to 
any  district  for  any  year  the  report  for  which  does  not  show  that  the  school  census.haa 
been  taken. 

SMPLOTMSMT   OV    QtrAIiFIXD   TBACHEBS   AND    SUPEBnfTSKDBNTS  AND  THB  PAYMENT 
TO  THEM  OF  A  MINIMUM  SALARY. 

Among  the  causes  for  which  State  school  moneys  are  withheld  is 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  local  school  authorities  to  place  all  public 
schools  under  the  charge  of  teachers  or  superintendents  who  have 
been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  employed  by  legal  authority; 
this  law  applies  in  nine  States.*  In  Wisconsin  and  in  two  other 
States,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  local  authorities  are  required  to 
pay  teachers  or  superintendents  at  least  a  specified  minimum  salary, 
under  penalty  of  having  State  school  moneys  withheld. 

In  Galif(Mmia,  Delaware,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  all  State 
echod  moneys  are  withheld  for  failure  of  local  school  boards  to  employ  properly  quali- 
fied teachers.  In  Michigan,  any  board  of  education  employing  teachers  not  legally 
qualified  forfeits  such  a  proportion  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  as  the  number 
of  unqualified  teachers  employed  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in 

1  Conxieotioat,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin, 
s  CaUfornia,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin. 
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the  district.  In  New  York,  no  allotment  of  the  supervision  quota  is  made  to  any 
city  or  district  unless  the  commissioner  of  education  is  satisfied  that  such  city  or 
district  employs  a  competent  superintendent  whose  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
supervision.  In  Rhode  Island,  if  a  city  or  town  employs  an  uncertificated  teacher,  the 
commissioner  of  public  schools  deducts  from  its  share  of  the  State  apportionment  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  so  paid. 

In  Maryland,  if  any  white  teacher  regularly  employed  receives  an  annual  salary  <^ 
less  than  $300,  the  controller  must  withhold  from  the  offending  county  the  March 
installment  of  the  State  school  tax.*  In  New  Jersey,  if  districts  fail  to  pay  supervis- 
ing principals  or  city  superintendents  a  salary  of  at  least  $1,000  per  year,  the  county 
superintendent  withholds  from  the  State  apportionment  allotted  to  such  district  the 
part  designated  for  supervision  purposes.  In  Wisconsin,  if  districts  fail  to  pay 
teachers  a  salary  of  at  least  $40  per  month  for  eight  months,  State  schod  moneys  are 
withheld. 

PROVISION  OF  SPBCIFIBD  SCHOOL  ▲OCOMMODATIONS  AND  AOCBSSORIBS. 

Still  another  cause  for  withholding  school  moneys  in  six  States  is 
the  failure  of  districts  to  provide  necessary  and  proper  school  accom- 
modations. Such  accommodations  are  the  building  of  schoolhouses 
sanitary  in  construction,  the  repairing  and  replacing  of  condemned 
property,  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  and  of  satisfactory  outbuildings, 
the  fumijhing  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  supplying  of  textbooks  and 
other  school  appa;ratus.  In  Connecticut,  the  district  must  erect  school- 
houses  satisfactory  to  the  local  school  board;  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  Wisconsin  State  authorities — the  State  superintendent, 
division  superintendent  (a  State  oflBcer),  or  the  State  inspector  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  respectively — are 
delegated  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  fitness  of  a  schoolhouse  and  to 
enforce  the  law  pertaining  thereto.  In  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Virginia,  all  State  school  moneys  are  withheld  for  a  viola- 
tion of  this  law;  in  Pennsylvania,  all  or  any  part  may  be  withheld;  in 
Wisconsin,  the  school  district  or  school  corporation  forfeits  its  share 
of  the  -^mill  State  tax. 

In  Arkansas  if  school  buildings  are  not  equipi>ed  with  fire  escapes  as  provided  by 
law,  towns  forfeit  the  State  enumeration  grant  during  the  time  such  buildings  aie 
used.  In  Connecticut  no  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  money  from  the  State 
unless  it  has  a  schoolhouse  and  outbuildings  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  school  visitore. 
In  New  York  a  failure  on  the  part  of  school  trustees  or  boards  of  education  in  union 
free  school  districts  to  comply  with  the  law  regarding  the  condenmation  of  a  school- 
house  and  the  erection  of  a  new  schoolhouse  in  its  place  is  sufficient  ground  for  with- 
holding from  the  district  or  city  its  share  of  the  State  appropriation .  In  Pennsylvania 
the  State  superintendent  has  power  to  condemn  as  unfit  for  use,  on  account  of  insani- 
tary or  other  improper  conditions,  any  school  building,  school  site,  or  outbuilding  in 
the  State,  and  upon  failure  of  the  board  of  school  directors  to  remedy  such  conditions 
he  has  power  to  withhold  and  declare  forfeited  all  or  any  part  of  the  annual  State 
appropriation.  In  Virginia  when  a  schoolhouse  appears  to  the  division  8ui>mn- 
tendent  to  be  unfit  for  occupancy  it  becomes  his  duty  to  condemn  the  same,  and  no 

1  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  aarrett  County  only  so  far  as  to  obUga  that  county  to  pay  its 
teachers  a  minimum  salary  of  laoo  per  y«ar. 
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part  of  the  State  school  moneys  may  he  applied  to  support  any  such  school  until  the 
division  superintendent  is  satisOed  with  the  conditions  of  such  building;  further,  no 
school  district  may  receive  any  State  school  moneys  until  it  has  made  proper  provision 
€or  Bchoolhonses,  furniture,  apparatus,  textbooks  for  indigent  children,  and  all  other 
means  and  app^ancee  needful.  In  Wisconsin  whenever  school  buildings  are  not 
kept  in  repair  the  State  inspector  must  notify  the  school  board  or  other  officer  or 
officers  having  control  of  the  school  district  or  school  corporation  to  repair  and  improve 
such  buildings;  if  such  officers  refuse  to  comply  with  the  order,  such  district  or  cor- 
poration forfeits  its  apportionment  of  the  seven-tenths-mill  tax;  further,  such  district 
or  corxx»ation  continues  to  forfeit  its  regular  apportionment  from  such  fund  until 
there  is  a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  unless  the  electors  vote  to  close  the  school  and 
to  provide  transportation  and  tuition  for  all  children  of  school  age  deeiring  to  attend 
a  neighboring  school. 

BKFORCBICENT  OF  THE  COMP17L80RY-ATTEKDANCE  LAW. 

State  school  moneys  are  withheld  in  three  States — Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York — if  localities  or  local  officers  fail  to 
enforce  the  compulsory-attendance  law.  In  Massachusetts  all  State 
school  moneys  are  withheld;  in  New  York  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation has  discretionary  power  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  State 
school  moneys  from  oflFending  locaUties;  and  in  Delaware  the  State 

treasurer  must  withhold  one-fourth  of  the  public-school  fund. 

I 

INTRODUCTION  OP  SPEaFIBD  STUDIES  INTO  THE  CURRICULUM 

I 

Another  cause  for  withholding  State  school  moneys  is  the  failure 
of  local  school  authorities  to  observe  the  law  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  studies  into  the  curriculum,  as  is  the  practice  in  seven 
States.*  In  six  of  these  States  *  all  State  school  moneys  are  with- 
held for  a  violation  of  the  law  regarding  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  or  physiology  and  hygiene  with  especial  reference  to  the 
nature  and  eflFects  of  alcoholic  drinks;  in  Connecticut  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools  may  withhold  all  or  any  part  of  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  same  offense. 

EXCLUSIVE   USE  OF  STATE-ADOPTED  TEXTS  AND  STATE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

I 

Another  cause  for  withholding  school  moneys  is  the  failure  of  local 
school  authorities  to  use  State-adopted  texts  and  none  other,  or  their 
failure  to  comply  with  the  State  course  of  study;  this  holds  in  six 
States.  In  Georgia  all  State  school  moneys  are  withheld  for  failure 
to  enforce  the  law  relating  to  textbooks;  in  CaUfomia,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  25  per  cent  is  withheld.  In  Oregon  (in  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  classes)  and  in  Washington  25  per  cent  is  withheld 
when  local  school  authorities  fail  to  comply  with  the  State  course  of 
study;  in  Wyoming,  for  the  same  reason,  aU  State  school  moneys  are 
withheld. 

1  Conneotlcut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 
*  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 
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OBSERVE  LAW  RBLATIVB  TO  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

In  New  York  if  districts  willfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with 
the  law  relative  to  medical  inspection  of  pupils  in  the  pubUc  schools 
and  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  h^  the  commis- 
sioners of  education  and  health,  the  commissioner  of  education  may, 
in  his  discretion,  withhold  the  pubUc  money  due  such  offending 
districts. 

EXCLUSION   OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

In  Minnesota  no  part  of  the  pubhc  money  may  be  apportioned  to 
any  school  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  a  foreign  language. 

EXCLUSION  OF  DENOMINATIONAL,   SECTARIAN,   OR  PARTISAN  INSTRUCTION. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  denominational,  sec- 
tarian, or  partisan  instruction  into  the  pubhc  elementary  schools, 
four  States — CaUfomia,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Nevada — withheld  all 
State  school,  funds  from  offending  locahties. 

NON8EPARATION  OF  PUPILS  BECAUSE  OF  RACE   OR  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

In  Minnesota  if  any  district  classifies  or  segr^ates  its  pupils  with 
reference  to  race,  color,  social  position,  or  nationality,  its  share  of  the 
semiannual  apportionment  must  be  withheld. 

CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS  DURING  INSTITUTE  SESSION. 

Failure  of  district  school  boards  to  close  schools  during  the  time  of 
holding  teachers'  institutes  is  sufficient  cause  in  Montana  for  the 
withholding  of  all  State  school  moneys,  provided,  however,  that  great , 
distance  of  any  school  district  from  the  place  of  holding  the  insti- 
tute, or  excessive  loss  of  time,  inconvenience,  and  cost  are  considered 
good  groimds  upon  which  the  county  superintendent,  \mder  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  State  superintendoat,  may  excuse 
any  board  of  trustees  from  closing  its  schools. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  AGENT  OR  TREASURER  AND  THE  REPORTING  OF  THE  SAME. 

In  New  Hampshire  no  unincorporated  place  may  receive  its  portion 
of  the  literary  fund  until  a  treasurer  or  school  agent  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  and  appropriate  the  same  in  the  manner  required  by  law. 
In  Vermont  no  incorporated  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  its 
portion  of  the  State  school  tax  until  its  school  board  has  furnished  to 
the  State  treasurer  the  name  of  its  treasurer. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  ALL  DUTIES  SPECIFIED  BT  LAW. 

Lastly,  aU  school  moneys  are  withheld  in  three  States  if  localities 
fail  to  live  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  Maine,  when  the  governor  and  council  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  town  has 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  laws  prescribing  the  duties  of  towns  in  relation  to 
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public  schools,  they  must  direct  the  treasurer  of  the  State  to  withhold  the  State 
school  fund  and  the  proceeds  of  the  one  and  one-half  mill  tax  until  such  town  satisfies 
them  that  it  has  complied  with  the  law.  In  Massachusetts  no  town  may  receive  any 
part  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  moneys  unless  it  has  complied,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  board  of  education,  with  all  laws  relating  to  the  public  schools.  In  New 
Jersey,  when  any  officer  or  official  body  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  any  legal  duty, 
State  school  moneys  are  withheld  upon  the  approval  of  the  commissioaer  of  education, 
and  continue  to  be  withheld  until  all  laws  have  been  complied  with.  Further,  the 
commissioner  of  education  may,  directly  withhold  from  any  district  its  share  of  the 
jniblic  money  of  the  State  for  willfully  disobeying  any  provision  of  the  law  or  any 
decision,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  of  the  coi^^ausdoner. 
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CONTBOL  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION, 


DISCUSSION. 

Punishment  for  nonperformance  of  duty  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  adoption  of  mandatory  legislation.     When  a  State  is  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  a  certain  principle,  the  only  sure  way  by  which  it 
can  expect  to  secure  results  is  to  punish  acts  of  failure  or  refusal  to 
perform  specific  duties.     Although  it  is  probably  true  that  most 
communities  and  most  officers  will  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  laws 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  education  more  faithfully  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  civil  service,  yet  it  is  unfortunately  true,  even  here,  that 
acts  of  neglect  will  occur.    Hence  the  necessity  for  legislative  provi- 
sions such  as  have  been  dealt  with  within  this  standard.     While  the 
penalties  in  some  cases  are  more  severe  than  in  others,  as  would 
be  expected  where  different  States  are  legislating  upon  the  same 
subjects,  yet  they  are  all  ^calculated  to  achieve  the  same  end — the 
enforcement  of  the  law.     Consideration  of  the  facts  that  13  States 
transfer  authority  from  local  to  State  officers  when  local  officers  fail 
in  their  obligations  in  matters  involving  finance,  that  11  States  hold 
localities  or  local  officers  financially  liable  to  the  State  for  the  same 
cause,  and  that  40  States  withhold  school  funds  in  an  endeavor  to 
insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  relating  to  one  or  more  aspects 
of  educational  administration  in  general,  makes  it  evident  that  in 
this  standard  centralization  has  reached  a  high  point. 

Summary  of  Slate  intervention. 
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Vn.  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

As  has  been  shown,  State  school  legislation  pertaining  to  elemen- 
tary school  finance  involves  both  central  and  local  control.  From  a 
9tudy  of  legislation  alone,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  d^ree  of  centralization 
or  localization  exbtent.  In  the  first  place,  taking  some  of  the 
standards  considered,  central  control  operates  only  when  localities 
desire  to  exercise  certain  functions  or  to  avail  themselves  of  certain 
opportunities  offered  by  a  State;  hence  to  have  a  true  picture  of 
control  the  extent  to  which  localities  exercise  their  prerogatives 
must  be  known.  In  the  second  place,  as  strict  obedience  is  by  no 
means  universal,  the  extent  to  which  localities  live  up  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  laws  must  be  known  before  drawing  a  too  definite 
conclusion.  In  a  word,  complete  data  would  require  a  knowledge 
of  actual  practice,  as  well  as  of  legislation.  This  study  of  elemen- 
tary school  finance  attempts  only  the  latter;  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  practice,  for  one  or  other  of  the  two  general  reasons  just 
stated,  fails  to  coincide  with  l^islation,  to  that  extent  are  its  findings 
open  to  question.  In  the  main,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
^y  difference  between  law  and  practice  is  not  so  great  as  to  affect 
very  appreciably  the  conclusions  reached,  which,  after  all,  should  be 
regarded  as  broad  generalizations  showing  tendencies  rather  than 
as  an  attempt  to  depict  exact  conditions. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  standards  which  on  the 
surface  or  by  their  nature  apparently  indicate  centralization,  upon 
analysis  reveal  local  control  or  divided  control;  while  other  standards 
which  seem  essentially  local  in  their  bearing,  in  reality  indicate 
centralized  control. 

LOCAL  OONTEOL. 

The  distribution  of  State  school  moneys  was  regarded  as  being  in 
itself  a  central  and  a  centralizing  process;  the  bases  upon  which  such 
distribution  is  made,  however,  indicate  varying  degrees  of  centrali- 
zation. A  distribution  on  a  school  population  or  on  a  property  valua- 
tion basis  exacts  little  or  nothing  from  locahties  and  consequently 
indicates  little  centralization  of  control.  A  distribution  either  on 
attendance  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers  employed,  or  ratio  of  local 
school  tax  to  total  town  tax,  requires  locahties  to  exercise  a  certain 
amoimt  of  effort  or  cooperation  in  order  to  secure  their  fuU  quota 
<rf  school  moneys,  while  distribution  on  an  inverse  property  valua- 
tion basis  tends  to  equalize  the  burden  of  local  taxation  proportion- 
atdiy  to  conmiimity  wealth.  Through  such  methods  of  distribution 
central  control  is  brought  considerably  more  into  evidence.  There- 
90767*— 15 6 
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fore  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  States  distribute  State 
school  moneys  on  bases  which  demand  practically  no  local  effort,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  standard  at  the  present  time  really  indicates 
localization ;  yet  there  are  easy  possibilities  for  effective  centralization 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  change  in  the  bases  of  distribution. 

DIVIDED  CONTBOL. 

The  standard  dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  State  school  moneys 
showed  that  complete  restriction  denotes  control  wholly  central; 
partial  restriction,  control  partly  central  and  partly  local;  while  a 
total  lack  of  restriction  leaves  control  entirely  to  localities.  Inas- 
much as  23  States  completely  restrict  such  expenditm^,  7  partially 
restrict  it,  and  18  leave  the  expenditure  unrestricted,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  control  witUn  this  standard  may  be  said  to  be 
divided,  with  a  tendency  toward  centralization. 

The  act  of  granting  State  aid  was  found  to  be  a  central  and  a 
centralizing  process,  because  of  the  conditions  with  which  localities 
must  comply  before  receiving  such  aid.  Considering,  however,  that 
State  aid  is  granted  in  but  34  States;  that  localities  may  accept  or 
reject  State  aid  as  they  please;  and  that  many  of  the  purposes  foi; 
which  State  aid  is  granted  would  not  appeal  universally  to  local 
school  authorities  as  being  absolute  necessities,  it  was  concluded 
that  control  under  this  standard  is  divided,  with  a  tendency  toward 
localization.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  State  aid  is  steadily  growing  in  respect  to  both  purposes  and 
amounts,  and  that  as  localities  increasingly  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  and  thereby  habituate  themselves  to  a  compliance  with 
attached  conditions,  to  a  corresponding  extent  will  centralization 
also  increase. 

CENTBAL  CONTBOL. 

On  the  surface,  the  standard  dealing  with  authority  to  borrow 
money  aiid  to  issue  bonds  indicates  localization  of  control,  since 
authority  to  act  is  vested  in  localities.  An  analysis,  however,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  numerous  and  rather  binding  restrictions  in 
almost  all  of  the  44  States  authorizing  the  creation  of  such  local 
indebtedness.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  rather  general  need  of 
localities  to  secure  money  in  this  manner,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
th^  standard  really  indicates  centralization. 

The  next  standard,  dealing  with  State  regulation  of  the  taxing 
duties  and  powers  of  localities,  in  itself  conveys  no  presupposition 
as  to  the  location  of  control,  but  when  analyzed  from  a  double 
viewpoint — first,  that  of  unspecified,  minimum,  or  fixed  requirements; 
second,  that  of  maximum  limitations — the  standard  was  taken  to 
be  indicative  of  centralization.    This  condusion  was  reached  after 
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giving  due  weight  to  the  facts,  first,  that  of  the  40  States  establishing 
unspecified,  minimum,  or  fixed  requirements,  18  States  leave  the 
amount  or  rate  of  required  tax  indefinite;  and  second,  that,  although 
42  States  have  adopted  maximum  limitations,  the  purposes  of  tax- 
ation to  ^^ch  some  of  these  limitations  apply  are  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

The  last  standard,  dealing  with  State  intervention  when  local  school 
authorities  fail  in  performance  of  duty,  carries  with  it  the  thought 
of  centralization  of  control.  As  analyzed,  there  were  found  to  be 
three  forms  of  State  intervention  existent  in  relation  to  matters 
involving  finance:  First,  the  transfer  of  authority  from  a  local  to  a 
State  oflSlcer  because  of  neglect  of  duty  involving  finance,  occurring 
in  13  States;  second,  liabiUty  of  localities  or  local  school  oflSlcers  to 
the  State  for  the  same  cause,  occurring  in  11  States;  and  third,  the 
withholding  of  State  school  moneys  from  offending  localities  because 
of  failure  to  carry  out  one  or  more  State  regulations,  occurring  in  40 
States.  Legislation  as  thus  analyzed  confirmed  the  implication  of 
the  standard  itself,  showing  a  strong  tendency  toward  centralization. 

Considering  elementary  school  finance  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it 
may  be  characterized  as  indicating  divided  control  with  a  fairly 
strong  tendency  toward  centralization.  This  conclusion  seems  to 
be  a  natural  one,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  legislation 
other  than  school  legislation.  In  general,  for  some  years  past,  the 
movement  of  legislation  throughout  the  country  in  matters  where  large 
financial  interests  are  involved  seems  to  have  been  constantly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  centralization  of  control.  Therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  elementary  school  finance — a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  eflSlcient  schools — 
should  reflect  in  its  tendency  a  general  movement  of  much  wider 
scope. 

Summaay  chart  shomng  location  of  control. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  June  8,  1915. 

Sir:  For  good  citizenship  men  and  women  must  not  only  have 
good  will,  but  an  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  must  also  have  a  working  knowledge  of  social  agencies,  good 
judgment  as  to  methods  of  social  activities,  and  a  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  fundamental  principles  of  social  life  and 
progress.  Much  can  be  done  in  childhood  and  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  the  school  to  create  interest  and  give  a  certa'm  amount  of 
concrete  knowledge  of  particular  social  activities  and  agencies,  but 
not  until  boys  and  girls  have  reached  the  years  of  adolescence,  the 
high-school  age,  can  they  begin  to  gain  any  very  full  understanding 
of  abstract  principles  of  social,  civic,  and  governmental  life.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  subject  in  the  high  school  is  therefore  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. For  use  in  the  high  schools  many  textbooks  and  manuals 
have  been  prepared  on  this  subject,  some  good  and  some  not  so  good, 
but  there  is  still  need  for  good  manuals  on  the  subject  of  community 
civics  that  wiU  help  teachers  to  treat  the  subject  in  an  inductive  way 
and  to  relate  it  properly  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  past,  present, 
and  future  life  of  the  students.  The  manuscript  transmitted  here- 
with offers  such  help,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  it  bo  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association's  commission 
on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education.  This  special  commit- 
tee consists  of  Prof.  J.  Lynn  Barnard,  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Pedagogy;  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  high-school  inspector  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Education;  F.  W.  Carrier,  principal  of  the 
Wilmington  (Mass.)  High  School;  and  Arthur  William  Dunn,  special 
agent  in  civic  education  for  this  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


The  substance  of  this  manual  was  developed  m  the  summer  of 
1914  when  Dr.  J.  Lynn  Barnard,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  conducted  a  course  at  Hyannis  for  teachers 
of  commimity  civics.  Part  of  the  material  used  in  Dr.  Barnard's 
course  was  gathered  by  a  committee  of  Massachusetts  teachers  con- 
sisting of  Margaret  McGill,  Newton  High  School,  chairman;  F.  W. 
Carrier,  principal  Wilmington  (Mass.)  High  School;  Walter  H.  Gush- 
ing, principal  Framingham  High  School;  Mabel  HUl,  Dana  Hall 
School,  Wellesley;  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  high-school  inspector,  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education;  and  Winthrbp  TirreJl,  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce.  During  the  past  year  the  undersigned,  who 
were  constituted  a  special  committee  of  the  committee  on  social 
studies  of  the  National  Education  Association's  commission  on  reor- 
ganization of  secondary  education,  have  given  much  time  to  the 
preparation  of  the  manual.  The  committee  desires  to  acknowledge 
valuable  suggestions  from  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts;  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  social 
studies;  and  Jessie  C.  Evans,  of  the  WiUiam  Penn  High  School  for 
Girls,  Philadelohia. 

J.  Lyxn  Barnard. 

F.  W.  Carrier. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 
June  15,  1915. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 


PART  I. 
AIMS  AND  METHODS  IN  TEACHING  COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 


L  WHO  IS  THE  GOOD  CITIZEN? 

The  good  citizen  may  be  defined  as  a  person  who  habitually 
conducts  himself  with  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ties of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  who  is  active  and  incelligent  in 
his  cooperation  with  his  fellow  members  to  that  end. 

The  welfare  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  depends 
upon  various  factors,  such  as  health,  education,  recreation,  civic 
beaut}^,  wealth,  communication,  transportation.  In  order  to 
secure  these  elements  of  welfare  the  individual  and  the  community 
are  dependent  upon  many  social  agencies,  such  as  pure-food  laws, 
schools,  playgrounds,  parks,  factories,  post  offices,  railroads.  The 
usefulness  of  such  social  agencies  depends  upon  the  intelligence 
and  readiness  with  which  the  members  of  the  community  establish, 
direct,  and  cooperate  with  them.  They  may  be  classified  as  govern- 
mental or  voluntary  according  to  the  nature  of  their  support. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  good  citizen  will  possess  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  a  working  knowledge 
of  social  agencies,  and  good  judgment  as  to  those  means  and  methods 
that  will  promote  one  social  end  without  at  the  same  time  defeating 
other  social  ends.  Furthermore,  he  must  have  the  point  of  view 
that  progress  is  essential  in  order  that  he  may  do  as  well  by  civiliza- 
tion as  did  his  fathers  before  him.  Every  community  also  needs 
citizens  who  possess  a  large  measure  of  social  initiative  and  the 
power  of  leadershij). 

n.   STAGES  IN  DEVELOPING  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

Training  for  good  citizenship  must  begin  even  before  the  child 
enters  school  and  must  continue  through  school,  and  indeed  tlu'ough 
life.     Four  stages  in  the  process  are  well  marked. 

1.  Before  the  child  enters  school  he  receives  from  the  family 
life  itself  his  first  impressions  of  cooperation  and  responsibility. 
Whether  these  impressions  and  the  social  habits  inculcated  shall  be 
for  good  or  for  ill  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  and  efforts  of  the 
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home.     Home  education  is  thus  the  first  factor  in  the  development  of 
good  citizenship. 

2.  Between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  the  child  enters  the  larger  com- 
munity, the  school.  The  establishment  of  right  social  relations 
by  and  within  the  school  is  now  of  prime  importance.  Moreover, 
the  school  should  consciously  interpret  to  the  child  the  community 
nature  of  the  home,  for  the  teacher  can  speak  as  an  interested 
outsider  regarding  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  parent.  The 
school  should  also  lead  him  to  see  how  the  grocer,  the  iceman,  the 
policeman,  the  postman,  and  many  others  in  the  larger  community 
outside  of  the  home  and  the  school  enter  into  his  life  and  contribute 
to  his  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others.  Civic  education  at  this 
stage  need  not  consider  the  oi^anized  agencies  through  which  men 
cooperate,  but  the  pupil  must  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
interdependence  of  individuals  in  the  community.  Through  the 
study  of  appropriate  hterature  and  through  acquaintance  with  noble 
characters  of  history  he  should  form  ideals  of  loyalty  and  of  personal 
honor  and  integrity. 

3.  Between  the  ages  of  12  and  15,  the  early  adolescent  period, 
the  outside  community  enters  more  largely  into  the  pupil^s  expe- 
rience, and  it  should  be  interpreted  to  him  in  terms  of  wider  human 
relationship.  Accordingly,  the  civic  education  of  the  youth  should 
include  elementary  history,  community  civics,  and  some  study  or 
survey  of  typical  vocations. 

Community  civics  should  be  taught  during  this  period  in  the 
child's  life,  so  that  when  the  psychological  changes  of  adolescence 
occur  there  shall  have  been  laid  a  basis  for  turning  the  social  instinct 
displayed  in  the  gang  spirit  of  boys  and  in  the  groping  sentimentaUty 
of  girls  into  useful  channels  of  social  feeling,  social  thought^  and  social 
OAiion.  In  this  course  the  civic  grasp  of  the  pupil  should  be  strength- 
ened by  helping  him  to  compare  the  conditions  in  his  own  community 
with  those  in  other  communities,  and  the  conditions  in  his  own 
time  with  those  of  other  times.  Moreover,  this  habit  of  comparing 
social  conditions  will  be  almost  indispensable  to  the  pupil  when  he 
comes  to  the  history  that  should  follow,  because  the  new  type  of 
history  is  placing  its  emphasis  on  such  comparisons. 

Tlie  study  of  vocations  here  suggested  should  be  taught  during 
this  period  not  merely  to  help  the  pupil  choose  his  vocation  intelU- 
gently,  when  the  time  comes  to  make  such  choice;  but  it  should  be  so 
taught  as  to  make  it  perfectly  dear  to  the  pupil  that  each  citizen 
in  his  choice  of  vocation,  in  his  preparation  for  it,  and  especially 
in  the  way  in  which  he  conducts  himself  after  he  has  entered  upon  it, 
shows  the  quality  of  his  citizenship.  This  study  should  also  give  the 
pupil  a  respect  and  an  appreciation  for  many  vocations  and  should 
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thus  develop  a  better  understanding  between  citizens  of  diverse 
callings,  including  a  better  understanding  between  capital  and  labor. 

4.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  18,  the  civic  education  of  the  third 
period  should  be  continued  by  means  of  courses  in  history  and 
elementary  economics,  culminating  in  an  advanced  course  in  civics. 

Not  civics  alone,  but  the  entire  group  of  social  studies — civics, 
history,  and  economics — should  have  for  its  immediate  aim  the 
training  of  the  good  citizen.  It  should  still  further  be  recognized 
that  the  work  of  the  pubhc  school  in  training  for  citizenship  is  not 
limited  even  to  the  social  studies,  but  involves  a  socialized  point  of 
view  for  all  instruction  and  for  all  school  management  and  discipline. 
With  this  recognition  of  the  problem  of  civic  education  in  all  its 
breadth,  this  bulletin  is  designed  to  give  help  in  one  phase  of  the 
subject  only,  namely,  community  civics. 

m.  WHAT  IS  COMMUNITY  CIVICS? 

The  social  study  to  which  the  name  *' community  civics"  has  been 
applied  is  well  defined  or  described  in  Civic  Education  Circular  No.  1, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

C  The  aim  of  community  civics  is  to  help  the  child  to  know  his  community — not 
merely  a  lot  of  facta  about  it,  but  the  meaning  of  his  community  life,  what  it  does  for 
him  and  how  it  does  it,  what  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him,  and  how 
he  may  fulfill  his  obligation,  meanwhile  cultivating  in  him  the  essential  qualities  and 
habits  of  good  citizenship. 'M 

Commimity  civics  lays  ^phasis  upon  the  local  community  because  (I)  it  is  the 
community  with  which  every  citizen,  especially  the  child,  comes  into  most  intimate 
relations,  and  which  is  always  in  the  foreground  of  experience;  (2)  it  is  easier  for  the 
child,  as  for  any  citizen,  to  realize  his  membership  in  the  local  commimity,  to  feel  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  it,  and  to  enter  into  actual  cooperation  with  it,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  national  community. 

But  our  Nation  and  our  State  are  communities,  as  well  as  our  city  or  village,  and  a 
child  is  a  citizen  of  the  lai^er  as  of  the  smaller  community.  The  significance  of  the 
term  *' community  civics"  does  not  lie  in  its  geographical  implications,  but  in  its 
implication  of  commimity  relations,  of  a  community  of  interest.  *  *  *  It  is  a 
question  of  point  of  view;  and  conmiunity  civics  applies  this  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  the  national  community  a*?  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  local  community. 

IV.   PLACE  OF  COMMUNITY  CIVICS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

Community  civics  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
should  be  continued  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.  Many  pupils  do  not  enter  high  school  at  all;  and 
those  who  do  should  already  have  begun  to  acquire  habits  of  civic 
thought  and  action.  Experience  proves  that  pupils  who  have  had 
such  training  in  the  elementary  schools  are  the  better  prepared  for 
their  high-school  work,  especially  in  the  field  of  social  studies.  They 
are  also  the  better  prepared  for  the  transition  to  the  larger  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  the  high  school.  But  civic  training  must  be  a 
continuous  process,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  the  high-school  pupil 
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makes  possible  the  development  of  phases  of  the  subject  that  are 
impracticable  in  the  elementary  school. 

It  is  suggested  that  five  periods  per  week  be  devoted  to  community 
civics  through  the  entire  freshman  year,  although  a  part  of  the  year 
may  well  be  used  for  a  survey  of  vocations  whenever  the  teachers  are 
prepared.     (See  p.  10.) 

The  methods  and  subject  matter  suggested  in  this  bulletin  are 
adapted  both  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  and  to  the  freshman  year  of  the  high  school;  but  the  scope  of 
the  elementary  and  high-school  courses,  when  both  are  given,  should 
be  agreed  upon  by  teachers  and  local  school  authorities  to  avoid 
duphcation.  It  may  be  found  desirable,  however,  for  the  high-school 
class  to  study  from  a  new  angle  some  of  the  topics  considered  in  the 
elementary  school. 

V.   SPECIFIC  AIMS  OF  COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 

L  To  accomplish  its  part  in  the  training  for  citizenship,  community 
civics  should  aim  primarily  to  lead  the  pupil: 

1 .  To  see  the  importance  and  significance  oj  the  elements  of  community 
welfare  (see  below  and  p.  1)  in  their  relations  to  himself  and  to  the 
communities  of  which  he  is  a  member; 

2.  To  Jcnow  the  social  agencies,  governmental  and  voluntary,  that 
exist  to  secure  these  elements  of  community  welfare; 

3.  To  recognize  his  civic  obligation j  present  and  future,  and  to 
respond  to  them  by  appropriate  action.  J 

These  three  aims  are  given  in  the  above  order  because  it  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  course  that  at  the  outset  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
be  attached  to  the  elements  of  common  welfare,  and  that  he  be  taught 
to  think  of  each  agency  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Each  part  of  the  study  should  culminate  in  a  recognition  of 
personal  responsibility  as  a  good  citizen,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
appropriate  action. 

Many  courses  in  civics  fail  because  they  fix  attention  upon  the 
machinery  of  government  rather  than  upon  the  elements  of  commu- 
nity welfare  for  which  government  exists;  that  is,  they  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  manipulation  of  the  social  machinery  without 
showing  him  the  importance  of  the  social  ends  for  which  this  machin- 
ery should  be  used.  Consequently,  the  pupil,  upon  leaving  school, 
uses  his  knowledge  for  ends  which  are  most  evident  to  him,  namely, 
his  own  selfish  interests. 

VI.  ELEMENTS  OF  WELFARE  SUGGESTED  AS  TOPICS. 

f*^For  the  purpose  of  this  course  in  community  civics  it  is  suggested 
that  the  following  elements  of  welfare  bt)  studied  as  topics :  (1)  Health; 
(2)  Protection  of  life  and  property;  (3)  Recreation;  (4)  Education; 
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(5)  Civic  beauty;  (6)  Wealth;  (7)  Communication;  (8)  Transporta- 
tion; (9)  Migration;  (10)  Charitias;  (11)  Correction. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  these  elements  of  welfare 
in  an  order  that  seems  suitable  for  teaching  rather  than  in  the  order 
in  which  the  sociologist  would  think  of  them.  But  each  teacher 
should  exercise  judgment  in  adapting  the  order  to  the  needs  and  cur- 
rent interests  of  the  class. 

In  addition,  the  course  may  well  include  the  following  topics  deahng 
with  the  mechanism  of  conmiimity  agencies: 

(12)  How  governmental  agencies  are  conducted. 

(13)  How  governmental  agencies  are  financed. 

(14)  How  voluntary  agencies  are  conducted  and  financed.    1 

Vn.  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 
(a)    SOCIAL  FACTS  UPON  WHICH  THE  METHOD  SHOULD  BE  BASED. 

1.  The  pupil  is  a  young  citizen  with  real  present  interests  at  stake. 
He  is  dependent  upon  the  community  for  his  education,  which  will 
largely  determine  his  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  enjoy  both 
his  work  and  his  leisure.  He  is  dependent  upon  the  commimity  for 
recreation;  for  the  protection  of  health,  life,  and  property;  for  the 
beauty  of  his  surroundings;  for  the  ease  with  which  he  may  commu- 
nicate with  his  friends. 

It  is  the  first  task  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  not  to  create  an  interest 
for  futiu^e  use,  but  to  demonstrate  existing  interests  and  present 
citizenship. 

2.  The  pupil  as  a  young  citizen  is  a  real  factor  in  community  affairs. 
His  cooperation  in  many  phases  of  community  life  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  the  adult.  He  may  help  in  forming  public  opinion,  not 
only  among  his  mates,  but  in  the  home  and  in  the  community  at  largo. 

Therefore  it  is  a  task  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility,  present  as  well  as  future. 

3.  If  a  citizen  has  an  interest  in  civic  matters  and  a  sense  of  his 
personal  responsibility,  he  will  want  to  act. 

Therefore  the  teacher  must  help  the  pupil  to  express  his  convictions 
in  word  and  deed.  He  must  be  given  an  opportunity,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  liv^  his  civics  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  outside. 

4.  Right  action  depends  not  only  upon  information,  interest,  and 
will,  but  also  upon  good  judgment. 

Hence  the  young  citizen  must  be  trained  to  weigh  fact-s  and  to 
judge  relative  values,  both  in  regard  to  what  constitute  the  essential 
elements  in  a  situation  and  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  it. 

5.  Every  citizen  possesses  a  large  amount  of  unorganized  informa- 
tion regarding  commimity  affairs.  The  amoimt  of  such  information 
possessed  collectively  by  an  ordinary  class  of  wide-awake  young 
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citizens  12  to  15  years  of  age  is  surprisingly  large.     But  it  is  frag- 
mentary, often  erroneous,  and  usually  unorganized. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  test  and  organ- 
ize their  knowledge  regarding  community  affairs. 

6.  People  are,  as  a  rule,  most  ready  to  act  upon  those  convictions 
that  they  have  helped  to  form  by  their  own  mental  processes  and  that 
are  based  upon  their  own  experience  and  observation. 

Hence  the  teacher  should  act  as  a  guide  and  should  lead  the  class: 

(1)  To  contribute  facts  from  their  own  experience, 

(2)  To  contribute  other  facts  gathered  by  themselves, 

(3)  To  use  their  own  reasoning  powers  in  forming  conclusions,  and 

(4)  To  submit  these  conclusions  to  criticism. 

7.  The  class  has  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  community! 
Therefore  the  method  by  which  the  class  exercises  are  conducted  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  civic  qualities  and 
habits.  Cooperation  in  contributing  information;  the  give-and-take 
of  class  discussion;  regard  for  the  contributions  and  opinions  of 
others;  personal  responsibility  for  the  class  welfare;  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  as  a  fellow  citizen  with  the  pupils,  and  a  learner  along 
with  them;  all  of  these  help  to  cultivate  interest,  judgment,  initiative, 
cooperation,  power  to  organize  knowledge,  and  other  qualities  of 
good  citizenship.  In  short,  the  class  should  exemplify  the  right 
community  spirit. 

(b)    three    steps    IN    TEACHING    AN     ELEMENT    OF    WELFARE    WHEN 

TAKEN   AS   A    TOPIC. 

The  study  of  each  topic  of  this  kind  should  consist  of  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Approach  to  the  topic. 

2.  Investigation  of  agencies  by  which  the  element  of  welfare  is 
secured. 

3.  Recognition  of  responsibihty,  present  and  future,  with  respect 
to  the  topic  under  consideration. 

(1)  Approach  to  the  topic, — In  beginning  the  study  of  an  element 
of  weHare  the  teacher  shoidd  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  its  importance 
to  themselves,  to  their  neighbors,  and  to  the  community,  and  to  see 
the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  social  agencies. 

Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  approach.  The  planning  of  an 
approach  appropriate  to  a  given  topic  and  applicable  to  a  given 
class  calls  for  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  In  this  bulletin  the 
approaches  to  various  topics  are  su^ested  by  way  of  illustration, 
but  the  teacher  should  try  to  find  another  approach  whenever  he 
thinks  the  one  suggested  is  not  the  best  one  for  his  class. 

In  the  approach  it  is  especially  important  to  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  class.     As  facts  are  contributed,  the 
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teacher  may  summarize  them  upon  the  blackboard  or  use  some  other 
device  to  have  the  class  consciously  pool  their  experiences. 

(2)  InvestigaMon  of  agencies. — ^The  knowledge  of  the  class  should 
now  be  extended  by  a  concrete  and  more  or  less  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  agencies  such  as  those  suggested  in  this  bulletin.  These  in- 
vestigations should  consist  largely  of  first-hand  observation  and 
study  of  local  conditions. 

It  is  advised  that  the  first  agency  considered  in  the  course  be 
investigated  by  the  entire  class  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
so  as  to  get  a  method  of  work.  After  that,  agencies  may  be  studied 
sometimes  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  sometimes  by  groups  of  pupils, 
the  choice  of  procedure  depending  on  the  difficulty  of  the  agency, 
its  importance,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  class  has  secured  a  social 
point  of  view. 

The  agencies  suggested  under  each  topic  in  the  outline  are  so 
many  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  the  class  as  a  whole 
study  them  all  intensively.  Such  an  attempt  would  result  in  super- 
ficiality, kill  interest,  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  course.  In  gen- 
eral, the  more  skillful  the  teacher,  the  more  will  he  find  that  the  class 
can  do  profitably  under  any  agency.  It  will  often  be  found  advis- 
able to  study  in  detail  one  or  more  agencies  under  a  given  topic,  and 
then  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  others. 

The  following  considerations  will  be  helpful  in  selecting  the  agencies 
for  intensive  study. 

(a)  Agencies  of  current  interest  to  the  community, — A  proposed  State 
road,  new  health  regulations  in  view  of  a  recent  epidemic,  or  a  new 
S3rstem  of  fire  protection,  may  be  so  prominently  in  the  thought  of  the 
commimity  that  the  class  can  secure  a  large  amount  of  material  from 
the  newspapers  and  from  the  opinions  of  their  parents.  This  of 
com^e  would  add  to  the  interest  and  effectiveness  of  the  study. 

(ft)  Agencies  of  immediate  interest  to  the  doss. — An  athletic  field,  a 
new  school  building,  moving-picture  shows,  school  lunches,  rules  of 
athletic  associations,  and  boy  scouts,  may  be  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  pupils  themselves. 

(c)  Agencies  of  special  interest  to  the  teacher, — ^The  teacher  may  be 
so  familiar  with  certain  agencies  that  he  can  deal  with  them  effec- 
tively, but  his  own  knowledge  is  of  importance  only  so  far  as  it  helps 
him  to  make  the  study  more  profitable  to  the  pupils.  In  dealing 
with  an  agency  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  he  should  never  hesitate 
to  take  the  r61e  of  learner  and  join  with  his  pupils  in  the  work  of 
investigation. 

{d)  Significance  of  the  agency. — The  agencies  studied  intensively 
should  always  be  those  that  serve  to  bring  out  important  facts,  con- 
ditions, or  obligations  and  should  never  be  chosen  merely  because 
they  are  superficially  interesting.  They  should  be  those  that  con- 
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tribute  directly  and  vitally  to  the  element  of  welfare  under  which 
they  are  discussed. 

(3)  Recognition  of  responsibility. — ^A  lesson  in  community  civics 
is  not  complete  unless  it  leaves  with  the  pupil  a  sense  of  his  personal 
responsibility  and  results  in  right  action.  To  attain  these  ends  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
discussed  here  as  the  third  step  in  teaching  an  elem^it  of  welfare; 
in  practice,  however,  it  is  a  process  coincident  with  the  first  two  steps 
and  resulting  from  them.  A  proper  sense  of  responsibihty  can  only 
grow  out  of  a  correct  perception  of  one's  community  relations;  and 
a  desire  to  act,  from  a  realization  of  vital  interest  in  a  situation.  If 
the  work  su^ested  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  on  '^ approach"  and 
"investigation  of  agencies"  has  been  well  done,  the  pupil's  sense  of 
responsibility,  his  desire  to  act,  and  his  knowledge  of  how  to  act 
will  thereby  have  been  developed.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  developed  is  in  a  measure  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
"approach"  and  the  study  of  agencies. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  present  and  future  civic 
duties  of  high-school  pupils.  They  have  some  civic  responsibilities 
now;  others  await  them  in  adult  life.  They  must  be  prepared  for 
both.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  cultivate  judgment  as  to  the 
kinds  of  things  for  which  pupils  should  assume  responsibility  now. 

For  example,  pupik  can  hardly  have  any  large  responsibility  for 
the  water  supply  of  their  community;  but  they  can  help  to  conserve 
it  by  avoiding  waste  from  water  taps,  and  they  can  help  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  by  using  individual  drinking  cups  and  by  cul- 
tivating a  sentiment  at  home  against  contaminating  the  sources  of 
water  supply  (especially  if  wells  or  springs  are  used).  It  is  hardly 
appropriate  for  a  child  to  reprove  the  milkma.n  for  carelessness  in 
handling  milk;  but  he  may  exert  influence  in  securing  proper  care  of 
milk  and  milk  bottles  in  the  homo. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  also  between  the  duties  of  the  citizen 
and  the  duties  of  the  official.  The  citizen  selects  the  official  and 
should  hold  him  to  his  task.  The  citizen  must  know  the  purpose  to 
be  achieved,  the  official  must  find  out  how  to  achieve  it;  the  citizen 
needs  a  sense  of  values,  the  official  technical  knowledge;  the  citizen 
must  be  a  competent  employer,  the  official  a  competent  executive. 
For  example,  in  a  town  meeting  the  citizen  elects  officials  and  votes 
on  appropriations  of  money.  To  discharge  this  duty  he  must  be  a 
judge  of  the  kind  of  men  who  will  serve  faithfully  and  efficiently  and 
must  imderstand  the  purposes  for  which  appropriations  are  asked. 
But  the  duty  of  that  citizen  does  not  end  with  the  town  meeting. 
He  should  insist  that  these  officials  make  reports  that  will  show  what 
they  have  accomplished  and  keep  generally  informed  as  to  the  way 
in  which  officials  are  discharging  their  duties. 
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It  is  important,  in  relation  to  either  present  or  future  duties,  to 
develop  intelligence  regarding  the  proper  channels  through  which  to 
act,  and  how  to  go  about  it.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  direct  appeal 
from  children  to  pubhc  officials  may  be  entirely  proper,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  playground.  But  such  appeals 
should  be  made  under  proper  supervision.  The  good  citizen  should 
be  able  to  write  a  courteous  letter  to  the  public  official.  Practice  in 
writing  such  letters  should  be  given  to  pupils,  preferably  rdating  to 
actual  conditions  observed  by  the  pupils,  or  containing  practical 
suggestions  by  them.  Such  letters  should  be  discussed  and  revised 
by  the  class  and  teachers,  but  should  bo  sent  to  the  official  only  after 
approval  by  the  principal  or  superintendent.  Eegard  for  the  time 
of  public  officials  should  be  cultivated,  and  no  class  should  b©  per- 
mitted to  send  a  number  of  letters  where  one  would  suffice. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  for  the  class  to  undertake  a  special  piece 
of  work  of  direct  use  to  the  community.  In  some  places  pupils  have 
helped  to  exterminate  insect  pests.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  b©  careful  to  set  up  right  motives  in  work  of  this  sort.  Arthur 
W.  Dunn,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  cites  the  fol- 
lowing case  in  which  wrong  motives  were  set  up.     He  says: 

A  group  of  boys  who  wero  studying  their  own  community  from  the  standpoint  of 
cleanliness  and  beauty  were  *' interested  "  by  the  offer  of  a  prize  to  the  boy  who  should 
bring  in  the  largest  nimiber  of  discarded  tin  cans.  The  motive  set  up  was  wrong,  and 
unci^vdc  action  resulted.  Intense  rivalry  supplanted  commimity  cooperation,  selfish 
personal  interest  took  the  place  of  community  interest,  and  some  of  the  boys  actually 
hauled  into  the  city  wagonloads  of  cans  from  the  city's  dumps.  Good  citizenship  can 
only  grow  out  of  right  motives. 

Participation  in  commimity  affairs  requires  good  judgment  as  well 
as  right  motives.  The  following  lesson,  also  reported  by  Mr.  Dimn, 
shows  how  such  judgment  was  developed  in  one  case: 

One  morning  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  question  was  raised  in  a  number  of 
civics  classes,  "What  will  be  the  effects  of  this  snowfall  upon  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity? "  It  was  soon  developed  that  it  would  interfere  with  traffic;  that  it  woidd 
impede  the  work  of  the  fire  department;  that  if  allowed  to  melt  and  freeze  it  would 
become  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and  that  if  it  lay  in  dirty  heaps  it  woldd  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  The  snowfall  was  thus  seen  in  various  community  relations 
pre\dously  discussed  in  other  aspects.  Who  cleans  the  snow  from  the  roadways? 
This  is  done  for  the  citizens  by  the  street-cleaning  department  of  the  city  government. 
Who  cleans  the  sidewalks?  This  is  not  done  by  the  city  but  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  householders.  The  children  observed  on  their  way  home  how  many 
of  the  sidewalks  were  cleaned  and  reported  on  the  number  not  cleaned.  Were  the 
citizens  left  to  their  own  dbcretion  in  this  matter?  No;  a  city  ordinance  commanded 
them  to  clean  their  sidewalks.  Why  was  it  not  obeyed?  Why  was  it  not  enforced? 
What  is  the  effect  of  having  a  law  that  is  not  regarded? 

The  children  took  the  matter  to  heart.  They  talked  about  it  at  home.  They 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it.  The  question  arose  aa  to  what  they  could  do.  Here 
is  where  the  training  of  judgment  came  in.    Some  wanted  to  complain  to  tlie  auihori- 
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tiea.  It  was  decided  after  discussion  that  mere  complaint  seldom  accomplishes  much. 
Some  thought  that  they  could  speak  personally  to  offenders.  This  was  decided  to  be 
slightly  officious  and  perhaps  offensive  to  older  citizens.  It  was  suggested  that 
groups  of  boyd  organize  to  go  about  their  neighborhoods  cleaning  walks.  As  a  com- 
mercial venture  this  was  approved,  and  in  a  few  cases  such  groups  also  cleaned  walks 
before  vacant  lots  as  a  public  service.  It  was  concluded,  however,  that  for  boys 
to  go  about  cleaning  other  people's  walks  as  a  public  service  when  these  people 
should  do  it  themselves  was  shifting  the  burden  of  responsibility  in  a  harmful  way. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  the  boys  pretty  generally  saw  to  it  that  their  own 
walks  were  cleaned,  learning  the  important  lesson  that  in  the  r^ular  course  of  one's 
daily  tasks,  such  as  caring  for  one's  own  premises,  lies  an  ever-present  opportunity 
for  good  citizenship;  and  further,  a  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  was  created 
starting  in  the  classrooms,  extending  into  the  homes,  and  spreading  through  civic 
organizations  and  the  newspapers,  until  the  householders  themselves  saw  to  it  after 
later  storms  that  their  walks  were  cleaned. 

In  this  instance,  besides  the  cultivation  of  interest  and  motive 
in  a  strikmg  degree,  we  see  a  splendid  lesson  in  cooperation;  a  whole 
community  aroused,  largely  through  the  iuitiative  of  the  children; 
the  children  participating,  but  not  being  led  to  assume  too  much 
responsibihty  in  the  matter;  judgment  exercised  in  regard  to  method 
of  attacking  the  problem,  and  finally,  *'  action,  which  is  the  end  of  all 
good  citizenship  and  of  all  good  teaching." 

Vm.  APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  TO  CONDUCT. 

In  the  past  much  civic  instruction  has  been  ineffective  because  it 
has  left  the  pupil  to  work  out  for  himself  the  apphcation  of  general 
principles  to  conduct.  The  translation  of  principles  into  conduct 
is  more  diflScult  than  the  comprehension  of  the  principles  themselves. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  motive,  reinforced  by  judgment  and  initia- 
tive. To  cultivate  these  is  the  teacher's  greatest  task.  The  natural 
human  motive  of  self-interest  should  be  recognized.  It  is  not  only 
legitimate  but  in  every  way  desirable  to  demonstrate  the  relation  of 
civic  conduct  to  self-interest  and  to  utilize  the  latter  as  a  channel 
through  which  to  develop  a  broad  spirit  of  service.  With  this  in 
view  it  may  be  helpful  to  analyze  the  conduct  of  the  citizen: 

1.  Conduct  that  has  self-interest  ais  an  evident  end. 

Under  this  head  would  come,  first,  care  for  one's  own  health,  edu- 
cation, and  character.  But  these  things  are  not  only  necessary  to 
iudividual  success;  they  are  also  essential  if  one  is  to  be  useful  to  the 
community.  They  have  direct  civic  bearing.  If  the  citizen  impedes 
the  welfare  of  the  community  through  physical  incapacity  or  lack  of 
education  and  good  character,  it  follows  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  will  also  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  same  defects  in 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  the  citizen  to  care,  not 
only  for  his  own  health,  education,  and  character,  but  also  for  those 
of  others.  Thus  a  starting  point  is  afforded  for  the  development  of 
a  real  sympathy  and  a  real  altruism. 
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Under  this  head  may  also  be  includecl  the  citizen's  economic  or 
vocational  activities,  and  his  care  for  his  property.  He  works  for  a 
living  primarily  in  his  own  interest;  but  he  also  owes  it  to  the  com- 
munity to  be  self-supporting  and  to  contribute  to  its  economic  wel- 
fwe.  Industry,  efficiency,  and  thrift  are  civic,  as  well  as  individual, 
virtues.  The  citizen  who  is  himself  hidustrious,  efficient,  and  thrifty 
can  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  qualities  in  himself  if  they  are 
lacking  in  other  members  of  the  community  upon  whom  he  has  to 
depend.  Thus,  again,  self-interest  may  lead  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  civic  relations  of  conduct. 

2.  Conduct  that  is  more  evidently  social  in  character  and  based 
primarily  upon  the  interest  of  others  or  upon  a  common  interest. 

This  includes  the  citizen's  activities  in  cooperation  with  social 
agencies,  voluntary  and  governmental.  Thus  he  may  become  a 
member  of  such  voluntary  agencies  as  school  organizations,  boy 
scouts,  consimiers'  leagues,  child-labor  committees,  boards  of  trade, 
labor  unions.  He  may  cooperate,  as  an  individual  or  in  association 
with  other  individuals,  with  the  health  department  by  reporting  con- 
tagious diseases;  with  the  street-cleaning  department  by  not  littering 
the  street;  with  teachers  and  school  authorities  in  the  work  of  the 
schools;  with  the  charity  organization  society  by  not  giving  aid 
indiscriminately.  Sometimes  the  citizen's  cooperation  may  take 
the  form  of  money  contributions  for  the  support  of  social  agencies; 
and  again,  in  proportion  to  intellectual  endowment  and  force  of 
character,  it  may  take  the  form  of  leadership  in  organizing  and  direct- 
ing such  agencies. 

The  citizen  also  has  a  responsibility  for  the  support  and  direc^^ion 
of  government,  which  is  the  recognized  agency  of  cooperation  for  the 
entire  community.  He  not  oidy  pays  taxes  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, but  he  also  has  a  voice,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  money  that  shall  be  devot<3d  to  the  support  of  each 
governmental  agency.  Through  public  opinion  and  the  use  of  the 
franchise  he  decides  what  kind  of  pubhc  officers  shall  occupy  govern- 
mental positions,  and  may  exert  an  influence  in  holding  them  to  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

Finally,  the  citizen  may,  on  occasion,  be  called  upon  to  fill  positions 
in  government,  and  thus  to  direct  and  guide  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  point  of  emphasis  in  aU  this,  however,  is  that  while  we  urge 
that  the  citizen  should  engage  in  these  activities  as  far  as  opportunity 
offers,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  lead 
him  actually  to  do  so.  This  motive  is  to  be  found  in  the  commxr^i 
interest^  which  includes  Tiis  interest,  at  least  until  such  time  as  an 
ideal  altruism  may  lead  to  the  placing  of  the  interest  of  others  and 
the  community  above  the  interest  of  self. 
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PART  n. 

SUGGESTED  TREATMENT  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

WELFARE. 


TOPIC  I.— HEALTH. 

Approach  to  die  topic. — ^In  the  introductory  lessons  the  first  thing 
to  bo  fixed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil  is  the  importance  ofheaUli. 
Each  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  its  importance  to  Aim,  so  that  the 
entire  class  will  deduce  the  fact  that  they  have  a  conunon  interest  in 
the  matter.  By  extension  of  the  idea,  it  may  be  seen  that  health  is 
a  subject  of  common  interest  to  the  entire  school  and  to  the  com- 
mimity  as  a  whole.  Also  each  pupU  should  be  led  to  realize  that,  in 
this  important  matter  of  health,  he  is  dependent  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  class  and  of  the  school  and  that  the  other  members 
are  likewise  dependent  upon  him.  Tlie  same  interdependence  exists 
in  the  commimity  at  large.  This  being  true,  the  members  of  the 
class,  the  school,  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  must  work 
together,  and  to  tins  end  definite  provisions  have  been  made  by  com- 
munities. Whether  these  community  arrangements  for  health  prove 
effective  or  not  depends  largely  upon  the  interest  and  intelligence 
with  which  each  citizen  supports  them. 

The  following  suggestive  approach  to  the  topic  "Health'  was  used 
last  year  by  F.  W.  Carrier,  principal  of  the  Wilmington  (Mass.)  High 
School. 

This  class  had  just  finished  a  course  in  hygiene.  From  their  text- 
book in  this  subject  they  were  asked  to  select  nine  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  of  hygiene  and  to  discuss  the  following  question  regarding 
each  rule,  "Can  I  observe  this  rule  without  the  aid  of  society?'* 
The  class  spent  several  days  on  this  discussion,  in  order  to  secure  the 
social  point  of  view  by  their  own  reasoning,  simply  guided  by  the 
teacher. 

1.  "Breathe  deeply  and  freely  of  pure  air."  The  class  discovered  that  wo  some- 
times can  not  observe  this  rule,  even  when  we  keep  our  own  premises  hygienic,  because 
our  neighbor's  barnyard,  pigpen,  or  outhouse  may  contaminate  the  air  that  we  breathe; 
that  the  individual,  when  unaided  by  society,  is  unable  to  keep  the  air  pure  in  shops, 
streets,  schools,  chiu"ches,  theaters,  and  cars;  and  that,  therefore,  sanitary  regulations 
are  necessary. 

2.  **  Drink  freely  of  pure  wator."  The  water  supply  of  one  family  or  of  an  entire 
community  may  be  contaminated  by  the  sewage  of  another  family  or  community, 
and  there  must,  therefore,  be  authority  not  only  over  different  families  in  the  inune 
community,  but  also  over  different  communities. 

20 
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3.  "fiat  moderately  of  a  wholoeome,  well-cooked,  and  well-baiance<l  diet."  This 
rule  can  not  be  observed  unless  society  makes  and  enforces  laws  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  food  offered  for  sale  and  of  slaughterhouses  and  cold  storage. 

4.  **  Exercise  daily  the  important  groups  of  muscles."  Hence  the  necessity  for 
establishing  gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields,  and  for  leisure  time  in 
which  to  use  them. 

5.  "Keep  the  body  and  its  surroundings  clean."  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  body 
clean  without  bathing  facilities.  The  cleanliness  of  surroundings  is  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  streets  and  by  the  disposal  of  waste  and  refuse  from  certain  industries. 

6.  "Do  not  expose  yourself  to  contagious  diseases."  The  individual  is  powerless 
to  protect  himself  from  diphtheria,  typhoid  fevw,  or  tuberciilosis.  A  polluted  water 
supply  may  spread  a  disease  through  an  entire  community;  sewage-polluted  oysters 
or  infected  milk  may  spread  typhoid  fever  to  hundreds  of  consumers;  and  one  person 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  may  endanger  a  whole  community. 

7.  "Abstain  from  the  unnecessary  use  of  drugs."  Many  persons  do  not  know  what 
drugs  are  harmful,  and  some  of  those  who  know  do  not  abstain  therefrom.  Therefore, 
there  must  be  laws  regulating  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  morphine, 
patent  medicines,  and  headache  powd^s. 

8.  "Observe  regular  periods  of  reit."  Labor  unions  determine  for  their  members 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  day's  work.  A  Massachusetts  law  limits  a  week's  work  for 
a  woman  to  54  hours.  Tower  men  can  be  on  duty  only  8  hours,  except  in  emergencies. 
Firemen  in  some  places  shift  three  times  a  day.  Child-labor  laws  limit  the  hours  of 
employment  for  minors.  A  man  should  have  one  day  in  seven  for  rest.  Society  must 
make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  secure  enough  rest  and  sleep  so  that  ho  may  live  a 
healthy  life  (ind  render  full  service  to  the  community. 

9.  "Do  not  practice  any  acti\'ity  harmful  to  the  body."  It  is  necessary  in  order 
that  this  rule  may  be  observed  to  provide  schools  furnished  with  adjustable  seats, 
properly  lighted,  and  supplied  with  well-printed  textbooks;  to  abolish  child  labor;  lo 
limit  the  kinds  of  employment  for  women;  to  restrict  hours  of  labor  in  certain  occupa- 
tions; and  to  abolish  harmful  occupations  that  are  not  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  like  the  manufacture  of  white-phosphorus  matches. 

At  first  the  pupils  seemed  startled  to  see  that  society  has  the  riglit 
to  compel  a  man  to  keep  his  own  premises  clean.  To  many  it  was  a 
revelation  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  sell  miwholesome  food,  adulter- 
ated butter,  or  unhygienic  milk,  and  that  society  has  a  right  to  stop 
such  sale.  One  of  the  boys  said:  '^I  always  thought  those  things — 
quarantine,  pure-food  laws,  etc.— were  imfair,  but  I  see  that  they  arc 
not.''  Another  boy  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  keep 
a  pigpen  near  his  neighbor's  back  door,  provided  the  pig  was  on  his 
own  land,  he  ought  to  have  the  privilege,  but  the  class  were  able  by 
this  time  to  make  short  work  of  his  argument.  When  we  consider 
that  many  pupils  had  to  secure  a  point  of  view  different  from  that 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  entertain,  and  in  many  cases  different 
from  that  reflected  in  daily  conversations  at  home  and  on  the  street, 
we  readily  see  that  several  lessons  devoted  to  this  discussion  were 
none  too  many.  The  pupils  were  mterested ;  they  thought  the  lessons 
worth  while,  and  they  were  ready  to  study  in  detail  the  health  agen- 
cies existing  in  the  community  and  the  specific  duties  of  the  citizen 
in  cooperating  with  each  of  these  agencies. 
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Means  iy  vMch  the  community  provides  for  TiedUh. — ^If  the  class 
begins  with  the  ventilation  of  the  school  building,  the  following 
questions  may  suggest  a  plan  of  procedure: 

Is  tliifl  classroom  well  ventilated?  How  do  you  know?  Wliat  effect  does  it  lir.ve 
upon  you  and  your  work  if  the  ventilation  is  defective? 

If  the  law  compels  school  attendance,  why  should  it  also  compel  good  ventilation? 
Why  is  it  not  good  business  to  spend  public  money  on  instruction  and  to  neglect 
ventilation? 

Find  out  the  standards  of  ventilation  prescribed  by  law  or  ti^ose  recognized  as 
satisfactory  by  competent  authorities.  Compare  the  ventilation  of  your  building 
with  these  standards.    Examine  and  explain  the  system  of  ventilation  in  your  school. 

When  was  the  present  system  of  ventilation  put  in  this  building?  What  was  the 
method  of  ventilation  before?  If  the  present  system  is  a  good  one,  to  whose  activity 
and  foresight  is  this  due,  and  what  did  it  cost?  If  a  bad  one,  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  replace  it,  who  should  take  these  steps,  and  how  much  would  a  proper 
system  cost? 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  ventilation  in  the  school?  How  can  the 
citizen  proceed  to  secure  an  investigation  of  a  school  when  he  thinks  such  investigation 
is  necessary? 

Are  there  any  ways  in  which  pupils  may  cooi>erate  in  keeping  the  ventilation  in 
good  working  order?  If  a  pupil  thinks  the  system  is  defective,  what  ought  he  to  do 
about  it? 

The  class  may  in  like  manner  study  the  ventilation  of  other  public 
buildings,  theaters,  cars,  and  factories. 

Problems  in  community  civics  are  likely  to  have  much  in  common 
with  problems  in  general  science  and  biology.  The  emphasis,  how- 
ever, is  different,  as  science  deals  primarily  with  the  material  aspects, 
while  community  civics  deals  primarily  with  the  social  aspects. 

The  agencies  in  the  following  list  are  grouped  in  accordance  with 
the  approach  already  described.  The  number  of  these  agencies  to 
be  investigated  in  detail  will  depend  upon  the  time  available  and  the 
relative  importance  of  this  topic,  health,  in  this  community  and  for 
this  class.  The  same  spirit  should  prevail  in  the  treatment  of  each 
as  in  the  suggested  study  of  ventilation. 

LIST  OP  AGENCIES. 

For  pure  air: 

Ventilation  of  buildings. 

Suppression  of  smoke  and  gas  nuisance. 

Tenement  house  laws  and  inspection. 

Cleanliness  of  outbuildings. 
For  pure  water: 

Wells  and  water  system. 

Stream  protection  and  filtration. 

Sewage  disposal. 
For  pure  food: 

School  lunches. 

Pure  food  and  drug  lawH. 

Inspection  of  markets  and  dairies. 

Inspection  of  slaughterhouses. 

Inspection  of  cold  storage. 
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For  exerdso: 

Gymnasiuins. 

Playgrounds  and  atlilotic  fields. 
For  cleanliness: 

Disposal  of  household  waste. 

Street  cleaniug. 

Public  baths. 
To  avoid  contagion: 

Medical  inspection  of  schools. 

School  nurses. 

Vaccination. 

Quarantine— local,  State,  national. 

Insect  extermination. 
To  restrict  the  uho  of  drugn: 

Temperance  societies. 

Regulation  of  sale  and  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
To  regulate  working  hours  and  conditions: 

Properly  equipped  schools  (desks,  lighting). 

Child-labor  legislation  and  inspection  (age,  hours,  work  certificates,  kinds  of 
emplojTuent). 

Factory  legislation  and  inspection  (hours,  lunch  periods,  sanitation,  safety 
devices,  seats  for  women  employees,  kinds  of  employment). 

Ck>nsuniers'  leagues. 

Child-labor  associationn. 
Agencies  for  miscellaneous  purposes: 
^  Ambulance  service. 

Hospitals  and  dlspen.Maries. 

Vital  statistics. 

Baby-saving  campaigns. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — It  woiild  bo  well  for  the  teacher  to 
recall  the  discussion  of  recognition  of  responsibility  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  to  conduct  in  Part  I,  pages  16-19.  Throughout 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  the  aim  should  be  to  present  its  community- 
relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  pure  water  supply,  for  example,  such  questions  as 
the  following  may  bo  suggestive: 

If  you  suspect  that  your  water  supply  may  be  pollute<l,  how  will  you  proceed  to 
verify  your  suspicions? 

If  you  find  that  it  is  iMjlluted,  what  should  you  do  about  it?  What  should  your 
father  do  about  it?  Under  wliat  conditions  should  complaint  be  entered?  Who 
should  enter  it?    Before  whom  should  it  be  laid,  and  by  what  method? 

If  your  community  needs  a  new  water  system,  how  may  a  citizen  proceed  to  arouse 
public  opinion  in  the  matter? 

How  can  a  mayor  be  held  accountable  for  the  efficiency  of  a  water  commissioner 
whom  he  appoints? 

Wliat  kind  of  reports  should  a  water  commissioner  render,  and  whose  business  is  it 
to  read  them?    \\Tiy? 

It  may  be  profitable  to  have  the  class  collect,  from  such  magazines 
as  The  American  City,  instances  of  participation  by  boys  and  girls 
in  activities  to  promote  the  health  of  communities.     These  instances 
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may  be  tabulated  to  show  the  scope  of  such  activities,  and  discussed 
and  criticized  from  the  point  of  view  of  oi^anization,  management, 
cooperation,  judgment,  results,  etc. 

Each  member  of  the  class  may  also  write  a  statement  of  the  ways 
in  which  he  has  cooperated,  or  may  cooperate,  with  the  various  social 
agencies  studied.  Mr.  Carrier  obtained  by  this  method  some  state- 
ments that,  by  their  spontaneity,  indicated  a  personal  application  of 
the  lesson,  as  when  one  pupU  wrote,  ''I  will  be  cheerfully  quarantined." 

TOPIC  n.— PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY, 

Approach  to  the  topic. — One  way  to  approach  this  topic  is  through  a 
discussion  of  some  dramatic  accident  that  has  occurred  in  the  vicinity, 
or  that  has  gained  prominence  through  the  newspapers,  such  as  the 
burning  of  a  part  of  Salem,  Mass.,  the  shirt-waist  factory  fire  in  New 
York  City,  or  the  recent  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and  then  to 
exhibit  statistics  (which  the  pupils  themselves  may  gather)  to  show 
that  accidents  less  dramatic,  but  of  common  occurrence,  result  in  the 
aggregate  in  more  terrible  loss  of  hfe  and  greater  destruction  of 
property.  Instances  may  be  found  in  the  annual  loss  from  fire,  the 
railroad  or  mining  accidents  of  the  past  year,  injuries  occurring  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  traffic  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city,  or  the  loss 
of  life  and  limb  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Compare  the  attitude  of  different  people  toward  the  removal  of 
causes  of  accidents;  for  example,  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward 
the  inundation  of  their  rivers  as  compared  with  that  of  the  people 
along  the  Mississippi.  Why  the  difference?  (Note,  however,  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  property  in  this  country  from  periodic 
floods).  Compare  the  frequency  of  railroad  accidents  in  this  country 
with  that  in  England  or  Germany. 

Note  the  growing  movement  in  behalf  of  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  this  country  as  illustrated  by  the  "safety-first''  move- 
ment. What  has  brought  about  the  changed  attitude  ?  Give  illus- 
trations from  your  own  community. 

Means  by  which  the  community  protects  life  and  property. — ^The 
study  of  means  adopted  to  protect  hfe  and  property  should  commence 
with  conditions  that  are  very  near  to  the  pupils.  In  case  the  investi- 
gation starts  with  fire  prevention  in  the  home,  information  on  such 
lines  as  the  following  may  be  sought: 

Of  what  material  is  your  house  built?  I8  there  need  for  fire  escapes  and  are  such 
provided?  Is  there  any  danger  of  fire  from  stoves  of  furnaces  in  your  house?  Is 
gasoline  or  any  other  explosive  kept  in  the  house,  and  if  so,  what  care  is  taken  of  it? 
Is  there  any  danger  from  lighted  matches?  If  yon  have  electricity,  how  is  the  current 
insulated?  In  case  a  fire  broke  out  what  steps  should  you  take?  Where  is  the  near- 
est fire-alarm  box?  How  would  you  send  an  alarm?  Is  the  waier  supply  adequate 
to  extinguish  a  fire?  With  reference  to  how  many  of  these  poin:3  are  there  laws  in 
your  community? 
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It  is  better,  however,  instead  of  asking  the  pupils  detailed,  leading 
questions  such  as  those  above,  to  seek  to  draw  them  out  as  to  the 
sources  of  danger  to  life  and  property  in  their  own  homes.  Let  them 
mention  materials  of  construction,  &«  escax>e8,  matches,  etc.  From 
their  miscellaneous  list,  brought  out  by  free  and  general  discussion,  a 
corrected  and  classified  list  may  be  compiled  and  placed  on  the  black- 
board in  good  order  as  a  basis  for  finisher  discussion.  This  will  stimu- 
late initiative  and  give  the  pupils  practice  in  organizing  their  own 
knowledge. 

A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  provisions  for 
safety  in  the  school  building  and  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  agencies  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  follow: 

>     LIST  OP  AGENCIES. 

1^'jr  the  prevention  of  accidents — 

In  houses,  tenements,  schools,  public  buildings. 

Fire  exits,  fire  escapes,  building  laws  and  inspectioau 
In  the  street: 

Traffic  regulations  and  traffic  squad. 

Underground  wires. 

Street  lighting. 
In  transportation: 

Safety  r^ulatious  and  devices  on  railroads,  steamships,  electric  cars,  and 
automobiles. 

CoMi  survey;  lighthouses  and  buoys;  life-saving  stations. 
In  industry: 

Safety  devices  in  mines,  quarries,  an<i  factories. 

Regulation  and  inspection  of  fire  escapes,  elevators,  boilers. 


For  the  prevention  of  floods — 

Levees. 

Pres^'vation  of  forests. 

Flood  reservoirs. 
For  protection  against  fire — 

Water  supply. 

Fire  department. 

Foreet  rangers. 

Building  regulations. 

Fire  prevention  movement. 


For  protection  against  fire — 

Insurance. 
Police. 

Courts  (civil  and  criminal). 
L^^i  aid  societies. 
Militia. 

State  constabulary. 
Army. 
Navy. 
Patents  fmd  copyrights. 


Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — ^Evcn  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  the  fires  occurring  annually  in  a  community,  together  with  an 
exhibit  of  the  cost  to  the  community,  will  of  itself  suggest  the  heavy 
responsibility  resting  on  each  citizen  for  the  prevention  of  fire.  A 
study  of  tJie  causes  of  accidents  on  the  street  will  impress  the  same 
idea. 

Habits  of  destruction  and  vandalism,  when  tiiey  prevail  among 
boys,  are  not  always  easy  to  overcome.  But  more  can  be  done  to 
this  end  by  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  social  consequences  of  such 
practices  thro\:^h  an  array  of  concrete  situations  which  will  of  them- 
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selves  appeal  to  self-interest,  to  the  spirit  of  the  '^  square  deal,"  and 
to  a  proud  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  than  by  preachment. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  proper  use  of  safety  devices  and  the 
precautions  that  they  should  take  in  order  to  protect  both  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  citizens.  In  one  school  in  a  large  city  a  model 
of  a  street-car  platform  was  placed  in  the  gymnasiiun  and  the  pupils 
were  trained  to  get  off  the  car  facing  forward.  The  importance  of 
fire  drills  in  the  schools  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  these 
drills  held  often  enough  to  secure  rapid  and  orderly  emptying  of  the 
building.  Similarly  the  class  should  discuss  the  proper  procedure 
in  case  of  a  fire  in  any  other  building,  such  as  a  theater.  Probably 
in  every  town  and  city  there  are  devices,  such  as  fire-alarm  boxes, 
that  the  local  authorities  would  gladly  have  pupils  trained  to  use 
correctly.  Quite  likely  the  fire  department  would  lend  a  sample 
box  to  the  school,  so  that  each  pupil  could  learn  the  proper  method 
of  turning  in  an  alarm. 

The  class  may  discuss  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  the  citizen 
to  secure  the  installation  of  safety  devices  either  in  his  own  dwelling 
or  in  public  buildings  or  in  cars  and  factories. 

TOPIC  m.— RECREATION. 

Approach  to  topic. — ^The  study  of  each  topic  should  be  related  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  work  that  has  preceded.  Under  "Health"  and 
"Protection  of  life"  the  community  arrangements  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  citizen  have  been  studied.  To  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  of  the  com- 
munity, there  is  a  physical  necessity  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  rest. 

It  is  usually  well,  however,  to  begin  the  study  of  a  topic  by  means 
of  concrete  illustrations  within  the  observation  of  the  pupils.  Thus, 
the  study  of  recreation  may  be  begun  by  having  the  pupils  mention 
such  forms  and  means  of  recreation  as  occur  to  them,  in  the  home, 
in  the  school,  in  the  community  at  large.  On  the  basis  of  such  a 
list,  the  class  may  work  out  a  definition  of  recreation  and  a  statement 
of  its  purposes.  No  matter  if  the  preliminary  definition  is  crude,  it 
can  be  completed  and  perfected  in  the  light  of  further  observation 
and  discussion. 

Observation  and  discussion  should  disclose  the  fact  that  mere  cessa- 
tion from  "work"  is  not  necessarily  recreation.  The  difference 
between  recreation  and  dissipation  should  be  emphasized.  It  should 
be  shown  that  recreation  involves  the  social  and  intellectual  interests, 
as  well  as  mere  physical  enjoyment  and  recuperation.  Recreation 
may  at  times  consist  in  mere  change  of  occupation.    Why? 

Recreation  depends  upon  the  possession  of  leisure,  the  existence  of 
adequate  facilities,  and  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  leisure  and  the 
facilities.  These  three  conditions  suggest  profitable  lines  of  inquiry 
in  your  own  community 
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How  the  community  provideB^  for  recreation, — ^To  what  extent  are 
there  people  in  your  community  who  have  not  sufficient  leisure  for 
recreation  ?  How  is  it  in  the  case  of  women  ?  Of  children  ?  What 
causes  deprive  people  of  leisure  in  your  commimity?  Other  things 
being  equal,  does  rural  or  city  life  afford  greater  leisure  ?  Is  there 
any  movement  in  your  community  (or  State)  looking  to  the  increase 
of  leisure  of  working  men  and  women  ? 

Are  the  facilities  for  recreation  adequate  in  your  community? 
Make  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  the  recreation  facilities  in  your 
conmiunity,  for  men;  for  women;  for  children.  Classify  Uiem 
according  to  their  kind.  Are  the  facilities  that  exist  equally  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  commimity  and  among  all  classes  of  the 
population  ?  Make  a  map  (if  in  a  city)  showing  distribution  of  play- 
grounds, parks,  baths.  Would  you  consider  a  library  a  means  of 
recreation?  A  saloon?  Why?  Are  facilities  for  recreation  more 
abundant  in  a  city  or  in  a  rural  commimity  ?  Look  up  the  question 
of  need  for  recreation  facilities  in  a  farming  commimity.  What 
obligation  is  there  upon  a  community  to  provide  recreation  facilities 
for  its  citizens?  Is  your  community  meeting  its  obligation 
satisfactorily  ? 

Do  you  know  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  play  ?  Is  it  a  func- 
tion of  the  school  to  teach  how  to  play?  Compare  the  advantages 
of  supervised  play  with  unsupervised.  How  much  and  what  kind 
of  supervision  over  recreation  is  there  in  your  community?  Discuss 
the  censorship  of  moving  pictures;  the  regulation  of  dance  halls. 
What  agencies  provide  supervision  for  diflferent  kinds  of  recreation 
in  your  community?  To  what  extent  is  supervised  recreation  pro- 
vided in  factories  and  business  houses?  Discuss  the  need  and 
methods  of  control  of  athletics  and  social  events  in  a  high  school. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  recreational  agencies  that  may  be 
discussed : 

LIST   OP  AGENCIES. 

School  recess.  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 

Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields.  Libraries. 

Athletic  associations.  Museums  and  art  galleries. 

G ymnasiums  and  bowling  alleys .  Summer  camps . 

Extended  use  of  schoolhouses.  Pish  and  game  protection. 

Public  baths.  National  parks. 

Recreation  piers.  Clubs  and  associations: 

Dance  halls.  Boy  Scouts. 

Concerts.  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Theaters  and  moving  pictures.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Circuses.  Social  settlements. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — Observation,  inquiry  and  discussion 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  should  impress 
pupils  with  the  obligation  to  provide  for  adequate,  wholesome 
recreation,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  self-interest  and  of  community 
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welfare.  Most  high-school  pupils  need  little  stimulation  to  play, 
though  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  hut  they  need  to  cultivate 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  recreation  and  to  develop  thoughtfulness 
regarding  the  comfort  and  conveni^ice  of  others  who  are  not  partici- 
pating in  the  game. 

Athletics  and  other  forms  of  school  recreation  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  practice  of  civic  virtues.  Consideration  for 
others,  habits  of  cooperation,  regard  for  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
duties  which  may  be  cultivated  in  recreational  activities  whether  on 
the  athletic  field  or  in  social  gatherings. 

It  is  pertinent,  in  these  days  of  strenuous  business  activity,  to 
stress  the  duty  of  providing  against  personal  physical  breakdown 
and  social  inefficiency,  by  due  regard  for  recreational  needs  after  enter- 
ing business.  Abundant  opportunity  is  presented  throughout  the 
discussion  to  emphasize  the  responsibiUty  of  the  community  for 
ample  facilities  for  regulated  recreation,  and  of  the  citizen  to  cooperate 
with  private  and  public  agencies  in  providing  for  them.  The  duty 
of  the  employer  to  his  employees  in  this  respect  should  also  be  em- 
phasized. 

TOPIC  IV.— EDUCATION. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  pupil  to  see  the 
value  of  the  education  the  school  is  giving  him.  This  may  be  due, 
in  part,  to  his  own  lack  of  understanding  and  foresight;  in  part,  to  a 
real  failure  of  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  Let  the  class 
(and  the  teacher)  face  these  two  possibihties  frankly,  with  a  view  to 
getting  light  on  what  should  be  expected  from  the  school,  and  how 
far  the  school  is  fulfilling  or  failing  to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

Whether  the  school  clearly  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupil  or  not,  the 
value  of  some  kind  and  some  amount  of  education  (acquiring  ex- 
perience and  skill  and  appreciation)  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
the  pupil.  A  great  deal  of  this  education  is  acquired  directly  by 
experience  in  the  school  of  life  itself.  One  question  to  be  answered 
is,  How  early  does  it  pay  to  enter  this  school  of  life  to  finish  one's 
education  by  actual  experience  ?  There  was  a  time  when  education 
was  acquired  almost  wholly  in  this  way,  except  for  what  the  family 
itself  could  give  or  afford  to  buy.  With  the  growing  complexity 
of  life,  it  has  become  necessary  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  family  by  providing  educational  facilities  for  a 
longer  period  of  training,  and  this  training  has  been  made  available 
to  practically  everyone  through  the  system  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  That  the  conmiimity  believe  this  is  worth  while 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  sum  of  money  expended  every  year  for  the 
purpose.  How  much  in  your  town  or  city  f  In  your  State  ?  How 
much  does  your  high  school  cost  the  conmiunity  annually  for  each 
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pupil  in  attendance  V    How  does  this  compare  with  the  cost  of  the 
elementary  schools?    Is  the  difference  justifiable?    Why? 

If  your  education  is  worth  while,  either  from  your  standpoint  or 
that  of  the  community,  it  ought  to  accomplish  at  least  the  following 
things: 

1 .  1 1  ought  to  help  you  to  become  self-supporting  and  to  provide  for  those  dependent 
upon  you.    This  would  Include — 

a.  Help  in  discovering  the  vocation  for  which  you  are  beet  adapted. 

b.  Help  in  preparation  for  that  vocation. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  community  it  ought  to  increase  your  efficiency  as  a 
contributor  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  community,  and  thereby  also  contribute 
to  your  own  self-respect. 

3.  It  ought  to  increase  your  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  your  life  work  and  for  enjoy- 
ment and  wise  use  of  leisure. 

4.  It  ought  to  stimulate  yoiur  desire,  and  develop  your  ability,  to  participate  wisely 
in  the  affairs  of  your  community — ^intellectual,  social,  philanthropic,  political,  etc. 

5.  It  ought  to  cultivate  your  appreciation  of  life  in  all  its  aspects. 

Each  of  the  above  points  may  be  discussed  in  greater  or  less  detail 
to  bring  out  why,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil  and  from  tha^  of 
the  community,  pubhc  education  should  provide  for  it. 

How  the  community  provides  for  education. — A  good  place  to  begin 
a  study  of  what  the  commimity  is  actually  doing  for  the  education  of 
its  citizens  is  with  the  high  school  (if  it  is  a  high-school  class  that  is 
making  the  study;  if  it  is  an  eighth-grade  class,  the  beginning  might 
better  be  with  the  elementary  school).  The  following  questions  are 
only  suggestive,  and  by  no  means  exhaust  the  various  aspex'ts  of  the 
subject: 

Make  a  table  or  chart  showing  the  various  kinds  of  work  and  activities  of  your  liigh 
school,  and  show  how  they  contribute  to  the  ends  of  education  bb  stated  above  (include 
athletics,  debating  societies,  the  school  paper,  and  other  activities). 

Course  of  study. — What  changes  have  been  made  in  your  high-school  course  of  Htudy 
in  the  la«t  10  years?  What  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  changes?  What  further 
changes  are  in  prospect?  Do  other  high  schools  in  your  city  and  high  schools  in  other 
cities  maintain  courses  not  found  in  yoiu:  school?  If  so,  to  what  extent  shouM  they 
be  introduced  in  your  school?  Why?  Do  you  yourself  feel  that  tlie  studies  you  are 
taking  have  a  direct  value  to  you?  What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  the  content 
and  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  you  are  taking  to  make  them  more  useful  to  you? 
What  subjects  would  you  drop  altogether,  and  why? 

Administration. — Analyze  and  describe  the  administration  of  your  school.  Explain 
the  function  and  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  principal,  superintendent,  scIum)! 
board,  or  committee.  Do  you  have  any  responsibility  for  the  administration  or  con- 
duct of  the  school?  Explain.  Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  school  government.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  school  authorities 
and  the  city  or  town  or  county  government?  Between  the  school  authorities  and  the 
State  government?    Why  these  relations? 

School  attendance. — Between  what  ages  is  school  attendance  compulsory  in  your 
State?  How  does  this  compare  with  other  States?  Mliat  steps  must  be  taken  to 
obtain  working  papers,  schooling,  and  age  certificates?    What  restrictions,  if  any, 
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are  placed  upon  the  kinds  of  employment  that  may  be  secured  by  minors?  Explain 
the  administration  of  the  truancy  laws.  What  proportion  of  elementary  pupils  enter 
high  school  in  your  community?  What  proportion  of  thoee  who  enter  hlgk  school 
complete  the  course?  What  proportion  of  pupils  leave  the  elementary  school  before 
completing  all  eight  grades?  What  causes  are  assigned  for  this  elimination  of  pupils 
at  various  grades?  What  steps,  if  any,  are  being  taken  in  your  commiinity  to  prevent 
retardation  and  elimination? 

Racial  compoiition  of  the  school, — ^A  chart  may  be  made  showing  places  of  birth 
of  the  members  of  the  class,  and  of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  The  aim  should 
be  to  conserve  a  proper  pride  in  racial  heritage  while  emphasizing  the  process  of  Amer- 
icanization. Tact  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  offense.  •  The  democratizing  influence 
of  the  public  school  should  be  emphasized.  The  opportunity  is  great  to  cidtivate 
wholesome  sympathy  among  the  racial  elements  represdiiQB .  It  may  be  shown  that 
the  American  ideal  of  democracy  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  labors  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  in  nations  other  than  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  the  foreigner  comes  from 
countries  which  have  contributed  to  the  ideal  for  which  we  ourselves  are  striving. 

Coat  of  the  tchool.— How  much  was  expended  for  your  high  school  last  year?  How 
much  of  this  was  for  instruction?  For  what  other  purpose  was  money  spent?  What 
is  the  value  of  your  school  building  and  grounds?  From  what  sources  is  this  money 
derived?    How  is  it  raised? 

In  the  same  spirit  and  by  similar  methods  such  educational  agen- 
cies as  the  following  may  be  taken  up  for  discussion  so  far  as  time 
and  circumstances  warrant: 

LIST  OF  AGENCIES. 

1.  Those  offering  education  directly: 

Kindergartens. 

Elementary  schools  (day,  evening,  summer,  special). 

High  schools  (day,  evening,  siunmer,  special). 

Private  and  cooperative  schools. 

Higher  institutions  (different  kinds  and  purposes  of  each). 

Correspondence  schools  (use  and  limitations). 

Summer  Chautauquas. 

"Winter  reading  circles. 

Schools  for  defectives  (blind,  deaf,  etc.). 

Corporation  schools. 

Classes  for  immigrants. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Social  settlements. 

Civic  clubs. 

Literary  and  debating  clubs. 

Public  lectures  and  sermons. 

Libraries. 

Museums  and  art  galleries. 

Theaters  and  moving  pictures. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

2.  Those  fostering  other  educational  agencies: 

Public  education  associations. 
Home  and  school  associations. 
The  Foundations  (Sage,  General  Education  Board,  Cam^e  Foundation  for 

the  Advancement  of  Teaching). 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Rtsponsihility  of  the  citizen. — The  pupil  shoiild  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  going  to  school  he  is  participating  in  the  real  life  of 
the  community,  that  he  is  doing  the  thing  which  the  community 
expects  him  to  do.  Is  he  doing  his  part  well  ?  Teachers  and  school 
authorities  are  official  representatives  of  the  community,  a  part  of 
the  local  and  State  governments.  Cooperation  with  them  is  public 
service,  as  are  diligence  and  regularity  of  attendance.  Responsibility 
for  the  progress  of  the  other  members  of  the  class  should  be  empha- 
sized, as  also  for  the  public  property  represented  in  school  equip- 
ment. 

The  pupil  also  has  a  civic  responsibility  for  the  future,  for  which 
his  education  is  intended  to  fit  him.  Whether  his  education  does 
prepare  him  for  future  responsibility  depends  in  part  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  also  in  large  measure  upon  the  diligence 
and  attitude  of  the  pupil  himself. 

It  should  be  shown  that,  while  school  authorities  have  direct 
responsibility  for  the  schools, .  a  ooDMnimity  wiH  have  the  kind  of 
schools  that  it  really  wants,  and  that  a  responsibility  rests  on  the 
citizens  themselves  to  deal  with  the  subject  intelligently  and  to 
submit  willingjy  to  the  necessary  taxation  for  adequate  educational 
facilities.  The  diflference  in  kind  of  responsibihty  resting  upon  school 
authorities  and  citizens  should  be  emphasized.     (See  Part  I,  p.  16.) 

TOPIC  V.—CIVIC  BEAUTY. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — ^The  appearance  of  a  community  is  usually 
the  first  thing  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  Are  you  proud 
of  your  community  in  this  respect?  What  are  some  of  the  things 
that  you  would  select  to  show  a  visitor  in  your  community  ?  What 
are  some  of  the  things  that  you  would  not  want  him  to  see  ?  Why  ? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  your  community  is  beautiful 
or  not  ?  For  example,  what  eflfect  do  appearances  have  upon  the 
value  of  property  ?  Give  examples  in  your  own  coDMnimity.  Why 
should  the  citizen  cooperate  with  government  and  with  voluntary 
agencies  to  make  the  community  beautiful  ?  What  besides  appear^ 
ances  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  a  community  ? 

If  there  happens  to  be  imder  way  in  your  community  some  import- 
ant improvement,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  system  of  parks  or 
boulevards,  or  a  town-planning  movement,  this  may  afford  a  natural 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  general  subject  of  civic  beauty.  In  this 
case  the  relation  between  such  factors  in  civic  beauty  as  parks  or 
boulevards  and  pubUc  health,  public  recreation  and  public  conven- 
ience, should  be  established. 

How  the  community  provides  for  civic  beauty. — Positive  or  negative 
material  for  the  study  of  civic  beauty  and  its  importance  is  always 
at  hand  in  abundance.     It  is  popular  with  pupils  and  comparatively 
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easy  to  handle.  As  in  the  case  of  other  topics,  the  study  should  be 
related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  pupils^  interest,  proceeding  from 
matters  familiar  to  them  to  matters  less  familiar.  When  the  pupils 
live  in  congested  city  districts  where  lawns,  gardens,  and  shade 
trees  are  rare,  it  is  hardly  wise  to  dwell  upon  home  beautifying  in 
these  respects  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 
For  such  pupils  a  discussion  of  clean  and  tidy  area  ways  and  alleys 
would  be  more  perthient.  The  appearance  of  schoot  building  and 
grounds,  of  streets,  and  of  parks,  however,  is  of  common  interest  to  all. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  rather  than  of  agencies;  but  their 
study  of  course  involves  a  consideration  of  corresponding  agencies. 
Under  each,  therefore,  inquire  as  to  who  has  been  given,  or  has 
assumed,  responsibility,  and  how  the  work  is  done. 


LIST  OF  AGENCIES. 


Beauty  in  the  home: 

Appearance  of  dwellings  (paint,  re- 
pairs, window  boxes,  etc.). 
Care  of  lawns,  gardens,  trees. 
Beauty  in  the  school: 
Interior  decoration. 
School  architecture. 
Improvement  of  grounds. 
School  gardening. 
Beauty  in  the  street: 
The  street  plan. 
Construction  and  repair. 
Cleanliness. 
Provision  for  rubbish. 
Unsightly  objects- 
Telephone    and    electric    lig^t 

poles. 
BiJl  boards. 
Care  and  preservation  of  trees. 
Noise. 

Lighting  at  night. 
Parks,  parkways  and  boulevards,  water 
fronts. 


Architecture: 

Public  buildings. 

Business  and  ofRco  buildings. 

Residential. 
Art: 

Monuments  and  statue?. 

Bridges. 

Galleries. 
City  or  town  planning: 

Street  plan. 

Grouping  of  public  buildings. 

Industrial  and  residential  sections. 

Regulation  of  height  of  buildings. 
Preservation  of  natural  beauty: 

Local,  State,  National. 
Miscellaneous: 

Smoke  abatement. 

Vacant  lots. 

Alleys. 

Clean-up  days. 

Care  of  public  buildings. 

Mutilation  of  public  property. 


Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — ^There  is  no  phase  of  community  life 
in  which  it  is  so  easy  to  see  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  as  in  that 
which  relates  to  beauty,  and  there  is  no  other  phase  which  offers  such 
abundant  opportunity  to  the  young  citizen  to  participate  in  civic 
activities.  The  beauty  of  the  community  as  a  whole  depends  in 
large  measm^e  upon  the  care  which  the  individual  householder  and 
his  family  take  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  their  own  premises 
and  the  care  which  every  individual,  young  or  old,  takes  not  to 
litter  the  streets  and  parks  with  papers  and  other  refuse,  to  deface 
walls  and  fences,  to  injure  plants  and  trees,  to  destroy  birds.     Chil- 
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dren  have  been  a  large  factor  in  many  communities  in  tha  work  of 
school  and  home  gardening  and  in  neighborhood  beautificatdon  of 
various  kinds..  Besides  personal  conduct  in  such  matters,  there  is 
always  the  opportunity  to  help  form  public  opinion  by  personal  effort 
and  by  cooperation  with  voluntary  agencies. 

TOPIC  VI.— WEALTH. 

Approa4Ji  to  ike  topic. — In  dealing  with  this  topic  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remind  oneself  that  diis  is  a  course  in  ^^ community  civics'' 
and  not  one  in  economics.  In  order  to  maintain  this  point  of  view 
it  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  recall  the  definitions  of  the  ^^good 
dtizen"  and  of  '* community  civics"  given  on  pages  1  and  11,  Part  I. 
The  citizen,  however,  must  be  a  user,  and  usually  a  producer,  of 
wealth.  The  use  and  production  of  wealth  have  their  civic  relations 
and  it  is  some  of  these  that  this  section  is  intended  to  point  out. 

It  wiU  probably  be  necessary  to  explain  to  pupils  that  the  word 
*' wealth''  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  great  riches,  and  still  less  as 
sjmonjnnous  with  money,  but  in  its  true  meaning  of  all  material  things 
for  which  men  are  wiUiog  to  work.  A  loaf  of  bread  is  wealth,  as  also 
a  book,  or  a  lead  pencil,  or  a  house  and  lot,  or  a  plow.  A  technical 
discussion  of  wealth  in  all  its  economic  bearings  is  out  of  place  in 
this  course. 

The  things  most  in  evidence  in  a  community,  outside  of  the  purely 
residential  districts,  are  stores  and  office  buddings,  factories,  trans- 
portation hues  and  facihties,  and  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  or  at 
work  in  their  oflBces  or  before  machines  or  behind  counters — aU  going 
about  their  '^business.''  If  it  is  a  rural  community,  there  are  the 
farms  with  all  the  activities  iavolved  in  producing  gi'ain,  or  cotton, 
or  live  Rtock.  Or  it  may  be  a  mining  community  or  one  whose 
chief  interest  is  in  the  activities  that  center  about  the  forest.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  intent  on  ''getting  a  living.'' 

If  we  pass  from  the  '^busiaess  center"  of  a  city  to  the  residential 
districts,  there  we  see  the  symbol  of  the  '^hving"  for  which  all  this 
work  is  going  on — the  home.  It  represents,  first  of  aU,  shelter  and 
food;  but  in  addition  it  represents  the  primary  means  of  education 
(the  training  of  children),  of  health  protection,  of  esthetic  enjoyment 
(in  books,  music,  home  beautification),  of  recreation,  and  of  social  life. 
It  represents  the  necessities  of  life  and  such  comforts  and  luxuries 
as  the  family  may  by  its  work  provide  for. 

The  getting  of  a  living  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  everyone. 
It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  pupil  that  the  money  a  worker  receives 
for  his  work  is  only  a  measure  of  his  '^ living"  or  of  the  value  of  his 
services,  and  that  the  real  ^'Kving"  that  he  receives  in  return  for  his 
work  is  the  more  or  less  complete  enjoyment  of,  the  '*  elements  of 
welfare" — protection  of  health,  life,  and  property,  education,  recre- 
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ation,  etc.  Wealth  is  merely  the  material  means  by  which  the 
real  elements  of  welfare  are  secm*ed.  The  activities  involved  in  the 
production  and  use  of  wealth  are  of  vital  importance  to  every  com- 
munity, local  or  national.  A  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  govern- 
ment is  for  the  regulation  of  these  activities  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizen  in  his  property  rights.  The  wealth-getting  and  wealth- 
using  activities  also  impose  heavy  responsibilities  upon  the  citizen. 

Means  hy  which  the  community  provides  for  the  production  and  use 
of  wealth,— The  following  paragraphs  suggest  a  few  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  subject  that  may  be  investigated  with  profit. 

1,  The  dependence  of  the  citizen  upon  others  for  the  wealth  he  uses, — 
The  interdependence  of  individuals  is  nowhere  so  clearly,  shown  as  in 
the  wealth-getting  and  wealth-using  activities  of  a  coinmunity, 
whether  the  community  be  local,  national,  or  world-wide.  This 
world-wide  interdependence  is  vividly  shown  by  the  effects  of  the 
European  war. 

Make  a  list  of  the  workers  engaged  in  providing  you  with  bread,  from  the  raising  of 
the  grain  to  the  placing  of  the  bread  upon  the  table.  Do  the  same  for  the  salt  with 
which  you  season  your  food,  and  the  knife  and  fork  with  which  you  eat  it;  for  the 
coat  or  dress  which  you  wear;  for  the  fiumiture  in  your  home  or  the  house  in  which 
you  live ;  for  the  books  that  you  use  in  school.  Name  as  many  groups  of  workers  as  pos- 
sible who  have  contributed  to  the  protection  of  yoiur  health;  to  providing  you  with 
a  concert  or  a  theatrical  performance.  In  these  studies  do  not  forget  such  ramifica- 
tions of  industry  as  transportation,  the  engineers  who  build  bridges,  the  scientists 
who  discover  natural  laws. 

A  concrete  study  of  this  kind  will  give  the  pupU  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  multiplicity  of  occupations  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  But 
the  chief  point  of  emphasis  at  this  time  is  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  service  by  which  a  living  is  provided  for  the  humblest  citizen  in 
return  for  his  individual  effort. 

Conversely,  there  is  the  imphed  obligation  of  each  individual  to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  the  living  of  all 
these  who  serve  him.  Each  worker  is  primarily  concerned  with  what 
he  gets  for  his  work;  the  community  is  especially  concerned  about 
what  he  gives.    All  this  implies  the  necessity  for  cooperation. 

f .  Cooperation  and  division  of  labor. — Observe  how  the  occupations  of  your  house- 
hold are  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  family.  Study  a  factory  in  your  com- 
munity (perhaps  one  in  which  a  member  of  your  family  is  employed)  to  discover 
how  the  work  of  producing  a  given  article  is  divided  among  the  various  groups  of 
workmen.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  "division  of  labor"?  Show  how  each  is 
dependent  upon  all  the  others.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such 
division  of  labor,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman  and  from  that  of  the  employer. 
Wliat  is  the  work  of  the  "manager,"  or  "superintendent,"  or  "boss"?  Why  is  he 
necessary?  What  should  be  the  relations  between  the  manager  and  the  workmen? 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  with  which  to  build  the  plant,  provide  the  ma- 
chinery, and  pay  wages?    Explain  "capital."    Show  the  interdependence  of  those 
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who  fumifih  the  capital  and  thoee  who  himieh  the  labor.  "The  mutual  object  of 
both  is  to  produce  the  beet  possible  article  at  the  lowest  possdblo  price,  in  order  to 
place  it  within  reach  of  the  greatest  i>oeBible  number  of  purchasers."  (Note  the 
obligation  of  both  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  user  of  the  article.) 

Show  how  the  factory  just  studied  is  dependent  upon  other  industries  and  occupa- 
tions in  your  own  community;  upon  industries  and  occupations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  or  of  the  world. 

Investigate  the  commimicating  system  in  a  large  factory  or  store  and  show  its 
importance  as  a  means  of  securing  cooperation.  From  the  same  point  of  view,  discuss 
the  means  of  communication  and  transportation  in  the  community  and  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  world. 

S.  Effects  of  industrial  dcvehpnunt  upon  community  life. — Starting  with  the  large 
degree  of  self-dependence  existing  in  a  pioneer  family  or  community,  show  how  the 
differentiation  of  occupations  has  taken  place.  The  simpler  facts  of  the  ''industrial 
revolution"  may  be  brought  out,  to  show  the  effects  of  the  invention  of  machinery 
and  the  use  of  steam.  Note  especially  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  and  its  effects 
upon  the  division  of  labor,  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  growth 
of  cities,  with  their  complex  problems  of  social  life  and  government. 

4.  Distribution  of  wealth. — This  subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  is  too 
difficult  for  systematic  treatment  in  this  course.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that 
where  there  are  such  interdependence  and  cooperation  among  those  who  furnish  the 
capital  and  those  who  fiunish  the  labor,  and  among  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
transporters,  there  should  be  some  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  com- 
bined service  to  the  community.  A  simple  explanation  may  be  made  (without  too 
technical  discussion)  of  wages,  salaries,  profits,  dividends,  interest,  rent.  This  may 
involve  a  simple  discussion,  based  on  observation  and  published  studies,  of  "a  living 
wage,"  "standards  of  living,"  "family  budgets,"  etc. 

5.  Saving. — A  highly  important  topic.  It  may  include  such  items  as  the  following: 
Duty  of  providing  for  a  "rainy  day,"  and  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  family. 
Economy  in  perspnal  habits,  in  the  household,  and  in  business  management.  Methods 
and  means  of  systematic  saving.  Saving  by  investment.  Capital  the  result  of 
saving.  Economy  through  efficiency.  Conservation  of  natural  resources.  Economy 
in  government. 

The  topics  here  given  are  only  suggestive  of  the  lines  of  inquiry 
and  of  the  point  of  view  and  method,  appropriate  to  this  course. 
Many  others  are  excluded  for  lack  of  space.     But  in  a  course  in  com- 
munity civics  especial  emphasis  should  be  given  to — 

6.  What  the  Government  does  to  regulate  activities  relating  to  the  production  and  enjoys 
merU  of  wealth. — Protection  of  property  and  property  rights.  The  economic  causes 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1787. 

The  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Regulation  of  commerce.  State  and  interstate,  and  foreign. 

Providing  money.    The  purpose  of  money  as  a  measure  of  value  and  a  means  of 

exchange. 
Establishment  and  regulation  of  banks.    Maintaining  credit. 
Kegulation  of  corporations  and  trusts. 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
Regulation  of  labor  of  women  and  children. 
Regulation  of  conditions  of  work. 
Regulation  of  immigration. 
Standardization  of  weights  and  measiures. 
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The  subject  of  taxation  is  left  fof  treatment  in  connection  with 
Topic  XIII — How  Grovernmental  Agencies  are  Financed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  agencies  that  might  be  considered: 

LIST  OF  A0ENCIES. 

Industries  and  occupations  of  the  comillllllity.    Study  them  with  reference  to  the 

wants  they  satisfy  or  the  service  they  pecfom. 
Raw  materials  used  in  these  industries.    Somces. 
Natural  resources  of  your  immediate  community. 
Conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Light  and  power  for  industrial  uses. 
Transportation  facilities.    (See  also  topic  Transportation.) 
Capital:  Nature  of  the  capital  used  in — 
Farming  in  your  locality. 
A  large  fuctorj'. 
A  street  railway. 
A  mercantile  establishment. 
A  bank. 
T^abor  supply:  Kind,  abundance,  permanence,  reliability. 
Voluntary  organizations  aiding  industry: 
Labor  unions. 

Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce. 
Associations  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  professional  man. 
Employment  bureaus. 
For  saving: 

Banks — school  banks,  savings  banks^  postal  savings. 
Homestead  and  loan  associations. 
Insurance — ^life,  accident,  fire. 
Opportunities  for  investment. 
Govenmient  control: 

Federal  departments,  bureaus,  commissions,  etc. 

Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Interior,  Interstate  Commerco 

Commission,  etc. 
Consular  system.  ' 

Federal  employment  bureaus. 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Federal  legislation  (consider  the  legislation  of  the  present  or  last  session  of  Con- 
gress). 
Stat©  bureaus  and  commissions. 

Agriculture,  labor,  highways,  etc. 
Employment  bureaus. 
State  universities,  agricultural  and  technical  schools. 
State  legislation: 

Wage  laws,  accident  liability,  labor  of  women  and  children,  working  condi- 
tions. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — The  foregoing  study  should  have 
impressed  the  pupil  with  the  obligation  resting  upon  every  individual 
to  be  self-sustaining  by  his  own  work  and  to  participate  eflSciently  in 
the  economic  work  of  the  world.  Through  the  study  of  this  topic, 
together  with  that  of  education,  he  should  be  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  vocation  wisely  and  of  adequate  preparation 
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for  it.  He  may  liave  been  impresses  also  with  inequalities  an4 
apparent  injustices  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  responsibility  for 
which  is  often  hard  to  place.  The  very  difficulty  of  the  problem 
places  upon  the  good  citizen  the  obligation  of  trying  to  imderstand  it 
and  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  removal  of  causes  of  injustice. 

The  business  and  industrial  relations  of  the  world  are  foimded 
largely  upon  confidence.  This  is  the  basis  of  credit.  Inefficiency 
or  dishonesty  in  one  employee  or  in  one  employer  tends  to  undermuie 
confidence  in  all  employees  and  employers.  Give  examples  (e.  g., 
careless  engineers,  absconding  bankers,  etc.). 

Opportunity  for  the  highest  possible  type  of  good  citizenship  is 

more  abundant  in  business  than  in  almost  any  other  department  of 

life,  partly  because  business  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  citi- 

zen^s  attention  and  time,  but  also  because  real  devotion  to  the 

public  welfare  so  often  demands  large  sacrifices  of  apparent  personal 

interests. 

TOPIC  Vn.— COMMUNICATION. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — ^The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  1812  because  the  news  of  peace  had  not 
reached  Gen.  Jackson.  One  cause  of  disunion  among  the  American 
colonie^s  and  in  the  Confederation  was  the  lack  of  means  of  communi- 
cation. 

A  number  of  ships  are  steaming  their  way  across  the  ocean,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart,  with  different  destinations,  each  immindful  of 
the  others.  A  fire  breaks  out  on  one  of  them,  and  a  wireless  call  for 
help  is  sent  out.  Immediately  aU  these  widely  separated  vessel? 
imite  in  one  purpose  and  hasten  to  the  support  of  their  sister  ship  in 
danger.  United  sympathies,  united  purpose,  united  action  depend 
on  adequate  means  of  communication. 

The  manager  of  a  great  business  keeps  in  touch  with  every  detail 
and  directs  every  department  of  his  establishment,  and  even  of 
branches  in  distant  cities,  without  leaving  his  desk.  The  commanders 
of  the  armies  of  Europe  are  in  personal  touch  with  every  portion  of  a 
battle  front  a  hundred  miles  long.  Business  and  social  Ufe  have 
been  revolutionized  by  the  development  of  mean?  of  rapid  communi- 
cation. 

Rapid  commimication  enables  a  nation  as  extensive  as  ours  to 
concentrate  its  thought  and  purpose  upon  one  thing  at  the  same 
instant.  Compare  with  China  in  this  respect.  The  President  pro- 
claims a  statement  of  principles  in  defense  of  American  rights.  The 
next  morning  the  voice  of  the  whole  Nation  is  heard  through  the 
newspapers,  pledging  support  to  its  Chief  Executive. 

How  out  of  touch  one  feels  with  the  world,  in  these  days,  until  the 
newspaper  is  brought  in  from  the  front  step;  and  how  much  a  part 
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of  it,  even  in  the  mountain  camp,  when  the  mail  arrives  or  if  there  is 
telephonic  communication. 

With  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  adequate  means  of 
commimication  in  the  life  of  the  community  stimulated  by  such 
examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  attention  may  be 
directed  to  a  concrete  study  of  the  actual  means  of  communication 
in  your  community  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Their  historical 
development  makes  an  interesting  story.  Consider  the  extent  to 
which  Government  control  is  exercised  in  each  case,  and  whether  it  is 
the  local.  State,  or  National  Government.  An  extreme  case  of  such 
governmental  control  may  be  seen  in  the  censorship  of  news  in  war 
time. 

Means  by  which  communication  is  maintained, — Make  comparisons 
between  present  and  past  times  with  reference  to  means  of  communi- 
cation. Discuss  the  binding  together  of  the  component  families  of  a 
community,  of  business  houses,  of  the  home  with  the  place  of  busi- 
ness, of  the  home  with  the  doctor,  with  the  police,  with  the  fire 
department,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  telephone.  Also  how  the  farmer's 
life  is  no  longer  one  of  isolation,  because  of  the  telephone,  the  rural 
mail  delivery,  the  automobile,  and  the  dectric  line;  how  the  city 
and  the  smrounding  coimtry  are  \mited  into  a  single  community  by 
the  same  means.  Note  how  lines  of  commimication  radiate  from 
your  community  to  every  other  community  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Nation,  thus  binding  all  into  large  communities. 


LIST  OP  AGENCIES. 


Lectures,  sermoDS,  Chautauquas,  etc. 
Public  discussion: 

Town  meeting,  county  court  days, 
fairs,  etc. 

The  comer  grocery. 

Clubs. 

Social  centers. 


Postal  service. 

Telegraph. 

Ocean  cables. 

Wireless. 

Telephone. 

The  press:  ^ 

Newspapers. 

Magazines,  periodicals,  etc. 

Books,  libraries,  etc. 

Reports  issued  by  Government  and 
by  voluntary  organizations. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — Cooperation  with  postal  authorities 
calls  for  care  in  addressing  envelopes. 

A  visit  to  a  telephone  exchange  will  impress  the  class  with  the 
demands  for  patience  placed  upon  telephone  operators  and  the 
necessity  for  corresponding  courtesy  and  consideration  in  using  the 
telephone. 

The  process  by  which  pubhc  opinion  is  formed  may  be  discussed  in 
some  of  its  aspects  with  profit.  The  necessity  for  reliable  information 
as  a  basis  for  judgment,  and  the  harm  done  by  the  dissemination  of 
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false  or  unverified  rumors  may  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  newspapers  and  newspaper  reporters  for  the  correct  presen- 
tation of  facts. 

TOPIC  Vra.— TRANSPORTATION. 

Approach  to  the  topic, — Possibly  a  ''good-roads  movement,"  or  an 
important  street  improvement,  or  an  unusually  bad  condition  of  roads 
or  streets  exists  in  your  community  and  would  serve  as  a  means  of 
approach  to  the  general  subject.  It  is  important  to  relate  this  topic 
"Transportation,''  as  also  that  of  ''Commimication,"  to  the  various 
elements  of  welfare  that  have  been  studied.  Easy  and  rapid  commu- 
nication and  transportation  increase  certain  dangers  as  well  as  bring 
new  advantages;  as,  for  example,  in  the  spread  of  disease. 

It  is  easy  to  make  vivid  the  importance  of  the  city  street  and  of 
the  country  highways.  Practically  all  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
must  pass,-  at  some  stage,  over  country  roads.  Think,  then,  of  the 
obstacles  to  life  presented  by  bad  roads.  The  subject  may  be  ap- 
proached interestingly  by  an  account  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  and 
transportation  in  the  early  days  of  our  national  history,  or  in  the 
days  of  settlement  of  the  immediate  locality  in  which  the  pupils  live. 
{See  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.) 

Means  of  transportation, — A  study  of  the  country  highways  or  of 
the  city  streets  may  be  made  in  the  concrete.  The  following  is  a 
lesson  plan  on  country  roads,  submitted  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Smith,  of 
Berea  College,  Kentucky.  In  this  study  numerous  photographs  were 
used,  walks  were  taken  over  good  and  bad  roads,  and  the  pupils  and 
teacher  actually  did  a  piece  of  road  work. 

Study  and  report  on  condition  of  roade  in  the  community.  Draw  a  map  of  the 
community,  indicating  roads.  Which  are  d  irt  roads,  rocky  roads,  other  kinds?  Which 
are  well  graded,  well  crowned?  Note  side  ditches;  are  they  adequate?  Note  cul- 
verts and  bridges.    Estimate  miles  of  road  in  the  community,  public  and  private. 

Study  road-making  material  in  the  community.  Note  places  where  limestone  is 
found;  sandstone,  slate,  gravel.    Are  these  materials  accessible? 

Find  out  cost  of  hauling  in  the  community.  Consult  wagoners  and  learn  charges  per 
hundred  pounds  for  freight  and  farm  produce.  Can  farmers  afford  to  market  produce 
at  present  cost  of  cartage?  Find  out  how  much  freight  is  hauled  into  the  community 
annually  and  compute  amount  paid  for  this.  How  long  will  wagon  and  set  of  harness 
last  on  the  roads?  How  long  on  good  roads?  Difference  in  cost  for  10  years.  How 
much  could  p^eople  who  buy  supplies  afford  to  spend  on  road  upkeep  each  year  in  order 
to  cut  down  freight  rates? 

Compare  cost  of  hauling  here  with  cost  in  European  countries  where  the  best  roads 
exist.  What  overtax  do  the  people  have  to  pay  ?  Note  that  this  overtax  is  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  for  household  necessities  and  in  smaller  profits  for  farm  produce. 

Road  building. — Determine  kind  of  road;  the  location;  grades;  how  grades  affect 
the  haul;  the  drainage — level  and  steep  roads,  side  ditches,  culverts,  subdrainage, 
crown;  actual  construction — tools,  funds,  means  employed. 

Road mainter once. — Kind  of  material  to  use;  regular  attention  necessary;  the  tools. 

What  good  roads  mean  to  a  community. — The  economic  problem.  How  they  enhance 
ihQ  value  of  land.    Means  of  communication.     Better  social  life. 
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The  history  of  the  development  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways  in  your  State  and  in 
the  Nation,  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  community  spirit  and  cooperation,  will  be 
fruitful.  What  effect  did  the  steam  railway  have  upon  the  development  of  canals? 
Why?  Show  how  the  Panama  Canal  tends  to  unite  our  Nation  more  firmly.  Study 
the  problems  of  rapid  transportation  in  cities  and  their  relation  to  viu'ious  phases  of  city 
life.  Also  the  effects  of  the  parcel  post  and  of  electric  interurban  lines  on  the  welfare 
of  farmers  and  city  dwellers.  Make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  promoting  and  saf^uarding  transportation.  The  Ship  Pturchaee  Bill 
and  the  Government  ownership  of  railways  and  of  street  railway  lines  afford  material 
for  discussion  and  debate. 

LIST  OP  AGENCIES. 

Roads: 

Toll-road  companies  (now  rare). 
Voluntary  organizations  to  promote  good  roads. 
Government  control — 
County  and  town. 
State  (highway  commissions,  etc.). 
National — 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Office  of  Public  Bostds). 
Poet  Office  Department  (rural  delivery). 
Streets: 

City  government,  street  department. 
Bridges: 

City,  county.  State,  National. 
Natural  waterways:  Rivers,  lakes,  ocean. 
State  bureaus  and  commissions. 
National — 

Department  of  Commerce  (Coast  Survey,  Bureau  of  NavigadoDy  Bureau  t)i 

Lighthouses). 
Department  of  the  Treasury  (life-saving  stations). 
Department  of  War  (river  and  harbor  improvement). 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Weather  Bureau). 
International  Waterways  Commission. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
CanaL?: 

Private  companies. 
State  control. 

National  (Panama,  Sault  Sto.  Marie,  etc.). 
Railroads: 

Private  corporations. 

State  (railway  or  public-service  commissions). 
National  (Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 
Electric  railways: 

Urban — surface,  elevated,  subway. 
Interurban — 

Private  corporations. 

City  governments  (franchises,  commissions). 
State  governments  (public-service  commissions). 
National  (Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 
Post  Office  Department  (parcel  post). 
Express  companies. 

liocal  transfer  companies,  cab  lines,  jitney  lines,  etc. 
Steamship  and- other  navigation  lines. 
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ResponsihilUy  of  the  citizen. — In  many  localities  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  work  a  certain  number  of  days  every  year  on  the  roads.  If 
a  county  employs  an  expert  engineer  to  construct  and  improve  roads 
and  the  work  is  done  by  paid  laborers,  is  the  farmer  relieved  of  his 
responsibility  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  working  on  the  roads  ?  In 
what  ways,  if  any,  is  the  citizen  of  a  city  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  streets  ?  Consider  the  blocking  of  sidewalks  with  merchandise, 
etc.;  the  blocking  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  endangering  pedestrians  at 
street  crossings,  e\c.  If  a  citizen  wants  his  street  improved,  what  is 
the  process  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished  ?  If  a  person  is  injured 
by  falling  into  an  open  manhole  in  the  sidewalk,  or  by  falling  on  a 
defective  sidewalk,  or  on  the  ice  of  an  imcleaned  sidewalk,  who  is 
responsible  ?     From  whom  may  damages  be  collected,  if  at  all  ? 

TOPIC  IX.— MIGRATION. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — How  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  were 
born  in  the  community  where  they  are  now  going  to  school?  How 
many  of  their  parents  have  lived  in  one  place  aU  their  Uves  ?  How 
many  times  have  they  moved  from  one  community  to  another  ?  What 
have  been  the  reasons  for  moving  from  one  place  to  another  ?  Migra- 
tion is  no  imusual  thing.  The  motives  that  lead  to  it  consist  of  the 
desire  to  secure  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  welfare.  The  motives 
that  bring  foreigners  to  America  are  the  same  as  those  that  have  led 
to  the  settlement  of  the  West,  or  the  early  colonization  of  America,  or 
the  movement  of  a  family  from  one  town  to  another,  or  from  the 
country  to  the  city;  except  that  the  desire  for  poUtical  and  religious 
freedom  have  played  a  more  important  part  in  immigration  than  in 
the  ordinary  movements  from  place  to  place  within  this  country. 

The  topic  '^Migration''  should  be  clearly  related  to  the  other  topics 
that  have  preceded.  It  follows  naturally  after  a  consideration  of 
''Transportation'^;  but  in  the  causes  that  lead  to  it  it  is  related  defi- 
nitely to  the  elements  of  welfare  that  are  the  subject  of  this  entire 
course. 

Problems  for  study. — The  direct  study  of  this  topic  might  begin  with  the  growth  of 
the  commiinity  in  which  the  pupil  lives.  Where  did  the  original  settlers  come  from? 
What  was  the  chief  purpose  in  founding  the  community?  What  ware  the  means  by 
which  the  settlers  came?  Note  the  growth  of  the  community  by  decades.  WTiat 
causes  led  to  more  rapid  growth  at  some  periods  than  at  others?  Is  the  community 
growing  rapidly  or  steadily  now?  How  much  of  the  increase  in  population  is  due  to 
the  birth  rate  and  how  much  to  immigration  from  other  conmiunities?  What  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  from  foreign  countries? 

In  some  rural  communities  a  decrease  in  population  may  be  discovered.  If  so,  to 
what  is  this  due?    Where  have  the  emigrants  gone? 

The  broader  problem  of  movements  of  population  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  taken  up.  The  movement  from  country  to  city.  The  movement  from  city 
to  coimtry .  The  movement  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  In  what  sections 
is  the  movement  toward  the  cities  most  marked?    Where  is  the  movement  toward  the 
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country  more  noticeable?  What  sections  of  the  coiintry  seem  to  be  decreasing  in 
population?    What  sections  are  growing  most  rapidly? 

Foreign  immigration. — ^How  many  immigrants  have  come  to  this  country  during 
the  last  ten  years?  From  what  coimtries  have  they  come?.  Compare  the  sources  of 
immigration  now  with  those  of  25  years  ago.  Where  do  these  immigrants  settle? 
Compare  the  number  who  settle  in  cities  with  the  niimber  who  go  to  rural  districts. 
What  labor  problems  have  developed  in  your  own  commimity  from  the  influx  of 
immigrants  in  laige  numbers?  Study  at  some  It  ngth  the  immigrant  problems  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  What  is  bemgdone  to  distribute  the  immigrants  in  the  sections 
of  the  coimtry  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  where  they  ViU  probably  be  most 
successful?  Discuss  the  problem  of  assimilation.  What  is  the  opportunity  of  a 
public  school  in  this  respect,  and  how  is  the  school  meeting  its  opportunity? 

Study  the  regulation  of  immigration.  What  is  the  tendency  with  reference  to 
further  restriction?  Discuss  the  facts  relating  to  naturalization.  What  rights  have 
aliens  in  this  country?  What  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  civic  education 
of  immigrants?    Are  these  methods  effective? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  agencies  that  have  more  or  less  in- 
fluence on  migration: 

LIST  OF  AGENCIES. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  inspection  service. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

State  departm'ents  of  labor  and  employment  bureaus. 

Steamship  companies. 

Kailroad  companies. 

Corporation  labor  agents. 

Colonization  societies. 

Immigration  societies  and  other  voluntary  organizations  in  the  interest  of  immigrants. 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  organizations  that  seek  to  induce  industries  to 

establish  themselves  in  cities. 
Wheat  growers'  assoi^iations,  agricultural  exhibits,  coimty  and  State  fairs,  etc. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — Where  there  are  immigrant  children 
or  the  children  of  immigrants  in  the  classes,  the  responsibility  of  the 
school,  including  teachers  and  pupils,  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
and  ''assimilation^'  of  these  new  Americans  is  great  and  immediate. 
Every  citizen  has  opportunities  to  show  to  those  who  have  recently 
come  to  our  country  a  kindness,  consideration,  and  respect  for  their 
ways,  that  will  make  them  well  disposed  toward  us  and  our  institu- 
tions. 

To  help  acquire  a  sympathetic  imderstanding  of  the  immigrant, 
it  will  be  profitable  for  pupils,  as  well  as  teachers,  to  read  such  books 
as  Mary  Antin's  ''The  Promised  Land;''  E.  A.  Steiner's  "On  the 
Trail  of  the  Immigrant''  and  "The  Immigrant  Tide;"  and  Jacob 
Riis'  "The  Making  of  an  American." 

TOPIC  X.— CHARITIES. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — The  term  charities  has  come  to  include  not 
only  the  care  of  those  who  are  dependent,  but  also  the  efforts  of  society 
to  reduce  the  causes  of  dependence.     The  class  should  see  that  every 
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person  is  supported  by  other  people  during  at  least  a  part  of  his 
lifetime,  and  that  many  people  become  dependent  upon  society 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This  fundamental  conception  can 
be  brought  out  clearly  by  means  of  a  graph  showing  the  comparative 
earnings  and  expenditures  of  an  individual  at  various  periods  in 
life.     Such  a  graph  is  shown  below : 


Th©  figures  on  the  base  line  represent  the  age  of  the  individual.  The  figures  on  the  two  curves  repre- 
sent dollart  per  month.  The  lower  curve  represents  the  monthlp  eott  of  maintenance  of  the  individual 
(not  including  that  of  others  dependent  upon  him).  The  upper  curve  represents  his  monthly 
earnings,  which  are  supposed,  in  this  case,  to  begin  at  the  age  of  18  and  to  end  10  years  before  his 
death. 

From  this  graph  it  may  be  seen  that  an  individual  must  earn 
during  a  part  of  his  life  a  great  deal  more  than  he  spends  dming  that 
period  if  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  self-supporting  during  his  entire  life. 
Before  he  becomes  self-supporting,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  be 
supported  by  others.  The  question  may  now  be  raised  as  to  who  is 
called  upon  to  support  a  child  whose  parents  die,  or  an  old  person  who 
has  been  imable  to  save  during  the  prime  of  hfe  and  has  no  children 
living  who  can  support  him.  How  far  does  the  legal  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  next  of  kin  extend  ?  Does  the  moral  responsibility 
extend  further  than  the  legal  responsibihty  ? 

Note  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  preceding  topics  in  the  course. 
Charities  are  necessitated  by  the  inability  or  the  failure  of  some 
individuals  to  secure  for  themselves  the  elements  of  welfare,  either 
because  of  defects  or  inelfficiency  on  their  own  part,  or  because  of 
imperfections  in  social  organization. 

Causes  of  dependency. — Obtain  from  the  class  all  the  causes  of  which 
they  can  think  which  make  people  dependent.     After  the  class  has 
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worked  upon  the  problem,  these  causes  may  be  classified  somewhat 
as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  employment. 

2.  Insufficient  wagee. 

3.  Lackofbkill. 

4.  Sickneas. 

5.  Physical  defects,  such  as  blindness,  deafness,  etc. 
G.  Accidents. 

7.  Loss  of  bread-winner  by  death,  desertion,  imprisonment. 

8.  Intemperance. 

9.  Sliiftlessness  or  the  desire  to  avoid  work. 
10.  Mental  defects. 

Means  hy  which  the  community  seeJcs  to  make  more  people  self- 
supporting,  and  to  provide  for  the  dependent. — The  agencies  relating 
to  each  of  the  causes  of  dependency  mentioned  above  may  be  studied 
somewhat  as  follows: 

What  is  being  done  in  your  commimity  to  gather  information  regarding  causes  of 
imemployment?  Study  employment  bureaus  and  their  methods,  public  and  pri\'ate. 
What  kind  of  vocational  guidance  is  provided  by  the  schools  and  otherwise? 

What  are  the  causes  of  insufficient  wages?  What  constitutes  a  living  wage?  P iscuss 
minimimi  wage  laws. 

What  means  are  being  adopted  to  overcome  lack  of  skill?  Investigate  apprentice 
ship  in  yoiu'  community.  What  is  being  done  for  vocational  training  in  the  schools? 
In  factoricL? 

Wliat  is  being  done  to  provide  better  conditions  for  work,  from  the  standpoint  of 
health?  To  provide  better  living  conditions?  What  are  the  chief  dangers  to  health 
in  the  industries  of  your  community? 

Gather  statistics  regarding  the  extent  of  blindnesa,  deafness,  and  other  physical 
defects  in  your  community.  Have  the  schools  of  your  conmiunity  been  inspected  to 
discover  the  extent  of  such  defects  among  school  children?  If  so,  to  what  extent  are 
they  prevalent?  To  what  extent  are  such  defects  preventable?  What  steps  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  them? 

Wbat  is  being  done  in  your  community  to  prevent  industrial  accidents?  Discuss, 
with  illustrations  where  possible,  safety  devices  in  use  in  mines,  in  transportation, 
in  factories.    Look  up  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

WTiat  are  the  chief  causes  that  bring  breadwinners  to  prison?  What  is  being  done 
to  remove  these  causes?  What  is  being  done  toward  having  a  part  of  the  earnings  of 
prisoners  go  to  the  support  of  their  families? 

To  what  extent  is  poverty  due  to  intemperance?  To  what  extent  is  intemperance 
due  to  bad  li^4ng  conditions  and  overwork?    To  lack  of  proper  recreation  facilities? 

Discuss  the  question  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

What  is  being  done  in  the  schools  for  mentally  backward  children? 

Relief  of  dependents, — In  the  discussion  of  rehef  for  those  who  are 
now  dependent,  distinction  should  be  made  between  outdoor  and 
indoor  relief.  How  and  to  whom  does  your  commimity  give  outdoor 
relief  ?  What  institutions  are  there  in  your  community  for  the  care 
of  dependents  ?  What  institutions  are  there  in  the  State  or  Nation 
to  which  dependents  from  your  community  may  be  sent?  The 
following  questions  are  only  suggestions: 
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Imtitutions  for  orphans, — To  what  extent  do  they  provide  a  home  atmosphere? 
What  could  be  done  to  improve  them  in  this  respect?  Do  they  offer  education  and 
traioing  that  will  make  the  children  independent  when  they  leave?  Do  the  children 
have  adequate  playgrounds?  Are  many  of  the  children  taken  from  the  institutions 
to  be  adopted?    Report  on  methods  used  in  placing  children  in  families. 

fibapitafo.— Do  people  generally  get  better  care  at  a  hospital  than  at  home?  A^Tiy? 
What  people  should  pay  for  their  care  at  a  hospital?  Are  there  free  beds?  By  whom 
and  for  whom  established?  Is  it  desirable  for  a  small  community  to  have  a  hospital 
of  its  own?  Why?  WTiy  are  ambulances  necessary?  What  provision  is  made  for 
the  immediate  care  of  emergency  cases? 

Homes  for  the  aged. — Are  there  homes  in  yoiu*  community  for  the  care  of  the  aged 
of  certain  denominations,  professions,  fraternal  orders,  or  other  special  g?-oups?  What 
provision  does  the  town  make  for  old  people  who  are  not  provided  for  by  any  of  these 
special  institutions?  Are  some  old  people  "boarded  out"  instead  of  being  main- 
tained in  an  institution  or  "poor  farm?"  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
two  methods?    What  names  are  now  used  instead  of  the  term  "poorhouse?"    Why? 

Care  of  the  crippled. — Do  the  railroads  or  other  industries  attempt  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  crippled  in  their  service?  If  not,  do  they  give  compensation 
to  those  who  are  crippled  in  their  employ?  Investigate  the  question  of  employer's 
liability. 

Those  who  ash  for  aid. — Do  you  ever  have  anyone  come  to  your  door  to  ask  for  food 
or  lodging?  How  can  you  find  out  whether  such  a  person  woidd  be  benefited  by 
receiving  th«  thing  for  which  he  asks?  Have  you  a  charity  oiganization  society  or 
any  other  society  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the  needs  of  those  who  ask  for  aid? 
Make  a  report  on  the  methods  and  piuposee  of  a  charity  organization  society.  How 
may  churches  and  individuals  cooperate  with  the  charity  oiganization  society? 
Do  you  have  any  street  beggars  in  your  community?  Can  you  find  out  how  much 
some  of  these  people  make  by  their  begging?  If  they  have  pencils  or  shoestrings  for 
sale,  does  this  remove  them  from  the  beggar  class?  Is  a  person  who  has  a  first-class 
hurdy-gurdy  a  b^sgar?    Why? 

Some  of  the  important  agencies  under  this  topic  have  been  referred 
to  above: 

LIST  OF  AGENCIES. 

Local  and  State  in^tutions  for  dependents  and  defectives. 

City  and  State  departments  of  charities. 

Charity  organization  societies. 

Voluntary  charitable  organizations. 

Churches. 

Fraternal  organization.^. 

Settlements. 

Relief  and  social  service  dcpartmenta  of  business  corporations. 

Schools  of  philanthropy. 

Philanthropic  foundations. 

Labor  unions. 

Employment  bureaus. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — ^The  danger  of  indiscriminate  giving 
that  only  pauperizes  the  recipient  should  be  impressed  on  the  pupils. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  to  join  actively  with  those  forces  that 
are  trying  to  attack  these  problems  constructively  should  be  as  em- 
phatically presented. 
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The  foUowing  books  will  be  of  assistance  in  acquiring  an  nndei^ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  charities: 

Keeder:        How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn. 
Flint:  Tramping  with  Tramps, 

Devine:        The  Practice  of  Charity, 
Pichmond:  The  Good  Neighbor. 

Friendly  Visiting  Among  the  Poor. 
Conyngton:  How  to  Help. 

The  Survey  is  an  invaluable  weekly  periodical 
TOPIC  XI.— CORRECTION. 

Approach  to  (he  topic. — ^The  study  of  community  civics  to  this 
point  should  have  made  clear  the  necessity  for  order  in  the  com- 
mimity.  That  is,  there  must  be  rules  and  regulations  to  which  all 
must  conform,  if  commimity  life  is  to  nm  smoothly,  and  if  the 
interests  of  each  citizen  are  to  be  safeguarded. 

If  a  few  people  want  to  pass  a  given  point  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
usually  accomplished  in  perfect  order  (if  the  people  are  polite)  by 
observing  common  rules  of  etiquette.  In  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
rules  of  etiquette  are  hardly  sufficient,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  regulations  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  traffic  policeman. 
He  simply  represents  the  interests  of  the  whole  commimity,  as  against 
possible  selfish  interests  of  individuals.  Freedom  of  movement  in 
a  crowded  street  can  only  be  secured  if  all  traffic  conforms  to  the 
regulations.  Liberty  does  not  mean  the  right  to  do  absolutely  as 
one  pleases;  for  if  A  does  absolutely  as  he  pleases,  he  may  prevent 
B  from  doing  what  he  pleases.  Only  by  yielding  somewhat,  each 
to  the  other,  can  either  have  a  maximum  of  freedom.  A  free  com- 
mimity is  one  in  which  a  maximiun  of  liberty  is  secured  to  all  members. 

This  idea  may  be  illustrated  by  the  rules  which  control  a  ball 
game,  in  which  each  individual  must  in  a  measure  merge  his  identity 
and  his  will  into  those  of  the  team  as  a  whole.  It  may  also  be  illus- 
trated by  the  rules  of  order  in  a  business  meeting;  or  by  the  written 
or  unwritten  regulations  for  the  control  of  a  school.  So  in  every 
phase  of  commimity  life  studied  in  this  course,  the  necessity  for 
order  must  have  become  apparent.  It  may  be  well  to  review  briefly, 
from  this  point  of  view,  some  of  the  preceding  topics,  such  as  health, 
protection  of  property,  accident  prevention. 

There  are  always  some,  however,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  conform  to  the  rules  which  the  commimity  as  a  whole  has 
agreed  upon.  Such  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  are  a  source 
of  disorder  and  threaten  the  rights  of  others.  The  question  there- 
fore arises.  What  should  the  commimity  do  with  such  individuals? 

The  old  rule,  '*An  eye  for  an  eye;  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,''  represents 
the  ancient  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  offender.     Ven- 
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geance  must  be  had.  Not  only  must  punishment  be  given,  but  pun- 
ishment in  kind — and  a  little  worse,  if  anything,  than  the  original 
oflfense.  Until  very  recently  the  idea  of  punishment  predominated 
in  the  treatment  of  offenders  against  the  order  of  the  community. 
(Let  the  pupils  investigate  the  punishment  of  criminals  in  colonial 
times,  for  example.) 

Punishment  still  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  treatment  of 
oflFenders  against  the  law;  but  the  tendency  now  is  more  and  more 
to  try  to  transform  the  oflfender  into  an  orderly  and  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Punishment  may  still  be  necessary  in  many 
cases,  but  it  is  losing  its  vengeful  character  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  correctional  and  preventive. 

Means  of  correction. — With  an  imderstanding  of  the  attitude 
toward  offenders  against  law  and  order  (criminals  and  delinquents) 
described  above,  the  object  should  now  be  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  local  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation  are  seeking  to  prevent  crime  and  to  make  useful  citizens 
out  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  obstacles  to  individual  and 
community  welfare.  Such  topics  as  the  following  may  be  worked 
out: 

What  policy  is  fallowed  in  tha  treatment  of  offenders  against  the  order  of  your 
Bchool?  To  what  extent  is  corporal  punishment  practiced?  Undor  what  condi- 
tions is  it  justinable?  Are  there  special  classes  or  schools  for  chronic  offenders  or 
"incorrigibles"  in  your  school  system?  How  does  the  treatment  of  pupils  in  such 
cla<>ses  or  schools  diffar  from  that  in  regular  classes?  How  far  does  this  difference 
in  treatment  imply  something  wrong  with  the  regular  school  methods  rather  than 
with  the  offending  pupils  themflelvee?  Discuss  pupil  participation  in  school  gov- 
ernment in  its  relation  to  school  discipline. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  treating  a  youthful  first  offender  as  if  he  were  a 
real  criminal?  Discuss  the  evils  of  imprisonment  of  such  youthful  offenders  along 
with  older  criminals  and  of  subjecting  them  to  public  trial  in  open  court.  What 
means  have  been  adopted  in  your  community  to  prevent  first  offenders  from  con- 
tinuing a  criminal  course?  Is  your  community  doing  as  much  as  other  communi- 
ties in  thb  respect?  What  relation  have  compulsory  school-attendance  regulations 
to  the  prevention  of  delinquency? 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  crime  in  your  local  community  and  State?  To 
what  extent  are  they  inherent  in  the  individual  criminal;  to  what  extent  in  exist- 
ing social  conditions?  What  are  your  local  community  and  your  State  doing  to 
remove  both  kinds  of  causes? 

To  what  extent  is  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  local  jails  and  State  prisons 
punitive  and  to  what  extent  correctional?  In  what  ways  should  the  conditions  in 
your  local  jails  be  improved? 

UST  OP  AGENCIES. 

Rules  and  laws: 

School  regulations. 
Local  ordinances. 
State  laws. 
National  laws. 
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Agencies  for  law  enfcrcement: 

Machinery  of  school  administration  and  discipline. 

Parental,  truant,  and  special  schools. 

Reform  schools  and  reformatories. 

Jails  and  prisons. 

Labor  colonies. 

Juvenile  courts. 

Courts  for  adults. 

Probation  and  parole. 

Prison-reform  associations. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — Obtain  copies  of  the  local  ordinances 
that  are  most  often  broken,  such  as  those  relating  to  playmg  ball  on 
the  street,  throwing  snowballs,  care  of  rubbish,  or  regulation  of 
traffic.  Let  the  class  study  these,  explain  their  meaning,  and  find 
out  exactly  how  they  may  help  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

The  good  citizen  will  be  careful  to  take  the  right  attitude  toward 
those  who  are  accused  of  having  broken  the  law.  In  the  first  place 
he  wiU  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  person  is  guilty  until  he 
has  been  proven  so.  In  the  second  place  he  will  be  anxious  to 
understand  the  causes  or  motives  that  have  led  to  the  wrongdoing 
and,  although  he  may  not  condone  the  wrongdoing,  he  wiD  be  char- 
itable in  his  judgment;  and,  finally,  in  his  attitude  toward  any  who 
have  served  imprisonment  he  will  be  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

TOPIC  Xn.— HOW  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  ARE  CONDUCTED. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — Throughout  the  course  that  has  preceded, 
constant  reference  has  been  made  to  the  part  played  by  govern- 
mental agencies — ^local,  State,  and  National — in  securing  to  the  citi- 
zens of  communities  the  various  elements  of  welfare.  It  is  now  time 
to  organize  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  these  agencies  more  systemati- 
cally. Time  will  probably  not  permit  an  exhaustive  technical  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  government  in  all  its  detail;  nor,  indeed,  is  such 
study  desirable  in  this  course.  The  aims  should  rather  be  to  fix  the 
conception  of  government  as  a  means  by  which  the  entire  community 
may  cooperate;  to  show  how  the  citizens  do  cooperate  in  the  work 
of  governing;  to  leave  with  the  pupil  a  clear  view  of  the  essential 
f imctions  of  government  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  main  features 
of  its  organization;  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  know  more  about  it. 
The  changing  character  of  our  Government  to  meet  new  conditions 
should  be  emphasized. 

Means  by  which  the  community  governs  itself. — ^After  reviewing,  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  topics,  the  necessity  and  purposes  of 
government,  the  following  topics  relating  to  the  organization  and 
methods  of  self-government  may  be  studied  briefly: 
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LIST  OP  AGENCIES. 

Direct  self -government, — ^The  town  meeting.  National  and  State  constitutionB  as 
representing  the  direct  will  of  the  people.  Recent  development  of  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall. 

Representative  self-government. — Reasons  for.  ^(ethods  of  representation.  Pro- 
portional representation. 

Division  of  governing  'powers, — Local,  State,  National.  Reason  for  such  division. 
Relations  between  State  and  local;  between  State  and  National. 

Separation  of  poxjoers, — Legislative,  executive,  judicial.  Reasons  for.  Degree  of 
separation  in  National,  State,  county,  and  city  governments.    Checks  and  balances. 

Selection  of  representatives.— The  suffrage.  Nominations:  Conventions,  direct 
primaries,  preferential  primaries.  Elections;  Party  system,  short  ballot.  The  civil 
perv'ico,  civil  service  reform,  machine  politics. 

General  organization  of  government. — ^Local  (township,  county,  village,  or  city). 
State,  National. 

Responsibility  of  the  citizen. — Responsibility  of  voters ;  of  nonvoters. 
Qvic  education.  Difference  between  education  for  public  service  as 
a  career  and  the  civic  education  of  the  lay  citizen.  See  Part  I, 
p.  16,  for  distinction  between  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  and 
that  of  the  official  as  such.  The  necessity  for  obedience  from  the 
point  of  view  of  government  as  a  means  of  cooperation.  Responsi- 
bility for  business  methods  in  government. 

TOPIC  Xm.— HOW  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  ARE  FINANCED. 

Approach  to  the  topic. — The  governmental  agencies  which  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  maintain  order  in  the  community  cost 
a  great  deal.  They  must  be  paid  for  by  the  people,  whose  interests 
they  serve.     The  following  topics  may  be  investigated: 

LIST  OF  AGENCIES. 


Methods  of  checking  expenditures: 

Reports. 

Audits. 

Budget  exhibitd. 
Methods  of  boirowing  money. 


Sources  of  revenue. 
Methods  of  taxation: 

Budget  making. 

Appropriations. 

Assessment. 

Equalization. 

Exemptions. 

Imports  and  excises. 

Responsibility  of  (he  dtiaen. — The  subjects  of  evasion  of  taxes, 
extravagance  and  ineflffciency  in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money,  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  citizens  regarding  the  way  in 
which  their  money  is  spent  and  the  returns  they  are  getting  for  it, 
are  among  those  that  may  be  discussed. 
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TOPIC  XIV.— HOW  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  ARE  CONDUCTED  AND 

FINANCED. 

So  much  money  is  spent  and  so  much  community  seirvice  is  per* 
fonned  by  voluntary  agencies  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
methods  by  which  typical  agencies  of  this  kind  are  organized,  con- 
ducted, and  financed.  Voluntary  agencies  are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  comprehensive  list,  but  such  as  the  following 
are  typical  and  worthy  of  study: 

UST  OP  AGENCIES. 


A  private  hospital. 

A  playground  association. 

A  church. 

A  charity  organization  society. 

A  social  settlement. 

A  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  commerce. 


A  child-labor  organization. 

A  humane  society. 

A  bureau  of  mimicipal  research. 

A  consumers'  league. 

A  local  newspaper. 


RespoTisiMlity  of  the  citizen. — Not  only  the  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  citizen  for  cooperation  with  worthy  voluntary  agencies 
may  be  discussed,  but  also  such  questions  as  whether  these  organiza- 
tions have  a  similar  obUgation  to  that  of  governmental  agencies  for 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  for  accounting  to  the  public  for  work 
accomplished  and  money  spent. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


TEXTBOOKS. 


It  has  been  attempted  in  this  manual  to  explain  the  scope  and 
method  of  community  civics.  It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  study  is 
the  real  community  and  the  real  relations  of  each  citizen  to  his  own 
conmiunity  life.  Nevertheless,  a  textbook  in  the  hands  of  the  class 
will  be  invaluable,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind  and  is  used  in  the 
right  way. 

A  textbook  should  not  bo  selected  nor  used  merely  as  a  reservoir 
of  facts  for  the  pupil's  study.  Its  primary  purpose  should  be  to  guide 
the  pupil  in  his  search  for,  and  observation  of,  the  facts  of  his  own 
community  life,  to  help  him  to  organize  his  knowledge^  and  to  inter- 
pret the  facts  and  relations  which  he  discovers  outside  of  the  book. 
It  should  help  and  not  hinder  teacher  and  pupils  to  maintain  the 
point  of  view  and  spirit  of  community  civics  and,  somewhat  para- 
doxically, direct  attention  away  from  the  book  itself.  Textbooks  that 
approximate  this  ideal  are  not  numerous,  but  the  considerations 
mentioned  should  be  among  those  that  determine  a  selection. 

SOURCE  MATERIALS. 

The  kind  of  facts  needed  are  concrete  and  particular  facts  about 
the  community  which  the  class  is  studying.  A  good  deal  of  such 
information  can  be  gathered  by  direct  observation  and  by  inquiry  of 
parents  and  acquaintances.  But,  manifestly,  information  gathered 
by  this  means  alone  would  be  incomplete,  superficial,  and  inaccurate. 

The  most  useful  sources  of  information  and  material  regarding  the 
local  community  are  the  local  newspapers,  reports  issued  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  local  government,  and  reports  of  local 
voluntary  agencies,  such  as  boards  of  trade,  charitable  and  civic 
organizations,  bureaus  of  municipal  research,  etc.  In  many  com- 
munities there  are  local  histories  and  publications  by  local  historical 
societies.  Such  material  is  usually  poorly  organized  for  the  uses  of 
community  civics,  but  it  affords  important  data  to  be  woven  into  the 
work  of  the  class. 

For  corresponding  data  relating  to  the  State  or  national  commu- 
nities there  aro  reports  and  bulletins  issued  by  States  and  the  National 
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Government;  also  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  reports  and 
other  publications  of  voluntary  organizations  of  State-wide  or  national 
scope. 

Many  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  contain  appropriate 
material.     The  following  list  is  representative: 

The  American  City.    Monthly.    87  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  $2  a  year.    Both 

a  city  edition  and  a  town  and  county  edition  are  issued  each  month. 
The  Survey.    Weekly.    105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  $3  a  year. 
The  Worid's  Work.    Monthly.    Garden  City,  New  York,  |3  a  year. 
Literary  Digest.    Weekly.    354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  $3  a  year. 
Current  Opinion.    Monthly.    134  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  $3  a  year. 
The  Outlook.    Weekly.    105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  $3  a  year. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  has  set  an  example  in  the  publication  of  material 
relating  to  local  history  and  civic  life  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  This 
has  been  done  through  the  cooperation  of  the  pubUc  library  and  the 
school  board.  (See  ^^The  Study  of  a  City  in  the  Schools 'of  that 
City/'  by  J.  0.  Dana,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  18:329-335.)  Other 
communities  are  doing  similar  work  through  other  agencies.  It  will 
often  be  foimd  possible  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  libraries  and  other 
agencies  outside  of  the  schools  in  preparing  and  publishing  valuable 
material  of  this  kind. 

RBFERBNCB  TEXTS. 

There  should  be  available  for  reference  in  every  class  copies  of 
various  standard  texts  on  civics  or  government  other  than  the  one  in 
regular  use  by  the  class.  Such  books  are  numerous  and  varied  in 
kind.  Some  relate  particularly  to  city  problems  and  government; 
others  treat  principally  of  the  National  Government.  Many  of  them 
deal  chiefly  with  the  organization  and  operations  of  government. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  subordinate  such  information  to  a  discussion 
of  civic  and  social  problems.  It  is  not  intended  in  community 
civics  that  the  mechanism  of  government  be  entered  into  in  great 
detail,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  trace  out  such  facts. 

Further,  it  is  always  desirable  to  compare  the  point  of  view  of  dif- 
ferent authofs  and  to  compare  what  actually  exists  in  the  pupils' 
community  with  what  various  authors  think  ought  to  exist  or  with 
what  does  exist  in  other  communities. 

It  should  always  be  the  effort,  howevei',  to  treat  such  book  informa- 
tion as  supplementary  to  first-hand  information  acquired  by  observa- 
tion or  from  original  soiu'ces. 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  ground  herself  more  thoroughly  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  government  in  its  various  aspects,  or  in 
economic  and  social  problems,  there  is  an  abundance  of  literature  of 
both  general  and  special  character.  The  more  of  such  literature  the 
teacher  of  civics  can  master,  the  better  will  she  be  prepared  profes- 
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sionally  for  her  work.  But  these  treatises  on  various  phases  of 
political  science,  economics,  and  sociology  have  little  direct  bearing 
on  the  methods  of  community  civics.  It  has  therefore  not  seemed 
appropriate  to  append  to  this  manual  a  list  of  such  titles. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  these,  to  the  teacher  of  community 
civics,  arc  books  and  articles  dealing  directly  with  the  several  topics 
treated  in  Part  II  of  this  manual — pubhc  health,  charities,  immigra- 
tion, good  roads,  conservation,  etc.  Some  of  this  hterature  is  also 
adapted  for  reference  by  children.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  selected  list  of  references  relating  to  the  topics  of  Part  II  in 
time  for  publication  in  this  manual.  Such  references  may  be  fomid 
in  some  of  the  textbooks.  It  is  hoped  that  a  special  committee  will 
soon  prepare  for  publication  a  comprehensive  bibhography  for  the 
guidance  of  high-school  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  suggested  that  for  titles  not  available  through  libraries  and  other 
local  channels  teachers  write  to  their  State  universities  or  State 
libraries  with  as  definite  a  statement  as  possible  as  to  the  kind  of 
material  wanted. 

LABORATORY  MATERIAL. 

It  is  desirable  to  assemble  a  permanent  collection  of  working  mate- 
rial, which  may  bo  augmented  and  revised  from  year  to  year  by  the 
work  of  successive  classes.     Such  laboratory  material  may  include: 

Laus  and  ordinances. — Federal  and  State  constitutions;  city  charter,  and  charters  of 
L^      other  cities;  State  laws  and  city  ordinances. 

Reports  and  docxunents. — Town  reports;  mayors'  messages  and  reports;  reports  of 
municipal  departments;  reports  and  bulletins  of  National  and  SUte  Governments; 
reports  of  voluntary  organizations. 

Specimen  forms -A  Aqqjisqs  J  permits,  contracts,  franchises,  tax-assessment  lists,  tax 
receipts,  ballots,  petitions,  etc.    Also  forms  used  by  voluntary  agencies. 

Plans  and  models. — Showing  present  or  proposed  public  works,  such  as  city  plans: 
park,  boulevard,  and  street  improvements;  model  tenements;  docks;  water  and 
sewage  plants;  street  lighting;  grade-crossing  improvements;  public  buildings. 

Maps. — Maps  should  bo  made  and  used  freely.  Inexpensive  outline  maps  of  the  city, 
town,  or  county  should  be  used  for  marking  in  various  features,  such  as  traction 
lines;  grade  and  elevated  railroad  crossings;  fire-alarm  boxes;  school  buildings;  play- 
grounds; parks;  industrial  sections;  and  any  other  features  that  can  be  shown  on 
maps.  Maps  of  the  State  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  show  transportation 
lines,  industrial  centers,  location  of  State  institutions,  etc. 

Pictures  and  lantern  slides. — Lantern  slides  representing  civic  activities,  industrial 
activities,  city  plans,  public  buildings,  etc.,  are  extremely  useful.  Loan  collec- 
tions of  slides  are  to  bs  had  at  very  slight  expense.  The  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  large  number  of  slides  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  subjects,  tho  use  of  which  may  be  secured  at  nominal  cost. 
State  universities  sometimes  make  available  coUections  of  slides.  Collections  of 
photographs  and  illustrations  clipped  from  periodicals  for  a  comparison  of  different 
communities  are  also  useful. 

Charts  and  graphs. — Facts  relating  to  many  phases  of  civic  life  may  be  made  \'ivid  by 
the  use  of  charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc. 
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Pupils  should  make  their  own  collections  as  far  as  possible.  They 
may  write  letters  of  request  to  public  officials,  voluntary  oi^aniza- 
tions,  and  business  establishments  for  reports  and  other  publications 
and  illustrative  material  and  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  same.  If 
they  can  not  bring  in  every  magazine  article  that  they  see  bearing  on 
their  work,  they  may  at  least  furnish  the  references  in  correct  form. 
They  can  make  newspaper  clippings,  which  should  be  classified  and 
arranged  in  convenient  form  for  reference.  Pictures  may  be  coDected 
and  arranged  in  the  same  way.     Maps  and  charts  may  be  made. 

Exhibits  may  sometimes  be  prepared  by  the  civics  classes  to  which 
the  entire  school  and  parents  may  be  invited.  Such  exhibits  may 
represent  comprehensively  the  civic  life  of  a  neighborhood  or  some 
one  important  phase  of  the  civic  life  of  the  entire  community.  Pupils 
of  the  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  of  Chicago,  iji  cooperation 
with  agencies  outside  of  the  school,  recently  prepared  a  neighborhood 
public  health  exhibit  which  was  visited  by  33,000  people  in  10  dajrs. 

Many  groups  of  picked  boys  and  girls,  with  the  aid  of  principal  and  teachers,  got 
statistics  and  information  downtown  and  at  home  about  their  neighborhood,  enlarged 
maps,  made  diagrams,  photographed  institutions  and  lettered  and  mounted  the  panels, 
or  served  as  guides  and  interpreters,  ushers,  and  in  features  of  the  evening  program,  thus 
helping  the  school  educate  the  surrounding  community  on  its  own  public  health  con- 
ditions. 

REFBRENCES  ON  METHOD. 

Community  civics  is  a  new  subject  with  new  methods.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  limited.  The  following  references  are  given  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  acquiring  the 
point  of  view,  the  spirit,  and  the  method  of  the  subject: 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

Civic  Education  Series  (mimeogn^hed  circulars) — 
No.  1.  Community  civics:  What  it  is. 
No.  2.  Training  for  citizenship:  What  it  means. 
Nos.  4-8.  Abstract  of  the  1914  report  of  the  N.E.A.  committee  on  social 

studies,  not  otherwise  published.  ^  ^ 

No.  8.  Standards  for  judging  civic  education. 
Annual  Report  of  the  United   States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914,  Ch. 
XVI II , '  *  The  trend  of  civic  education, ' '  by  Arthur  W.  Dunn .    (Also  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.) 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  **  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in 

Indianapolis,''  by  Arthur  W.  Dunn. 
Bulletin,  1913,  No.  41,  pages  1&-27,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  1913. 
Barnard,  J.  Lynn:  The  teaching  of  civics  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    Pro- 
ceedings, National  Education  Association,  1913. 
Barnard,  J.  Lynn:  A  practice  school  course  in  civics.    National  Municipal  Review, 

Vol.  I,  No.  2. 
Oabot,  Ella  Lyman,  and  others:  A  course  in  citizenship.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Dana,  John  Cotton:  The  study  of  a  city  in  the  schools  of  that  ritv     Pftda^^cal  8em- 
inary,  18:  329-335. 
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Dewey,  John:  Ethical  principles  underlying  education.    University  of  Chicago 

Prefls. 
Dunn,  Arthur  W. :  Aims  and  methods.    Introduction  for  teachers  in  The  Community 

and  the  Citizen  (revised  edition).    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Gillette,  J.  M. :  An  outline  of  social  study  for  elementary  schools.    American  Journal 

of  Sociology,  19:  491-609. 
Goodwin,  Frank  P. :  Why  teach  community  civics?    Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  59: 

415-J20. 
Hill,  Mabel:  The  teaching  of  civics.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Kendall,  0.  N.,  and  Mirick,  George  A.:  How  to  teach  the  fundamental  subjects,  ch. 
.    iv,  "Civics."    In  press.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
King,  Irving:  Education  for  social  efficiency.    Appleton. 
The  social  aspects  of  education.    Appleton. 
Lewis,  W.  D.:  Democracy's  high  school.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Orr,  William:  The  high  school  and  the  civic  spirit.    Journal  of  Pedagogy,  18:  88-99. 
Sheppard,  James  J.:  Municipal  civics  in  elementary  and  high  schools.    Journal  of 

Education,  71:  96-97, 102, 132-133. 
Yerkes,  Helen  K.:  Civics  in  elementary  schools.    Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  7: 

222-223,  300-301,  367-369. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtorif  June  26,  1916. 

Sir:  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  nine  thousand  kinder- 
gartens, in  which  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  children,  mostly 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  6,  are  taught  according  to  the  methods 
of  the  Froebel  kindergarten,  more  or  less  modified  to  correspond 
to  accepted  principles  of  education  and  to  American  life  and  Amer- 
ican forms  of  school  organization.  Most  of  the  kindergartens  are 
included  in  the  public-school  systems  of  cities  and  towns,  and  most 
of  the  kindei^arten  children  later  attend  the  public  schook.  One 
of  the  most  persistent  questions  of  the  kindergarten  is  how  to  bring 
about  a  better  adjustment  between  the  kindei^arten  and  the  first 
grade  of  the  school.  This  question  has  interest  alike  for  kinder- 
gartners  and  teachers  of  primary  grades  in  the  schools,  as  weU  as 
for  school  officers  responsible  for  the  making  of  courses  of  study. 
To  assist  in  answering  this  question,  the  accompanying  manuscript 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Luella  A.  Palmer,  assistant  director  of 
kindergartens  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  New  York  CSty.  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Eiducation 
for  distribution  among  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  kinder- 
gartens and  primary  schools  and  students  of  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(4) 
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ADJUSTMENT  BETWEEN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE. 


After  years  of  trial  and  through  alternate  opposition  and  enoour- 
agement,  the  kindergarten  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  is  consid- 
ered an  integral  part  of  a  complete  educational  system.  It  is  felt 
to  be  a  necessary  gradual  step  in  a  child's  development  as  he  goes 
from  the  home  into  the  institution  which  acquaints  him  with  the 
larger  social  group. 
r-  The  home  and  the  kindergarten  are  sometimes  felt  to  be  more 
r  closely  united  than  the  kindergarten  and  the  next  grade  of  the  school 
s  where  the  child  begins  the  use  of  formal  signs  for  language  and  nimi- 
i  ber  work.  It  is  at  about  6  years  of  age  that  most  children  appear  to 
waken  suddenly  to  the  idea  that  a  written  sign  has  a  meaning, 
f  a  value  in  conveying  thought.  The  rest  of  the  mental  hfe  of  the 
child  at  this  time  seems  to  be  a  gradual  reorganization  of  widening 
experiences  through  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  years.  There 
should  be  no  break  between  these  two  grades.  Each  should  lead 
the  child  a  step  further  along  the  path  of  education.  As  one  step 
determines  the  starting  point  and  general  direction  of  the  next  and 
the  second  step  advances  from  the  point  where  the  first  left  off,  so 
the  kindergarten  should,  by  taking  the  general  direction  of  educa- 
tion, advance  the  child  to  a  point  where  the  first  grade  can  take 
him  still  further.  If  the  aim  of  the  school,  including  the  kinder- 
garten, is  in  accordance  with  the  best  educational  ideals,  the  kinder- 
garten will  definitely  prepare  for  the  first  grade,  because  it  will  help 
the  child  to  develop  to  the  fidlest  at  his  present  stage,  and  the  next 
grade  will  continue  to  aid  this  developing  individual.  If  the  two 
grades  are  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  progress  of  the  developing  child, 
there  need  be  no  adoption  of  the  usual  first-grade  language  and 
number  signs  in  the  Idndergarten,  nor  need  there  be  an  adoption 
in  the  first  grade  of  the  particular  handwork  materials  which  chil- 
dren desire  for  expression  at  the  kindergarten  age. 

That  there  is  not  this  perfect  adjustment  between  the-  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade  is  evident  in  many  cases.  It  may  be  due 
to  a  misimderstanding  of  educational  aims  and  methods  or  to  the 
lack  of  ability  to  put  ideals  into  practice.  These  two  variants  in 
the  two  grades  would  give  a  number  of  combinations  which  would 
accoimt  for  the  vastly  different  opinions  that  are  expressed  about 
the  kindergarten.    The  burden  of  the  criticism  has  fallen  more 
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heavily  upon  the  kindergarten,  partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  later 
additions  to  the  educational  plan.  It  is  only  in  the  process  of  for- 
mulating its  own  ideals  and  practice;  furthermore,  it  stands  as  a 
single  grade  in  the  school.  The  first  grade,  on  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resents the  ideas  of  the  whole  school,  and  its  aims  and  practices 
have  been  quite  definitely  outlined  for  many  years.  The  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  two  grades  must  be  one  of  adjustment— adjust- 
ment not  to  the  particular  ideas  of  kindergartners  and  primary 
teachers,  but  adjustment  to  the  best  growth  of  the  developing  child. 
It  was  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  into  closer  relationship  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
sent  to  superintendents  of  various  cities  two  letters,  one  to  be  answered 
by  primary  teachers,  the  other  by  kindergartners.  The  following  is 
the  letter  for  primary  teachers: 

Dear  Madam  :  I  desire  especiaUy  to  know  what  advantage  children  in  the  primary 
grades  of  the  public  schools  who  have  had  kindeigarten  training  have  over  those 
who  have  not;  also,  what  adjustments,  if  any,  need  to  be  made  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  lowest  primary  grades.  Your  experience  and  observation  should 
enable  you  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority  on  this  subject.  May  I,  therefore, 
ask  you  to  write  me  fully  In  regard  to  both  points?  Your  letter  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  may  be  the  means  of  much  good  to  the  children  in  the  coimtry. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 

The  answers  to  these  general  questions  could  not  be  made  the 
basis  for  a  scientific  statistical  study,  but  any  consensus  of  opinion 
would  show  wherein  the  ideals  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade  were  in  accord  and  what  values  the  primary  teacher  appre- 
ciates in  the  kindergarten  training.  These  answers  would  also 
show  wherein  the  practice  of  the  two  classes  might  be  changed  to 
further  the  mutual  ideals.  The  following  figures  merely  point  the 
direction  for  thorough  investigation  and  further  experiment  in  the 
matter  of  adjustment  between  these  grades. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  factors  would  influence  the 
rephes  given,  such  as  the  ideals  and  practice  of  particular  kinder- 
gartners and  the  ideals  and  practice  of  particular  grade  teachers 
or  principals.  There  are  good,  medium,  and  poor  kindergartners, 
teachers,  and  principals.  The  probability  would  be  that  in  the 
cases  where  all  were  intelligent  and  progressive,  conserving  the  best 
growth  of  the  child,  there  would  be  little  call  for  adjustment;  where, 
in  a  very  few  cases,  all  were  inefficient,  the  teachers  of  both  classes 
would  desire  a  radical  adjustment  on  the  part  of  others;  and  where, 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  good  and  poor  were  mingled,  there 
would  be  an  acknowledged  groimd  for  adjustment  on  both  sides.  We 
can  judge  from  the  following  opinions  whether  this  probability  is 
proved  a  truth. 
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Views  oj  superintendents,  principals,  and  primary  teachers. 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  primary  teachers  report  that  the 
child  trained  in  the  kindergarten  shows  an  advantage  over  the  non- 
kindergarten  child  in  the  following  characteristics: 

Reporting 
aflirmatively. 

(1)  Formatioii  of  good  school  (and  life)  habits,  such  as  regularity,  punctuality, 

orderliness,  cleanliness,  politeness 128 

(2)  Power  of  expression,  involving  fluency  in  language  and  also  a  fund  of  ideas, 

as  well  as  dramatic  expression 99 

(3)  Power  of  observation,  concentration,  and  attention 95 

(4)  Perseverance  or  the  energy  to  finish  a  task  when  once  begun 14 

(5)  Control  of  the  hand  for  manual  work 93 

(6)  Self-reliance,  initiative,  adaptability,  ability  to  cope  with  situations  with- 

out direction / 89 

(7)  Ability  to  work  with  others,  willingness  to  wait  one's  turn,  to  cooperate,  to 

share  responsibility 88 

(8)  Responsiveness,  willing  obedience,  and  compliance  with  suggestion 69 

(9)  Knowledge  acquired  through  actual  experiences  in  the  kindergarten 66 

(10)  Ability  to  imitate,  to  follow  technical  suggestions 43 

(11)  Interest  in  taking  up  any  form  of  school  work 38 

(12)  Control  over  muscular  coordination 39 

(13)  Musical  ability  and  rhythmical  control 34 

(14)  Initial  entrance  to  school  made  easy  and  attractive 24 

(15)  Ability  to  read  and  write  more  quickly 15 

C!ompared  with  these  advantages  gained  by  the  kindergarten 
child,  the  disadvantages  mentioned  seem  few  and  unessential.  The 
two  given  most  frequently  are — 

Reporting 
afBnnatively. 

(1)  Too  dependent  in  periods  of  handwork;  need  constant  help  and  supervision. .      25 

(2)  Unnecessary  conmiunication  and  ill-timed  play 18 

Other  faults  mentioned  from  one  to  three  times  are  *'no  concen- 
tration or  perseverance,"  ''superficial,  not  balanced  nervously;" 
**more  self-conscious,  express  less  readily;"  ''indifferent  to  serious 
forms  of  grade  work."  These  scattering  replies  we  may  dismiss 
from  further  discussion,  as  they  probably  represent  particular  situa- 
tions and  show  poor  work  on  the  part  of  either  kindergartner  or 
teacher. 

As  for  the  first-mentioned  faults,  they  indicate  certain  lines  which 
require  investigation  in  order  to  secure  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
two  grades.  If  these  criticisms  are  true,  if  a  child  needs  "constant 
help,"  and  is  not  in  earnest  about  his  occupation,  then  he  has  not 
been  under  the  right  educational  influences  during  the  kindergarten 
period.  But  if,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  best  development 
of  the  child,  these  criticisms  do  not  apply,  then  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  primary  teacher  have  not  been  in  accord  with  the  best  educa- 
tion. 
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A  child  of  6  years  who  has  learned  to  play  earnestly,  to  have  a 
purpose  in  view,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  accomplishment  of  his 
self-accepted  task  will  not  wish  to  be  distracted  by  irrelevant  con- 
versation or  by  **fooling."  It  may  be  that  some  kindergartners  do 
not  realize  that  it  is  at  the  kindergarten  period  of  a  child's  life  that  he 
develops  from  the  holding  of  very  incidental  purposes  to  pmposes 
which  are  more  complex  and  require  some  degree  of  skill  and  continued 
effort  for  their  attainment.  If  the  kindergartner  fails  to  understand 
this  phase  of  development,  she  may  continue  to  lead  the  child  step 
by  step  when  he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  be  shown  the  end  of  the 
process  and  to  guide  himself  on  the  road  toward  it.  As  the  child 
sees  only  trivial  steps,  and  knows  that  he  is  having  no  share  in  the 
determination  of  where  they  lead,  he  feels  little  responsibility  for  the 
ultimate  result.  He  must  occupy  his  mind  with  something,  so  his 
imagination  plays  with  each  step,  and  as  he  has  no  definite  purpose 
to  steady  his  ideas,  they  take  a  fanciful  turn.  This  arriving  at  a 
result  by  the  piecemeal  dictation  of  the  teacher  promotes  the  habit 
of  mind  wandering. 

Again,  a  kindergartner  may  not  understand  the  educational  value 
of  crude  results  which  have  been  attained  by  the  initiative  and  self- 
directed  effort  of  the  6-year-old  child.  Instead  of  helping  him  to 
improve  in  the  direction  which  he  desires,  the  kindergartner  may 
set  an  end  for  him  which  he  must  often  make  attractive  to  himself 
by  means  external  to  the  process  involved  in  gaining  it — "he  must  let 
his  imagination  express  itself  through  play  or  conversation  because 
he  is  not  interested  in  what  the  teacher  has  planned  for  him.  He 
develops  the  habit  of  caring  little  for  final  results  and  of  taking  his 
enjoyment  as  he  works  along. 

Perhaps  the  primary  teacher  may  misunderstand  the  child's  de- 
sires and  powers.  It  may  be  that  those  who  offered  the  criticism 
that  the  kindergarten  children  **  indulged  in  imnecessary  communi- 
cation and  ill-timed  play"  did  not  set  tasks  for  the  children  which 
called  forth  their  effort;  the  work  may  have  been  too  easy,  repeat- 
ing something  learned  in  the  kindergarten;  or  the  primary  discip- 
line may  be  too  strict,  making  no  allowance  for  a  child's  joyous 
attitude  toward  work  and  his  desire  for  social  encouragement. 

If  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  problems  can  be  presented 
to  the  child  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  him,  that  he  is  anxious  to 
solve,  problems  that  involve  thought  in  order  to  select  and  adapt 
ways  and  means,  then  he  will  have  no  time  for  the  distractions  of 
talk  and  *'play."  He  will  develop  judgment  and  self-reUance  by 
striving  independently.  Such  a  method  used  in  the  kindergarten 
would  aid  in  overcoming  the  other  fault  mentioned  by  the  primary 
teachers — that  kindergarten  children  are  too  dependent  in  periods 
of  handwork  and  need  constant  help  and  supervision. 
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The  inferences  are  that  the  qualities  which  the  primary  teacher 
appreciates  and  finds  valuable  in  her  work  are  those  mentioned  under 
*' advantages''  of  kindergarten  children;  otherwise  more  adverse 
criticisms  would  have  been  made.  This  shows  primary  ideals  far  re- 
moved from  the  old-time  education,  when  quantity  in  reading,  writing, 
and  nxmiber  work,  together  with  a  degree  of  submissive  obedience, 
constituted  the  main  measurements  for  a  child's  school  work. 

In  19  replies  it  was  stated  that  the  kindei^arten  saved  the  child 
time  in  Ins  progress  through  school;  6  said  that  there  was  no  saving; 
5  said  that  the  children  were  brighter  at  first,  but  showed  no  difl'er- 
ence  at  the  end  of  a  year.  This  last  criticism  should  provoke  investi- 
gation, but  as  ''brighter''  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  probably 
meant  more  self-rehance,  attention,  and  responsiveness  (good  life 
habits),  as  well  as  abihty  to  take  up  the  technical  school  work,  the 
same  kind  of  tests  should  be  apphed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  adjustments  suggested  are  very  interesting  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  suggestions  come  entirely  from  those  outside  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  stated  clearly  by  7  correspondents  that  the  only 
change  desirable  must  be  made  in  the  first  grade;  2  think  the  kinder- 
garten should  make  all  the  changes;  12  suggest  a  connecting  class; 
25  state  definitely  that  no  connecting  class  is  necessary,  and  many 
more  imply  it,  while  22  urge  that  teachers  and  kindei^gartners  should 
consult  together  and  try  to  formulate  mutual  aims  and  practices. 

The  particular  adjustments  su^ested  for  the  kindergarten  are: 

Teachers 
favoring. 

(1)  More  independence  in  handwork  periods 25 

(2)  More  quietness  during  occupation  and  other  table  work 22 

(3)  Age  limit  be  removed,  so  that  a  child  may  be  placed  in  the  class  which  is  best 

suited  to  his  development 15 

(4)  Time  in  the  kindergarten  be  limited  to  one  year,  since  repetition  dulls  inter- 

est and  a  child  gains  habit  of  acting  without  exerting  mental  energy 6 

(5)  More  attention  be  pa»d  to  the  use  of  English  in  conversation 4 

(6)  Introduction  of  reading  and  writing 4 

The  adjustments  suggested  for  the  first  grade  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Introduction  of  more  handwork 22 

(2)  Greater  freedom,  discipline  loss  strict 22 

(3)  Movable  chairs  and  tables,  and  use  of  circle  for  conversation  and  games 14 

(4)  Smaller  classes,  so  that  the  teacher  may  give  individual  attention  to  the 

children 8 

(5)  Seatwork  more  creative,  not  mere  following  of  teachers*  dictation,  more  time 

allowed  for  this  method  of  developing  creatively 7 

(6)  Elimination  of  number  work,  except  in  actual  problems 5 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  carefully  written,  open-minded 
discussion  of  the  problem  by  a  first-grade  teacher:  *'In  the  kinder- 
garten the  child  deab  principally  with  things;  in  the  primary,  with 
words.     In  the  kindergarten  the  play  instinct  is  appealed  to  chiefly. 
»5948^— 15 2 
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In  the  primary  school,  attention,  concentration,  must  be  secured  and 
the  memory  must  be  trained."  In  these  few  sentences  are  sharply 
contrasted  the  principal  points  that  need  adjustment  between  the 
two  classes.  A  child  does  not  on  his  sixth  birthday  jump  from  an 
interest  in  things  to  an  interest  in  words,  nor  from  a  desiie  to  play  to 
a  state  where  he  is  always  attentive  and  exercising  his  memory. 
His  dealing  with  things  in  the  kindergarten  should  have  given  birn 
content  for  words,  and  more  "things"  should  be  supplied  him  in  the 
grade,  so  that  this  content  may  be  enlarged.  ^  Appeal  to  the  true 
play  instinct  develops  habits  of  attention  and  concentration,  which 
should  carry  over  into  the  grade,  and  the  grade  should  strengthen  these 
habits  by  giving  the  play  spirit  just  a  shade  more  of  the  aspect  of  work. 
The  letter  sent  to  supervisors  of  kindergartens  and  kindergartners 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Madam:  I  desire  especially  to  know  what  the  primary-grade  teacher  may 
reasonably  expect  of  a  child  who  has  had  kindei-garten  training;  also,  what  adjust- 
ments if  any,  need  to  be  made  between  the  kindei^garten  and  the  lowest  primary 
grades,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  closer  relation  between  the  two.  Your  experience 
and  observation  should  enable  you  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority  on  this 
subject.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  write  me  fully  in  regard  to  both  points?  Your 
letter  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  may  be  the  means  of  much  good  to  the  children 
in  the  country. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commsmaner. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  characteristics  mentioned  most 
frequently  by  primary  teachers  as  the  noticeable  result  of  kinder- 
garten training  are  the  same  as  those  which  the  kindergartners  have 
aimed  most  consciously  to  develop. 

Views  of  kindergarten  supervisors  and  kindergartners  are  here  given : 

Reportliic 
afBrmatlveTy. 

(1)  Formation  of  good  school  (and  life)  habits,  such  as  regularity,  punctuality, 

order,  cleanliness,  politeness 62 

(2)  Power  of  expression,  involving  fluency  of  language,  also  fund  of  ideas,  as 

weU  as  dramatic  expression 72 

(3)  Power  of  observation,  concentration,  and  attention 76 

(4)  Perseverance,  or  the  energy  to  finish  a  task  when  once  begun 3 

(5)  Control  of  hand  for  manual  work 46 

(6)  Self  reliance,  initiative,  adaptability,  ability  to  cope  with  situations  without 

direction 17 

(7)  Ability  to  work  with  others,  willingness  to  wait  one's  turn,  to  cooperate,  to 

share  responsibility 44 

(8)  Responsiveness,  wilUng  obedience,  and  compliance  with  suggestion 19 

(9)  Knowledge  acquired  through  actual  experiences  in  kindergarten 28 

(10)  Ability  to  imitate,  follow  technical  suggestions 43 

(11)  Interest  in  taking  up  any  form  of  school  work  ("a  desire  to  know  and  to  do  *')  11 

(12)  Control  over  muscular  coordination 36 

(13)  Musical  ability  and  rhythmical  control 65 

(14)  Initial  entrance  to  school  made  easy  and  attractive 6 

(15)  Ability  to  read  and  write  more  quickly 3 
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It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  actual  figures  in  the  two  sets  of 
answers,  because  the  questions  were  not  the  same  and  the  number 
of  answers  not  equal.  Comparison  can  only  be  made  very  loosely 
between  the  percentages  of  frequency  with  which  each  characteristic 
was  mentioned  within  its  own  set  of  answers.  By  this  comparison 
it  is  possible  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
characteristic  to  the  different  groups. 

Relative  importance  of  characteristics. 


Primary 

Kinder- 

teachers. 

gartners. 

Percent, 

Percent. 

14 

11 
13: 

lOJ 

10 

14 

,S» 

4 

9 

3 

9 

8 

n 

3»| 

Primary 
teachers. 


Kinder- 
gartners. 


(1)  Schoolhabits 

(2)  Langtiage  expression. 

f 3 )  Observation,  etc 

(4)  Perseverenoe 

(3)  Manualskill 

(6)  Self-reliance 

(7)  Cooperation 

(8)  Obedience 


(9)  Information 

110)  Imitation 
11)  Interest  in  school 
12)  Muscular  control 
13)  Musicalability 
14)  Pleasant  introduction  to 

school 

(15)  Reading,  writing 


Percent. 
7 

J* 

4 
3i 


n 


Percent. 
6 
8 
2 
7i 
12 


Making  deductions  from  these  percentages  in  a  very  general  way, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  kindergartners  aim  to  develop  more  power  of 
expression  and  more  power  of  observation  and  attention  than  the 
primary  teachers  found  the  children  had  attained  when  they  reached 
the  first  grade.  The  kindergartner  tries  to  develop  muscular  co- 
ordination and  musical  ability  as  well  as  power  to  imitate.  Is  the 
difference  in  percentages  in  these  latter  respects  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  kindergartner  values  them  more  highly  than  the  primary  teacher? 
Or  does  a  child  have  smaU  opportunity  to  show  his  development  in 
these  respects  in  the  primary?  If  the  child  is  more  efficient  and 
enjoys  life  more  when  developed  in  these  directions,  should  not  the 
primary  teacher  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  kindergartner's 
line  of  education  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  teachers  find  that  the  child  has 
gained  in  good  school  habits,  in  responsiveness  and  obedience,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  kindergartners  have  apparently  expected.  Are 
these  quaUties  noted  in  the  grades  because  they  are  found  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  primary?  Do  these  habits  create  the  atmosphere 
which  the  primary  teacher  finds  conducive  to  development  imder 
her  teaching,  because  they  supply  the  more  passive,  receptive  attitude 
in  education?  This  latter  can  hardly  be  the  case,  for  primary 
teachers  also  value  self-reliance  and  initiative.  Both  primary  teachers 
and  kindergartners  are  found  to  esteem  social  development  and 
manual  dexterity. 
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Kindergartners  mentioned  several  other  points  which  they  em- 
phasized, and  which  they  thought  would  be  of  benefit  to  a  child 
entering  the  first  grade.    These  are: 

Kindergaiinen 
mentionixig. 

(1)  Development  of  senses 73 

(2)  Knowledge  of  color  and  balance 24 

(3)  Knowledge  of  form,  size,  shape 24 

(4)  Knowledge  of  concrete  number  and  counting 38 

(5)  Ability  to  listen  to  a  story  and  to  enjoy  good  literature 19 

(6)  Development  of  memory 7 

(7)  Quality  of  tone  in  speaking 4 

(8)  Use  of  phonics 4 

There  are  several  questions  that  arise  in  considering  the  kinder- 
gartners' emphasis  on  the  first  three  points  above,  and  these  must  be 
answered  before  a  better  adjustment  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
can  be  made.  Has  the  development  of  the  senses  reached  its  height 
at  6  years  of  age  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  further  educa- 
tion in  this  way  ?  Or  is  the  kindergarten  overemphasizing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  senses,  particularly  in  technical  points  of  color  and 
form  discrimination  ?  Or  is  the  grade  neglecting  a  part  of  the  child's 
education  ?  The  answer  to  all  three  questions  might  be  partly  '*  yes  " 
and  partly  ''no."  At  the  age  of  6  the  larger,  cruder,  discrimina- 
tions as  to  color,  size,  form  have  been  made,  and  the  senses  can  be 
developed  further  through  the  detection  of  the  finer  variations  that 
come  through  the  effort  to  paint,  read,  write.  Possibly  the  primary 
teacher  is  not  educating  the  whole  child  because  she  does  not  see  the 
importance  of  developing  the  senses  by  finer  discriminations  or  she 
may  feel  that  education  of  this  kind  is  implied  in  the  larger  purposes 
of  the  first  grade.  Could  she  use  games  that  would  call  for  still  more 
discrimination) 

Possibly  the  kindergartner  is  overemphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  work  she  is  doing  in  this  direction.  Scientific  observers  have 
shown  the  ineffectiveness  of  abstract  instruction  with  young  children; 
yet  kindergartners  often  spend  much  of  their  time ''  teaching"  color. 
Dr.  Dewey  shows  how  discriminations  actually  arise  when  there  is  a 
vital  need  for  them. 

By  rolling  an  object,  the  child  makes  its  roundness  appreciable;  by  bouncing  it,  he 
singles  out  its  elasticity;  by  throwing  it,  he  makes  weight  its  conspicuous  distinctive 
fsLCtoT.  Not  through  the  senses,  but  by  means  of  the  reaction,  the  responsive  adjust- 
ment, is  the  impression  made  distinctive  and  given  a  character  marked  off  from  other 
qualities  that  call  out  like  reactions.  Children,  for  example,  are  quite  slow  in  appre- 
hending differences  of  color.  Differences  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult  so  glaring 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  them  are  recognized  and  recalled  with  great  difficulty. 
Doubtless  they  do  not  all  feel  alike,  but  there  is  no  intellectual  recognition  of  what 
makes  the  difference.  The  redness  or  greenness  or  blueness  of  the  object  does  not  tend 
to  call  out  a  reaction  that  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  give  prominence  or  distinction  to 
the  color  trait.  Gradually,  however,  certain  characteristic  habitual  responses  associate 
themselves  with  certain  things;  the  white  becomes  the  sign,  say,  of  milk  and  sugar. 
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to  which  the  child  reacts  favorably;  blue  becomes  the  sign  of  a  dress  which  the  child 
likes  to  wear,  and  so  on;  and  the  distinctive  reactions  tend  to  single  out  color  qualities 
from  other  things  in  which  they  had  been  submerged.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Variations  in  form, 
edze,  color,  and  arrangement  of  parts  have  much  less  to  do,  and  the  uses,  purposes, 
and  functions  of  things  and  of  their  parts  have  much  more  to  do  with  distinctness  of 
character  and  meaning  than  we  should  be  likely  to  tl^ink.  What  misleads  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  qualities  of  form,  size,  color,  and  so  on,  are  now  so  distinct  that  we  fail 
to  see  that  the  problem  is  precisely  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  they  originally 
obtained  their  definiteness  and  conspicuousness.  So  far  as  we  sit  paasive  before  ob- 
jects they  are  not  distinguished  out  of  a  vague  blur  which  swallows  them  all.  Differ- 
ences in  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  sounds  leave  behind  a  different  feeling,  but  until 
we  assume  different  attitudes  toward  them,  or  do  something  special  in  reference  to 
them,  their  vague  difference  can  not  be  intellectually  gripped  and  retained.^ 

A  child  might  develop  m  a  way  that  would  be  more  valuable  for 
his  next  step  in  education  if  kindergartners  would  find  or  create 
situations  which  call  for  discrimination  rather  than  place  so  much 
emphasis  upon  results  of  sense  development,  the  knowledge  of  form, 
size,  etc. 

Thirty-seven  kindergartners  mentioned  that  the  ability  the  kinder- 
garten child  gained  in  counting  concretely  by  wholes,  halves,  quar- 
ters, etc.,  should  be  of  some  benefit  for  the  first  grade.  Here  again 
a  compromise  is  necessary.  Does  the  kindergartner  overemphasize 
mathematics,  developing  a  child  far  beyond  his  needs,  or  is  the  pri- 
mary teacher  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  what  he  has  learned  in 
the  kindergarten  ?  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  of  both.  Faulty  psycho- 
logical ideas  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  kindergartner's 
emphasis  on  mathematics.  * 

The  same  questions  may  arise  in  regard  to  listening  to  a  story  and 
enjoying  good  literature.  Does  the  kindergartner  overestimate  the 
value  of  these,  or  the  primary  teacher  underestimate  it,  or  is  it  that 
the  primary  teacher  has  not  the  time  to  develop  the  children  in  these 
ways  ?  The  latter  seems  the  most  likely,  yet  assuredly  the  choice 
story  well  told  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  inculcating  high 
ideals. 

The  development  of  memory  is  mentioned  by  seVen  kindergartners 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  kindergarten  training.  Memory,  as  the 
psychologists  now  tell  us,  is  a  capacity  that  can  not  be  "developed." 
A  kindergartner  can  give  a  content  for  it,  store  it  as  far  as  possible 
with  good  literature,  happy  times,  etc.,  but  she  can  not  increase  its 
retentiveness  as  a  preparation  for  the  first  grade. 

A  few  kindergartners  spoke  of  the  pleasant  tone  of  voice  which  a 
child  should  develop  in  the  kindergarten.  Attention  is  not  generally 
paid  to  this  point,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  primary  teachers  omitted 
to  mention  it  as  a  characteristic  of  children  trained  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  beginning  of  phonics  was  mentioned  by  a  few.  This  practice 
is  not  general;  it  consists  of  imitating  the  calls  of  animals,  or  of  recog- 

1  Dewey,  John.     How  We  Think,  p.  122. 
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nizing  words  or  names  that  b^n  with  the  same  letter.  Where  chil- 
dren of  6  are  still  in  the  kindergarten,  it  might  be  advisable  to  begin 
this  work,  but  where  those  of  5  or  5i  are  promoted,  it  can  safely  be 
left  for  the  later  grade. 

The  general  conclusions  are  that,  in  the  main,  the  kindergartner  is 
consciously  aiming  to  give  and  is  giving  the  children  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  the  primary  teachers  find  is  helpful  in  the  next  grade. 

There  has  been  implied  in  the  mention  or  nonmention  of  character- 
istics in  the  two  sets  of  answers  some  possible  adjustments  which 
might  be  made  in  both  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Thirteen 
kindergartners  feel  that  all  adjustments  should  be  made  in  the  pri- 
mary; three  state  that  the  kindergarten  only  should  make  them; 
five  say  that  none  are  necessary. 

In  order  that  the  kindergarten  and  primary  should  come  into 
closer  connection,  it  is  suggested  that — 

Kinder- 
eartners 
favoring. 

Kindergarten  courses  include  primary  methods 14 

Primary  courses  include  kindergarten 20 

Kindergarten  teachers  study  primary  work 12 

Primary  teachers  study  kindergarten 14 

Other  means  suggested  for  a  better  understanding  are — 

Primary  teachers  visit  kindei^garten. 

Kindergartners  visit  primary. 

Conferences  of  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers. 

Kindergartners  teach  in  lA. 

Primary  teachers  teach  kindergarten. 

Mothers*  meetings  be  held  together. 

CJonnecting  class  be  formed. 

To  gain  full  value  of  kindergarten  training  the  foUowing  is  sug- 
gested: 

Kinder- 
gartners 
ravoring. 

Provide  separate  first-grade  class  for  children  trained  in  kindei^rten 11 

Abolish  age  limit  for  prpmotion  to  first  grade,  and  send  cliild  on  when  devel- 
oped enough  for  primary  work G 

To  carry  over  the  kindergarten  spirit  into  the  grades,  several  changes 
are  suggested: 

Kinder- 
gartners 
favoring. 

Movable  chairs  and  tables 16 

More  play  spirit  and  regular  game  period 13 

More  handwork 14 

Less  rigid  discipline 12 

Smaller  classes 9 

More  stories *- 7 

More  walks  and  excursions 5 

Freer  curriculum 7 

More  attractive  rooms 4 
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Comparison  of  these  points  for  adjustment  reveals  again  that  pri- 
mary teachers  and  kindergartners  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  problems. 

Changes  favored. 


Primary 
teachers. 

Kinder- 
gartners. 

Tntrodnrt^on  of  handwork * , , ,  . 

Percent. 
30 
30 
19 
12 
7 
6 

Percent, 
31 

Greater  freedom 

20 

MovAM4»rbAlrf> 

33 

8TPAl1«rclaKWff , 

18 

Seat  work  more  creative 

0 

'RHiTiiiiAti'w^  of  number  work 

0 

Primary  teachers  mention  the  need  of  freer  discipline  in  their  own 
grade  more  than  the  kindergartners,  but  perhaps  the  kindergartners 
think  that  the  introduction  of  movable  chairs  and  tables  would  have 
the  effect  of  freeing  the  discipline.  One  kindergartner  voices  her 
main  criticism  of  grade  work  as  a  lack  of  ''mother  feeling  toward 
the  child  from  the  teacher."  The  need  of  having  the  seat  work 
more  creative  and  the  dropping  out  of  number  work  are  points 
which  the  grade  teachers  alone  mention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  kindergartners  placed  great 
stress  on  the  mathematics  which  the  child  gained  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, the  only  mention  the  grade  teacher  makes  of  the  subject  is  to 
desire  its  elimination  from  the  grade.  Is  there  ground  here  for 
investigation  into  the  kind  of  number  work  which  children  of  5  to 
7  years  of  ago  are  able  to  use  in  their  problems  ?  Should  it  be  only 
that  which  is  called  for  in  the  measuring  of  material  for  making  toys 
and  useful  articles,  in  buying  at  the  toy  store,  in  dividing  treasures 
evenly  with  one's  neighbors  ? 

Some  of  the  kindergartners'  replies  state  very  clearly  that  their 
aim  is  to  develop  the  child  to  the  fullest  of  his  present  capacity, 
and  in  this  way  to  prepare  for  the  next  grade. 

A  primary-grade  teacher  may  reasonably  expect  that  kindei^rten  training  will 
result  in  an  awakened  child. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  primary  teacher  may  reasonably  expect  that  an  average 
child  with  kindergarten  training  should  be  able  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the 
first  grade  with  intelligence  and  appreciation.  Hfe  comes  to  his  work  with  an  open 
mind)  ready  to  approach  any  task  with  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He 
has  gained  a  sense  of  justice  and  honor  as  well  as  a  high  standard  of  moral  and  spiritual 
worth. 

When  our  kindergartens  are  taught  by  teachers  whose  attitude 
toward  children  is  like  that  described  in  the  following  letter,  and 
when  first-grade  teachers  have  dreams  such  as  those  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  an  adjustment  between  the  kindergarten  and  primary  will 
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be  an  assured  fact;  that  is,  if  superintendents  and  principals  allow 
each  teacher  the  liberty  to  work  out  the  problem  to  the  best  of  her 
abUity: 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner,  Washington y  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  experience  in  first-year  primary  work  with  kmdergarten  and  non- 
kindergarten  trained  classeB  has  strengthened  my  early  conviction  as  to  the  value  of 
the  kindergarten.  It  is  often  difficult  to  lay  hold  upon  results  in  education,  and  to 
say  of  this  or  that  that  it  was  due  to  a  certain  cause.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  say 
whether  children  with  kindergarten  training  pass  through  the  grades  more  rapidly 
than  children  without  such  training,  because  my  observation  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive;  but  that  children  with  kindergarten  training  have  advantages 
came  home  to  me  a  few  years  ago  when,  after  several  years  of  experience  with  children 
of  this  class,  I  undertook  a  school  which  had  received  no  kindergarten  training. 
The  unresponsiveness  with  which  I  met  was  something  I  could  not  at  first  account  for. 

There  are  kindergartens  whose  influence  is  over-refining  that  send  out  a  superficial, 
hothouse  product.  There  are  kindergartens  governed  by  the  old-time  formal  school 
methods.  'The  effect  of  either  of  these  is  to  dwarf  the  mind,  and  any  advantages 
derived  from  them  could  not  compensate  for  the  arrested  development  of  the  child's 
individuality.  "It  is  the  self-activity  of  the  child  that  counts  most  in  his  develop- 
ment and  education." 

The  real  kindergarten — the  kindergarten  which  fosters  the  self-activity,  the  spon- 
taneity and  play  impulse  of  the  child,  that  promotes  his  individuality  and  that  at 
the  same  time  inculcates  a  regard  for  law  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others,  that  arouses  in  the  child  a  wholesome  interest  in  the  life  about  him  and 
that  quickens  his  senses — will  exert,  I  think,  a  lasting  influence;  one  that  will  tell  all 
through  his  period  of  mental  development.  Children  from  such  a  kindergarten  enter 
upon  the  first-grade  work  with  good  motor  control,  with  habits  of  industry,  order, 
courtesy,  obedience,  and  self-control,  with  a  larger  language  power,  with  minds 
awake,  and  with  joy  in  their  conscious  power  of  self-expression. 

For  two  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive  children  trained  in  a  kindergarten 
of  this  sort.  These  children  had  gained  in  physical  control  as  evidenced  in  their 
ligl^tness  of  feet,  in  their  free  and  graceful  movements,  in  the  self-respecting  posture 
of  head  and  chest,  and  in  their  ability  to  work  with  their  hands.  They  had  learned 
to  work,  were  self-helpful,  inventive,  and  resourceful  both  in  their  work  and  in  their 
play.  The  handwork,  especially  the  free-cutting,  was  something  exceptional,  and 
manifested  not  merely  manual  dexterity,  but  power  to  see,  power  to  image  clearly 
an  idea,  and  power  of  fixed  attention. 

Through  its  stories,  gift  lessons,  conversations,  play,  and  observations  in  the  ammal 
and  plant  world,  the  kindergarten  develops  the  child's  imagination,  widens  his 
experience,  quickens  his  sympathies,  stimulates  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
increases  his  language  power.  All  these  exercises  which  contribute  to  power  in  dis- 
crimination of  form,  in  ability  to  see  number  relations,  and  to  broaden  experience, 
are  invaluable  aids  to  the  child  when  he  enters  upon  his  more  formal  grade  work. 
Through  its  games  and  occupations  habits  of  courtesy  and  helpfulness  are  fostered. 
And  above  all,  the  kindergarten  contributes  to  the  child's  happiness. 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  true  kindergarten  should  animate  every  primary 
school,  that  its  methods  of  instruction  should  be  continued,  and  that  natiu^l  and 
8i>ontaneous  work  and  play  and  rest  should  receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 
But  the  crowded  condition  of  most  primary  schools  permits  little  opportunity  for  free- 
dom and  indi\ddual  self-expression,  and  it  often  seems  to  necessitate  the  instructing 
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method  of  teaching.  In  my  dreams  I  often  look  forward  to  a  time  when  30  pupils 
will  be  the  maximum  assigned  to  a  teacher,  and  when  the  first  grade  shall  have  two 
adjoining  rooma— one  of  these  similar  to  our  present  schoolroom,  the  other  equipped 
with  kindergarten  furniture,  a  sand  table,  low  windows,  and  window  boxes.  In 
this  room  the  children  would  gather  for  the  morning  circle  with  its  conversations 
and  stories;  here  the  children  would  repair  when  their  class  work  was  ended  or  their 
seat  work  completed,  to  work  or  play  or  rest,  according  to  their  impulse.  Such  a 
plan  would  make  possible  the  use  of  the  kindeigarten  methods  in  the  piioAry  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

To  sum  up,  there  is  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  principals, 
primary  teachers,  and  kindergartners  a  desire  for  the  better  coordi- 
nation of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grades.  There  is  a  conscious 
working  for  it  and  a  imanimity  of  opinion  in  several  ways  as  to  how 
it  may  be  promoted.  The  one  thing  needful  to  make  it  an  accom- 
plished fact  is,  as  several  kindergartners  stated,  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  little  child,  his  point  of  view,  and  his  development. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  interests  and  powers  that  continue  to 
develop  gradually  and  the  rate  of  development  during  the  years  from 
4  to  8.  We  must  know  what  interests  are  gradually  superseded  and 
what  other  interests  are  coming  into  prominence  and  need  to  be 
introduced  in  the  first  grade.  We  must  study  the  child  to  find  out 
what  he  needs  in  his  development. 

No  connecting  class  seems  necessary.  The  kindergarten  should 
take  the  child  to  the  point  where  interest  becomes  intense  in  the  use 
of  signs  to  represent  language — to  the  psychological  age  where  the 
passion  for  reading  and  writing  begins.  The  first  grade  appeals  to 
this  new  interest.  It  is  the  psychological,  not  the  chronological, 
age  which  should  determine  the  change.  One  report  suggested  that  a 
class  of  kindergarten  children  should  begin  primary  reading  at  mid- 
year, but  continue  kindergarten  work.  This  transition  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  kindergarten  from  the  first  grade.  In 
both  classes  there  should  be  opportunities  for  excursions,  for  games^ 
out  doors  and  in,  for  conversation  about  interesting  topics,  for 
handwork,  such  as  making  of  toys  and  useful  articles,  for  picture 
writing,  for  beautiful  songs  and  stories,  for  dramatic  play.  The 
children  should  be  more  self-directive  in  both  grades,  should  get 
education  from  real  experiences,  from  what  are  to  the  children  life 
problems.  The  primary  class  should  be  limited  to  30,  so  that  indi- 
vidual attention  can  be  given  to  reading  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment, 
and  mass  drill  be  entirely  eliminated.  The  cmriculiun  should  be 
freer;  not  only  should  a  teacher  be  allowed  to  plan  her  work  to 
appeal  to  her  particular  group  of  children,  but  she  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  bringing  every  child  up  to  a  certain  standard;  each 
should  be  helped  to  do  his  individual  best. 
95948^—15 3 
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There  are  three  principal  means  suggested  to  help  teachers  to 
obtain  this  connected  view  of  a  child's  education: 

1.  The  exchange  of  visits  to  the  classrooms  between  kindergartners 
and  primary  teachers  and  the  holding  of  conferences  together  will 
bring  about  not  only  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  developing  child, 
but  also  a  better  comprehension  of  those  phases  of  education  which 
should  present  a  continuously  developing  character.  The*  following 
extract  suggests  what  these  phases  might  be: 

I.  Selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  in  the  cuniculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  including  the  kindergarten. 

1.  Wider  and  less  intensive  treatment  of  all  phases  of  a  child's  experience  in  the 

kindergarten  curriculum. 

2.  More  intensive  treatment  of  special  phases  of  home  and  community  life, 

anticipating  divisions  into  subjects  of  study  in  development  of  curriculuin 
in  higher  grades. 
U.  Selection  of  materials  for  handwork  with  the  thought  that  principles  of  indus- 
trial and  fine  arts  begin  in  the  kindergarten. 

1.  Materials  should  be  suited  to  the  child's  technic,  so  that  he  may  express  his 
own  ideas  more  and  more  adequately,  because  the  material  offers  possibility  of 
development. 

2.  Materials  should  be  more  suited  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  element- 
ary school,  as  in  woodwork,  which  demands  more  technical  control  and  presents 
problems  for  measurement. 

III.  Relation  between  kindergarten  and  subjects  taught  by  special  teachers  in 
elementary  school. 

1 .  An  imderstanding  of  kindergarten  methods  and  standards  by  special  teachers 
in  drawing,  physical  education,  music,  etc.,  through  observation  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  if  possible  some  actual  teaching  of  kindergarten  children. 

2.  An  understanding  by  the  kindergartner,  through  observation  of  lessons  in 
elementary  school  and  conference  with  special  teachers,  of  art  principles  and 
standards  in  technic  to  guide  her  in  the  work  in  the  kindergarten  which  is  to  be 
carried  into  the  elementary  school. 

2.  A  further  aid  in  making  the  child's  life  from  4  to  8  years  one  of 
tmbroken  progress  would  be  to  place  under  one  supervisor  all  the 
grades  which  cover  this  psychological  period.  This  adjustment  has 
already  been  made  successfully  in  several  large  cities. 

3.  For  the  teachers  of  the  future  there  are  possible  such  changes 
in  the  normal-school  curriculimi  that  the  word  '* adjustment*'  will 
be  forgotten.  From  one  normal  school  which  has  introduced  these 
changes  comes  the  following  explanation: 

The  means  by  which  we  have  improved  the  organic  relations  in  our  school  may  be 
classified  under  two  heads,  viz: 
I.  Preparation  for  teaching. 

(1)  The  kindergarten  theory  work  has  been  organized  as  a  part  of  the  work  in 
education.  We  still  r^ard  it  as  constituting  a  department,  but  as  a  department 
of  kindeigarten  education  rather  than  as  a  kindergarten  department. 

(2)  Our  normal-school  course  of  study  has  been  so  organized  that  all  students 
have  their  first  term  of  j  unior  work  in  conmion.    That  is,  prospective  teachers  of 
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kindergarten  and  primary  work  take  the  term's  work  that  we  call  constant  before 
being  required  to  elect  the  course  leading  especially  to  kindergarten  or  primary 
grades.  The  main  foundational  course  that  all  take  during  this  term  is  elementary 
educational  psychology  (mainly  child  study).  This  course  culminates  in  a  study 
of  the  dominant  native  tendencies  and  interests  of  children  during  their  suc- 
cessive periods  of  development.  Something  of  the  trend  of  this  work  is  indicated 
by  leaflet  summaries,  copies  of  which  are  provided  for  each  jimior.  As  one  of 
the  main  results  of  this  work,  teachers  and  students  come  to  realize  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  a  sharp  break  in  the  school  life  and  school  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  Grade  I. 

■-  (3)  During  the  second  junior  term,  prospective  kindergarten  and  prospective 
primary  teachers  have  the  following  courses  together:  Educational  psychology; 
sociology  (if  elected);  primary  methods;  music;  juvenile  literature  and  songs; 
games  and  folk  dances. 

(4)  During  the  second  junior  term  the  kindei^garten  students  have  directed 
obsCTvation  in  both  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

(5)  During  their  senior  year  these  sets  of  students  have  the  following  in  common: 
Principles  of  education,  history  of  education,  industrial  occupations,  primary 
methods,  and  seminary. 

II.  Administrative  means. 

The  chief  administrative  means  which  we  have  found  valuable  for  increasing 
profitable  relatiopships  between  kindergarten  and  primary  work  are : 

(1)  Including  the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  rather  than 
regarding  it  as  a  department  by  itself. 

(2)  Locating  the  kindergarten  rooms  close  to  the  primary  rooms. 

(3)  Beginning  a  class  of  Idndeigarten  children  at  mid  year  in  primary  reading, 
but  continuing  with  kindergarten  work. 

(4)  Kindergarten  and  Grade  I  supervisors  (critics)  have  interchange  of  work, 
e.  g.,  the  kindei^garten  supervisor  helps  supervise  the  industrial  occupations  of 
Grade  I;  and  some  years  the  grade  I  supervisor  helps  supervise  the  reading  of 
the  class  that  remains  in  the  kindergarten. 

(5)  The  assistant  to  the  kindei^garten  supervisor  is  also  assistant  to  the  Grade  I 
supervisor. 

(6)  Grade  I  children  join  the  kindei^garten  children  for  part  of  their  physical 
education. 

(7)  The  kindergarten  student  teachers  do  half  their  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades  and  the  primary  student  teachers  do  much  observation  in  the  Idndeigarten 
grades. 

(8)  The  teachers  of  kindergarten  education  occasionally  teach  a  class  in  some 
other  field  of  education,  e.  g.,  educational  psychology,  history  of  education,  etc. 

(9)  A  copy  of  tfto  inclosed  list  of  qualities  of  excellence  in  student  teachers 
is  placed  in  ^e  hands  of  each  prospective  student  teacher  as  a  means  of  helping  her 
to  choose  her  course.  In  this  they  see  that  we  believe  that  teachers  of  kinder- 
garten and  primary  children  need  similar  personal  qualities. 

The  leaflets  to  which  reference  is  made  are  entitled  "Dominant 
Native  Tendencies  of  the  Various  Periods  of  Child  Life/'  (Kinder- 
garten, primary,  intermediate,  etc.)  "Centers  of  Interest.''  (Kin- 
dergarten, Grade  1,  etc.)  "Qualities  of  Excellence  in  Student 
Teachers"  (qualities  equally  essential  for  teaching  pupils  of  all 
ages,  qualities  especially  essential  for  teaching  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades,  etc.). 
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Teachers  trained  where  such  a  view  is  taken  of  education  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  bridging  any  imaginary  gap  between  kindei^arten 
and  primary. 

England  shows  by  her  infant  schools  that  she  imderstands  better 
than  America  that  the  period  from  4  to  8  years  is  marked  by  no 
sudden  psychological  change.  A  right  adjustment  of  the  school 
to  the  growing  mind  and  body  of  the  child  will  make  the  discussion 
.of  the  adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  a  topic 
of  the  past. 
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The  question  of  double  sessions  would  seem  to  belong  entirely  to 
the  realm  of  school  administration;  but  since  the  accepted  unit  of 
kindergarten  organization  has  until  recently  been  one  group  of 
children,  one  morning  session,  and  one  set  of  teachers,  the  extension 
of  kindergartens  by  means  of  adding  another  group  of  children  and 
holdmg  an  afternoon  session  has  carried  the  discussion  well  outside 
the  limits  of  an  administrative  problem.  The  nature  and  range  of 
the  discussion  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  tables  and  comments. 

Of  the  867  cities  reporting  for  the  school  year  1911-12,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  546  have  morning  and  afternoon  kindergartens. 
In  order  to  learn  the  opinions  of  those  who  know  most  intimately 
the  values  and  effects  of  double  sessions,  the  following  question 
form  was  sent  to  a  selected  group  of  92  cities  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.     The  112  answers  represent  45  cities. 

Dear  Madam:  The  Bureau  is  frequently  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  advisability 
of  double  sessions  in  kindergartens.    Before  issuing  a  statement  the  Bureau  wishes 
to  hear  from  the  teachers  themselves.    Will  you  therefore  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  and  return  them  to  the  Bureau  as  promptly  as  possible? 
Yoiu"  coiu-tesy  in  this  matter  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Sincerely,  yours,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

1.  Date  of  establishment  of  kindergarten  in  public-school  s>'8tem7 

2.  Date  of  introduction  of  two  sessions  a  day? 

3.  What  is  the  length— 

a.  Of  the  morning  session  in  the  kindei'garten? 
h.  Of  the  morning  session  in  the  first  grade? 

c.  Of  the  afternoon  session  in  the  kindergarten? 

d.  Of  the  afternoon  session  in  the  first  grade? 

4.  Does  the  same  group  of  children  attend  both  sessions  in  the  kindergarten? 

a.  If  so,  do  the  older  or  younger  children  attend  in  the  afternoon? 

Reasonx]  for  this  arrangement? 

b.  Is  the  afternoon  group  smaller  than  the  morning  group? 

5.  Are  there — 

a.  Two  kindei^gartners  of  equal  rank? 

If  BO,  how  are  the  work  and  responsibility  divided? 

b.  A  director  and  an  aasbtant? 

If  so,  how  are  the  work  and  responsibility  divided? 

c.  Is  there  only  one  kindergartner? 

6.  State  frankly  your  opifiion  with  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  teachers  as  to — 
a.  Physical  health? 
6.  Mental  attitude  (buoyancy,  optimism,  etc.)? 

c.  Quality  of  work  done? 

d.  Amount  of  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  children? 

e.  Frequency  of  mothers'  meetings? 
/.  Professional  study,  etc.? 

21 
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7.  What  are  the  advantages  (not  indicated  above)  of  two  sessions  a  day — 
a.  To  children? 

h.  To  teachers? 

8.  Do  the  advantages,  everything  considered,  outweigh  the  disadvantages? 

9.  Do  you  consider  the  conditions  under  which  you  work  and  the  work  required  of 

you  to  be  more  difficult  than  is  the  case  with  the  primary  teachers  of  your  school? 
For  what  reasons? 
10.  How  might  the  school  board  use  your  afternoon  school  hours  to  better  advantage 
than  by  requiring  a  second  session? 

City ,  School ,  Signature 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should  mdicate  whether  cities,  both 
large  and  small,  have  found  it  necessary  or  expedi^it  to  introduce  the 
double  session;  whether  it  has  demanded  harder  work  from  the 
kindergartner  than  the  primary  teacher;  whether  there  is  a  preference 
for  a  particular  session,  and  why;  whether  all  kindergarten  teachers 
are  ranked  on  the  same  basis;  whether  the  double  session  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  children,  the  kindergartner,  or  the.  social 
work  of  the  school;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  kindergartners  have 
thought  out  any  plans  to  improve  present  conditions. 

Estahlishmervt  of  double  sessions, — ^In  larger  cities  it  seems  to  have 
been  foimd  imperative  to  organize  double  sessions  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public- 
school  system*  The  dates  for  double  sessions  begin  with  St.  Louis  in  ^ 
1875.  Between  1902  and  1906  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kindergarten 
idea  made  it  necessary  to  have  afternoon  sessions  in  nearly  all  cities 
where  the  kindergarten  had  been  previously  established. 

The  reports  from  7  cities  show  that  the  same  children  attend  both 
sessions,  but  of  these,  2  say  that  only  the  older  children  return  for 
the  afternoon.  One  city  gives  as  its  reason  for  having  the  children 
come  back  that  ''the  mothers  are  Polish  and  work  out  all  day,  and 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  children  where  they  will  learn  English  and 
right  conduct.'' 

Thirty-eight  of  the  cities  from  which  replies  came  have  two  different 
classes  of  children  in  the  same  room,  one  in  the  morning  and  one 
in  the  afternoon. 

Hours  and  work  of  Jcindergariners  and  primary  teachers, — ^Twenty- 
two  of  the  cities  report  shorter  hours  for  Idndergartners  than  primary 
teachers.  The  kindei^arten  sessions  average  2  to  2^  hours,  while  the 
primary  classes  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  longer.  In  three 
instances  the  two  sessions  of  the  kindergarten  taken  together  last  4  J 
horn's,  while  the  primary  class  is  in  session  but  4  hours.  In  15  of  the 
45  cities  the  total  teaching  time  for  kindergartners  and  prinmry 
teachers  is  the  same,  although  the  kindergarten  children  have  but  one 
session  a  day. 

A  lai^e  majority  of  the  kindergartners  (77  out  of  109)  consider  the 
work  of  the  primary  teachers  as  difficult  as  their  own.     One  says 
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that  '*  kindergarten  work  is  not  more  diflSicult,  but  takes  more  time." 
Another  thinks  '*the  work  is  not  more  difficult,  but  is  more  of  a  strain 
on  the  nerves,  and  requires  more  patience.  By  the  time  the  first- 
grade  teacher  gets  the  children,  they  have  become  disciplined,  have 
gained  the  power  to  listen,  can  pay  attention,  and  take  directions  to 
some  extent."  One  kindei^artner  thinks  that  her  work  is  easier 
because  she  has  no  responsibility  for  promotions;  she  ''does  not  have 
to  bring  all  the  children  up  to  a  uniform  standard."  Those  who  feel 
that  the  work  is  harder  give  the  following  reasons:  '*A  kindergarten 
teacher  has  two  sets  of  children  the  same  size  as  the  primary  teacher, 
and  so  has  to  respond  to  many  differing  personalities."  ''The 
primary  teacher  has  the  same  children  aU  the  day,  and  so  each  one 
imder  her  care  knows  her  at  her  best  in  the  morning  hours."  "If  the 
kindergartner  is  responsible  for  the  two^  sessions,  she  has  to  repeat 
much  of  the  same  work  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  this  way  loses 
buoyancy  and  enthusiasm."  "Primary  teachers  plan  to  have  lighter 
subjects  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  kindergarten  is  another  cycle." 
"It  is  harder  if  the  kindergartner  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  an 
\mtrained  assistant."  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  as  stated 
by  one  kindergartner:  "Just  as  much  preparation  of  work  is 
necessary,  just  as  much  enei^  is  needed,  and  conference  with 
mothers  is  just  as  important  in  the  primary  as  in  the  kindergarten." 

Division  of  children  for  different  sessions. — ^It  is  curious  to  note 
the  similarity  of  the  reasons  given  for  having  children  attend  a  cer- 
tain session  and  yet  the  dissimilarity  of  conclusions  drawn. 

Ten  kindergartners  state  that  the  younger  children  need  more 
sleep,  but  for  this  reason  4  infer  that  it  is  better  to  have  them  come 
in  the  morning,  so  that  they  can  take  an  afternoon  nap,  and  6  think 
that  the  afternoon  session  would  be  better  because  the  little  ones 
like  to  sleep  late  in  the  morning.  Six  state  that  the  teacher  is  fresher 
and  more  alert  early  in  the  day,  but  some  conclude  from  this  that  the 
older  children  who  are  to  be  promoted  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher  at  her  best,  as  they  "need  quick  response,  enthusiasm, 
and  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher."  Others  say  that  the 
yoimger  children  require  more  play  spirit  and  adaptability  in  the 
kindergartner,  and  therefore  should  come  in  the  morning.  There  is 
as  much  divei^ence  of  opinion  when  children  and  not  teachers  are 
considered.  Some  say  that  as  more  intensive  work  is  expected  of 
the  older  ones,  they  should  attend  in  the  morning,  while  others  think 
that  a  younger  child  needs  more  help  and  therefore  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  morning  hours,  when  he  is  at  his  best  physically. 
These  answers  all  imply  that  the  most  developing  work  can  be  done 
in  the  morning  session,  when  both  teachers  and  the  children  are  at 
their  best,  and  a  different  standard  must  be  set  for  afternoon  work. 
Forty  kindergartners  state  that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
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sessions  is  the  main  reason  for  determining  when  the  children  shall 
attend.  All  but  2  would  have  the  older  children  for  the  longer 
period.  Fourteen  say  that  there  is  no  division  according  to  age,  the 
children  attending  the  session  which  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
parents. 

Rank  of  hindergartners. — ^Thirty  cities  report  that  the  teachers  are 
classified  as  directors  and  assistants.  These  assistants  vary  all  the 
way  from  the  imtrained  **cadef  or  training  student  to  the  kinder- 
gartner  who  has  had  equal  training  with  the  director,  but  has  had 
less  experience.  The  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  varies  also 
from  the  mere  care  of  the  room  and  oversight  of  table  work  to  an 
even  division  of  work  between  director  and  assistant,  one  taking 
charge  of  the  morning  session  and  the  other  of  the  afternoon  session. 

In  several  cities  the  number  of  children  enrolled  determines  the 
number  of  assistants.  Cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Utica,  Tren- 
ton, and  Salt  Lake  City  report  that  there  are  two  kindergartners  of 
equal  rank.  Of  course  in  such  cases  the  two  teachers  divide  the 
responsibility  evenly,  each  having  charge  of  one  session  and  assisting 
at  the  other. 

Effect  ofdovhle  session. — The  answers  to  question  6,  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  double  session  upon  the  teachers,  were  evidently  given 
from  different  standpoints.  Some  understood  the  question  to  apply 
to  kindergarten  work  in  general  and  others  imderstood  it  to  apply  to 
the  effect  of  the  double  session.  The  first  set  of  answers  were  disre- 
garded in  the  summary  below,*  since  the  double-session  problem  was 
the  specific  point  of  the  questionnaire.  Another  confusion  arose 
from  the, fact  that  some  kindergartners  felt  that  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  one  session  with  perhaps  70  to  90  children  imder  two 
teachers,  and  two  sessions  each  with  half  that  number.  Other  kin- 
dergartners appeared  to  view  the  matter  from  a  standpoint  of  40  to 
50  children  only  in  the  morning  or  that  number  twice  a  day. 

Of  those  who  considered  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
session  with  large  numbers,  as  contrasted  with  two  sessions  with  small 
numbers,  the  following  are  the  answers: 

Health better.  .5;  poorer.  .11;  same.  .1 

Buoyancy more... 5;  leas 8;  same. .2 

Quality  work better.  .9;  poorer. .  8;  same.  .5 

Visiting  in  homes more...O;  less 16;  same.  .3 

Mothers*  meetings more. .  .0;  lees 14;  same.  .5 

Study more. .  .0;  less 14;  same.  .5 

The  spirit  of  play  which  must  pervade  every  true  kindergarten  is 
the  free  creative  spirit  of  the  artist.  There  is  loss  of  buoyancy  with 
the  double  session;  health  is  affected;  and  the  quality  of  work  is 
lowered. 


1  But  not  in  the  table,  pp.  32  f. 
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Where  small  groups  were  considered  for  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, it  was  felt  that  double  sessions  resulted  in — 

Health better.  .0;  poorer.  .45;  same.  .23 

Buoyancy more. .  .0;  leas 40;  same.  .20 

Quality  work better.  .1;  poorer.  .38;  same.  .19 

Visiting  in  homes more. .  .0;  leas 58;  same. .  8 

Mothers*  meetuigs more. .  .0;  leas 44;  same.  .22 

Study more. .  .0;  less 49;  same.  .13 

These  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  all  kindergartners  find  the 
double  session  a  drawback  to  the  work  outside  of  the  immediate 
teaching,  and  even  the  quality  of  teaching  would  be  somewhat 
affected  by  the  lack  of  time  for  study.  Where  the  double  session  is  a 
question  of  dividing  the  number  of  children  so  that  half  come  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  no  greater  strain  upon 
the  teacher,  and  of  course  the  children  have  the  benefit  of  more  indi- 
vidual attention.  Where  only  half  the  children  could  be  accommo- 
dated with  the  single  session,  a  larger  majority  of  the  teachers  felt 
the  great  tax  of  the  second  session. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages. — ^The  answers  to  question  7,  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  double  sessions,  were  also  given  from  the 
viewpoints  stated  above.  Therefore  27  state  that  the  advantages 
of  double  sessions  are :  Possibility  of  smaller  numbers,  greater  free- 
dom, better  grading  of  the  children,  and  more  opportunity  to  allow 
expression  of  individuality.  Others  who  consider  coining  in  con- 
tact with  twice  the  number  of  children  as  the  results  of  double 
session  declare  that  more  children  are  accommodated,  expenses  are 
decreased,  and  kindergartners  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
primary  teachers,  receiving  the  same  salary. 

On  the  whole  the  kindergartners  feel  that  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages,  although  25  think  that  the  strain  upon  the  teacher 
hardly  outbalances  the  good  to  the  children,  as  the  kindergartner  is 
not  able  to  give  of  her  best  to  all. 

The  greatest  advantage  seems  to  be  the  standing  given  to  the  kin- 
dergarten idea  in  the  commimity.     This  is  voiced  in  the  following: 

The  double  session  promotes  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  community,  the 
teaching  body,  and  the  teacher  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  vital,  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  and  not  a  luxury,  exceptional  in  its  organization  and  privil^es. 

Our  board  of  education  regards  the  kindergarten  largely  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  The  proposition  of  caring  for  a  group  of  from  70  to  80  children  in  one  room  with 
two  teachers  makes  them  willing  to  establish  a  kindei^garten,  whereas  the  expense  of 
the  onoHsession  plan  with  groups  small  enough  to  be  of  value  to  the  children  would  be 
considered  too  costly  for  practical  purposes. 

Better  use  of  afternoon  hours, — Interesting  returns  came  in  answer 
to  the  last  question.  It  is  here  that  the  kindergartner  reveals  her  idea 
of  the  scope  of  her  work.  That  many  kindergarten  teachers  feel  their 
function  as  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the  school  is  shown 
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by  the  fact  that  38  would  like  to  spend  some  of  the  afternoon  hours 
m  visiting  in  the  homes  and  21  in  holding  more  mothers'  meetings. 
Seventeen  state  that  assisting  in  the  primary  grades,  in  story  telling, 
in  overseeing  manual  work,  and  in  leading  games,  would  be  a  desirable 
way  to  spend  the  time.  Six  speak  of  social  settlement  and  play- 
ground work,  showing  that  they  believe  the  kindergarten  spirit  should 
function  outside  the  limits  formerly  relegated  to  the  teacher.  Twenty- 
two  would  like  more  time  for  study  and  15  for  preparation  of  work. 

Twenty-six  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  better  use  of  after- 
noon hours,  and  yet  19  of  these  have  stated  that  few  visits  are 
made  or  mothers'  meetings  held  because  of  the  double  sessions.  These 
kindergartners  must  feel  that  the  benefit  of  giving  more  individual 
attention  to  children  or  of  having  more  children  in  the  kindergarten 
must  outweigh  the  value  of  learning  home  conditions  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  parents.  Just  one  individual  states  that  ''with 
parent-teacher's  associations  and  the  services  of  a  school  nurse,  the 
need  of  kindergartners  in  home-visiting  is  reduced  considerably. 
Cases  not  covered  by  these  means  are  stiD  met  by  the  kindergartners." 

Yet  there  are  many  strong  pleas  for  more  visits  in  the  homes. 
"  Double  sessions  give  an  opportunity  to  study  a  child  in  small  groups, 
but  we  would  imderstand  him  better  still  if  we  saw  him  at  home." 
"Home  visiting  is  a  difficult  task  when  it  must  be  begun  at  4  o'clock. 
Often  you  trespass  upon  the  preparations  for  supper.  '  Pop  calls'  are 
of  no  value  when  you  wish  to  get  at  home  environments." 

Conchmon. — In  many  cities  the  double  session  seems  to  have  been 
found  an  economic  necessity  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  kin- 
dergarten age,  that  is,  in  groups  that  are  small  enough  to  be  of  benefit 
to  them  and  yet  without  too  great  an  expenditure  for  equipment  and 
for  the  teachers'  salaries. 

That  the  hours  of  the  kindergartner  should  be  slightly  shorter  than 
those  of  the  primary  teacher  seems  permissible,  since  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  many  diflferent  personalities  of  the  two  sets  of  children 
exhausts  the  vitality. 

Whether  the  younger  or  older  children  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  morning  hours  seems  to  be  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the 
particular  locality. 

If  good  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon,  the  kindergartner  who 
has  charge  of  the  afternoon  session  must  be  spared  as  much  of  the 
responsibility  as  possible  for, the  early  session.  As  stated  by  one 
teacher,  "the  single  session  under  right  conditions  is  ideal;  the 
double  session  with  two  directors  of  equal  ability  is  the  next  best 
arrangement."  This  judgment  as  to  the  double  session  with  two 
directors  is  doubtless  soimd  if  the  work  of  the  kindergartner  is  to  be 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  grade  teacher.  If,  however,  she  is  to  be  the 
link  between  the  home  and  the  school,  more  time  must  be  given  her  for 
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home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings.  The  kindergartner  is  not  only 
a  teacher,  but  a  social  worker.  She  comes  into  very  intimate  touch 
with  the  mothers  of  the  community.  The  Uttle  child  separated  from 
home  for  the  first  time  creates  a  close  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
kindei^artner  and  the  mother,  and  by  means  of  it  the  kindergartner 
can  become  a  strong  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  home  life.  The 
kindergartner's  work  may  be  pal'tly  outside  of  the  school  building 
and  yet  be  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  grade  teacher. 

Each  city  or  town  must  determine  the  type  of  work  needed  when 
considering  the  advisability  of  the  double  session  for  the  kinder- 
gartner. If  it  is  more  important  to  accommodate  large  nimibers  of 
children,  then  the  double  session  may  be  introduced;  but  if  the 
kindergartner  is  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  community  as  an 
influence  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school,  if  she  is  to  give  the  best 
educational  help  to  the  children  under  her  care,  then  she  must  have 
some  afternoon  hours  free. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  in  detail  the  repUes  to  the  question- 
naire on  double  sessions: 
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Special  statistical  reports  on  public,  society,  and  school  libraries 
have  been  published  periodically  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Nine  of  these  reports  have  appeared  in  the  past  40 
years;  the  last  one,  preceding  the  present  1913  report,  presented  the 
statistics  of  1908.  The  earUer  reports  included  the  names  of  all 
libraries  reporting  over  300  volumes.  In  1893,  libraries  of  less  than 
1,000  volxmies  were  not  included  in  the  published  Usts,  and  by  1908 
the  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  libraries  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
published  list  to  libraries  having  6,000  volumes  and  over. 

The  special  report  for  1913  imdertakes  to  present  the  statistics  of 
libraries  having  6,000  volumes  and  over,  arranged  in  two  groups.  The 
names  of  1,844  pubUc  and  society  libraries,  with  the  names  of  libra- 
rians and  the  more  important  items  of  statistics,  are  given  in  Tables 
35  and  36,  while  similar  information  for  1,005  school  and  college 
libraries  will  be  found  in  Tables  37  and  38. 

PUBLIC   AND  SOCIETY  LIBBABIES. 

Tables  1  to  9  summarize  the  statistics  of  the  1,844  public  and  so- 
ciety libraries,  including  corporation  and  association  libraries.  These 
libraries  had  1,652  branches  and  reported  an  aggregate  of  60,031,382 
volumes.  Additions  amoimting  to  3,063,870  volumes  were  made  by 
1,702  of  the  libraries,  and  1,282  librarians  reported  7,209,690  bor- 
rowers' cards  in  force.  The  issues  of  books  for  use  outside  of  the 
Ubrary,  as  reported  by  1,387  librarians,  aggregated  97,718,299  vol- 
umes. Of  this  number,  26,600,919  were  issued  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren in  898  libraries.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  reading  rooms  of 
503  libraries  was  19,986,390.  The  number  of  libraries  reported  as 
entirely  free  to  the  public  was  1,446,  while  111  were  free  for  reference. 
Apparently  1,241  libraries  own  the  buildings  they  occupy,  while  the 
cost  of  1,032  of  these  aggregated  $74,542,960. 

Of  the  1,844  pubHc  and  society  libraries,  579  received  $4,321,221 
from  direct  taxation,  while  878  received  $7,665,896  from  public  ap- 
propriations. The  aggregate  income  of  1,685  libraries  was  $16,- 
304,128,  as  shown  in  Table  8.  The  amount  expended  for  books  by 
1,597  libraries  was  $2,932,022  for  the  year;  1,568  paid  $7,270,135  for 
salaries,  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  1,659  libraries  being  $14,756,576, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Table  9. 
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SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE   LIBRARIES. 

Tables  10  to  18  summarize  the  statistics  of  1,005  school  and  coUege 
libraries  reporting  6,000  volumes  and  over.  These  Ubraries  had 
754  branches  and  an  aggregate  of  25,081,553  volumes.  The  addi- 
tions made  to  846  of  these  libraries  amounted  to  1,323,213  volumes. 
Borrowers'  cards  to  the  number  of  909,275  were  in  force  during  the 
year,  386  of  the  Ubraries  having  made  13,612,778  issues  of  books  for 
use  outside  the  library.  Only  70  libraries  reported  the  issue  of 
9,213,588  books  for  juvenile  use,  and  95  reported  3,025,428  reading- 
room  visitors.  The  cost  of  buildings  owned  by  247  Ubraries  aggre- 
gated $16,376,118,  while  144  possess  $9,997,979  in  permanent  endow- 
ment funds,  as  shown  in  Table  15. 

Tables  17  and  18  summarize  the  financial  statistics  of  school  and 
coUege  Ubraries  so  far  as  reported.  Receipts  aggregating  $3,268,399 
were  reported  by  756  Ubraries,  while  749  reported  expenditures  ag- 
gregating $3,158,507.  Of  this  sum  718  Ubraries  paid  $1,216,863  for 
books  and  560  paid  $1,404,747  for  salaries. 

COMBINED   STATISTICS. 

Table  19  combines  certain  statistics  of  pubUo,  society,  and  school 
Ubraries.  The  2,849  Ubraries  of  5,000  volumes  and  over  had 
75,112,935  volumes  in  1913.  Table  20  shows  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  551  over  the  number  of  Ubraries  reporting  in  1908  and  an 
increase  of  19,762,772  in  the  number  of  volumes,  the  percentage  of 
increase  being  35.70.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  551  new  libraries 
placed  on  the  '* 5,000  list"  in  1913  were  of  the  nimiber  reporting 
between  1,000  and  5,000  in  1908.  We  may  estimate  that  551  Ubra- 
ries averaged  3,000  volumes  five  years  ago,  a  total  of  1,653,000, 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  18,109,772,  or  about  32  per  cent. 

THE   SMALLER   LIBRARIES. 

Tables  24  to  28  summarize  the  statistics  of  2,188  pubUc  and  society 
Ubraries  reporting  1,000  to  4,999  volumes  in  1913,  while  Tables  29 
to  33  show  similar  statistics  for  3,265  school  Ubraries  reporting  1,000 
to  4,999  volumes.  Table  34  shows  that  the  5,453  Ubraries  of  the  two 
classes  had  11,689,942  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  8,302  pubUc,  society,  and  school  Ubraries  repre- 
sented in  these  statistical  summaries,  there  are  thousands  of  smaller 
Ubraries.  There  may  be  also  himdreds  of  Ubraries  having  over  1,000 
volumes  failing  to  furnish  statistics  for  this  report.  It  is  beUeved, 
however,  that  nearly  aU  of  those  having  more  than  5,000  volumes  are 
listed  in  this  buUetin. 

Returns  were  received  from  5,384  pubUc,  society,  and  school  libra- 
ries having  between  300  and  1,000  volumes.     The  aggregate  number 
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of  volumes  reported  by  these  small,  but  useful,  libraries  was  2,961,007, 
of  which  number  160,410  had  been  added  within  a  year  by  2,420  of 
these  libraries. 

Of  the  5,384  smaller  libraries,  569  were  public  and  society  libraries, 
having  366,379  volumes.  The  nimiber  of  volumes  added  by  352  of 
these  libraries  during  the  year  was  34,614.  Borrowers'  cards  to  the 
number  of  62,433  issued  by  272  of  these  libraries  were  in  force  in  1913, 
and  191  Ubraries  issued  343,544  volumes  for  outside  use. 

The  4,815  school  libraries  having  each  between  300  and  1,000  vol- 
umes reported  2,594,628  volimies,  125,796  having  been  added  during 
the  year  by  2,068  libraries.  Borrowers'  cards  to  the  number  of  78,597 
issued  by  518  libraries  were  in  force  and  614  reported  the  issue  of 
326,047  volumes  for  outside  use. 

COLLBOTINO  THE  STATISTICS. 

This  bureau  has  a  list  of  nearly  18,000  public,  society,  and  school 
libraries.  The  schedides  requesting  statistics  for  1913  were  sent  to 
all  of  these  about  the  middle  of  that  year.  The  returns  came  in 
slowly  and  many  of  them  imperfectly  made  out.  Before  the  close  of 
1914  six  separate  requests  for  information  had  been  sent  to  delin- 
quent Ubrarians.  The  returns  which  could  be  tabidated  numbered 
13,686.  In  addition  something  over  2,000  returns  were  received 
from  libraries  having  less  than  300  volumes,  leaving  about  2,000 
libraries  from  which  no  reports  could  be  obtained.  Following  is  a 
copy  of  the  schedide  sent  to  all  the  libraries: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

washington,  d.  0. 

To  THB  Librabian:  Please  fill  this  fonn  and  forward  it  without  delay  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  using  the  inclosed  penalty  envelope. 
The  form  is  general,  and  contains,  therefore,  many  questions  which  do  not  apply  to 
your  library.  Please  answer  definitely  the  questions  that  do  apply  and  avoid  those 
that  do  not.  The  time  in  which  the  report  must  be  prepared  for  publication  is  very 
short,  and  you  are  uiged  to  return  this  form  within  a  few  days.  No  report  on  Ubraries 
has  been  made  since  1908. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  LIBRARIES.  1913. 

1.  Name  of  library 

2.  Post  oflloe State 

3.  Date  of  establishment If  the  library  has  been  consolidated,  reorgan- 

ized, or  reestablished,  state  date  of  each  tmportant  change 

4.  Write  plainly  the  name  of  the  librarian -. 

6.  Is  the  library  controlled  by  the  National  Qovenmient,  State,  city,  or  village,  a  corporation,  university  or 

college,  college  society,  school  or  school  system,  society  or  association,  or  by  an  institution  other 
than  ednoationalT 

6.  Ij  it  a  general  library,  or  is  it  mainly  scientific,  educational,  historical,  theological,  law,  medical,  or 

otherwise  special  in  Its  character? 

7.  Is  the  lihrvy  entirely  free  to  the  publioT If  so,  in  what  year  was  it  made  free? 

Is  it  free  to  the  students  of  the  college  or  school? Is  a  membership  or  subscription 

fee  charged? Is  it  free  to  the  public  for  reference? 
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8.  Does  the  library  lend  books  to  the  i>6ople  of  the  oounty  or  township  aa  well  as  to  those  of  the  city  in 

which  it  is  located? If  so,  under  what  conditionsr 

9.  Does  the  library  lend  sets  of  books  or  collections  to  schoolsT If  not,  what  kind  of  cooperatitm 

has  the  library  with  the  public-school  system? 

10.  Number  of  borrowers'  cards  now  in  force  according  to  the  rules  of  the  library 

11.  Number  of  books  issued  during  the  past  year  for  use  outside  the  library Of  these,  how 

many  were  issued  from  the  children's  department  or  for  Juvenile  use? 

(In  aocordanoe  with  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Library  Administration, 
books  lent  through  branches  and  delivery  stations  and  books  sent  to  deposit  stations  will  be  counted, 
but  not  books  lent  from  deposit  stations.  Books  lent  for  pay  and  periodical  numbers  should  be 
coimted.] 

12.  Number  of  visitors  during  the  past  year  to  reading  rooms,  including  i>erlodioal  and  newspaper  reading 

room 

13.  Between  what  hours  is  the  library  open  daily? Is  it  closed  on  Simdays  and 

holidays? 

U.  Number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  main  library 

Number  bound  volumes  in  all  the  branches 


Total  ( including  duplicates ) 

15.  Number  of  bound  volumes  added  during  the  past  year 

Value  of  these  additions,  I 

16.  What  collections  of  books  in  the  library  are  esjiecially  notable  for  their  size  or  value? 

17.  How  many  branches  has  the  library? 

18.  Numberofpaid  employees  (not  including  building  force):  For  the  main  library, ;  for  branch 

libraries, 

19.  Building  force  (engineers.  Janitors,  doorkeepers,  cleaners,  etc):  For  the  main  library, ; 

for  branch  libraries, 

20.  Salaries  in  the  main  library:  Librarian,! ;  first  assistant,! ;  heads  of  depart- 

ments,!  to  ! ;  assistants,! to ;  pages,! to 

! ;  other  employees,! to  ! 

21.  Salaries  in  branch  libraries:  Librarians,! ;  assistants,! to  ! ;  other 

employees ,! to! 

22.  Does  the  library  occupy  a  rented  building? Does  it  occupy  a  building  or  part  of  a 

building  furnished  free  to  the  library? Does  it  occupy  its  own  building? 

If  so,  what  was  the  cost  of  the  building  (exclusive  of  grounds)? '. : 

Source  of  the  funds  for  erecting  the  building 

23.  Estimated  present  value  of  library  building  and  grounds,! 

24.  Is  a  public  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  library? If  so,  what  is  the  rate? 

25.  Income  for  the  past  fiscal  year: 

(o)  Received  directly  from  puUic  taxation ! 

(6)  Appropriated  by  State,  county,  or  city ! 

(c)  Allotment  by  institution  or  society ! 

(d)  Derived  from  permanent  productive  funds ! 

(0  From  all  other  sources ! ." 


(/)  Total  receipts  for  the  year !... 

Does  the  above  total  include  any  sum  appropriated  or  secured  as  a  building  fund?. 

Ifso,  how  much?    ! , 

26.  Expenditures  for  the  past  fiscal  year: 

(a)  For  books  and  pamphlets !... 

(6)  For  periodicals !... 

(c)  For  binding !... 

id)  For  rents !... 

(O  For  light,  heat,  etc !... 

(/)  For  salaries  of  library  and  building  force !... 

(g)  For  all  other  purposes  (except  for  building) !. . . 


(fi)  Total  expenditures  for  the  year ! 

(Signature  and  title  of  officer  making  this  report.)  (Post  o£9ce  and  street  address.) 

The  above  schedule  calls  for  about  70  items  and  subitems.  More 
prompt  and  satisfactory  returns  could  have  been  obtained  by  issuing  a 
questionnaire  less  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  An  examination 
of  the  tables  of  detailed  statistics  will  show  that  even  many  of  the 
larger  hbraries  failed  to  furnish  all  the  desired  information. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  is  indebted  to  most  of  the  following 
State  library  commissions  for  assistance  in  revising  the  list  of  libraries 
on  file  in  this  office. 

ExEcxmvB  Oppicers  of  State  Library  Commissions.^ 


Executive  officer. 


Thomas  H.  Owen,  dlxector 

James  L.  Gillis,  State  librarian. 
C.  R.  Dudley,  president 


Garrie  M.  Gushing,  librarian  and 

clerk. 
Mrs.    BeDe    H.    Johnson,    library 

visitor. 
Thomas  W.  Wilson,  secretary 


Mrs.  Ferdval  Sneed,  organizer. 
Margaret  S.  Roberts,  secretary. 


AnnaM.  Price,  secretary 

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  secretary., 


Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary. . . 
Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary.. 


Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary . 
Henry  C.  Prince,  secretary.. . 


Bernard  C.  Steiner,  secretary....!.. 

£.  Louise  Jones,  temporary  agent.. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary 

Clara  F.  Baldwin,  secretary 

Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary 

Charlotte  Temploton,  secretary .... 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  secretary 

Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary 

William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  division. 

Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  secretary... 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong,  secretary 

and  director. 
J.  H.  Newman,  secretary 


Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian , 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Lfly  M.  E.  Borresen,  field  librarian. , 

Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Kelley,  director 

Ernest  W.  Winkler,  secretary , 

Howard  R.  Drlggs,  secretary 


Mary  E.  Downey,  State  library  or- 
ganizer. 
Rebecca  W.  Wright,  secretary 


H.  R.  McRwaine,  librarian 

J.M  Hitt, secretary 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary. 


Post-office  address. 


State  Capitol,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Public  Library,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  Capitol,  Denver, 
Colo. 

State  Capitol,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

State  Library,  Dover, 
Del. 

C&menio  Library,  At- 
lanta, Ga, 

Stato  House,  Boise, 
Maho. 

Sr.ringfleld,  HI 

Slate  House,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Stnie  Historical  Build- 
ing, Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 

State  Library,  Topcka, 
Kans. 

Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky.. 

State  Library,  Augusta, 
Me. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brarv,  Baltimore,  Md. 

State  Library,  Boston, 


State  Library,  Lan- 
sing. Mich. 

TheCapitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

202  Washington  Street, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

The  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

State  Library,  Concord 
N.H. 

State  Library,  Trenton, 

Albany,  N.Y 


Raleigh.N.C 

TheCapitol,  Bismarck, 
N.Dak. 

State  Library,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Supreme  Court  Buflding, 
Salem,  Oreg. 

State  Library,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

State  House,  Provi- 
dence^. I. 

State  House,  Pierre, 
8.  Dak. 

Nashville,  Tenn 


State  Library,  Austin, 
Tex. 


University  of  Utah,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.... 

34  Elm  Street,  Mont- 
pelier.Vt. 

State  Library,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

State  Library,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

The  Capitol,  Madison, 
Wis. 


Name  of  commission. 


State  department  of  archives  and  history, 

library  extension  division. 
California  State  library. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  traveling  library  commission. 

Connecticut  public  library  committee. 

State  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission. 
State  public  library  commission. 

State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commission. 

Kentucky  library  commission. 
State  library  commission. 

Maryland  public  library  commission. 

Massachusetts  free  public  library  com- 
mission. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  public  library  commission. 

Missouri  library  commission. 

State  public  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Division  of  educational  extension.  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 
North  Carolina  library  commission. 
State  public  library  commission. 

State  board  of  library  oommissiaaers. 

State  library. 

Pennsylvania  free  library  oonunission. 

State  committee  on   libraries,   Rhode 

Island  State  education  department. 
State  free  library  commission. 

Tennessee    department   of    edncatioo, 

division  of  library  extension. 
State  library  and  nistoridU  commission. 

Library  gymnasium  of  State  board  of 
education. 
Do. 

State  free  public  library  commission. 

Vixginia  State  library. 

State  library  commission. 

Wisconsin  tnd  library  commission. 


>Thirty-fiix  States  have  library  commissions,  as  here  indicated. 
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Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Director. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
Atlanta,  Ga 

Urbana,  111 

Boston,  Kass.... 
Albany,  N.Y... 
Brookhm.N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y 

STTMoae,  N.  Y.. 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Do 

PitUbuigh,  Pa- 
Madison,  Wis... 


California  State  Library  School , 

Library  Training  Sdiool  (Carnegie  Library)...., 

University  of  Blinols  Library  School 

Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science 

New  York  State  Library  School 

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Librvy  Science 

Library  Sdiool  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Syracuse  University  Library  Sdiool 

western  Reserve  Library  Sichool  (Western  Re- 
serve Universitjr). 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Tiafaiinff  School  for  Oiildren's  LIbiBrlans  (Caiw 
negie  Library),  Schenlev  Park. 

Wisconsin  Library  Sdiool  (Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  and  the  University  of  Wis- 


James  L.  OOlis,  director. 

Mrs.  Perdval  Sneed,  priDci- 
paL 

Phineas  L.  Windsor,  di- 
rector. 

June  R.  Donnelly,  diroctor. 

James  I.  Wver,  Jr.,  director. 

Edward  T.  Stevens,  director. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  prind- 

E.  E.'  Spernr,  director. 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  director. 


Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  direetor. 

Matthew   S.   Dudgeon,    di- 
rector. 
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Table  1,— Summary  of  staHttics  of  public  and  aociety  libraries  reporting  5,000  volumes 

ofwi  over  in  191S. 

BOOKS,  ADDITIONS,  CARDS  IN  FORCE 


Libra- 
ries 

Branch 
libra- 
ries. 

Vohunes. 

Vohunes  added 
during  past  year. 

Borrowers'  cards 
in  force. 

States. 

Libra- 
ries 

Volumes. 

Libra- 
ries 

Number 
of  cards. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

United  States 

1,844 

1,662 

50,031,382 

1,702 

3,063,870 

1,282 

7,209,600 

North  Atlantic  Divisico 

954 

566 

98 

74 

152 

1,031 

259 

44 

31 

287 

24,627,921 
13,576,414 
6,430,731 
1,933,649 
3,462,667 

897 

518 

79 

68 

140 

1,429,193 
866,401 
278,540 
116, 9M 
372,772 

639 

452 

38 

42 

111 

3,340,815 

North  Central  Division 

2,469,897 

Bouth  Atlantic  Division 

251,549 

327,285 

W4wt4m  Division 

820,144 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

54 
52 
29 

288 
44 
84 

214 
58 

131 

91 

61 

112 

61 

66 

81 

62 

27 

6 

8 

18 

33 

5 
18 
37 
7 
6 
10 
5 
8 
3 

12 
8 

13 
3 
5 

21 
6 
7 

14 
4 

23 
2 
5 
3 
2 
4 
10 
10 
75 

9 

7 

6 

154 

5 

35 

112 

42 

661 

80 

12 

48 

37 

19 

20 

22 

15 

2 

1 

1 

2 

20* 

19 
2 

2* 

1 

9 
10 
4 

1 
5 
2 

2 
2 
7 

i" 

ii' 

21 
235 

700,437 

767,429 

400,062 

7,380,024 

884,181 

1,615,900 

7,842,621 

1,409,177 

3,728,070 

2,625,623 

1,025,308 

3,168,766 

1,379,197 

1,240,534 

925,000 

1,004,123 

1,128,240 

72  928 

83,866 

370,634 

552,188 

173,661 
929>146 
4,446,255 
178,628 
140,813 
183,266 
134,063 
206,070 
38,837 

392,998 
363,106 
202,943 
120,000 
254,687 
343,032 
167, 147 
89,737 

235,216 
91,196 

453,407 
15,700 
50,364 
74,925 
78,525 
59,106 

382,037 

322,025 
1,700,166 

51 
61 
29 

275 
41 
79 

202 
52 

117 

86 
60 
99 
49 
54 
29 
58 
24 
5 
6 
18 
30 

4 
14 
29 
5 
5 
8 
6 
6 
3 

11 
7 

12 
2 
5 

19 
5 
7 

11 
4 

21 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 

10 
8 

71 

31,446 

25,535 

24,741 

273,520 

37,393 

82,295 

634,028 

114,610 

206,625 

201,245 
74,582 

155,252 
92,961 
80,542 
72,386 
65,199 
73,361 
4,471 
2,603 
17,892 
25,707 

4,792 
38,679 
194,980 
6,626 
9,244 
6,117 
2,972 
12,531 
3,609 

29,259 
15,300 
14,820 
5,800 
10,041 
24,004 
9,291 
8,449 

14,622 

3,687 

26,261 

1,744 

2,646 

9,116 

4,647 

12,145 

60,496 

37,761 

199,840 

37 
39 
18 

189 
35 
65 

134 
44 
78 

70 
53 
89 
51 
49 
22 
54 
18 
4 
4 
15 
23 

2 
7 

6 
4 
3 
8 
2 
5 
2 

5 
6 
7 
2 
1 
14 
2 
6 

11 
4 
16 

78,752 

New  Hampshire 

73,093 

Vermont 

43,878 

Massachusetts 

693,365 

Rhodelsland 

80,641 

Connecticut 

168,549 

New  York 

1,238,305 

New  Jersey 

370,997 

Pwuisylvania 

593,238 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio        

526,718 

Indiana 

227,344 

Ulinois    

483,783 

Michigan 

250,338 

Wisconshi 

251,961 

M*nTi#i?|ftt*.  .                          

178,235 

Iowa 

200,850 

Missouri 

175,859 
8,867 
10,078 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

78,404 

Kansas 

77,451 
15,342 

Bouth  Atiantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland             ., 

63,301 
47,487 
12,980 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Wfl«tv«rjr*nM      

21,529 

North  Car(dina 

19,352 
2,406 

Ronth  f!Mt>?tna 

Qeorgia 

70,215 
8,038 

70,350 

70,779 

26,286 

829 

Florida 

South  Central  DivisioD: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

T^iOti^si^nA 

23,017 
93,390 
5,266 

Texas 

Arkansm 

Oklahoma 

87,360 

115,402 

8,996 

72,742 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

CoIoradoT 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

3 
2 
2 
2 
8 
6 
58 

6,149 

Utah    

29,454 
3,735 
11,651 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

116,858 

Oreeon    

66,710 
390,448 

nfJffnmfA 
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Tablb  2. — Summary  of  statistica  of  ptiblic  and  society  libraries  reporting  SfiOO  volume 

and  over  in  191$. 


BOOKS  ISSUED,  VISITORS  TO  BEADINQ  ROOM,  LIBRARY  EMPLOYEES. 


States. 


Books  issued 

for  use  outside 

library. 


Li- 
bra- 
ries 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


Volumes 
issued. 


Boolcs  issued 
for  Juvenile  use. 


Lt 
bra* 
ries 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


Volumes 
issued. 


Visitors  to  read- 
ing room. 


Li- 
bra- 
ries 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


Visitors. 


Paid  library 
employees. 


LI- 

bltlr 

ries 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 


BoUdlnr 
force,  jam- 
tors^  etc 


Li- 
bra- 
rios 
re- 


Kam- 
berof 

ploy- 


10 


11 


United  States. 


1,387 


97,718,290 


26,600,919 


503 


19,986,390 


1,C77 


10,878 


1,135 


2,530 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


729 
452 
41 
48 
117 


48,069,180 
32,687,908 
3,047,127 
3,000,018 
10,913,106 


418 

349 

20 

32 

79 


13,799,609 

8,880,880 

502,818 

908,556 

2,509,056 


235 

181 

18 

18 

51 


8,645,066 

6,667,299 

828,206 

670,045 

3,176,754 


867 
523 
82 
62 
143 


5,375 

3,185 

887 

312 

1,119 


44 
42 
23 

236 
30 
73 

147 
44 
84 


959,703 

990,984 

601,302 

11,070,888 

2,901,486 
18,849,045 
4,947,149 
6,845,714 

7,058,306 

2,653,795 

6,683,122 

3,451,108 

3,364,523 

2,590,496 

2,095,683 

2,946,641 

86,808 

109,960 

765,285 

882,239 

247,664 
852,580 
791,473 
111,584 
180, 140 
161,031 
69,092 
501,061 
132,502 

974,491 
407,427 
232,546 

36,000 
380,591 
699,484 

50,661 
219,718 

623,725 

63,885 

1,029,405 

32,368 

92,259 

248,202 

41,000 

76,493 

1,760,598 

1,203,848 

5,841,323 


19 
17 
16 

10$ 
14 
57 

101 
34 
52 

52 
40 
73 
28 
45 
22 
35 
13 
2 
4 

14 
21 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
1 

3 
6 
5 
1 
1 

11 
1 
4 

7 
3 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
5 
40 


109,151 
117,438 
146,214 

1,917,711 
121,642 
716,413 

7,613,922 
797,223 

2,259,895 

1,976,701 

1,010,639 

1,044,464 

785,692 

1,093,861 

777,775 

643,226 

1,044,387 

16,608 

28,652 

249,673 

209,302 

67,860 
20,300 
215,737 
13,878 
34,292 
22,278 
11,261 
93,202 
2i,015 

352,176 
150,693 
50,346 
12,000 
119,125 
178,450 
100 
45,666 

145,438 

26,470 

79,806 

6,064 

12,504 

75,737 

18,160 

23,633 

636,805 

528,174 

956,265 


175,523 

126,343 

24,719 

259,469 

73,811 

284,181 

2,735,453 

602,016 

4,363,571 

2,190,427 
327,193 

1,407,784 
826,892 
328,661 
413,669 
366,412 
119,891 
9,094 
128,071 
298,600 
250,625 


35,024 

320,713 

80,394 


172,348 

18,823 

200,904 


32,317 
278,225 
93,462 
10,000 
137,383 
61,493 
43,500 
13,665 

63,799 

19,000 
174,220 

20,346 

154,185 

437,672 

6,000 

112,201 

1,202,742 

16,000 
969,589 


-48 
52 
26 

270 
43 
76 

189 
55 

108 

85 
59 
107 
50 
54 
27 
69 
20 
6 
8 
18 


112 
114 
56 

1,491 
151 
252 

2,006 
363 
830 

886 

231 

601 

341 

238 

184 

200 

325 

13 

20 

50 

84 

23 

158 

590 

26 

17 

21 

0 

35 

8 

81 
55 
29 

7 
47 
65 

6 


46 
7 

82 
3 
9 

20 
5 

10 
175 
100 


569 
3S4 

40 
46 
96 


1,221 

7» 

216 

94 

240 


86 
20 

193 
21 
56 

105 
40 
62 


41 

99 
21 

949 
45 
83 

401 
88 

154 

165 

70 

149 

n 

88 

33 
60 
85 
2 
8 
20 
23 

8 
33 

141 
6 
8 

11 
6 
10 

4 

23 
11 

9 

8 
18 
20 

2 

8 

12 

5 
15 

2 

8 

4 

3 

2 
39 
19 
136 
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Table  Z.^Swnmary  of  statistics  of  ptiblic  and  society  libraries  reporting  6,000  volumes 

ofiii  over  in  191S. 

CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  USE  OP  BOOKS  AND  OCCUPANCY  OP  BUILDmo. 


Free 

or  otherwise. 

Library  building. 

States. 

Free. 

Free 
forref- 
enoe. 

Sub- 
scrip- 
tion or 
mem- 
ber- 
ship. 

Sub- 
scrip. 

ti<mor 
mem- 
ber- 
ship, 

freefor 
refer- 
ence. 

Un- 
dassi- 
iied. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Fur- 
nished 
free. 

Not 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

1,446 

HI 

63 

98 

136 

1,341 

102 

416 

85 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Divhion 

Western  Division 

740 
482 
45 
56 
123 

41 
50 
27 

251 
34 
68 

151 
43 
75 

74 
57 
95 
54 
51 
25 
56 
15 
5 
7 
17 
26 

2 
6 
10 

i 

9 
2 
7 

1 

11 
5 
8 
2 
3 

18 
2 

•7 

14 
4 

14 
2 
5 
3 
2 
3 

10 
6 

60 

67 
24 
19 

1 
10 

1 

i* 

11 

3 
4 

31 
3 
14 

4 

36 
15 
6 

4 
3 

4 
1 

8* 

3 
3 
10 
1 
6 

0 

59 
19 
8 
7 
5 

4 
1 
1 
8 
3 
6 
7 
11 
18 

3 

63 
26 
20 
6 
12 

4 

io' 

1 

3 
26 

1 
18 

4 

4 

7 

........ 

1 
2 
8 

636 
420 
36 
47 
102 

41 
46 
23 

303 
36 
64 

119 
43 
73 

66 
52 
77 
47 
44 
21 
52 
14 
3 
6 
13 
26 

1 
7 
8 
4 
3 
7 
3 
6 
3 

7 
5 
6 
1 
3 
17 
3 
6 

11 
8 

13 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
8 
4 

53 

63 
15 
8 
4 
13 

316 
106 
43 
18 
34 

40 
2S 
12 
6 
3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Mft^n<^... . 

5 

i' 

15 
7 
8 

16 
7 
9 

3 
3 
4 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i* 

1 

7* 

4 

6 

4 

62 

11 

17 

66 

7 

39 

30 
5 

34 

11 
9 
7 
6 

10 
3 
8 
4 
6 

3 
9 
31 
2 
3 
3 

4 

New  Hftrnpshire 

Vermont 

1 

Massachusetts 

g 

Rhode  Island. 

f-onn'WtV'nt 

New  York. 

14 

New  Jersey 

2 

n 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio. 

3 

Indiana 

2 

Illinois 

8 
3 

1 
4 
3 
3 

1 

3 
3 

1 

i' 

3 

4 
3 

i* 

1 

5 

7 

Michigan 

I 

2 

MinriAsota...     . 

2 

Iowa 

3 

Missouri 

2 

North  Dakota 

I 

South  Dakota 

1 

Nflhrnsirii. . , 

1 
3 

is* 

1 

Kansa*t 

1 
8 

1 

3 

3 
3 

2 

7* 

8 
8 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

1 

Maryland 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

Virgtnift 

6 
1 

W«st  Virginia 

North  C^olina 

1 

} 

1 

1 
3 
3 
1 

i' 

i* 

i" 

i* 

1 

i* 

2 
1 

South  Carolina 

1 

2 

Georgia. 

i' 

1 
1 

i' 

i* 

3 

1 

3 
3 
5 
1 
3 
3 
3 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

2 

TftnnAs^i^ ^,, 

Alabama . 

3 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

Texas 

1 

Arkansas  ....  . 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 
Montana.......  . 

3 

1 
8 

Wyoming.... 

Colorador. 

1 

3 

6 

2 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

i' 

1 

Utah 

Nevada. 

Idaho 

1 

ii* 

1 
3 
6 
12 

1 

Washington " 

Oregon 

3 

6 

2* 

1 
3 

1 
5 

Calfiomia. 
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Tablb  4. — Summary  of  UatitticB  of  jmblie  and  $ociety  libranes  reporting  5,000  vohtmti 

and  over  in  191S, 

CONTROL  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


Control. 

Classification. 

States. 

«i 

1 

OQ 

, 

1 

1! 

u 
o 

i 

1 

J 

1 

f 

i 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

United  States 

41 

119 

82 

641 

864 

647 

1,555 

64 

28 

62 

7 

12S 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

2 

7 

29 

1 

2 

83 
80 
11 
15 
21 

18 
2 
2 

"*i6' 

145 

857 

18 

82 

89 

298 
56 
2 

**"8' 

458 
105 
88 
26 
22 

822 
502 
52 
56 
123 

41 
12 
7 
1 
3 

12 
7 
4 
2 
8 

25 
14 
18 
2 
8 

4 
1 
3 

50 

SO 

u 
u 

at 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

2 
14 

2 

1 
...... 

...... 

8 
2 

13 
10 

3 
28 

8 
12 
42 
18 
16 

39 
47 
60 
46 
45 
20 
46 
11 

13 
22 

12 
83 
11 
152 
6 
21 
84 
16 
18 

12 
5 

23 
3 

**  *8* 
6 

8 

25 
8 
14 
97 
82 
48 
124 
20 
90 

33 
5 

20 

11 
7 
4 
4 

14 
1 
1 
2 
3 

14 

8 
3 

50 
51 
28 

1252 
40 
77 
170 
53 

>101 

75 
58 
98 
59 
52 
25 
57 
19 
5 
7 

16 
81 

2 
10 
•8 
4 
4 
9 
5 
7 
3 

9 
7 
9 
2 
2 
18 
3 
6 

12 
3 

15 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 

10 
8 

61 

1 

1 

f 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

1 
2 

Massachusetts 

15 
2 
2 

13 

1 
6 

2 

8 
1 
2 
2 

4 

12 

Rhode  Tfland . 

1 

Connecticut 

2 

New  York 

13 

16 

New  Jersey 

4 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

2 
1 
1 

4 
8 

8 
3 

1 
1 

11 
7 

Indiana 

2 

Illinois 

1 

1 

...... 

3 
2 

5 

g 

Michlcan 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 
8 

1 

2 

Minnesota 

2 

Iowa 

1 
3 

1 

Missouri 

2 

North  Dakota. 

1 

South  Dakota. 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

Kimpfw 

2 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 



2 

Maryland 

1 

11 

11 

2 
2 



18 

2 

2 

District  of  Columbia. 

28 

1 

7 

Virginia 

...... 

I 

West  Virginia 

1 

North  Carolina. 

...... 

1 


1 
2 
2 
2 

3 

4 
7 
1 
3 
6 
2 

1 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

1 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

::::::  ::i 

1 

AlfthMnft 

2 

2 

M*?fi«t*«pp*  

1 

Louisiana 

1 

a 

Texas 

2 

Arkansas 

2 

Oklahoma 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

**'2' 
6 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Colorado 

12 
46 

1 

1 

2 

5 

New  Mexico 

Arlsona 

•  ••j* 

1 

Utah 

1 

Nevada 

Idaho 

1 

Washington 

Oregon 

'"e" 

5 
8 

2 

nsuifomfa 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1  Includes  1  music  and  1  art  library.  <  Includes  1  masonic  and  1  oommerolal  library. 

I  Includes  1  educational  library. 
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Tablb  b.Summary  of  statistics  of  public  and  soddy  Kbraries  reporting  5^000  volumes 

and  over  in  191S. 

DMTBIBUTION  OP  BOOKS  AND  PUBLIC  TAXATION. 


Distribution  of  books  to 
public  outside  of  city. 

Distribution  of  sections 
of  library  to  schools. 

port  of  library. 

States. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porthig 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 

no 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries not 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porthig 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
no 

Libra- 
ries not 
report- 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
tax. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porthig 
no  tax. 

Librae 
riesnot 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

United  States 

1,140 

455 

349 

983 

641 

331 

666 

536 

612 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Booth  AtlanUc  Division 

Sonth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

506 
443 
38 
44 

109 

369 
90 
36 
34 
36 

179 

33 

34 

6 

7 

496 

353 

19 

84 

81 

837 
166 
56 

86 

56 

131 
48 
33 

4 
16 

188 

866 

5 

17 

90 

348 
76 
61 
35 
36 

418 
134 
83 
33 
86 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

If  ftfnA 

33 
33 
36 

113 
33 
45 

133 
40 
73 

69 
55 
80 
48 
46 
33 
54 
13 
4 
6 
17 
38 

3 
8 
5 
4 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 

7 
3 

8 
1 
3 
13 
3 
7 

11 
4 

14 
1 
5 
3 
1 
3 
9 
6 

54 

17 
10 
1 

80 
11 
19 
65 
18 
39 

14 
5 

38 

11 
8 
7 
7 

11 
1 
3 
1 
5 

3 

8 
17 
1 
3 
3 
1 

i' 

3 

4 
5 
3 
8 
6 
3 

\ 

3 
86 
11 
30 
37 

30* 

8 

1 
0 
3 
7 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
3 
15 
3 

i' 

1 
3 

3 
1 

2 

39 
43 
33 
206 
19 
45 
/       64 
83 
37 

50 
49 
60 
43 
43 
18 
45 
11 

\ 

9 
18 

3 
3 
3 

1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

7 

4 
6 
1 
1 
13 

30 
7 
8 
49 
15 
83 
114 
19 
67 

80 
11 
43 
14 
7 
10 
13 
15 
2 
3 
7 
13 

3 
13 
33 
3 
3 
5 

\ 

2 

4 

3 
7 
3 

4 
8 
5 
3 

7 

1 

13 

3* 

1 
3 

1 

2 

6 

21 

5 
3 

4 
33 
10 

6 
36 

7 
37 

11 

1 
9 
5 
7 
3 
5 
1 

2 

3 
3 

1 
3 

12 

4 

2* 

'"""2 

9 
20 
11 
35 
1 
9 
64 
29 
10 

64 
51 
73 
35 
30 
30 
51 
9 
8 
4 
15 
33 

........ 

3* 

i* 

1 

16 
13 
9 
93 
37 
41 
63 
13 

39 

New  Hampshire 

30 

Vermont.! 

9 

Massachusetts 

160 

Rhode  Island 

16 

Connecticut 

34 

New  York 

87 

New  Jersey 

17 

Pennsylvania 

46 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

18 

Indiana 

S 

nifaiols 

36 

Michigan               .    ..  . 

15 

34 

M*nnA«>ta 

Ibwa 

M*?i^"»i 

10 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

South  Atlantic  Divisira: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

10 

District  of  Columbia 

VlrginMi,     , 

West  Virginia 

North  CaroUna 

South  Carolina 

Oeoreia 

Fk>rida.  .           

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 
1 

4 
3 

TflnnflsKi. 

Alabama.           

Mississippi 

Texas 

1 

6 

Ar1rH.n.<i^<i 

Oklahoma 

3 

7 

2 
10 
1 
2 
3 

1 

i* 

i' 

1 

i* 

if 

5 

13 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 

1 

7 

4 

50 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

3 

1 

Wyomine 

coWo!:::::. :::.::::: 

9 
1 

10 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
19 

Nevada 

Idaho 

1 

3* 

3 

3 
7 
4 
43 

2 

Washington .        ... 

3 

Oregon 

5 

California 

14 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  statistica  of  public  and  society  libraries  reporting  5,000  volume» 

arid  over  in  191S. 

VALUE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY;  BUILDING  AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS. 


Cost  of  buildings. 

Value  of  buildings 

Amount  received 

Permanent  endow- 

States. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

Cost. 

Llbrap 
ries  re- 
porting. 

Value. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

Amount. 

Libra- 
ries re- 

Amount. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

United  States.... 

1,032 

174,542,960 

875 

$109,717,908 

45 

1584,838 

482 

137,014,838 

North  AtlanUc  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  ^llfintic  Division 

481 
381 
28 
44 
98 

41,488,598 
18,188,947 
8,621.712 
2,325,719 
3,917,984 

419 

321 

23 

38 

74 

73,254,928 

24,882,916 

1,358,100 

3,676,245 

6,545,719 

27 
12 

216,370 
193,594 

391 
68 

6 
10 

7 

26,066,824 
8,184.744 
1,232,888 

South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

2 

4 

2,700 
172,174 

1,311,000 
219,912 

North  AUantic  Division: 
Ifftine 

ZS 
36 
17 
154 
14 
47 
88 
33 
57 

61 
47 
69 
40 
40 
19 
50 
12 
3 
5 
10 
25 

990,220 

1,448,407 

515,350 

10,133,014 

663,494 

1,884,211 

14,792,987 

2.065,931 

8,994,984 

3,029,964 

1,439,187 

4,664,873 

1,432,549 

1,837,907 

734,000 

1,654,300 

2,543,348 

32,500 

82,500 

216,000 

521,819 

25 
29 
18 
120 
16 
35 
97 
30 
49 

57 
37 

S? 

32 
16 
40 
10 
3 
4 
11 
17 

829,300 
1,284,647 
616,290 
11,391,584 
1,063,646 
1,971,000 
42,568,757 
2,787,468 
6,824,252 

4,440.rj03 

1,924,900 
5,891.(100 
1,833.800 

l,83,r()00 

1,087,(100 

2,250.750 

3,8i;7.013 

Kf.  100 

'.Mt,  100 
•in:5,rj00 
.}1'M»50 

2 

1 

1,160 
50 

26 
29 
17 
150 

9 
44 
58 

9 
40 

13 

4 
18 
7 
11 
4 
6 
3 
1 

700,007 

New  Hampshire... 
Vermont 

498,919 
642,670 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

10 
5 
2 

180,909 
2,904 
1,937 

6,703,252 

677,848 

l,729,n8 

12,642,216 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

4 
3 

3 

10,980 
18,430 

1,661 

286,475 
2,306,719 

257,446 

Tndlana 

33,000 

Illinois 

4 

71,546 

0,809.949 

Minhlf^n 

391,500 

Wisconsin 

294,' 474 

MinnAMkha. 

41,500 
313,750 

Iowa 

3 

1 

10,658 
34,729 

Missouri 

40,000 

North  DftkotA 

l,fflO 

South  Dakota 

NphrAflVft 

ITftnjiftjf 

South  A  tIanUc  Division: 
Delaware 

1 

75,000 

1 

1 
8 

1,876 
220,000 

Maryland 

Dismct  of  Columbia 

5 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 
5 
2 

7 
4 
6 
1 
3 
16 
1 
6 

10 
3 
11 

1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 
4 
51 

1,228,087 
6,762,000 
58,000 
97,180 
172,945 
22,500 
216,000 
65,000 

750,425 
267,250 
118,000 

30,000 
362,858 
556,186 

35,000 
197,000 

336,500 
80,000 
531,000 
10,000 
133,000 
110,000 
85,000 
35,000 
753,172 
540,000 
1,304,312 

5 
1 

1 
3 
4 
3 
5 
1 

3 
4 
5 
1 
3 

15 
1 
6 

6 
3 
0 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
3 
35 

43,600 
417,000 

60,000 
163,000 
145,000 

68,000 
311,500 
150,000 

808,293 
658,500 
140,000 

40,000 

573,060 

1,219,117 

50,000 
287,266 

315,000 

105,000 

753,000 

35,000 

168,000 

155,000 

05,000 

63,000 

1,471,758 

1,047,180 

2,338,781 

1,008,338 

Virginia 

7 

1,000 

W«tVirghiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3,02S 
826,000 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

1 

200 

6;o66 

Alabama 

10,000 

Ulfffflssfppf   .    .      . 

T'Ouisiaiia    . . 

2 
4 

317,000 

Texas 

068,000 

Arkansas 

Oklaho»na 

1 

2,500 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

Wyoming 

1 
3 

80,300 

Colorado 

1 

80,000 

17,600 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada            

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

1 
1 

1 

18,000 

72,834 

1,340 

1 
2 

115, 196 

California 

6,816 
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Table  l,-— Summary  of  aUUistics  of  public  and  society  ltbrarie$  reporting  1,000  volumes 

and  over  in  191S. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE. 


Number  of  libraries  containing— 

StotM. 

500,000 

volumes 
and 
over. 

300,000 

to 

400,990 

volumes. 

100,000 

to 

290,999 

volumes. 

99,999 
volumes. 

25^000 

49,999 
volumes. 

lOjOOO 

24,990 
volumes. 

5,000 

to 

9,999 

volumes. 

1,000 

to 

4,999 

volumea. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

ft 

« 

7 

8 

• 

United  States 

5 

9 

«8 

108 

210 

550 

882 

2,188 

North  Athmtio  Diviskm 

North  Central  DivisJon 

Boath  Atlantio  Division. 

Booth  Central  Division. 

3 
2 

1 

4 
4 

1 

31 
17 
9 
6 
0 

55 

23 
15 
5 
10 

101 
64 
21 
13 
17 

800 
184 
23 
18 
61 

481 
292 
28 
33 
88 

1,058 
888 

98 
98 

Western  Division 

257 

Maim ... 

2 

1 

.     1 

19 
8 
3 

14 
4 
8 

6 
2 
6 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 

1 
4 
2 
33 
« 
7 
24 
12 
12 

11 
8 

13 
8 

7 
2 

10 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

24 
10 

0 
102 

8 
23 
87 
15 
42 

29 
19 
29 
18 
18 
8 
17 

I 

2 
8 
12 

27 
38 
17 
124 
28 
48 
07 
25 
81 

48 
81 
80 
83 
80 
18 
83 
10 
8 
5 
11 
17 

8 
8 
6 
8 

107 

New  Hampshire 

1 

148 

Vermont 

99 

Ma^tsachusettff 

1 

9 

1 
3 
0 
2 

1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
8 
1 
2 

198 

Rhode  Island 

28 

Connecticut 

98 

New  Yorlc 

1 

3 

244 

New  Jersey 

87 

2 

1 

94 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

1 

57 

Indiana.. . r, , , 

58 

Tllfi^Aif 

1 

2 

108 

Uinhi^Ti    .    

68 

88 

\rinTw>t«M>ta 

87 

Iowa 

88 

Ifljpj^OnH.   ..           

1 

28 

North  Dakota. 

18 

Soath  Dakota 

17 

NAhnv^Vft 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
6 

1 
1 

\ 

2 


49 

Kansas 

54 

Soath  Atlantio  Diviskm: 
Delaware 

4 

Uaryland .               

1 

1 
8 

8 

? 

2 

5 
9 
2 
2 
5 

7 

District  of  Colombia 

1 

7 

Virginia 

14 

W«rtV»rKinia 

4 

Nflrth  CftrolinA 

4 

8 
6 
2 

6 
1 

7 

1 

19 

Sonth  Carolina 

.  I. .; 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

1 

7 

Georgia 



22 

pSSSa  ::::::;::::::::: 

9 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentuclcy   

2 

1 

4 
8 
8 

2 

8 
1 
2 

8 
2 
9 

18 

Tennessee. 

2 

10 

Alabama     

18 

Mississippi 

1 
2 

8 

Louisiana 

1 

7 

Texas 

\ 

1 
2 

13 
2 

4 

6 
1 

10 
2 
2 

22 

Arkansas             ... 

1 

4 

Oklahoma     X    

18 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 
1 

8 

Wyoming          .  .  .  r  - 

11 

Colorado         

1 

8 

24 

New  Mexfeo             .  . 

8 

Arizona         

8 
2 

1 
8 
3 
2 
20 

Utah                       .  . 

1 

9 

Nevada          

1 

2 

Idaho 

i 

8 
5 
89 

10 

Washington. 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
4 

1 
1 

• 

27 

Oregon "     

21 

California 

141 

91091*'— 15 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  statistics  of  school  libraries  reporting  5,000  voltanes  and  over 

in  1913, 


BOOKS,  ADDITIONS,  CARDS  IN  FORCE. 


Stfttes. 


Libraries 

report- 

mg. 


Branch 
libraries. 


yotnmes. 


Volumes  added  dur- 
ing past  year. 


Libraries 

report- 

mg. 


Votuxnes. 


Borrowers'  cards  In 
force. 


Ubrarles 
report' 


Number  of 
oards. 


I  United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Diyiaion. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Michigan.; 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

K<>"ifflg 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

WestVIrgbiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Camomia 


1,006 


309 
378 
125 
96 
97 


8 

7 

5 

66 

7 

19 

112 

18 

78 

69 
36 
64 
28 
36 
31 
34 
36 
6 
11 
13 
24 

2 
28 
15 
21 

7 
15 
14 
19 

4 

17 
19 
13 
9 
10 
16 
4 
8 


754 


25,061,553 


846 


1,323,213 


671 
112 

20 
9 

42 


11,343,223 
8»  164,503 
2,302,968 
1,286,870 
1,083,999 


260 


100 
75 


512,315 
517,145 
78,664 
50,199 
164,900 


1 

6 

526 

6 

31 

29 
17 
21 
5 

a 

11 
1 

15 
8 
2 
4 
2 


26 


202,121 
207,284 
144,622 

2,514, 166 
289,710 

1,402,762 

3,856,145 
781,847 

1,854,567 

1,429,182 
668,785 

1,793,289 
770,264 
623,963 
504,860 
638,190 
022,022 
99,929 
110,624 
280,513 
422,862 

16,204 
584,517 
407,632 
463,446 

88,944 
267, 719 
200,097 
228,301 

46,008 

220,814 

260,631 

157,311 

09,508 

141,485 

259,470 

55,000 

83,651 

45,340 
32,000 
289,526 
36,286 
26,571 
87,844 
24,555 
46,070 
189,266 
103,720 
1,102,821 


7 

6 

4 

43 

7 

15 

07 

16 

65 

45 
33 
58 
25 
31 
30 
28 
31 
6 
10 
13 
18 

2 
22 
11 
16 

6 
13 
13 
15 

2 

14 
13 
10 

7 
8 
16 

1 
6 

3 

1 

13 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
10 
4 
30 


0,364 
7,072 
3,640 

03,420 
0,520 

44,441 
248,213 

23,436 

n,201 

54,163 

24,637 

228,069 

36,043 

16,637 

31,332 

33,103 

38,832 

7,176 

8,160 

14,110 

23,074 

1,384 
24,088 
12,446 
11,537 
2,564 
0,156 
5,221 
8,384 
3,874 

7,544 
7,137 
5,472 
5,386 
6,375 
14,896 
500 
3,880 

3,065 

2,000 

18,124 

2,013 

2,405 

6,473 

1,875 

1,035 

13,889 

10,567 

102,554 


357 


115 
137 
48 
20 


009,275 


714,630 
132,670 
24,683 
15,206 
22,008 


4,372 

100 

450 

10,143 

1,300 

009 

672,886 

6,900 

17,5S8 

ao,S3S 

7,931 

11,646 

11.S73 

8,601 

13,813 

6,171 

6,707 

1,366 

1,200 

150 

2,104 

1,300 
5,212 
1,061 
2,036 
1,400 
4,492 
3,410 
3,106 
746 

1,422 
1,086 
3,540 
2,009 
3,025 
8,823 
06 
230 

230 

400 

3,166 

430 


3,470 
1,016 
13,287 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  itatistics  of  school  libraries  reporting  5^000  volumes  and  over 

in  191S. 

BOOKS  ISSUED,  VISITORS  TO  READINQ  ROOM,  LIBRARY  EMPLOYEES. 


Books  issued  for 

use  outside 

library. 

Books  issued  for 
Juvenile  use. 

Visitors  to 
reading  room. 

Paid  library 
employees. 

BuUding 
force.  Jani- 
tors, etc. 

Stetfls. 

■a 

1^^ 

II 

> 

00 

u  9 

3^ 

w 
o 

> 

n 

U  Q 

3^ 

1 
I 

3 

It 

5z;§ 

■a 
«  to 

uM 

est* 

u  o 

3** 

^5 
jz;i 

1 

8 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11     . 

■■  ■  ■ ' 
United  SUtoB...*w.. 

386 

13,612,778 

70 

9,213,688 

05 

3,025,428 

094 

2,670 

227 

346 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

141 
132 
46 
34 
33 

10,503,458 

2,083,733 

227,850 

269,683 

528,045 

21 
30 
7 
9 
8 

8,758,634 

431,260 

5,609 

15,462 

2,533 

35 

26 

23 

6 

6 

1,337,360 
1,157,993 

270,524 
63,747 

205,804 

223 

249 

91 

61 

70 

958 
951 
260 
152 
249 

62 
76 
40 
28 
21 

94 
116 
66 
44 
28 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

5 
3 
3 
17 
3 
5 
66 
10 
29 

22 
13 
23 
13 
10 
14 
15 
12 
3 
1 
2 
4 

1 
9 
5 
9 
3 
9 
7 
3 

29,314 

14,036 

15,455 

228,183 

32,781 

36,680 

9,815,872 

104,158 

226,979 

625,700 

262,539 

352,921 

230,133 

166,191 

160,958 

105,976 

132,213 

22,564 

3,697 

4,634 

7,207 

7,280 
20,038 
14,008 
46,220 
32,350 
42,777 
37,893 
27,293 

1 

10,000 

7 
6 
6 
31 
6 
15 
78 
12 
65 

38 
22 
44 
21 
19 
21 
21 
20 
6 
9 
11 
18 

2 
16 

7 
20 

6 
12 
13 
14 

2 

8 
11 
8 
6 
5 
14 
4 
6 

3 
1 

10 
3 
2 
5 
1 
3 
9 
3 

30 

16 
27 
12 

272 
19 
80 

319 
62 

151 

147 
71 
227 
132 
60 
68 
64 
74 
16 
27 
34 
61 

4 

69 
31 
67 
16 
34 
20 
36 
4 

14 
32 
19 
13 
11 
45 
8 
10 

11 
4 

28 
6 
4 

13 
3 
6 

31 

13 
130 

1 
2 
3 
8 
3 
6 

16 
6 

19 

'I 

11 
6 
3 
4 

12 
6 

1 
3 
4 
6 

1 
6 
4 
12 
1 
6 
6 
6 

1 

New  Hampshire 

2 

Vermont 

1 
1 

6,000 
11,917 

3 

Va'WMJ^^rwett*-  t  ^ .  t  -  - .  - 

14 

Rhode  Island 

6 

Connecticut 

1 

11 
4 
6 

4 

4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
8 
8 

3,406 

8,714,276 

27,205 

13,747 

299,734 
12,576 

9,271 
43,261 
28,460 

7,845 
22,527 

6,300 

1 

24 

4 

3 

5 
3 
7 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

6,795 

1,247,158 

16,740 

40,750 

265,400 
52,917 

311,464 

312,919 
28,218 
49,624 
16,080 
3,757 

118,614 

9 

New  York 

23 

New  Jersey 

7 

Penn^ylvaiila 

29 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

20 

7 

Illinois    

26 

Michigan 

6 

W  isoonsin 

3 

Minnesota 

6 

Iowa 

16 

Missouri 

16 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

1,777 

6 

Nebraska 

4 

KansAif , 

7 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware , 

1 
2 

3,600 
349 

1 

District  of  Columhia .' '. 

4 
3 

4 
3 
2 
2 
5 

46,147 

7,190 

117,658 

6,300 

1,000 

13,292 

79,937 

17 
10 

Virginia 

18 

WestVlTKinla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonria 

1 
1 
2 

125 

25 

1,700 

1 
7 
5 
7 

FlSri§a 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky.. 

4 
6 
3 
5 

4 
7 
1 

4 

1 

1 
6 
1 
1 
2 

70,903 
24,653 
20,565 
28,839 
25,733 
75,914 
4,050 
19,026 

5,000 
100 

44,282 
4,284 
2,500 

25,982 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

8,788 
100 
7,452 
1,000 
1,700 

3 
6 
6 
3 

1 
6 
2 
2 

1 

4 

Tenneswee. , 

3 
2 

7,500 
21,960 

7 

Aiftbftma. 

12 

Mississippi 

5 

Louisiana       • .  ■ 

1 

Texas 

9 

Arkansas.  . . 

3 

Oklahoma 

2 

1,442 

1 

24,278 

3 

Western  Division: 

Montanft 

1 

Wyoming.           

Colorado 

3 

145,804 

5 
2 

6 

New  Mexico 

2 

Aritona 

TTtfth 

1 

1,433 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Nevada 

1 

T'laho                  .  .    . 

1 

4 

15,000 

35,636 

20,820 

374,441 

.       ...1 

1 

1 

100 

Oregon 

CW^rnia 

1 
9 

1 

1 

1,000 

2 

60,000 

13 
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Table  12.— Nummary  of  statistics  of  school  libraries  reporting  5,000  volumes  and  over 

in  1913, 

CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  OCCUPANCY  OF  BUILDING. 


Fiw 

» or  otherwise. 

Library  building. 

States. 

1 

1 

u 

0 
d 

i 

1 

D 

1 

i 

1 

! 

I 

8 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

It 

United  States 

181 

11 

eo 

97 

260 

366 

21 

290 

4 

632 

179 

North  Atlantic  Dlvblon 

North  Central  Division 

South  AUanUc  Division .... 

South  Central  Division 

Western  DivM)n 

55 
73 
13 
17 
23 

6 

2 

2 

...... 

13 
25 
17 
9 
5 

9 

46 
17 
21 
4 

103 
97 
34 
9 
17 

116 
130 
39 
37 
44 

7 
5 
3 
3 
3 

88 

102 
53 
31 
16 

1 
1 

""2 

155 
210 
56 
45 
66 

65 
65 
16 
20 
13 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Uftf^,» 

3 

1 

1 
8 

"*23' 
3 
4 

40 
5 

24 

18 
12 
19 
8 
12 
7 
5 
9 

4 
2 
8 

21 
1 
8 

45 
5 

27 

16 
7 

31 

10 
9 

14 
7 

13 
8 
5 
9 
6 

2 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

...... 

1 

...... 

4 
4 
3 

14 
2 
6 

20 
6 

29 

26 
9 
15 

8 
7 
4 
8 
5 
3 
3 
4 
10 

1 
5 
2 
16 

1 

10 
9 

...... 

1 

4 

1 

1 

26 

2 

8 

68 

11 

34 

25 
18 
88 
14 
22 
18 
22 
26 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont.  rTTT. 

1 

i' 

2 
1 

MAffSA<!hjM4^ttff 

4 
1 
7 

20 
4 

15 

15 

4 
4 
5 
9 
6 
7 
8 
3 
4 
2 
0 

1 
4 

1 
2 

4 

15 

Rhode  Inland 

3 

Oonnecticnt 

5 

New  York 

1 
'"2 

1 

2 
3 
3 

3 
5 

2 
i' 

6 

8 
9 

4 
1 

4 
7 

4 

34 

New  Jersey 

1 

Pennsylvania 

14 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

7 

Indiana 

0 

Illinois    

11 

Michigan 

1 
5 

6 

Wisconsin 

7 

Minnesota 

9 

Iowa 

1 

6 
1 

4 

Missouri 

5 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

2 

'"'i' 

Nebraska 

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
5 

2 

Kansas 

4 

5 

South  AtlanUo  Division: 
Delaware    

MaryUiid 

3 
3 

1 

10 
6 
8 
2 
5 
4 
4 

7 
5 
10 
1 
2 
7 
5 
2 

12 

7 

2 

...... 

1 
...... 

...... 

6 

DisU'ict  of  Columbia.  . 

4 

Virginia 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

West  Virginia    

1 

North  CaroUna 

4 
2 

4 

3 
1 

4 

1 

South  Carolina      .  ... 

Georgia 

1 
2 

1 
2 

^ 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

8   

1 

4 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 

1 
8 
4 
2 

1 
4 
1 

1 
2 

6 
8 
5 
2 
2 
0 

5 

Tennessee 

3 

Alabama      

4 
1 

2 

Mississippi 

2 

'"'i' 
...... 

3 
6 
5 

1 
3 

2 

2 

I<ouisiana        .  .,...., 

2 

Texas 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Arkansas         

Oklahoma 

•'2'  ;::::i 

4 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

..'.,'.'. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

New  Mexico 

2 

Arizona           

1 

TTtah 

2 

1 

Nevada           

::::::  ::::::i 

Idaho 

4 
3 
1 
7 

Washington 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

5 
3 
21 

•'2 

2 
2 

6 

'"2 

1 

Oregon 

2 

Camornia 

2 

12 

6 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  statistics  of  school  l^muries  reporting  5^000  volumes  and  over 

in  1913. 

CONfl'ROL  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


Control. 

Classification. 

States. 

8 

>% 

**  6 

to  ^ 

*  o 

>. 

1 
1 

^1 

1 

1 

n 

^ 

1 

H 

i 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

18 

United  States      

509 

8 

485 

3 

721 

107 

7 

22 

42 

75 

31 

North  A  tlantio  Division 

126 

ao5 

78 
57 
43 

7 
1 

174 
172 
47 
39 
53 

2 
"l 

202 
274 
98 
81 
66 

39 
41 
5 
9 
13 

2 
2 
1 

**2* 

9 
6 
4 
2 
1 

17 
14 

4 
1 
6 

31 

27 

9 

2 

6 

9 

North  Central  Division 

14 

flonth  A  tfantl<f  Piviflion 

4 

South  Central  Division 

1 

Western  Divislonx       

3 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

4 
3 
3 

25 
3 
9 

38 
5 

36 

38 

21 

34 

12 

12 

8 

26 

20 

3 

6 

7 

18 

1 

14 
9 
16 
3 
12 
10 
10 
3 

10 
16 
6 
5 
7 
6 
4 
3 

3 
1 
9 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
4 
14 

'"*2 

...... 

4 

:::::: 

4 

4 

2 

28 

4 

10 

74 

12 

36 

21 

15 

30 

16 

24 

23 

8 

15 

3 

5 

6 

6 

1 

14 
6 
5 
4 
3 
4 
9 
1 

7 
3 
7 
4 
3 
10 

""2 

7 
7 
4 

33 
3 
5 
79 
12 
52 

44 

29 

141 

18 

23 

23 

30 

24 

4 

8 

10 

20 

2 
21 
11 
14 

6 
14 
13 
14 

3 

14 
19 
12 
9 

7 
12 

4 
4 

2 

1 
8 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 

10 
5 

28 

1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont,  r 

1 
6 
1 
4 

14 
1 

12 

"'"2 

8 
5 
8 
6 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

Massachusetts 

...... 

1 

2 
■■"*5 

7 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5 

2 

Rhode  Islanda  

Connecticut. . , . 

4 
8 
4 
9 

9 

1 
7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

1 

New  York 

4 

New  Jersey 

Pfnnj?ylvft?i*a. , .      

1 
1 

2 

1 

**3 

2 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

2 

Indiana.,  t.. 

1 

THIno^ 

3 

Michigan 

2 

Wisconsin 

1 

UfnifAflOta. .               

Iowa 

1 
1 

1 

MifwonH                          

2 

3 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nfthnv^Vft 

1 

Vft^nvf 

2 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

virgipift  . 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

North  Carolina 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 
1 

Georria. 

2 

1 

1 
1 

FSSdaT:: 

South  Central  Diviston: 

Kentuokv 

1 

2 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

1 



Mississippi 

Louisiana 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

Texas  . 

Arlnuuns ...  - 

Oklahoma      ,     ,   , 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

5 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

NewMexico    

Arizona t - 





Utah               

1 

Nevada.    

Idaho                 

3 
7 
2 
30 

"l 

1 
2 

Washington 

Oresron "                   

1 
2 

California     

6 

2 

1 

5 

1 

•  Includes  1  art  library. 
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Table  14. — Summary  of  statistics  of  school  libraries  reporting  6,000  volumes  and  over 

in  191S. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  BOOKS  AND  PUBLIC  TAXATION. 


Distribution  of  books 
to  public  outside  of 
city. 

Distribution  of  sections 
oflibrary  to  schools. 

PuUic  taxation  for  sop* 
port  oflibrary. 

States. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 

no 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries not 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
loans. 

Ubra- 
ries  re- 
porting 

DO 

loans. 

Libra- 
ries not 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
tax. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
no  tax. 

Libra- 
riesnot 

1 

8 

S 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

226 

480 

299 

97 

594 

314 

24 

377 

6M 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Wffittfn  Division 

«7 
81 
32 
18 
28 

141 
179 
66 

48 
47 

101 
118 
28 
30 
22 

21 
39 
8 
9 
20 

178 
221 
89 
62 
44 

110 
118 
28 
25 
33 

17 
6 

i' 

106 
132 
68 
43 
26 

184 

67 
53 
70 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

5 

1 
3 
7 
1 
9 

10 
8 

23 

21 
3 
11 

8 
7 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
2 
7 

2 
5 
1 
8 
4 
3 
2 

1 

3 
3 

4 

2* 

1 
23 

3 

7 
71 

7 
27 

25 
19 
37 
10 
17 
13 
17 
19 
2 
4 
6 
10 

3 
4 
1 

25 
3 
3 

81 
3 

28 

13 
14 
16 
10 
12 
14 
12 
11 
1 
3 
5 
7 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
5 
2 

8 
4 
4 

6 
5 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 

2* 

4 

8* 

30 
3 
10 
68 
10 
50 

36 

20 

45 

13 

17 

17 

21 

26 

4 

5 

6 

12 

1 
20 
10 
17 

4 
11 
12 
11 

3 

10 
14 
8 
4 
7 
10 
4 
5 

2 

2 
6 
1 

24 
3 
5 

40 
3 

26 

15 
12 
15 
9 
14 
12 
10 
9 
1 
4 
7 
10 

1 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 

6 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 

ii" 

2 
1 

2 

i* 

2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

18 
2 
8 

34 
5 

34 

26 
17 
26 
5 
6 
7 
14 
15 
2 
2 
4 
8 

1 
15 
12 
11 
2 
8 
6 
10 
3 

11 

8 
5 
3 
6 
7 
2 
1 

1 

6 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

5 
2 

Massachusetts 

37 

TlhnH^  T«?1(tfi'1 

5 

ConnAotf <mt .    

11 

New  York 

64 

New  Jersey 

11 

Pennsylvania. 

43 

Nwth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

31 

In<i|ftna. . . ,  .r.. 

19 

Illinois 

37 

Ml^^MgRn  , 

21 

Wisconsin 

29 

MlnnffM^ta ..r 

24 

Iowa      

20 

Missouri 

21 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas n   r  r    .r.r.r  .. 

16 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

19 
8 
8 
2 
8 
9 
9 
2 

7 
11 
7 
5 
5 
9 
2 
2 

2 

4 
6 
5 
1 
4 
3 
4 
1 

7 
5 
2 

4 
4 
3 

1 
4 

1 

2 

i' 

i' 

1 

3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

3* 

1 
1 
2 

13 

bisU-lct  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

10 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

11 

Alabama 

MlssissiDni 

Louisiana 

1 
4 
1 
2 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

3 

Western  Division: 

Montana        .  ,r . , ,  r 

i 

4 

1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
8 

1 

Colorado        

7 
2 

i' 

3 

1 
1 
1 

9 
3 

3 

1 
2 
3 

5 

1 

New  Mexico 

Ar'T^Tia ....,.-,-  r » r  - 

TTtah 

1 

1 
3 
2 

9' 

1 

Nevada    

Idaho 

i 

6 

1 

21 

1 
2 
1 
15 

Washinnrton 

4 
2 

29 

5 
2 

8 

4 
5 
15 

10 

Oregon 

Caluornla. 

30 
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Table  Ib.'-^vmmary  of  HaiiaticB  of  school  libraries  reporting  6,000  volumes  and  over 

in  1913. 

VALUE  OF  BEAL  PBOPEBTY;  BUILDINa  AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS. 


CortofbofldingB. 

Vahiaofbuildhigs 
and  grounds. 

Amount  received 
as  building  fund. 

Permanent  en- 
dowment funds. 

8Ut€S. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

CoaL 

LIbrar 
rieare- 
porttog. 

Vahia. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

Amount. 

Libra- 
ries  re- 
porting. 

Amount. 

1 

% 

t 

4 

f 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Unltad  States 

247 

816^378,118 

118 

18,854,602 

8 

810,900 

144 

19,997,979 

North  AtUmtlo  Dlvisioa  . 

70 
94 
88 
29 
16 

6,774,987 
5,110,616 
1,732,442 
1,142,073 
1,616,000 

35 
38 
24 
15 
6 

4,823,915 

1,829,825 

1,061,407 

606^455 

443,000 

66 
40 
18 
7 
14 

8,429,062 

North  Central  DlviBkn... 
Booth  Atlantic  Diviskm  . 

2 

i6,866 

1,063,623 
242,607 
115,607 
157,060 

Booth  Central  Divfeion... 
Westeni  DhrlsiGn      -  - . . . 

1 

.......... 

100 

!_*  *  "_*_! 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Kaina. 

8 
3 
3 

11 
2 
4 

16 
4 

24 

23 
10 
14 
8 
7 
4 
7 
5 
3 
2 
2 
0 

410,985 
177,000 
217,000 

1,004,290 
390,000 
220,000 

2,007,759 
937,000 

1,320,953 

605,000 
1,060,466 
345,251 
202,500 
255,000 
378,000 
406,000 
73,400 

n,ooo 

52,500 
388,500 

6 

146,683 

New  Hampshira. .... 
Vermont.. VTT. 

i 

2 
6 
2 
3 
9 
6 
8 

12 
1 

4 
5 

4 

46,000 
190,000 
332,940 
465,000 
110,000 
2,219,216 
1,227,500 
233,250 

662,325 
150,000 
110,000 
309,000 
129,000 

2 
11 

2 

6 
21 

4 
13 

10 
3 
6 
7 
8 
8 
2 
2 

134,760 

ICaasacfaosetts 

2,776,165 

Bhode  Island 

616,332 

Connecticut 

1,268,478 

New  York 

2,762,884 

New  Jersey 

621,229 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Divfeion: 
Ohio 

203,541 

1 

10,000 

296,461 

Indiana 

112,500 

Ulinob 

1 

800 

351,682 

Vlnhlgwi....    . 

111,360 

Wiscmisin I,,., 

n,755 

^fpnfnota 

29,015 

Iowa 

3 
2 
1 

1 
1 
4 

96,000 
107,500 
27,000 
70,000 
25,000 
155,000 

10,260 

Missouri.  .       .    . 

30,600 

North  Dakota. 

f^Hh  Dakota.. 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2,500 

Nebraska 

5,600 

K"m!«W... 

27,000 

Booth  Atlantic  Division- 
Delaware 

11.150 

Maryland 

1 
1 

13 
2 
6 
7 

« 

603,000 
51,089 
388,660 
196,000 
180,703 
119,000 
186,000 

3 

64,000 

5,000 

Dis^k-t  of  Cohunbte. 

Virefaia 

7 
2 
5 

4 
3 

260,000 
267,000 
318,407 
115,000 
47,000 

6 

52,667 

WestViretaia. 

North  Carolfaia. 

1- 

3 

1 

2 
8 
1 

1 

75,300 

South  Carolina 

28,000 

OeoFjda 

10,600 

Florida. 

60,000 

Booth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

? 
5 
1 
2 
6 

306,482 
140,001 
97,000 
15,000 
83,000 
466,000 

2 
8 
3 

1 
1 
5 

103,965 
59,000 
52,500 
70,000 
106,000 
306,000 

60,000 

Tfonewwe.  ....*...... 

1 

100 

38,994 

AlAhflmft 

613 

Mississippi 

16^000 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma. 

2 

1 

33,500 
50,000 

Western  Division  r 
Montana 

1 
2 

75,000 
105,500 

coIchSS*;;::::;::;:: 

4 

152,000 

1 

30,000 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

32,000 

Utah 

1 

10,000 

Nevada 

Idaho  

:::::::::::::::::::: 

Wftdilngton 

2 
2 
6 

190,000 
49,000  i 
1,143,000 

1            2,000 
1          30,000 

Oregon 

Camomla 

3 

262,500 

10           8S.080 
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Table  16. — Summary  of  ttaUstics  of  school  libraries  reporting  1^000  voltmus  and  over 

in  1913. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDINQ  TO  SEE. 


Numb<ff  of  libraries  contalnfaig— 

States. 

500,000 

volumes 

and 

over. 

300,000 

to 

4W,009 

volumes. 

100,000 

to 

290,990 

volumes. 

50,000  to 

99,999 
volumes. 

25,000  to 

49,099 
volumes. 

10,000  to 

24,999^ 

volumes. 

5,000  to 

9,999 

volumes. 

1,000  to 
volumes. 

1 

% 

8 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

5 

4 

25 

57 

128 

813 

478 

8,265 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

4 
1 

3 

1 

10 
10 
3 

83 
15 
8 
1 
5 

88 
47 
19 
13 
11 

86 
128 
41 
30 
33 

135 
181 
50 

SI 

878 

South  Central  Division 

820 

Western  Division 

2 

488 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine. 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
5 
1 
2 

11 
2 

13 

9 
4 

9 
6 
1 
2 

4 
8 

1 

1 
1 
1 

18 
3 
8 

25 
2 

27 

26 
9 
26 
10 
12 
9 
5 
14 
1 
8 
4 
4 

1 
7 
2 
11 
1 
6 
7 
4 
2 

5 

e 

6 
2 
8 
5 
1 
3 

2 

2 
4 
2 

21 
2 
6 

58 
9 

31 

17 
20 
25 
11 
21 
19 
23 
15 

12 
15 

13 

21 

New  Hampshire 

13 

Vermont.  .*. 

1 
7 

13 

Massacdiiisetts 



1 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

90 
10 

Rhode  Island 

Conn«ctlwit, 

1 
2 

1 

14 
8 
6 

4 
8 
8 

51 

New  York 

1 
1 
1 

467 

New  Jersey 

70 

Pennsylvania. 

143 

North  Cen^l  Division: 
Ohio 

156 

Indiana 

97 

Illinois 

1 

1 

180 

Midiigan 

1 

140 

Wisconsin 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

150 

Minnesota. 

140 

Iowa 

1 
8 

122 

MIssourL 

124 

North  Dakota. 



46 

South  Dakota. 

41 

Nebraska 

1 

3 
6 

40 

Kansas 

8 

86 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

8 

Maryland 

1 
2 

1 

4 
4 

5 

1 
2 
1 
2 

82 

District  of  Columbia 

27 

Virginia. 

i 

20 

West  Virehila. 

82 

North  Carolina. 

1 

41 

South  Carolina 

16 

Georgia 

40 

Florida 

s 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

8 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

45 

TAnnAJ«;K>e 



40 

Alabama. 

80 

Miq»i<Hf  ppf 

26 

t.<H]|isl^A 

21 

Texas 



1 

90 

Arkansas 

28 

Oklahoma. 

88 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

24 

1 
2 

2 

CoIcradoT 

2 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

50 

New  Mexico. 

8 

Arizona 

11 

Utah 

2 

16 

Nevada 

6 

Idaho 

1 
1 
1 
3 

23 

18 

Washington 

1 

4 
4 
15 

56 

Oregon             .  . 

32 

California 

2 

2 

277 
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Table  19. — Combined  staHsHca  of  public,  society^  and  school  libraries  reporting  6^000 

volumes  and  over  %n  2923, 

BOOKS,  ADDITIONS,  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


States. 


Volumes. 


Libra- 
ries 

report- 
ing. 


Volumes. 


Volumes  added 

during  past 

year. 


Libra- 
ries 

report- 
mg. 


Volumes. 


Total  income. 


Libra- 
ries 

report- 
ing. 


Amount. 


Total  expendi- 
ture. 


Libra- 
ries 

report- 
nig. 


Amount 


United  States 

North  AtlaQtio  Division. 
North  Central  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

North  AtUntic  Division: 

Halne. 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvimia 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantfe  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Qeorda 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona.. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


2,840 


76,112,935 


2,548 


4,387,063 


2,441 


S19,572,527 


2,408 


$17,915,068 


1,203 
944 
223 
170 
249 


35,971,144 
21,740,917 
8,733,689 
3,220,519 
5,44«,666 


1,157 
846 
179 
143 
223 


1,941,508 

1,383,546 

357,194 

167,168 

537,672 


1,101 
823 
168 
129 
220 


9,108,192 
6, 109, 188 
1,580,330 
599,671 
2,180,146 


1,062 
817 
165 
126 
218 


62 
59 
84 

343 
51 

103 

826 
76 

209 

150 
97 

176 
89 
92 
62 
96 
63 
12 
19 
31 
57 

7 

46 
52 
28 
12 
25 
19 
27 

7 

29 
27 
26 
12 
15 
37 
9 
15 

17 
5 

37 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 

22 

16 
120 


992,558 
974,713 
544,704 
9,894,180 
1,173,801 
2,918,662 
11,608,766 
2,191,024 
5,582,637 

4,054,805 

1,694,093 

4,962,054 

2,149,461 

1,864,517 

1,429,860 

1,542,313 

2,060,262 

172,857 

194,489 

651, 147 

975,060 

189,955 
1,513,663 
4,853,887 
642,074 
229,757 
450,987 
334,150 
434,371 
84,845 

622,812 
623,736 
360,254 
219,508 
396^172 
602,502 
222,147 
173,388 

280,556 
123,108 
742,033 
51,966 
76,085 
162, 760 
103,060 
106,175 
571,303 
426,746 
2,802,086 


58 
57 
33 

318 
48 
04 

290 
68 

182 

131 
93 

157 
74 
85 
50 
86 
55 
11 
16 
31 
48 

6 
36 
40 
21 
11 
21 
18 
21 

5 


20 
22 

0 
13 
35 

6 
13 

14 
5 

34 
5 
6 
7 
3 
7 

20 

12 
110 


40,810 

33,507 

28,381 

366,040 

46,022 

126,736 

877,241 

138,046 

282,016 

265,406 
00,210 

383,321 

120,904 
97,179 

103,718 
98,302 

112,103 
11,647 
10,072 
32,002 
49,681 

6,176 
62,767 
207,426 
18,063 
11,806 
14,273 

8,193 
20,915 

7,573 

36,803 
22,437 
20,292 
11,186 
15,416 
38,000 
9,791 
12,338 

17,587 
5,687 
44,385 
4,657 
5,061 
15,588 
6,422 
13,180 
74,384 
48,328 
302,403 


50 
56 
31 

312 
45 
02 

276 
63 

167 

122 

85 
151 


60 
86 
54 
10 
15 
26 
48 

7 
31 
32 
24 

8 
20 
16 
25 

5 

10 
17 
18 

0 
13 
33 

8 
12 

16 
5 

32 
5 
6 
8 
3 
6 

21 

11 
107 


158,085 
137,306 
72,722 

2,100,480 
210,465 
478,132 

4,061,838 
637, 101 

1,256,064 

1,068,167 
461,348 

1,408,373 
657,637 
500,813 
486,227 
300,701 
631,180 
34,115 
41,464 
130,753 
170,320 

33,082 
233,710 

1,023,  on 

63,616 
58,165 
43,036 
27,450 
72,377 
24,058 

141,345 
80,041 
41,107 
18,142 
80,606 

179,437 
11,886 
46,027 

103,323 
22,567 

164,413 
0,737 
26,026 
44,017 
61,073 
17,500 

323,084 

277,690 
1,130,866 


57 
55 
30 

307 
44 
01 

273 
60 

165 

110 
85 

150 
82 
82 
61 
86 
53 
10 
15 
26 
48 

7 
31 


7 

20 
16 
24 

5 

20 
16 
18 

7 
13 
32 

8 
12 

16 
5 

32 
4 
6 
8 
3 
5 

21 

11 
107 


8,101,124 
5,646,004 
1,537,091 
554,362 
1,085,512 


133,706 
127,054 
66,016 

2,007,382 
206,505 
442,312 

3,406,018 
606,317 

1,103,831 

1,041,241 
890,021 

1,369,505 
658,869 
428,447 
459,171 
851,694 
664,888 
33,735 
39,947 
135,345 
173,227 

31,379 
221,750 
1,022,506 
61,421 
39,234 
42,631 
26,639 
68,748 
24,799 

117,648 
81,061 
38,742 
14,665 
77,448 

170,060 
14,291 
40,432 

101,735 
20,919 

157,408 
8,352 
26,866 
49,659 
28,996 
16,776 

290,421 

180,182 
l,105,20r 
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Table  20.— Summary  of  »uaUtic»  of  jntbhey  society ,  and  school  libraria  reporting  S,000 

volumes  and  over  in  1913. 

GROWTH  OP  LIBRARIES  SINCE  190& 


Number 

of 
libraries 

Increase  since  1908. 

Percent 
of 

Stetes. 

Libraries 

Volumes. 

increeoe 

in 
▼ohiniea. 

1 

f 

t 

4 

6 

€ 

United  States           

2,849 

75,112,935 

551 

19,702,772 

35.70 

North  Atlantic  Division 

1,263 
944 
223 
170 
249 

35,971,144 
21,740,917 
8,733,680 
3,220,519 
4,446, 666 

163 

221 

35 

46 

86 

7,489,988 
6,545,415 
2,348,380 
1,096,066 
3,283,023 

20w30 

North  Central  Division 

43.07 

South  Atlantic  DirisioQ 

36l78 

South  Central  Division 

5L59 

WMt«m  Divi^fi^ 

73.  tf 

North  Atlantk)  Divisim* 

Maine 

62 
59 
34 

343 
51 

103 

326 
76 

209 

150 
97 

176 
89 
92 
62 
96 
63 
12 
19 
31 
57 

7 

46 
52 
28 
12 
25 
19 
27 

7 

29 
27 
26 
12 
15 
37 
9 
15 

17 
5 

37 
6 

7 
8 
3 
8 
22 
16 
120 

902,558 

974,713 

544,704 

9,894,189 

1,173,891 

2,918,662 

11,698,766 

2,191,024 

5,582,637 

4,054.805 

1,664,093 

4,96L',*e4 

2, 14!^.  161 

1,864,517 

l,42i»,S6e 

1,542,  ai3 

2,0&(M*62 

172,  857 

W,489 

661, 147 

975,060 

180,965 

1,513,663 

4,853,887 

642,074 

229,757 

450,987 

334,150 

434,371 

84,845 

022,812 
623,736 
360,254 
219,508 
396yl72 
602,502 
222,147 
173,388 

280,556 

123,198 

742,933 

51,986 

76,985 

162,769 

103,060 

105, 175 

571,303 

425,745 

2,802,966 

10 
12 

6 
26 

8 
10 
46 
14 
33 

24 
32 
40 
16 
20 
20 
22 

19 

11 
13 

46 

140,060 
218,687 
112,479 
2,063,130 
253,421 

2,423,753 
652,574 
878,354 

022,465 

545,678 

1,520,370 

439,  MO 

700,505 

496^006 

404,473 

736y280 

80,988 

99,188 

220,455 

290,367 

74,450 

228,841 

1,396,593 

146,220 

92,648 
195,403 

69,319 
114,013 

30,794 

300,548 

304,743 
83,627 
70,675 
116,004 
223,836 
101,347 
95,196 

83,283 

75,106 

282,679 

12,486 

34,935 

47,184 

32,000 

56,967 

253,869 

252,363 

1,153,063 

16w£5 

N«w  Hampiftiire.    ...                 

s&oe 

Vermont,  r 

2&02 

Massachusetts 

28L18 

Rhode  Island 

27.53 

Connecticat 

4L55 

New  York 

30k  13 

New  Jersey 

33.72 

Pflni)5?yIvwiilA                              ^            ..... 

1&67 

North  Central  Divbion: 

Ohio 

39.45 

Indiana 

47.52 

llUnofc 

44.18 

Michigan 

25.  n 

6L43 

lllmiARniA 

53.11 

Iowa 

47.19 

Missouri 

64.86 

North  Dakota 

8&.16 

South  Dakota 

104.06 

Nebraska ...  . 

61.19 

Kanstas 

42.41 

6«oth  Atlantic  Divisioo: 

Delaware 

04.46 

Maryland 

17.81 

District  of  Columbia. 

4Qi40 

Virginia      .  . 

20.40 

WiRt  Virgin i|4 _ 

07.57 

North  Carolina 

76.45 

South  Cnrolina 

-  36^17 

Georgia 

35.50 

Florida 

56.97 

South  C^tral  Division: 

Kentucky 

47.49 

Tennessee 

48w88 

Alabama 

3a  24 

Mississippi 

47.40 

Louisiana 

41.45 

Texas 

60.11 

Arknii.sA,<f   ..... 

83.90 

Oklahoma 

12L75 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

42.22 

Wyoming 

156L17 

Colorado '.. 

0L42 

New  Mexico 

3L01 

Arisonft  .   i     ,.      J . .    J     i 

83.18 

Utah 

4a  82 

Nevada 

45.22 

Idaho 

118.17 

Wash  ington 

79.97 

Oregon 

145.55 

Callfomia. 

60.78 
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Table  2i,—JStimmary  <rf  iUaittie$  of  libraries  reporting  SyOOO  volumes  and  aver  in  191S, 

SALARIES  OF  LIBRARIANS— AVERAGE  SALARY. 


States. 


Pi]l)licand  soototylibiirtos. 


Libraries 
reporting. 


Salaries  of 
librarians. 


Average 
salary. 


School  libraries. 


Libraries 
reporting. 


Salaries  of 
librarians. 


Average 
salary. 


Unit«i  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylviuiia 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigsn 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota^ 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Divisitm: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky ^... 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMexico...i^ 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


1,586 


$1,838,336 


8871 


558 


$534,918 


783 

4go 

72 
56 

135 


44 
51 
34 

254 
S4 
58 

157 
47 
94 

79 
68 
97 
45 
52 
37 
65 
18 
6 
7 
18 
39 

5 
10 
25 


582,191 

438,450 

01,596 

63,550 

162,540 


744 

895 

1,272 

1,135 

1,904 


32,072 
20,714 
13,658 

161,178 

1,863 

44,180 

166,129 
47,775 

104,613 

n,172 
46,032 
86,343 
42,325 
42,171 
26,302 
45,095 
32,300 
4,110 
5,820 
15,260 
21,720 

4,525 
8,410 
46,980 
5,740 
6,900 
7,380 
8,300 
6,330 
2,040 

11,740 
7,780 
8,440 
2,220 
6,600 

16,480 
3,700 
6,600 

17,424 
4,620 
17,576 
960 
3,240 
2,820 
8,600 
4,320 
16,640 
11,980 
79,360 


502 
406 
560 
635 
548 
650 
995 
1,016 
1,118 

901 
794 
889 
941 
811 
974 
820 
1,789 
822 
831 
847 
749 

905 

841 

1,879 

1,148 

1,380 

820 

825 

903 

1,020 

1,304 
1,297 

938 
1,110 
1,650 
1,080 
1,233 

943 

1,345 

1,155 

935 

960 

810 

1,410 

1,800 

1,080 

1,664 

1,331 

1,202 


168 
209 


186,868 
185,992 
51,510 
38,848 
71,700 


8,850 

4,000 

3,400 

29,320 

8,550 

17,415 

71,928 

15,040 

28,365 

30,900 
13,495 
36,590 
18,190 
11,920 
15,194 
10,965 
15,720 
6,150 
7,510 
5,903 
13,455 

750 
13,420 
4,500 
6,420 
3,550 
7,270 
6,010 
7,590 
2,000 

8,460 
4,887 
4,901 
4,130 
4,490 
10,450 
1,130 
5,400 

3,400 
2,000 
9,230 
1,000 
2,700 
5,275 
2,400 
3,950 

10,965 
4,600 

26,180 


$958 


1,112 
890 

747 
733 

1,215 


1,264 
1,333 
1,133 
1,396 
1,710 
1,451 
1,074 
1,367 
727 


794 

1,143 

957 

745 

723 

731 

1,048 

1,230 

834 

656 

841 

375 

1,032 

1,125 

535 

888 

727 

501 

759 

1,000 

577 
489 

700 


871 

377 

1,080 

1,133 

1,000 
1,026 
1,000 
1,350 
1,055 
1,200 
1,317 
1,218 
1,533 
1,190 
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Table  22. — Combined  statistics  of  public,  society y  and  school  libraries  reporting  1,000 

volumes  and  over  in  191S, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS. 


Stat«8. 


Number  of 
libraries 
reportiDg. 


Numb«r  of 
volumes  re- 
ported by 
the  8,302 
libraries. 


Census  Oilioe 

estimate  of 

population 

in  1913. 


Number  of 

people  per 

library. 


Number  of 
books  per 
lOOpecBons. 


United  SUtea 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsfai 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KftfUMia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virgfaiia 

WestVirgfaia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florfia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalBomia 


8,302 


86»802,8n 


97,103,330 


3,199 

2,960 

544 

585 

1,005 


190 
212 
139 
026 
87 
249 
1,037 
213 
446 

363 
252 
474 
295 
322 
278 
306 
212 
73 
77 
120 
197 

14 

85 
80 
71 
48 
8S 
42 
89 
24 

92 
77 
00 
42 
46 
140 
41 
00 

47 
18 

111 
20 
18 
33 
10 
36 

105 
69 

538 


40,489,781 
25,858,512 
9,419,442 
4,064,525 
6,970,612 


27,435,178 
31,043,717 
12,763,921 
18,206,281 
7,714,233 


1,315,211 

1,344,522 

782,961 

10,596,707 
1,209,135 
3,279,705 

13,308,082 
2,481,062 
6,112,381 

4,488,228 

1M)12,669 

5,605,801 

2,505,648 

2.327,225 

1,877,740 

1.959,642 

2,331,786 

296,811 

309,727 

831,687 

1,251,458 

204,072 
1,602,422 
4,929,527 
724,187 
304,842 
576,785 
396,068 
564,063 
117,486 

755,029 
728,637 
462,297 
278,582 
462,174 
821,434 
278,000 
278,372 

341,225 

152,516 

910,958 

84,837 

96,766 

208,635 

116,841 

164,901 

732,864 

534,451 

3,e26»618 


757,936 

436,740 

359,957 

3,548,706 

579,665 

1,181,793 

9,712,054 

2,749,486 

8,107,942 

4,966,169 
2,760,792 
5,904,043 
2,836,618 
2,419,808 
2,181,077 
2,222,472 
3,353,963 
660,849 
643,121 
1,233,122 
1,702,573 

206,036 
1,330,209 

348,077 
2,129,003 
1,306,345 
2,307,809 
1,572,285 
2,736,737 

825,420 

2,836,277 
2,238,128 
2,238,614 
1,876,987 
1,745,668 
4,171,997 
1,659,859 
1,938,761 

419,174 
163,325 
883,276 
370,186 
230,808 
404,735 
94,722 
378,818 

1,344,666 
756,968 

2,667,516 


11,704 


8,576 
10,456 
23,463 
31,122 

7,676 


3,989 
2,060 
2,590 
5,669 
6,663 
4,746 
9,366 
12,906 
18,179 

13,678 
10,965 
12,456 
9,965 
7,515 
7,846 
7,263 
15,821 
9,053 
8,852 
10,276 
8,947 

14,860 
15,650 
4,047 
29,966 
27,216 
27,151 
37,435 
30,750 
34,393 

25,394 
29,066 
32,444 
44,090 
37,949 
28,000 
40,484 
28,098 

8,919 
9,074 
7,967 
18,509 
12,823 
12,265 
9,472 
10,523 
12,807 
10,971 
4,968 
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Tablb  2S.'-^owtk  of  librariea  of  5^000  volumes  and  over  since  1891, 
NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  REPORTING  6,000  VOLUMES  AND  OVER. 


States. 

1801 

1806 

1000 

1003 

1906 

1013 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1,174 

1,200 

1,720 

2,028 

2,208 

2,840 

North  Atlantic  Division 

606 

310 

124 

70 

66 

650 

354 

130 

71 

86 

853 
502 
173 
87 
114 

076 
604 
188 
118 
142 

1,100 
723 
188 
124 
163 

1,263 
944 

North  Central  Divfeion 

Booth  At1aTit<o  PlYff>ti?n                 

223 

South  Central  Division 

170 

Western  Division 

240 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

10 
16 
15 

ao7 

28 
80 

141 
80 

110 

62 
31 

n 

84 

22 

16 

20 

2S 

1 

1 

8 

10 

6 
26 
20 
22 

6 
10 
10 
14 

3 

15 
16 
0 
6 
12 
7 
6 

20 
27 
18 

207 
21 
33 

167 
30 

127 

68 

36 

70 

38 

30 

22 

32 

20 

2 

2 

0 

17 

4 

28 
83 
21 

4 
11 
11 
16 

3 

14 
21 
0 

4 
11 
0 
3 

36 
20 
21 

263 
27 
66 

220 
41 

150 

02 
50 
08 
48 
46 
34 
42 
43 
3 
6 
13 
27 

6 
30 
46 
23 

6 
18 
12 
18 

6 

16 
26 
0 
3 
10 
16 
5 
3 

7 
4 
22 

38 
30 
24 

205 
36 
71 

250 
53 

170 

116 
60 

116 
61 
54 
30 
54 
41 
8 
10 
18 
32 

6 
40 
52 
26 

8 
18 
16 
18 

7 

21 
26 
13 
6 
13 
30 
6 
4 

10 
4 

23 
3 
2 
7 
2 
2 
0 
8 

72 

52 
47 
20 

317 
43 
03 

280 
62 

177 

126 
66 

136 
73 
72 
42 
74 
54 
8 
10 
25 
38 

4 

39 
50 
27 
11 
16 
16 
10 
6 

20 
26 
18 
8 
13 
26 
7 
7 

12 
4 

24 
6 

4 
8 
3 
6 

15 
8 

74 

62 

N^w  Hampshire. 

50 

Vermont 

34 

M»f!fafihTVM!^tt« 

343 

Rhode  Island 

51 

Oonnt^icutT .,.,...  r .,,... .  - 

103 

New  York 

326 

New  Jersey 

76 

PAfin^lvanf  a r . . 

200 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

150 

Indiana 

97 

Illinois 

176 

Michiean 

89 

Wiswmsin 

92 

IffnnAffOtl^ rr 

62 

Iowa , 

96 

Missouri 

63 

North  Dakota. 

12 

South  Dakota. 

19 

N^bnwkft 

31 

Kansas 

57 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delawtfe 

7 

Maryland 

46 

District  of  Coltunbia 

52 

Virginia. 

28 

West  Virginia. 

12 

North  Carolina 

26 

South  Carolina 

19 

Georela 

27 

Florida 

7 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

29 

Tennwwe. ,,..,,  r 

27 

Alabama 

26 

Mississippi 

12 

Louisiana 

15 

Texas 

37 

Arkansas .,.,.,.,,,,.,-,,,-,,  ^ ,  - 

0 

Oklahoma 

16 

Western  Division: 

Montana - 

2 

1 

11 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
3 
5 
34 

4 
1 
15 

17 

Wyoming. , .  T , 

6 

Colorado 

37 

New  Mexico 

6 

Arizona 

1 
3 
2 
1 
5 
5 
48 

2 

4 
3 
2 
8 
8 
54 

7 

Utah        

8 

Nevada 

3 

Idaho  

8 

Washington 

22 

Oregon  ~. 

16 

Callromia 

120 
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Table  24. — Summary  of  sUUisiicB  of  fmblic  and  $ociety  Hbraries  reporting  1,000  to 

4,999  volumes  in  191S. 
BOOKS,  ADDITIONS.  CARDS  IN  FORCE,  BOOKS  ISSUED. 


Libra- 
ries 

Branch 
libra- 
ries. 

Volumes. 

Volnmes  added 
during  past  year. 

Borrowers'  cards 
inibrce. 

Books       issoed 

for  use  outside 

library. 

States. 

Libra- 
ries 

"ST 

Num- 
ber. 

Libra- 
ries 

'IT 

Number. 

Llbr^ 
ries 

Number. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

• 

!• 

United  States... 

2,188 

397 

5,508,500 

1,703 

389,086 

1,489 

1,011,978 

1.346 

8,962,1^ 

North  Atlantic  Dfvl- 
sion 

1,068 

685 

03 

95 
257 

107 

140 
92 

193 
26 
95 

244 
67 
94 

57 
58 
109 
66 
80 
67 
88 
25 
15 
17 
49 
54 

4 
7 

7 
14 

4 
19 

9 

18 

10 

13 

5 

7 

22 

4 

16 

6 
11 
24 

6 

242 

67 

17 

1 
70 

32 

43 

52 

76 

22* 

12 
2 
3 

1 
6 
7 
6 
8 
1 
4 
1 

2* 

31 

3* 

14 

i* 



1 
1 
1 

2,749,321 

1,683,455 

218,802 

242,235 
609,597 

829 

645 

63 

58 
208 

146,094 

137,336 

11,824 

22,281 
72.000 

12,448 
14,877 

8,500 
23,633 

2,730 
11,424 
43,095 
17,018 
12,360 

14,326 
16,640 
17,984 
6,864 
13,798 
14,347 
23,379 
3,047 
4,033 
3,903 
11,702 
7,313 

762 
478 

529 

495 

529 

2,001 

1,243 

4,609 

678 

7,034 
1,559 
1,524 
36 
3,655 
2,168 
400 
5,905 

1,156 

2,279 

3,376 

962 

661 

541 

55 

64 
168 

48 
89 
^ 

119 
15 
63 

172 
51 
55 

43 
50 
79 
35 
72 
65 
72 
18 
13 
13 
40 
41 

2 
5 

8 
7 
3 

8 
4 
17 
6 

14 
6 
6 

1 
4 

15 
3 

16 

6 
10 
12 

2 

302,115 

449,075 

41,922 

44,019 
174,847 

26,767 
24,687 
18,757 
35,034 
5,650 
22,550 
114,027 
23,973 
30,761 

29,696 
45,039 
53,177 
29,761 
65,807 
56,580 
50,239 
10,420 
24,818 
28,207 
31.258 
24,071 

495 
4,150 

2,601 

1,215 

4,936 

3,961 

10,705 

13,355 

504 

8,827 
1,165 
3,573 
400 
2,263 
14,083 
416 
13,202 

5,337 
9,177 
8,095 
3,467 

639 

453 

50 

47 
157 

40 
81 
47 

125 
16 
56 

182 
46 
46 

34 
44 

71 
25 
61 
60 
57 
16 
10 
U 
88 
31 

3 
6 

2 

4 
3 
10 

4 
15 

4 

8 
3 

7 
2 

4 
10 

2 
11 

5 
8 
10 
4 

3,044^504 

North   Central   Divi- 
sion  

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion  

South   Central   Divi- 
sion  

8,809,588 
304,341 
282.577 

Western  Division 

1,547,253 

North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 

Mafaie 

New  Hampshire... 
Vermont 

275,027 
346,163 
210,052 
507,068 
72,109 
265,287 
665,864 
166,153 
241,508 

153,648 
149,864 
285,687 
156,040 
197,886 
161,062 
215,933 
62,169 
40,527 
40,521 
104,166 
116,952 

10,017 
15,961 

16,573 
29,082 
12,615 
35,281 
20,546 
58,776 
20,051 

48,175 
26,366 
37,416 
10,655 
22,063 
62,329 
9,400 
35,831 

17,043 
26,G04 
65,845 
14,002 

83 

119 

66 

156 

19 

72 

202 

52 

60 

40 
46 
79 
47 
69 
60 
75 
16 
14 
14 
41 
44 

3 
5 

8 

7 

2 
12 

6 
19 

6 

12 
5 
9 
1 
6 

11 
2 

12 

6 
9 
18 

4 

196.796 

Massachinetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

475.667 

50,384 

28»,37» 

1, 152.  @1 

New  Jersey 

North   Central   Divi- 
sion: 
Ohio 

8»,314 
245,109 

279.401 

Indiana 

415,496 

6S»,704 

206,442 

622,763 

404.136 

460,506 

77,538 

91,763 

74,442 

283  199 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wi^K>nsln 

Minnesota 

Iowa  . -. 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas... 

South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion: 
Delaware 

238,196 

18,148 
0,015 

15,550 

Maryland 

District  of  Colum- 
bb 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolkia.... 

South  Carolhia 

Georgia 

11,878 
34,038 
38,516 
33,791 
134,505 

Florida 

South   Cential   Divi- 
sion: 
Kentucky 

8,800 
70,957 

TeTiness«« , 

7,206 

AlfthATnii. 

33,993 

Mississippi 

3,000 
23,901 

Texas 

45,604 

Arkansas 

3,380 

Oklahoma 

94.536 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

45,294 

Wyoming 

61,299 

Colorado 

79.777 

New  Mexico 

Arizona     

29,702 

Utah 

9 
2 
10 
27 
21 
141 

1 

8* 

58 

18.264 
5,500 
23,807 
60,689 
47,933 
329,910 

7 
1 
9 
20 
18 
116 

2,526 
300 
4,071 
9,175 
6.746 
41,409 

8 
2 
10 
21 
19 
78 

9,431 
540 
14,032 
33,288 
25,779 
65,701 

7 
1 
9 
20 
17 
76 

59,647 

Nevada 

150 

Idaho 

103,562 

Washington 

Oregon 

216, 157 
187,156 

Caliiomla 

764,506 
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Tablb  25.— iSummory  of  statMca  of  public  and  society  libraries  repotting  1,000  to 

4,999  volumes  in  191S. 
CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  USE  OF  BOOKS;  OCCUPANCY  OF  BUILDING;  EMPLOYEES. 


. 

Free  or  otherwise. 

Library  building. 

Paid 

library 

employees. 

Building 

force, 

Janitors, 

etc. 

States. 

i 

1 

So. 

P 

J 

t 
1 

1 

1 
\ 

1 

525 

j 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

s 

€ 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

United  States 

1,616 

91 

80 

228 

164 

881 

396 

770 

141 

1,603 

1,966 

622 

6f^ 

North  Atiantks  Dhrislon 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

813 

524 

46 

48 

185 

41 

23 

5 

5 

17 

34 
35 
5 
8 
7 

82 
02 
33 
27 
24 

88 
41 

4 

7 

24 

366 
313 
37 
49 
116 

204 

126 

12 

10 

44 

402 
216 
36 
28 
88 

86 

30 

8 

8 

9 

740 
552 
67 
66 
188 

918 

658 

70 

73 

272 

240 

242 

25 

29 

86 

253 

252 

29 

30 

88 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

71 
130 

78 
147 

19 

71 

m 

43 

57 

44 
50 
78 
42 
75 
50 
65 
11 
10 
12 
42 
36 

3 
2 
3 
4 
2 

16 
3 

12 
1 

0 
4 
6 
2 
3 
12 

8 

4 
4 
7 
2 
2 
10 
2 
7 

1 
1 
5 
4 
..... 

8 
2 

8 
1 
2 
0 
...... 

4 
4 

4 

3 
3 

4 
11 
2 
2 

4 
2 

16 
1 
6 
8 
1 
0 
13 
15 
13 

6 
8 
0 
5 
1 
4 
9 
7 
4 
1 
4 
10 

1 
2 

2 
3 
3 
8 
8 

4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
5 
8 
4 

1 
1 
5 
1 

9 
4 
2 

22 
4 

11 

20 
3 

13 

4 
1 

13 
4 
2 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

87 
67 
35 
69 
9 

36 
85 
19 
19 

19 

27 

60 

28 

25 

33 

51 

7 

6 

8 

27 

32 

26 
13 
20 
24 
3 
16 
61 
21 
20 

13 

13 

22 

14 

21 

10 

8 

5 

3 

3 

10 

4 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
..... 

1 

2 

2 

..... 

""3* 
'"2 

1 

34 
62 
31 
81 
12 
86 
76 
26 
45 

21 
16 
30 
22 
33 
21 
27 
10 
5 
6 
11 
14 

3 
4 
2 
5 
2 
6 
4 
7 
3 

5 

4 
2 
1 
6 
5 
1 
5 

8 

10 
8 
6 

19 
2 
7 

23 
1 

10 

4 

2 
7 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
..... 

4 

..... 

4 

'"2 
..... 

..... 

2 

1 

'"3' 

1 

65 
124 
64 
149 
15 
66 
165 
43 
49 

46 
49 
86 
48 
68 
59 
71 
19 
12 
14 
42 
38 

8 
5 
8 

4 

4 
10 

7 
16 

6 

13 
6 
0 
4 
4 

15 
2 

13 

4 
9 

20 
4 

81 
157 
83 
206 
15 
75 
188 
50 
59 

58 
66 
104 
56 
81 
70 
86 
22 
13 
16 
43 
44 

4 
6 
5 
6 
5 

12 
9 

18 
5 

15 

6 
11 

4 

4 
16 

2 
16 

4 

12 

21 

4 

24 
26 
18 
39 
2 
27 
63 
20 
21 

16 

23 

45 

12 

25 

27 

34 

9 

6 

7 

20 
18 

2 
2 

74 

New  Hampshire 

?8 

Vermont.  T 

19 

MaRftaohunettff 

45 

Khode  Island 

? 

Connecticut 

?8 

New  York 

(V> 

New  Jersey 

?0 

Pennsylvania r 

??, 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

17 

?4 

Illinois 

47 

Michigan 

U 

Wisodiisin 

?« 

Mhinesota  

29 

Iowa 

35 

Missouri 

11 

North  Dakota 

6 

Smith  Dakota  .  ^ 

2 
..... 

1 
1 
2 

7 

Nebraska. 

?0 

Kansas 

18 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Dela^^are. 

2 

Maryland 

2 
..... 

...... 

8 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

"'h' 

1 

8 
3 
14 

4 

11 
3 
9 
2 
2 

11 
2 
9 

2 
11 
12 

1 

5 

Dis^iet  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

2 
2 
4 
2 
11 

? 

WestVirghila 

2 

North  Carolina 

4 

South  Carolina 

1 
1 

...... 

2 

Georgia 

12 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

1 

8 
8 

7 
8 
3 
2 
2 
5 
1 
6 

2 

8 
8 
1 

8 

Tennessee 

3 

Alabama 

3 

Mississippi 

2 

Louisiana 

2 

1 

...... 

2 

T^xas 

5 

Arkansas 

1 

Oklahoma 

12 

6 
0 

'I 

6 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

2 

Wyoming 

"I' 

1 

1 
2 

8 

Colorado... .. ! 

4 

1 

7 
3 

1 
1 

8 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arixona... 

Utah 

7 
2 
10 
24 
18 
06 

1 

1 

5 
2 
5 
16 
12 
60 

2 

2 

9 
2 
10 
23 
19 
88 

12 
2 
11 
32 
27 
147 

4 

4 

Nevada. 

Idaho 

3 
3 

4 
26 

2 
7 

4 
60 

..... 

1 
5 

5 
11 

8 
39 

5 

Washington      

2 

1 

12 

1 
"26" 

11 

Oregon 

1 
11 

1 

2 

8 

Calflomia 

41 
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Table  26. — Summary  ofstatUtics  of  public  and  society  libraries  reporting  1^000  to  4,999 

volumes  in  191S, 

CONTROL  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


ConlzoL 

Classification. 

States. 

^ 
;§ 

^ 

1 

6 

lit 

u 

0 

P 

, 

» 

S 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

United  States 

12 

58 

58 

564 

600 

896 

2,007 

34 

17 

27 

11 

64 

2S 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

1 
1 
5 

25 

23 

2 

3 

5 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
8 

15 
3 

**'46" 

12 

63 
318 
18 
38 
127 

2 

443 
145 

4 
2 
6 

31 
125 
53 
98 

2 
37 
71 
20 

6 

19 
16 
23 
26 
17 
23 
5 
2 
1 

'"io* 

3 

511 
195 
64 
52 
74 

60 
14 
31 
65 
15 
49 

'J! 

73 

23 

8 

37 

23 

11 

14 

24 

19 

5 

2 

8 

21 

3 
7 
3 

11 
2 

15 
5 

10 
8 

12 
7 
8 
3 
3 

12 
4 
3 

2 
2 
10 

4 

975 
659 
83 
90 
200 

91 
139 
91 
179 
23 
91 
224 
64 
73 

50 
56 
103 
63 
78 
67 
87 
23 
14 
17 
49 
52 

4 
6 
3 

14 
3 

17 
6 

22 
8 

18 
10 
11 
5 
5 
21 
4 
16 

6 
11 
IS 

5 

24 
5 

1 
1 
3 

4 
1 

10 
2 

1 

13 
6 

7 
1 
1 

20 

8 

1 

1 

34 

12 

9 
5 
6 

s 

Western  Division 

5 
1 

4 

9 

2 

5 

North  AtlanUc  Division: 

Maine 

Vermont 

...... 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

7 
22 

7 
7 
4 
1 
13 

13 
32 
47 
12 
50 
29 
53 
4 
7 
14 
29 
28 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

6 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

.-.. 

3 

Hhode  Island . , . 

1 

Connectfciit. .... 

1 
7 

3 

1 

I 
5 

2 
2 
1 
2 

1 

New  York. 

6 

"7' 

2 

2 
2 
3 

3 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

2 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
6 

3 

1 

3 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

^ 

3 

TndiftTift 

Illinois 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

MJrhlg^n 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

MinnAROtA 

Iowa 

1 
1 

Missouri 

"i' 

1 

North  Dakota 

2 
1 
2 
2 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

** 

KaTL««as .     .            .  .  . .  w 

1 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Vftryland 

1 

Disd-ict  of  Columbia. 

4 

1 

1 

3 

Virginia 

1 
2 

1 
2 
11 

1 
...... 

West  Virginia 

.... 

1 

North  Carolfaia 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 

Georgia 

1 
1 

1 

'* 

Florida 

'i 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

5 
3 
5 
2 
3 
9 

Tefinepsee 

Aifthf^rna. 

2 

Mississippi      

T^Tiv«iana 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Texas 

1 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma      r . . . 

11 

3 

1 

11 
1 

2 

1 

""2 

Western  Division: 

Moiitana 

Wyonilng 

8 

I 

CoIoradoT 

1 

"i' 

1 

2 

.... 

3 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arizona 

TTtah 

8 

1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
43 

9 
2 
10 
27 
21 
91 

Nevada 

Tdnhn 

7 
21 
17 
58 

1 
""2 

Washington 

1 

...... 

31 

... 

Oregon 



California 

4 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

5 
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Tablb  27.— Summary  of  stattHics  of  public  and  society  librariea  reporting  1,000  to 

4,999  volumes  in  1913, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  PUBLIC  TAXATION. 


Distribution  of  books  to 
public  outside  of  city. 

Distribution  of  sections 
oflibrary  to  schools. 

Public  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  library. 

Stat«8. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 

no 
loans. 

Librar 
riesnot 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 

no 
loans. 

Libra- 
riesnot 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
tax. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
no  tax. 

Libra- 
ries not 

"St 

1 

8 

t 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

1,335 

485 

368 

644 

1,017 

527 

765 

668 

766 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Central  Division 

Western  Division. 

612 
543 
52 
58 
170 

286 
83 
28 
26 
62 

260 
69 
13 
11 
25 

846 
195 
18 
11 
74 

438 
329 
62 
61 
137 

274 
161 
23 
23 
46 

250 

857 

12 

16 

130 

337 
165 
48 
40 
68 

471 
163 
38 
39 
59 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

49 
52 
61 
50 
12 
30 
148 
54 
50 

39 
40 
75 
44 
71 
62 
75 
16 
10 
13 
44 
45 

4 
8 
1 
6 
8 

11 
4 

15 
5 

10 
5 
7 
3 
8 

15 
2 

13 

6 
0 
16 
2 

29 
44 

20 
65 

7 

25 
59 

8 
29 

8 
6 
22 
14 
8 
4 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 
8 

29 
44 

11 
78 

7 
84 
87 

5 
15 

10 
8 

12 
8 
6 

1 
7 
7 
1 

3* 

1 

19 
54 
48 
96 
10 
29 
53 
16 
21 

11 

27 

27 

16 

31 

17 

27 

6 

5 

5 

17 

6 

1 

3' 

3 
3 
2 
4 
2 

45 
48 
25 
45 
9 
35 
138 
36 
57 

27 
20 
57 
88 
23 
34 
41 
13 
7 
9 
22 
88 

1 
6 
3 
7 
1 

10 
8 

16 
5 

14 
9 

8 
1 
4 
13 

4 
8 

2 

7 
16 

4 

43 
38 
19 
52 
7 

31 
53 
15 
16 

19 

11 

25 

12 

26 

16 

20 

6 

8 

3 

10 

10 

2 
1 

4 
4 

6* 

T 
2 
2 

4 
1 
4 
2 
3 
5 

19 
67 
25 
24 

6* 

81 
18 
8 

29 
49 
56 
21 
24 
88 
55 
4 
4 
9 
40 
28 

1 

i" 

2 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

i' 

4* 

29 
19 
26 
48 
13 
38 
92 
24 
48 

13 

5 

31 

22 

19 

18 

17 

13 

6 

3 

1 

17 

8 

4 
2 
9 
1 

11 
1 

10 
7 

9 
8 
6 
2 
5 
9 
8 
4 

2 
2 
10 
1 

69 

New  Hammhire 

64 

Vermont.? 

41 

Massachusetts 

121 

Rhode  Island 

13 

Connecticut 

52 

NewYork 

68 

New  Jersey 

26 

P4)inn5y1vania 

88 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

16 

Indiana 

4 

Illinois 

22 

>n«hipMi  . 

23 

87 

Minnesota 

11 

Iowa 

16 

Missouri 

8 

North  Dakota 

6 

South  Dakota 

5 

Nebraska. 

8 

Kansas r .  - 

9 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryfand 

3 
2 
3 

1 
7 
2 
6 

4 

4 
6 
4 
1 
3 
6 
2 
1 

1 

4 

i 
1 

1 

4 

3 

Dis6lct  of  Columbia. .... 
Virginia 

5 
4 

West  Virginia 

1 

North  Carollnft 

7 

South  Carolina 

5 

Qeorgia 

7 

florKla             

1 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

8 

Tennessee 

6 

Alabama r ,  t  , 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

4' 

8 

Mississippi 

2 

Louisiana 

2 

Texas r . , 

9 

Arkansms      

1 

Oklahoma  

2 

4 

2 
2 
3 

4 

2 
2 
5 
2 

9 

4 
8 
9 

1 

8 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

2 
6 
2 

8' 

2 

i 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

6 
4 

Arlfona  ... 

Utah *.'.!. ,.;.!*..I-. 

8 
2 
10 
24 
10 
75 

1 

3 
2 
4 

12 
9 

37 

4 

2 

6 

2 
2 

1 

Nevada  .    . 

Idaho 

4 
10 

8 
82 

2 
6 

4 
22 

10 
17 
18 
57 

Washington 

1 
2 
48 

2 

is' 

5 
2 
42 

5 

1 

California 

42 
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Table  28.  —Summary  of  staiUUes  of  public  and  $oeiety  libraries  reporting  1,000  to 

4,999  volumee  in  1913. 

VALUE  OP  PROPERTY,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


States. 


Libr^ 
ries  re- 
porting. 


Cost  of  buildings. 


Cost. 


Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 


Value  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 


Value. 


Total  income. 


Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 


Amount. 


Total  expendi- 
ture. 


Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 


Amount. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
North  Central  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division.. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massadiusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota- 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 


Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Divlsi(m: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 


713 


$6,227,006 


636 


16,567,271 


1,700 


n,  246, 450 


1,626 


$1,023,067 


252 
287 


40 
101 


1,811,783 

2,671,800 

374,950 

436,100 

1,032,873 


162,561 

411,156 

167,904 

336,000 

7,630 

155,134 

418,314 

57,660 

95,454 

153,100 

292,973 

410,919 

192,800 

203,296 

288,627 

407,950 

72,000 

79,200 

72,600 

186,207 

212,229 


267 
28 
84 
84 


1,712,781 

2,866,427 

324,400 

581,838 

1,081,825 


144,396 
163,571 
180,200 
330,700 
7,800 
137,284 
649,230 
165,100 
104,600 

160,800 
312,330 
490,386 
220,900 
216,211 
286,100 
459,300 

79,500 
101,500 

60,000 
226,200 
257,200 


4,000 


10,000 


152,350 
10,000 
11,700 
53,700 

128,800 
14,400 

79,600 
20,000 
60,700 
13,000 
23,000 
148,500 
7,000 
84,300 

10,600 
123,200 
81,500 
10,000 


2,300 
12,000 
17,600 
100,000 
150,700 
31,800 

80,200 
27,500 
62,500 
16,000 
33,000 
278,000 
29,000 
65,638 

16,500 
106,700 
105,000 

15,000 


835 
644 


66 
902 


117 
80 

150 
21 
70 

906 
44 
60 


347,534 
690,200 
30,656 
62,724 
286,437 


33,726 
22,634 
23,170 
64,587 
6,747 
21,305 
122,937 
27,209 
26,319 


68,987 
76,289 
28,186 
78,273 
59,518 
64,796 
10,258 
18,184 
13,536 
38,127 
34,060 

1,615 
1,166 
2,807 
8,015 
2,964 
2,977 
3,390 
.15,425 
1,316 

8,619 
2,876 
3,777 
623 
3,879 
11,138 


22,212 

4,752 
14,159 
18,337 

3,209 


67,200 
13,500 
39,700 
130,900 
112,380 
453,993 


83,400 
13,000 
46,500 
77,500 
108,880 
509,345 


6 
2 
10 
22 
19 
106 


11,183 
2,742 
16,637 
33,100 
28,104 
154,214 


796 
630 
67 
63 
191 


83 

103 

71 

147 

19 

60 

304 

48 

56 

87 
42 
82 
44 
75 
64 
71 
16 
12 
12 
80 
86 

8 
6 
8 
9 
8 

10 
3 

14 
7 

10 
6 
6 
1 
6 

12 


6 
2 

10 
20 
18 
100 


291,456 

430,066 

26,398 

40,718 

234,433 


27,604 
20,305 
18,207 
48,960 
4,791 
16,910 
106,093 
23,725 
24,771 

85,706 
41,841 
63,483 
37,003 
60,325 
48,703 
56,485 
10,508 
17,281 
11,050 
38,101 
30,584 

1,200 
908 

2,787 
541 
2,874 
2,192 
2,389 
11,890 
1,615 

0,068 
2,408 
3,204 
335 
8,418 
10,789 


11,493 

4,527 
12,598 
14,644 

8,207 


7,743 

2,717 
11,792 
^,600 
23,929 
129,671 
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Tablb  29, —Summary  of  itatistki  of  Mchool  libraries  repcrting  1,000  to  4*999  tolwnea 

in  191S. 


BOOKS,  ADDmONS,  CABDS  IN  FORCE,  BOOKS  ISSUED. 


States. 


Libra- 
rio8 

roport- 
uig. 


Vohimes. 


Volumes  added 
during  past  year. 


Libra- 
ries 


Nnm- 
ber. 


Borrowers' cards 
in  force. 


libra- 
ries 

rea>ort- 
mg. 


Nam-* 
ber. 


Books  Issued  for 

use  outside 

library. 


Libra- 
ries 

repcrt- 
ibg. 


Num- 
ber. 


United  States. 


8,905 


«,  186, 449 


3,048 


817,637 


786 


222,300 


707 


1,498,808 


North  Atlantic  Dlrisioiu.. 
North  Central  Division. .. 
South  Atlantic  Divisioo... 
South  Central  Divisioii.... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Dlvisioiu 


NewHamp^ire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Divisioo: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

nUnols 

MicAOgan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlontte  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dfetrkrt  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiKissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Mimtana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

Califomia.... 


878 
1,840 
228 
820 
490 


31 
13 
13 
90 
10 
51 

467 
70 

143 

166 
97 
189 
140 
160 
149 
122 
134 
46 
41 
40 


24 

2 

60 

8 

11 

16 

5 

18 

66 

32 

277 


1,760,321 

3,434,140 

466,861 

601,771 

014,840 


47,626 
23,646 
28,206 
196,460 
23,136 
96,766 
043.462 
123,906 
388,146 

379,776 

168,713 

358,160 

360,147 

264,822 

286,800 

201,396 

219,366 

83,427 

74,717 

76,374 

160,466 

4,100 
72,808 
59,067 
63,031 
62,470 
90,517 
41,372 
70,906 
12,690 

84,042 
78,636 
04,627 
48,419 
43,030 
166,608 
46,463 
60,153 

48,626 
2,714 

102,180 
18,849 
10,831 
27,602 
8,261 
35,919 

100,872 
60,773 

493,722 


631 
852 
140 
176 
346 


18 

8 

6 

44 

4 

17 

812 

43 

79 

04 
63 
107 
96 
105 
100 
72 
74 
30 
23 
27 
61 

2 
17 
14 
18 
21 
28 
10 
23 

7 


31 

18 
14 
7 
67 
16 
20 

18 
2 
32 
2 
7 

12 
6 
11 
46 
20 
190 


66,848 
134,643 
31,099 
34,591 
70,466 


8,253 

372 

860 

4,330 

466 

3,419 

86,734 

7,204 

11,240 

10,961 
8,943 
18,289 
17,000 
11,624 
14,371 
9,573 
11,364 
3,986 
3,666 
5,699 
9,349 

62 

1,838 
2,472 
3,534 
4,827 
3,541 
980 
2,480 
1,416 

2,369 
4,334 
2,320 
1,200 
766 
14,631 
2,420 
6,661 

1,648 
210 

6,546 
317 
774 

2,527 
738 

2,210 
11,888 

3,601 
40,907 


212 

298 
43 
61 

132 


7 

1 

2 

13 

2 

7 

128 

18 

34 

87 
24 
28 
34 
44 
31 
26 
25 
11 
9 
13 
18 


72,873 
84,502 
12,173 
21,251 
81,601 


1,730 

100 

280 

3,319 

350 

1,604 

34,079 

8,460 

23,033 

11,971 
9,915 
7,550 

11,284 
8,766 
0,832 
4,337 
8,370 
3,820 
1,596 
2,998 
4,063 


2,061 
500 
2,233 
3,257 
1,769 
1,066 
1,074 
223 

3,425 
4,762 


687 
4,684 

600 
4,112 

2,881 


1,856 

300 

1,807 

920 

693 

2,697 

6,641 

1,700 

13,101 


251 

274 

40 

44 


2 
3 
3 
8 
3 
6 
174 
32 
33 

25 

18 

30 

39 

33 

68 

20 

23 

7 

7 

9 

16 


685,580 

629,367 

61,567 

52,341 

160,939 


226 

6,960 

900 

13,006 

6,690 
6,431 
384,331 
72,130 
95,925 

63,279 
35,794 
64,796 

132,187 
61,699 

158,260 
23,934 
47,137 
13,070 
7,368 
7,194 
24,650 


4,300 
0,866 
9,311 
18,313 
6,539 
5,609 
8,019 
500 

7,279 
6,706 

11,981 

275 

1,000 

14,689 
1,735 
9,676 

8,132 


4,896 

700 

6,272 

7,323 

1,066 

10,521 

28,155 

2,439 

100,435 
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Table  30. — Bummary  of  ttati$tic$  of  school  librarie$  reporting  1,000  to  4,999  vobsma 

in  1913, 

CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  USE  OF  BOOKS;  OCCUPANCY  OF  BUILDING;  EMPLOYEES. 


Free  or  otherwise. 

Library  building. 

Paid  li- 
brary 
empk>y- 
ees. 

BoOd- 

janitoTj, 
etc. 

SUtes. 

1 

1 

5 

aa 

a 

I 

1 

1 

If 
P 

OQ 

P 

1 

i 
9 

1 

1- 

1 
1^ 

1 

|i 

1 

it 

1 

8 

t 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

It 

It 

14 

16 

IC 

United  Statca 

804 

16 

975 

792 

114 

76 

488 

21 

9 

1,781 

1,454 

607 

680 

48 

64 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
North  Central  Division .... 
South  AUantic  Division. .. 
Sooth  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

192 
376 
33 
fiO 
153 

4 

4 
1 
1 
6 

313 

360 

86 

87 

139 

204 

341 

51 

70 

126 

13 
47 
13 
27 
14 

4 

20 
10 
30 
12 

148 
202 
34 
66 
49 

2 

4 
6 
8 

1 

2 

464 
718 
126 
180 
294 

412 
612 
97 
131 
202 

164 
240 
62 
68 
93 

161 
273 
61 
86 
108 

12 
15 
9 
6 
6 

U 
15 
11 

7 

6 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

9 
7 
6 

49 
6 

26 
136 

29 

47 

46 
22 
74 
28 
32 
36 
36 
32 
9 
8 
10 
19 

2 
14 
18 
11 

9 
12 

8 
12 

11 
4 
1 

19 

2 

7 

110 

13 

37 

39 
26 
48 
24 
42 
30 
36 
32 

8 
14 

7 
36 

1 
2 
3 

13 
2 

16 

78 
8 

26 

27 
17 
36 
18 
19 
23 
20 
17 
4 
8 
6 
9 

1 
6 
6 

6 
1 
7 
2 
6 
1 

9 

6 
6 
6 
6 
12 
6 
6 

2 

.... 

13 
7 
4 

47 
2 

17 
260 

42 

82 

74 
62 
96 
80 
93 
79 
67 

eo 

24 
26 
21 
48 

2 
17 
13 
19 
17 
26 

6 
23 

2 

26 
21 
19 
14 
8 
63 
16 
24 

16 

1 

27 

4 

10 

9 

4 

11 

33 

17 

163 

8 
6 
7 

43 
8 

34 
217 

28 

61 

81 
44 
88 
60 
66 
70 
66 
66 
22 

6 

23 

16 

112 

3 
3 
1 

11 

3 
3 

1 
11 

2 

1 

2 

^Avr  TTa,ninfthirA 

1^ 

Vermont.! 

3 

4 

1 

1 

137 

18 

28 

86 
27 
26 
66 
63 
61 
21 
33 
22 
7 

14 
21 

"2 

.... 

1 

1 
2 

.... 

2 

. 

MassAPhnsfAtt^ 

3 

4 

4 

Connecticut 

1 

7 

..... 

6 
1 
6 

4 
2 
7 
7 
9 
2 
1 
3 

..... 

8 

2 

8 

2 

..... 

2 
3 
1 

**3' 

1 
1 

... 

4 
96 
13 
23 

22 
21 
26 
38 
26 
27 
11 
27 
4 
9 
9 
22 

4 
101 
13 
25 

32 
23 
30 
46 
26 
27 
12 
31 

4 
10 

9 
24 

New  York 

5 

g 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

"2 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

Tn<1i^nA 

I 

Illinois 

t 

Michigan  

9 

.... 

1 

MffiTififota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

8 

s 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

2 
6 

1 

Kanms 

2 

... 

5 

South  AtlanUc  Division: 
Delaware               . 

Maryland 

3 

.... 

3 
2 
6 

16 
7 
4 

11 
3 

11 
6 
6 
4 

4 
17 

8 
14 

8 

6 

1 

..... 

2 
1 

1 
1 

6 

4 
1 
3 
3 

8 
2 

1 

1 

..... 

1 
6 

"2 

1 
6 
6 
2 
2 
13 
..... 

4 
6 
7 
9 
7 
6 
12 
1 

2 
16 
9 
7 
2 
21 
8 
9 

3 

4 
7 
9 

11 
9 
7 

13 
1 

3 
20 
17 

7 

2 
23 

8 
U 

5 

.... 

*"■■ 

Dis^rt  of  CoInTnt><a.. . 

Virginia 

5 
6 

7 

1 

U 

1 

3 
6 
6 
2 
3 
16 
5 
9 

6 

.... 

.... 

3 

:;: 

West  Virginia 

1 
2 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

2 

1 

4 

Florida 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

8 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 

16 
12 
6 
8 
7 
24 
8 
7 

7 
2 

12 
2 
4 
4 
1 
3 

11 
6 

87 

1 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

8 

t 

Mississippi 

T/Otiisiana ........  t  .^ ... . 

1 

1 
1 

:;: 

Texas 

} 

1 

Arkansas 

2 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming  

Colorado 

13 
2 
2 
1 
2 
10 
17 
10 
90 

1 

.... 

4 

12 
1 
4 
7 
2 
2 

18 
7 

€5 

4 

1 

7 
8 

10 
1 
3 
4 

10 
1 

s 

4 

*■ 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Utah 

2 

Nevada 

Id«^".. 

3 
6 
6 
22 

1 

... 

2 
13 
9 

48 

2 
16 
16 
52 

1 

1 

Washington         .... 

3 

1 
5 

2 
2 
4 

Oregon ! 

Calitomia 

.... 

2 

4 

4 
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Tablb  3L — Stammary  of  statistica  of  $chool  libraries  reporting  IfiOO  to  4,999  volumes 

in  1913. 

CONTROL  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


u 
O 

Control. 

ClaaBiflcatJon. 

States. 

i? 

1 

II 

1 

1 

H 

1 

m 

j 

j 

i 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

It 

United  States 

150 

23 
45 
27 
38 
17 

11 

3,074 

30 

3,104 

72 

3 

24 

24 

15 

9 

14 

North  Atlantic  Dhlsion.... 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. . . 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

850 
1,285 
198 
275 
466 

20 
13 
12 
84 
10 
48 

461 
68 

134 

145 
92 
179 
139 
148 
145 
118 
118 
46 
39 
35 
81 

2 

30 
22 
27 
30 
37 
12 
31 

7 

86 
32 
26 
20 
22 
76 
25 
33 

24 

2 

49 

8 

11 

16 

5 

17 

56 

25 

253 

1 

6 
2 
6 
15 



:::::: 

1 
...... 

'"**3" 
...... 

...... 

...... 

5 

1 

"is' 

834 
1,293 
209 
299 
469 

17 
13 
12 
81 
10 
46 

454 
67 

134 

149 
93 
181 
140 
148 
143 
118 
120 
44 
39 
35 
83 

3 

30 
20 
27 
31 
38 
15 
37 

8 

38 
36 
29 
24 
23 
88 
26 
35 

24 
2 
49 
0 
10 
16 
6 
18 
55 
29 
255 

15 
19 
6 
12 
20 

3 

2 

4 
10 
2 
4 
4 

== 

5 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 

1 
4 
2 

7 
7 

1 

^ 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

New  Hampffhh'e 

Vermont.. 

...... 

1 
2 

***'! 

Massachusetts 

1 

2 

1 

3 

nbodelifland      

Connecticut 

...... 

""2 

I 

""2 
1 

1 
3 
1 

4 

2 
2 

1 

....t 

2 
5 

1 
1 

1 

2 

NewYork 

3 

1 

I 

New  Jersey 

1 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2 

4 
1 
2 

1 

North  Central  Divbion: 
Ohio 

Indiana 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

3 

Michigan 

1 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 
4 

1 
1 

M*nneffota 

3 

Iowa. . 

Missouri 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

1 

1 

Nebfttka 

1 
1 

Kansas . . 

2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware. . 

Maryland                  .  . 

8 
1 

3 
7 
4 
5 
2 
14 
3 

1 
1 

1 
2 

District  of  Cidumbia... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

North  Carolina.    

1 

*"*i' 

1 

South  Carolina 

Oeonda                  

2 

1 

Florida 

Booth  Central  Division: 
Kentuekv 

7 
1 

Tennessee 

.... 

2 

1 

AU^h^una 

1 
1 

Mlm^fppl   

T^-onisiana 

1 

Texas. .      . 

1 

...... 

1 

Arkansas 

O^lftivmrn 

3 

Weatem  Division: 
V<mtma 

Wy^nnfnir 

Colorado    

1 

1 

1 
1 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arixona 

TTtah 

Nevada"':::::*::::::: 

Idaho 

1 

1 

1 
15 

Oreeon 

7 
8 

""i* 



i 

3 

""'3' 

1 
1 

CAUiornl^ 
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PUBLIC^  SOCIETY,  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRABIBS. 


Table  22.— Summary  of  statiMika  qf  school  libfrvarie»  reporting  1,000  to  4^999  voluma 

in  191S. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  BOOKS,  PUBLIC  TAXATION. 


Distribution  of  books 
to  public  outside  of 
city. 

Distribotlon  of  sections 
of  library  to  schools. 

Public    taxation     for 
support  of  library. 

StataB. 

Ubra- 
rle8r«>. 
porting 
loans. 

Libra- 
ries re- 

^^ 

loans. 

Librft- 

ries 
not  re- 
porting. 

Libra, 
ries  re- 
porting 
loans. 

Libra, 
ries  re- 
porting 

DO 

loans. 

Libra- 
ries 
not  re- 
porting. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
tax. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting 
no  tax. 

Libr». 

ries 
not  re- 
porting. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

510 

1,717 

1,038 

180 

1,702 

1,383 

aoi 

828 

2,136 

North  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division. 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division.. 

83 

38 
44 
105 

480 
083 

124 
183 
247 

315 

.SI 

45 
80 
15 
15 
25 

447 
665 

129 
201 
260 

386 
595 
84 
104 
214 

90 

134 

2 

8 

67 

184 
351 

77 

m 

99 

604 

»& 
149 
195 
333 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Mf^iPA       r        r                         

2 

1 
1 
1 

12 
7 
S 

52 
4 

20 
260 

38 

79 

77 
37 
100 
63 
76 
67 
65 
76 
19 
20 
25 
49 

8 
25 
17 
14 
15 
IS 

9 
20 

3 

27 
19 

n 

12 
12 
64 
13 
23 

U 
1 

24 
Z 
6 
9 
2 
7 

32 

13 
139 

7 
5 
4 

37 

0 

26 

158 

1         23 

^        49 

52 
38 
60 
40 
40 
54 
39 
33 
15 
13 
9 
18 

1 

5" 

1 
2 
17 

• 
13 

10 
7 
1 

15 
11 
10 
7 
0 
1 
3 
3 
6 

11 
7 

10 
41 
3 
18 
248 
30 
79 

70 
50 
83 
65 
76 
50 
62 
73 
26 
24 
24 
53 

3 
22 
13 
16 
21 
23 

9 
21 

1 

32 
25 
18 
13 
14 
62 
14 
23 

12 
1 

83 
4 
7 
7 
3 
12 
34 
17 
130 

9 
6 
3 

44 
6 

31 
202 

34 

51 

76 
40 
105 
60 
63 
80 
53 
45 
19 
14 
13 
27 

1 

i' 

80 
6 
2 

5 
11 

4 

18 
23 
14 

7 
15 

5 
11 

4 
17 

7 
3 
2 
24 
1 
7 

72 
16 
52 

53 
40 
58 
18 
24 
36 
83 
39 
9 
6 
U 
24 

2 
15 

3 

9 
10 
14 

4 
18 

2 

17 
16 
13 
6 
8 
36 
U 
10 

3 

io* 

2 
2 
5 

r 

11 
9 
56 

13 

New  Hampshire 

10 

Vermont 

U 

Massachusetts 

66 

"RhndA  Ttflanf) 

9 

Connecticut 

5 
49 

0 
15 

27 
22 
20 
31 
34 
28 
18 
15 
12 

^ 

New  York 

ais 

New  Jersey 

48 

FenrvsyWania  . 

» 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio         

9B 

Indiana 

nilnois 

46 
127 

Mlnhig^n 

104 

Wiscoibstn 

108 

MintiMOb^ 

99 

Iowa . .       .          

83 

Missouri 

70 

North  Dakota. 

32 

South  Dakota 

34 

Nebraska 

£ 

Kansas 

45 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware. 

1 

Mftryla^irf 

6 
10 
10 

9 
13 

5 
10 

3 

12 
13 

9 
11 
11 
17 

9 

! 

8 
3 
2 
0 

1 

4 

15 

12 

89 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 
3 
2 

2 

8' 

2 

6" 

2 

1 

2 

2* 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4' 

1 
12 

9 
13 
11 

7 
17 

6 
16 

5 

11 
16 
9 
10 
10 
23 
12 
14 

10 
1 

15 
3 
3 
8 
1 
6 

18 

14 
135 

1 
........ 

8* 

7 
1 
4 

2' 

1 
1 
7 
4 
8 
32 

16 

District  of  Columbia 

24 

Virginia 

30 

West  Virginia 

21 

North  Carolina 

S 

South  Carolina 

12 

Gerargia.. 

22 

Florida 

6 

South  Oentral  Division: 
Kentucky 

28 

T6nn«?sfm 

24 

Alabama 

17 

Mississippi 

19 

LouLsfana.  r 

16 

Texas 

54 

Arkansas 1 

17 

Oklahoma ..,....,. r^- 

39 

Westem  Division: 

Montana - 

14 

Wyoming 

1 

Colorado 

49 

96 

New  Mexico 

6 

Arizona 

7 

Utah 

10 

Nevada 

4 

Idaho 

10 

Washington 

41 

Orwon 

15 

Caltfomia 

189 
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PUBLIC,  SOCIETY,  AND  SCHOOL  TJBRARIK8. 


Table  34. — Caminned  statistics  of  public,  sodetify  and  school  libraries  reporting  1^000 

to  4,999  volumes  %n  191S. 

BOOKS,  ADDITIONS,  INCOICE,  EXPXNDITtJRB. 


Volumes. 

Vohunes  added 
during  past  year. 

Total  income. 

Total  ezpendJ. 
tnr«. 

SUtes. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

Volumes. 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

Volumes. 

Librar 
rles  re- 
porting. 

Amount 

Libra- 
ries re- 
porting. 

AxDoont 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

United  8tat€8 

5,453 

11,660,942 

3,746 

706,672 

3,254 

$1,640,971 

3,100 

81,407,614 

North  Atlantic  Division.... 

North  Central  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

South  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

1,936 

2,025 

321 

415 

756 

4,518,642 

4,117,596 

685,753 

844,006 

1,523,940 

1,360 

203 
233 
553 

212,942 
261,979 
32,423 
66,872 
142,456 

1,235 

1,208 

158 

189 

469 

427,687 
686,512 
63,482 
104,217 
359,073 

1,198 

1  160 

154 

185 

454 

370,808 

588,8a 

61,  »4 

8£m« 

30^868 

Nwth  Atlantic  Division: 
Mafaie 

128 
153 
106 
283 
36 
146 
711 
137 
237 

213 
155 
298 
206 
230 
216 
210 
149 
61 
58 
80 
140 

7 

39 
34 
43 
36 
60 
23 
62 
17 

63 
50 
43 
80 
31 
112 
32 
54 

30 
13 
74 
14 
11 
25 
7 

28 
83 
53 
418 

322,663 
369,809 
238,257 
702,518 
96,244 
361,043 
1,609,316 
290,068 
529,744 

433,423 
318,570 
043,837 
416,187 
462,708 
447,871 
417,329 
281,524 
123,964 
115,238 
180,540 
276,408 

14,117 
88,759 
75,640 
82,113 
75,065 

125,798 
61,918 

129,682 
32,641 

132,217 
104,901 
102,043 
59,074 
66,002 
218,932 
55,853 
104,984 

60,669 

29,318 

168,025 

32,851 

19,831 

45,866 

13,761 

59,726 

161,561 

108,706 

823,632 

101 
127 

72 
200 

23 

89 
514 

95 
139 

134 
109 
186 
143 
174 
160 
147 
90 
44 
37 
68 
105 

5 
22 
17 
25 
23 
40 
10 
42 
13 

35 
26 
27 
15 
13 
68 
17 
32 

24 

11 

50 

6 

7 

20 

66 

38 

306 

15,701 
15,249 

9,850 
27,963 

3,186 
13,843 
79,819 
24,222 
23,609 

25,277 
25,583 
86,273 
23,864 
25,322 
28,718 
32,952 
14,401 
7  968 
7558 
17,401 
16,662 

814 
2,316 
3,001 
4,029 
5,356 
5,542 
2,173 
7,098 
2;094 

9,403 
5,883 
3,844 
1,236 
4,421 

16,699 
2,820 

12,566 

2,804 

2,489 

8,922 

1,279 

774 

5,063 

1,038 

6,281 

21,063 

10,437 

82,316 

99 
123 

86 
191 

22 

86 
443 

76 
109 

100 
98 
175 
125 
158 
140 
118 
72 
30 
40 
58 
89 

4 
15 

9 
20 

si 

12 
36 
13 

31 
16 
19 
13 
12 
55 
9 
34 

19 
10 
40 
5 

7 
14 

7 

21 

54 

38 

254 

35,923 
22,774 

S'SS? 
70,973 

6,167 

24,170 

166,603 

35,002 

42,415 

56,339 
70,824 
100,515 
50,252 
93,257 
76,066 
73,245 
24,010 
22,406 
20,533 
48,254 
50,811 

1,765 
4,366 
4,763 

10,076 
6;361 
7,372 
5,637 

20,504 
2,639 

10,667 
8,459 
9,078 
2,228 
6,387 

29,658 
4,961 

32,779 

7,873 
14  409 
21,615 

3  709 

3,645 
12,633 

3,303 
20,293 
45  719 
33,368 
192,506 

95 
108 

76 
179 

20 

86 
440 

73 
112 

96 
90 
166 
124 
155 
141 
118 
73 
30 
36 
66 
85 

4 
15 

9 
20 
18 
81 
11 
82 
14 

29 
16 
18 
12 
11 
57 
11 
31 

19 

9 

40 

5 

7 

11 

7 

21 

52 

37 

246 

29,538 
30,835 
19,008 
55,474 
5' 221 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

19,667 
149.487 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

30,396 

41,087 

North  Central  Divbion: 
Ohio 

47,266 

Indiana.... .. 

53,788 

Dlinols 

86,679 

Michigan 

47,176 

Wiacmsin 

83.862 

Minn«H)ta 

%^ 

Iowa 

66.808 

Missouri 

23,374 

North  Dakota 

21,018 

South  Dakota. 

17,723 

Nebraska 

37,603 

South  Atlantic*  Divfaion ': 
Delaware 

36,870 
1,450 

Maryland 

District  of  Cohimbla... 
Virginia. 

4,116 
4,503 
2565 

West  Virginia. 

6^m 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

J:S 

Georgia 

17,355 

Florida 

2,983 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

11,211 

Tennessee 

8,406 

Alabama. 

^507 

Mississippi 

r,060 

Louisiana 

5,566 

Texas 

29,543 

Arkftnif^                  

4,789 

Oklahoma 

21,935 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

7,438 

Wyoming 

12,798 

ColoradoT 

17,847 

New  Mexico 

3,800 

Arizona 

3  694 

Utah    

8,868 

Nevada 

3,296 

Idaho  

15,250 

Washhigton 

36,490 

Orecon 

28,697 

California 

168,780 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  June  1,  1916. 
Sm:  The  new  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
taking  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  calls  for  infor- 
mation not  only  in  regard  to  their  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, but  in  regard  to  their  social,  civic,  and  political  life,  and  also 
information  in  regard  to  their  schools  and  their  agencies  of  education, 
on  which  all  else  depends.  A  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  these 
countries  are  trying  to  meet  the  need  for  education  in  modern  dem- 
ocratic society  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  read- 
just our  schools  to  constantly  changing  conditions;  all  problems  in 
education  have  become  in  a  very  real  sense  international.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  accompanying  manuscript  on  the  Scholastic 
scope  and  standards  of  secondary  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  manuscript  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Anna  Tolman  Smith,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  foreign  educational 
systems. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES— SCHOLASTIC  SCOPE 
AND  STANDARDS. 


INTRODUCTORY  SURVEY. 

The  States  of  Central  America  and  South  America  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  industrial  development  which  imparts  new  impulses  to  their 
educational  activities.  There  is  at  once  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
economic  bearings  of  elementary  or  popular  education  and  of  the 
need  of  a  readjustment  of  the  work  of  the  long-estabhshed  secondary- 
schools.  Efforts  in  the  latter  direction  are  of  special  interest  to 
other  nations,  as  it  is  in  the  secondary  schools  that  the  directive 
classes  are  educated.  Schools  of  this  order  determine  in  great 
measiu^e  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the  men  who  control  pubUc 
affairs  and  promote  international  sympathies  and  interests. 

Educational  reports  and  periodicals  published  in  the  States  referred 
to  abound  in  discussions  of  the  changes  that  are  required  to  meet 
the  new  demands.  Many  of  these  discussions  reveal  merely  con- 
scious needs  for  which  as  yet  no  adequate  provision  can  be  made. 
But  in  a  few  States  the  problems  are  clearly  defined  and,  in  par- 
ticular, definite  plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  reform  or  devel- 
opment of  the  coiurses  of  study  in  secondary  schools. 

The  official  programs  afford  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject,  both  in 
the  States  that  have  lately  revised  their  courses  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion and  in  those  which  have  made  no  changes,  than  any  general 
discussions.  These  programs,  it  shoxdd  be  said,  are  not  annoimce- 
ments  of  ambitious  institutions,  but  the  expression  of  matured 
plans  adopted  by  the  educational  authorities  in  full  view  of  pubUc 
resources  and  social  demands  either  at  the  present  time  or  at  an 
earher  period.  By  reference  to  the  several  programs  presented 
below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  education  as  a  culture  process 
has  not  been  sacrificed  in  those  of  recent  date. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  scholastic  work  of  the  schools 
considered,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  mind  certain  features  of  their 
oi^anization  which  may  properly  be  called  common  to  the  different 
States. 

In  all  the  States  secondary  education  is  the  preparatory  stage 
to  higher  institutions  and  in  several  instances  forms  a  department 
96905**— 15 2  7 
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8  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

in  the  tiniversity  oi^anization.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  Uruguay, 
the  University  of  Montevideo  including  a  faculty  of  secondary 
instruction  which  is  charged  with  administrative  functions; '  the 
pubUc  college  of  this  city  is  practically  an  adjunct  of  the  university. 
This  same  relation  is  illustrated  by  the  National  Institute  of  Panama 
and  the  college  of  the  University  of  La  Plata. 

The  pubUc  secondary  schools  are  supported  by  Grovemment 
funds  alone  or  in  combination  with  provincial  and  departmental 
appropriations  or  by  mtmicipalities.  The  schools  may  be  either  for 
day  students  solely  or  include  boarding  departments.  The  private 
coUeges  which  aboimd  in  all  the  States  are  boarding  schools.  They 
are  often  subsidized  and  follow  in  the  main  the  official  programs  of 
secondary  education. 

The  course  of  secondary  instruction  is  generally  arranged  for  six 
years,  covering  the  ages  12  to  18;  in  a  few  States  the  coiu*se  may 
be  completed  in  five  years.  Pupils  may  pass  from  the  primary 
schools  to  the  public  secondary  schools;  as  a  rule,  private  secondary 
schools  include  a  preparatory  class  for  children  from  10  to  12  years 
of  age.  In  several  States  the  successfxd  completion  of  the  secondary 
studies  entitles  the  student  to  the  bachelor's  degree;  in  other  States 
additional  study  in  a  university  facxdty  of  letters  and  philosophy 
is  required  before  a  diploma  is  obtained. 

The  institutional  life  which  forms  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  other  countries  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the 
public  secondary  school  of  the  Spanish-American  States.  The  ad- 
ministrative stid9P  of  the  schools  is  usually  large,  comprising  a  chief 
executive  (rector  or  director),  a  treasurer,  secretary,  etc.  The  pro- 
fessors, who  are  appointed  by  the  government,  central  or  local,  are 
assigned  to  particular  subjects  for  a  definite  nimiber  of  hours,  and 
have  no  further  relation  with  their  classes.  As  a  rule  they  are  men 
holdiag  university  diplomas  and  engaged  in  professional  practice. 
This  peculiar  system,  which  prevails  also  in  the  universities,  prevents 
the  close  unity  of  a  corporate  body,  although  it  brings  students  into 
contact  with  men  of  affairs.  One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of 
progress  in  the  leading  States  is  the  effort  to  replace  this  system  by 
that  of  permanent  professors  having  special  preparation  for  the 
service. 

The  features  of  organization  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
affect  in  various  ways  the  general  spirit  of  the  schools  and  the  con- 
duct of  studies;  but  the  purpose  here  is  to  consider  mainly  the  scho- 
lastic scope  and  standards  of  secondary  education  as  illustrated  by 
official  programs.     These  programs  incidentally  reveal  differences  in 

1  See  plate  of  the  administration  building  (frontispiece);  original  was  received  from  the  Urugoajaa 
Government  by  the  oourteBy  of  Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States. 
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the  schools  of  the  different  States,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
each  State  is  an  independent  unity,  the  differences  are  not  greater 
than  appear  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

The  intimate  view  of  the  content  of  secondary  education  in  the 
States  of  Central  and  South  America  afforded  by  the  particulars 
which  follow  is  of  interest  to  all  persons  engaged  in  promoting  inter- 
national relations,  and  particularly  so  to  those  who  must  determine 
the  equivalence  of  the  scholastic  standards  maintained  in  different 
countries. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
COSTA  RICA. 

In  Central  America,  Costa  Rica  has  taken  the  lead  in  practical 
measures  for  extending  the  scope  of  public  education  and  adapting 
the  course  of  instruction  to  local  conditions.  The  purpose  is  pro- 
moted by  the  centralized  control  of  education,  which  is  exercised  by 
an  undersecretary  in  a  department  including  other  executive  duties. 
The  chief  officer  of  the  division  of  public  instruction,  however,  is 
generally  chosen  with  regard  to  his  special  fitness  for  that  service. 

The  governors  of  the  five  Provinces  into  which  the  State  is  divided 
are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  school  laws  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  immediate  direction  of  public  primary  schools  is  com- 
mitted to  Government  inspectors,  who  are  responsible  to  the  central 
authority.  Public  secondary  and  higher  institutions  are  directly 
under  the  secretary  for  public  instruction. 

In  the  projects  of  reform  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica 
in  1913,  the  importance  of  unifying  the  entire  scheme  of  education 
so  that  the  course  of  the  secondary  schools  (liceos)  shoxdd  be  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  primary  schools  and  both  better  adapted  to 
present  needs  was  urged  by  the  undersecretary  for  public  instruc- 
tion, Seftor  Brenes-Mesfin.*  Propositions  embodying  these  views 
were  authorized  by  decrees  issued  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rico 
the  same  year.  Among  these  was  a  decree  of  March  5  reorganizing 
the  plans  of  study  for  the  liceo  de  Costa  Rica,  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  School  of  Commerce.  There  are  five  public  secondary  schools 
in  the  State,  namely,  the  liceo  de  Costa  Rica  and  the  Colegio  Supe- 
rior de  Senoritas,  both  at  San  Jose;  the  Liceo  de  Heredia;  Institute 
de  Alajuela;  and  Colegio  de  Cartago.  The  &^t  three  institutions 
are  supported  entirely  by  national  funds,  while  the  expenses  of  the 
last  two  are  met  equally  by  mimicipal  and  national  funds. 

1  At  present  Sefior  Brmm-Ute^n  to  eoToy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  from  Costa  Rica. 
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The  new  program  for  the  liceo  de  Costa  Rica,  which  fixes  the 
standard  for  the  secondary  schools,  is  as  follows:* 


Standard  Program, 
preparatory  course. 


Subjects  assigned  for  the  year. 


Weekly 
periods. 


The  mother  tongue 

Writing  (includes  forms  of  correspondence) 

Elementary  arithmetic  and  geometry 

Geography  and  history  of  Costa  Rica 

Hy^ene  and  physical  culture 

Elementary  science 

Manual  truning 

Music 

Drawtaig 


HUMANIDADBS. 

Secondary  course  of  study. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
[Minimum:  20  (11  periods  obligatory,  9  elective).    Maximum:  96.] 


Obligatory  subjects. 

Weekly 
periods. 

Electives. 

Weekly 
periods. 

StMnish  rCastUianHI^ 

5 
5 

1 

English  or  French  (I) 

l£^hematics:  Algebra  and  arithmetic 

TTvtriMnA  And  flrvmnastics 

History  (1):  Ancioit 

Manual  arts  (I) 

Drawlns  ( I).' .' 

Music 

2 

SECOND  YEAR. 
[Minimum:  24  (10  periods  obligatory,  14  elective).] 


Obligatory  subjects. 

Weekly 
periods. 

ElecUves. 

Weekly 

SDanish  (CastOian)  (I) 

5 

4 
1 

History  (H):  Medieval  and  modem 

Mathematics  (U):  Algebra  (II)  and  plane 
geometry 

3 

'H'vA'tfMt  fuid  ffvmnastics       . .               

English  or  French  (II) 

Biology  Cil),  botany,  and  toology 

Manual  arts  ( H ) 

Drawing  (II)\..'. 

writ^.....::.:: ::c 

Music  (II) 

Tvp^^wtHW  (T).     

1  Memoria  de  instruoddn  ptlbUca,  1914,  pp.  4-^. 
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Standard  Pbooram — Continued 
HUMANiDADBS — Continued. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
(Hlnixnum:  25  (13  perkxlfl  obUgatory,  12  elective). 


11 


:  34.] 


Obllgatoiy  subjects. 


Weekly 
periods. 


Spanish  (CastQiaii)  (III) .... 

Physiology  (I) 

Hygiene  and  gymnastics — 
Hi^ory  (III):  Contemilorary 


Electives. 


English  or  French 

Mathematics  (III):  Algebra,  solid  geome> 

try ,  gon  iometry 

Physlra(II) 

Chemistry  (1) 

Drawing  (lU) 

Manual  arts  (III) 

Music  (HI) 

Tvpewritlng  and  shorthand 


Weekly 
periods. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
[Minimum:  28  (7  periods  obligatory,  21  elective).    Maximum:  37.] 


Obligatory  subjects. 


Weekly 
periods. 


Electives. 


Weekly 
periods. 


Spanish  (CastOian)  aV). 
Civil  government 


En«Ush  or  French  (IV) 

Mathematics:  Advanced     algebra     and 

trigonometry 

Chemistry  (11) 

Physiology  (II) 

Geology  and  meteorology 

Drawtag(IV) 

PoUticai  economy 

Typewriting  r  11 1) 

Ifonualarts(IV) 

Music  (IV) 


FIFTH  YEAR. 
[Minimum:  18  (0  periods  obligatory,  12  elective).   Maximum:  29.] 


Obligatory  subJeoU. 


Weekly 
periods. 


Science  of  health 

Manual  arts 

Tjrpewriting 


Electives. 


Weekly 
periods. 


Calculus  and  analytical  geometry 

General  literature 

Logic  and  debate 

General  biology 

Elements  ofsocioloffy 

History:  Historlcalmvestigation 
Anthropogeography 


In  order  to  enter  the  liceo,  pupils  from  the  primary  schools  must 
pass  through  the  preparatory  year,  which  forms  the  link  between 
primary  and  secondary  instruction. 

The  important  change  effected  by  the  program  of  1913  consists  in 
systemizing  the  studies.  By  means  of  the  obligatory  subjects  all 
students  secure  a  common  basis  of  general  knowledge  of  which  a 
culture  language  (Castilian)  with  its  literature  is  the  chief  element. 
The  elective  studies  are  grouped  by  means  of  the  final  exammation 
so  that  a  student  is  directed  in  his  choice  by  considerations  of  his 
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ultimate  purpose.  The  relations  are  indicated  by  the  numbers  in 
parantheses. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  the  secondary  course  an 
elective  subject  is  not  given  unless  at  least  10  students  request  it,  and 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  unless  at  least  5  students  take  it. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  humanities  (Bachiller  en  Humanidades) 
is  conferred  upon  students  who  finish  the  full  course  of  five  years  and 
pass  an  examination.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  and  their 
relative  values  are  as  follows: 


Obligatory  Subjects  (valub  14  units). 


Units. 
-.      5 


Gastilian , 

Arithmetic  and  geometry 1 

French  or  English 3 

Contemporaneous  history 

Sanitary  science  and  hygiene 

Public  administration 

Typewriting 

Manual  training 

The  electives  are  grouped  for  the  examination  as  follows: 

Elbctivks. 


First  group,  16  units. 

Second  group,  17  units. 

Third  group,  16  units. 

Mathematics,  I-V. 
Physics,  I,  II. 
Chemistry,  I. 
General  biology,  I. 
Geology  and  meteorology,  I. 
Geography,  I. 
Manual  training,  I,  II. 
Drawing,  I,  III. 

Biology,  I-III. 
Physfology,  I,  II. 
Hygiene,  l-III. 
Chemistry,  I,  II. 
Physics,  1,  II. 
Geography,  I. 
Gymnastics,  I,  II. 
Drawing,  I,  II. 

French  or  English,  I-III. 
Logic  and  delmte,  I. 
History,  I-IV. 
Geography,  I. 
Elements  of  sociology,  I. 
Political  economy,  1. 
General  biology,  1. 
Civics,  I. 
Drawing,  I. 
MusicTl. 

The  33  units  required  for  the  pass  ^la^k  can  be  completed  from  the 

following  subjects:  Manual  training,  II  and  III;  drawing,  II-IV; 

music,  I-IV. 

PANAMA. 

In  various  ways  the  closer  relations  that  have  been  promoted 
between  the  United  States  and  Central  America  are  affecting  educa- 
tional practices  and  standards  in  the  latter.  An  interesting  example 
of  these  relations  is  afforded  by  the  call  of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Dexter  from 
the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  the  Instituto  Nacional  of  Panama. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  this  shall  become  a  central 
university,  drawing  students  from  the  neighboring  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  usual  custom  in  Latin- American  States,  a  secondary  course 
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of  instruction  is  provided  under  the  general  direction  of  the  institute. 
This  secondary  school,  «the  liceo,  is  arranged  in  two  cycles,  after  the 
model  of  the  French  lyc6e,  each  cycle  covering  a  three  years'  course. 
The  program  provides  for  the  traditional  studies  in  Latin^American 
schools  with  the  introduction  of  Latin  as  an  alternative  to  French  and 
with  greater  stress  than  usual  upon  English.  The  scheme  of  study 
and  the  relative  time  given  to  each  branch  are  shown  in  the  following 
conspectus: 

Panama. 

NATIONAL  INSnrUTB. 

Program  of  studies  for  the  liceo} 


Number  of  lessons  a  week. 

Subjects. 

Cycle  I. 

Cyden. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

riiflo0opliy 

3 
6 
3 

4 

3 

Castimn  , 

6 
3 

5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
8 
2 

5 

Enidish 

3 

L4ltm  "»•  Frmirh  t 

4 

OeoeraDliT 

2 
2 
6 

^1^... :.. 

2 
8 
3 
2 

2 

Mathematics 

3 

PhvRlcfl  and  chemtetrv 

Natural  sciences 

2 

1 

2 

Phyjrfoloty  and  hy^ifl?^. ,   ,  - ,      ,   .   

civS:.^™.... :..... 

8* 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

BookkMming. 

"M  aniw'  irafning 

2 
2 

2 
2 

}    ^ 

2 

8incif)e "- 

2 

Total « 

26 

30 

31 

80 

28 

26 

1  Panama:  InJbrme,  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Instruodon  PubUca,  1914.   pp.  2d-31. 
t  Optional  in  the  first  cycle. 

•  In  addition  to  the  subjects  tabulated  drawing  and  gymnastics  oooopy  each  2  periods  a  week  through* 
oat  the  first  and  second  cycles. 

Significant  features  of  the  -program  are  the  prominence  given  to 
English  and  the  introduction  of  Latin  as  an  alternative  to  French. 
The  decree  authorizing  the  liceo  was  issued  in  1913,  hence  time  has 
not  sufficed  for  students  to  reach  the  second  cycle. 

The  Institute  Nacional  is  to  be  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  in 
addition  to  the  liceo,  or  secondary  school,  comprises  a  normal  school 
and  a  commercial  school;  all  of  these  will  be  adjuncts  of  the  uni- 
versity, for  which  plans  are  now  in  progress. 

SAN  SALVADOR. 

In  his  official  report  for  1913  the  minister  of  education  for  San 
Salvador  dwells  upon  plans  for  improving  the  com«e  of  study  and  the 
standards  of  the  national  institute  situated  at  the  capital.  This 
school  has  had  more  than  local  pr^tige,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
authorities  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  new  demands  that  are 
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arising.  Complaint  has  been  made,  in  particular,  that  students  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination  to  enter  4he  lowest  class  of  the 
institute  were  not  sufficiently  prepared;  the  new  plan  of  studies 
includes  a  preparatory  or  complementary  course  which  pupils  from 
the  ordinary  primary  schools  must  pass  through  in  order  to  enter 
upon  the  true  course  of  secondary  studies.  The  program  recently 
developed  is  similar  as  regards  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  that 
arranged  for  the  Panama  institution  with  the  omission  of  Latin. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

South  America  comprises  10  independent  States,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Brazil,  were  originally  Spanish  colonies.  The  systems 
of  secondary  and  higher  education  retain  some  characteristics  derived 
from  the  early  colonists,  although  they  have  been  more  largely 
influenced  by  French  theories  and  mode^.  In  order  to  avoid  need- 
less repetitions,  selection  is  here  made  of  a  few  official  programs  of 
secondary  education  which  adequately  illustrate  its  scope  and  stand- 
ards in  all  the  States. 

ARGENTINA. 

RECENT  MEASURES  PERTAINING  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  secondary  education  has  occupied  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government  of  Argentina  for  several  years,  and  in 
December,  1911,  several  decrees  were  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
RepubUc  providing  for  the  better  administration  and  closer  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  secondary  schools  (colegios). 

A  decree  of  December  15  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  new  division 
in  the  ministry  of  pubUc  instruction  for  the  service  of  secondary 
education.  The  division  was  organized  under  the  charge  of  a  director 
general,  with  whom  was  associated  an  assistant  director.  The  force 
was  completed  by  subordinate  officials  and  clerks.  Ten  inspectors 
were  also  authorized  for  the  official  supervision  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

The  qualifications  for  the  chief  officials  in  this  division  were  care- 
fully determined  by  the  decree;  in  particular  it  was  required  that 
candidates  for  the  positions  of  director  and  subdirector  should  be  at 
least  30  years  of  age  and  should  have  had  not  less  than  six  consecutive 
years'  experience  either  as  professors  or  education  officials.  - 

A  second  decree  of  the  same  date  determined  in  detail  the  require- 
ments for  the  administrative  authorities  of  secondary  schools  (rectors, 
vice  rectors,  directors,  and  vice  directors),  and  abo  those  for  pro- 
fessors of  secondary  education. 
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The  requirements  for  professorships  as  set  forth  in  the  decree 
illustrate  the  new  conception  of  that  service  which  is  gradually 
developing  in  the  most  progressive  States. 

In  general,  positions  in  secondary  education  have  been  held  by 
men  engaged  in  professional  duties  quite  apart  from  education.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  regard  teaching  even  in  the  higher  institutions, 
as  a  profession  having  its  recognized  standards  of  qualification  and 
chief  claim  upon  the  mind  and  time  of  the  incumbents.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea  the  recent  decree  in  Argentina  provides  that 
candidates  for  professorships  in  the  secondary  schools  shall  present  a 
** diploma  of  capacity"  issued  by  one  of  the  following  institutions: 
The  pedagogical  section  of  the  University  of  La  Plata,  the  National 
Institute  for  Secondary  Professors,  the  Normal  School  for  Pro- 
fessors of  Living  Languages,  the  Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  other  institutions  which 
prepare  candidates  for  positions  in  secondary  education. 

Candidates  for  the  professorships  in  national  history,  civics,  and 
morals  must  be  citizens  of  Argentina,  natural  or  adopted.  In  the 
latter  case  they  must  have  had  at  least  10  years'  experience  in  the 
service. 

The  decree  also  provides  for  professors  who  have  not  secured  the 
diplomas  above  mentioned,  but  who  have  already  served  at  least  five 
consecutive  years  in  the  university  faculties  or  as  professors  in  second- 
ary schools.  Those  who  have  served  for  10  years  may  obtain  a 
diploma  from  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  which  will  give  them 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  conferred  by  the  institutions 
mentioned. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  8ECONDABY  INSTTIXmONS. 

A  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  on  February  12,  1912, 
determining  the  classification  of  secondary  schools  (colegios)  and  the 
subjects  of  instruction  and  duration  of  courses  for  the  different 
classes.    This  decree  is  as  follows:^ 

CLASSES  OF  COLLEGES  AND  DURATION  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Abticle  I.  Secondary  education  shall  be  general  or  professioDal.  The  former  is  to 
be  given  in  national  colleges  for  one  or  the  other  sex,  and  the  latter  in  establishments 
having  specific  purpose. 

Articlb  2.  The  national  colleges  shall  comprise  two  classes:  Elementary  colleges 
having  a  four-year  course,  and  superior  colleges  having  a  course  of  six  years.  Elemen- 
tary colleges  may  be  estabUshed  in  places  having  more  than  15,000  inhabitants;  the 
superior  colleges  shall  be  established  at  the  Fedeml  capital,  the  capitals  of  Provinces, 
whatever  their  population  may  be,  and  in  towns  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants. 

1  Ministerio  de  Jostida  e  Instraocion  Pt^blica.  DlreocKSn  general  de  ensenaflxa  seotmdaiia  y  especial, 
1913.    pp.  17-18. 
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PURPOSES. 

Articlb  3.  The  purpoeee  of  the  national  colleges  are  (a)  to  give  to  the  pupils  solid 
and  well-balanced  knowledge,  general  scientific  and  literary,  and  to  develop  in  them 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  physical,  and  esthetic  faculties  which  shall  fit  them  for 
the  active  duties  of  society,  or  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  higher  studies;  (b)  to  form 
their  characters  and  inculcate  in  them  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  the  desire  to 
cooperate  in  the  effort  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity. 

SCOPE  OP  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

Article  4.  The  minimum  course  of  study  in  the  national  colleges  shall  be  as  follows: 

Plan  op  Studies.* 

A. 

pirbt  tear. 

I. 

Hours  a 
8dbi«ct8. 


Spanish    (Castilian).    Reading    and    composition,    (a)  Pronunciation    and 
orthography;  (b)  purifying  and  enriching  vocabulary  and  forms 3 

History.    Brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Orient  and  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  the  Middle  Ages 4 

French 4 

II. 

Mathematics.    Plane  geometry,  2  hours;  arithmetic,  3  hours 5 

Geography  of  Europe,  general,  and  detailed  for  selected  coimtries 3 

m. 

Drawing.    Lineal  and  ornamental 2 

Penmanship 2 

Gymnastics.    Systematic  games  and  exercises  for  developing  the  physique 2 

25 

SECOND  TEAR. 

I. 

Hoars  a 


Sabjecis. 
Spanish  (Castilian).    (a)  Analysis;  (b)  purifying  and  enriching  vocabulary  and 

forms 3 

History.    Modem  and  contemporary 3 

French : 3 

English 4 

II. 

Mathematics.    Plane  geometry,  2  hours;  arithmetic  and  accounts,  2  hours 4 

Biological  sciences.    Zoology  and  botany 3 

Geography  of  Aigentina 3 


From  decree  of  the  minister  of  pabUc  instroctian,  February  16, 1912.   (OfBdal  copy.) 
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III. 

Subjects.  week. 

Drawing.    Lineal  and  ornamental 2 

Penmanship 1 

Gymnastics  * 2 

28 

THIRD  YEAR. 

I. 

«  1-.  -^  Hours  a 

Subjects.  week. 

Spanish  (Castilian).    (a)  Syntax  and  elements  of  linguistics  and  etymology;  (b) 

purification  and  enrichment  of  vocabularies  and  forms 3 

History,  Argentine 4 

Civics  smd  the  national  constitution 2 

French : 3 

English 4 

II. 

Mathematics.    Plane  geometry,  2  hours;  algebra,  2  hours 4 

Biological  sciences.    Zoology  and  botany 3 

Geography.    North  and  South  America 2 

III. 

Drawing.    Drawing  of  natural  forms  and  simple  study  of  works  of  art 2 

Gymnastics^ 2 

29 

POURTH  TEAR. 

I. 

Hours  a 
Subjects.  week. 

Philosophy.    Concepts;  general  problems,  division,  methods,  etc.,  of  psychology, 

logic,  etiiics,  sociology,  and  metaphysics 3 

Literature.    Literary  theories;  study  of  the  literature  of  Argentina  and  of  Spanish 

America 3 

History.    America  and  Argentina 3 

French 3 

English 4 

II. 

Mathematics.    Geometry  of  space,  2  hours;  algebra,  2  hovaa 4 

Physics  and  chemistry.    Elements  of  both  sciences;  their  laws  and  general 

problems;  their  division,  etc .- 2 

Biological  sciences.    Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene • 3 

Geography.    Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania 2 

III. 

Drawing.    Drawing  of  natural  forms  and  simple  study  of  works  of  art 2 

Military  exercises 2 

31 

1  Same  as  first  year  with  exteosfons. 
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HIGHER  COLLEGES  (FINAL  COURSE). 
B. 

FIFTH  TBAB. 

I.  Hoona 


Subjects. 

Philoeophy.    Logic  and  critique  of  knowledge,  psychology 3 

Literature.    History  of  Castilian  literature 3 

History.    History  of  America  and  Argentina  since  1810 2 

Latin 6 

Italian 2 

11. 

Mathematics.    Geometry  of  space,  2  hours;  algebra,  3  hours •...  5 

Physics.    Mechanics,  acoustics,  and  heat 3 

Chemistry.    Inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy 4 

General  geography  and  geology 2 

III. 

Military  exercises 2 

32 

SIXTH  TEAR. 

I.  Hoona 


Subjects. 

Philoeophy.    Ethics,  sociology,  and  metaphysics 2 

Moral  and  civic  instruction.    Comparative  study  of  the  national  constitution; 

duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen 1 

Literature.    Epitomes  of  French,  Italian,  English,  and  German  literatures 3 

History.    Argentine  history  from  1810  to  1910;  summary  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  human  culture 4 

Latin 6 

Italian 2 

II. 

Mathematics.    Trigonometry,  3  hours;  cosmography,  2  hours 5 

Physics.    Optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity 3 

Chemistry.    Organic  and  analytic  chemistry 4 

III. 
Military  exercisee  and  gun  practice 2 

32 
A  NEW  DEPABTX7BE. 

The  University  of  La  Plata,  which  is  the  youngest  and  most 
modem  institution  of  higher  education  in  South  America,  includes  in 
its  organization  a  secondary  or  preparatory  school.  The  latter 
represents  a  new  departure  in  respect  both  to  its  scholastic  scheme 
and  its  general  conduct.  While  the  curriculum  does  not  differ 
radically,  in  respect  to  the  studies  included,  from  that  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  State,  the  equipment  for  scientific  studies  is  imusuaUy 
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complete,  and  the  professors  have  been  chosen  with  special  reference 
to  their  familiarity  with  scientific  methods.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the 
instruction  is  thoroughly  modem.  For  the  boarding  department  the 
home  unit  idea  has  been  adopted,  separate  residences  having  been 
provided,  each  of  which  accommodates  about  35  students.  These 
homes  contain  dining  hall,  kitchen,  dubroom,  library,  and  individual 
bedrooms  for  each  of  the  inmates.  The  buildings  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  campus,  affording  ample  opportunity  for  sports  and  physical 
exercises,  which  are  conducted  much  after  the  plan  of  those  of  the 
English  public  schools. 

URUGUAY. 
PROPOSED  REFORMS. 

In  Uruguay,  as  in  several  other  South  American  States,  secondary 
education  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  university  authori- 
ties, which  include  a  coimcil  (consejo  de  la  secci6n  de  enseflanza 
secimdaria  y  preparatoria)  charged  with  the  development  of  courses 
of  instruction  for  the  secondary  schools  and  their  adjustment  to  the 
programs  of  the  primary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions.  The 
reform  of  secondary  education  has  been  a  subject  of  serious  delibera- 
tion in  the  coimcil  for  several  years.  The  most  important  result  thus 
far  accomplished  is  the  law  bearing  date  January  5,  1912,  as  set  forth 
in  a  presidential  decree  of  February  16,  1912.^  This  decree  provided 
for  Ite  establishment  of  a  departmental  liceo  in  the  capittJ  city  of 
each  department,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made.  For  admission  to  these  liceos  it  was  required  that  the  candi- 
date should  give  proof  of  having  completed  the  entire  course  of  the 
rural  primary  schools,  or  the  fifth  year  of  the  urban  primary  schools, 
or  should  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar  with  composition,  geometry,  national  history, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

GOURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  the  departmental  liceos  previously  recom- 
mended by  the  council  was  sanctioned  by  the  decree.  This  plan, 
which  is  given  below,  is  tentative  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  local 
conditions.  The  studies  assigned  for  each  year  of  the  course  occupy 
one  period  daQy  or  on  alternate  dajrs,  a  day's  session  comprising  five 
hours.  The  alternate  subjects  may  form  half-year  courses  if 
preferred. 

1  See  Anales  de  la  Unlyersidad,  1913-13.    Pp.  350-366. 
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Thb  Depabtmbntal  Lioeos  (Secondary  Schools), 
official  program. > 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Castilian  ^p'ammar  and  idioms. 

Mathematics  (arithmetic  and  algehra). 

French. 

Natural  history  (zoology  and  zoography). 

History,  American  and  national. 

Geography. 

Drawii^. 

Castilian. 

Mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry). 

French. 

English  Gt  Crerman. 

Natural  history  (botany  and  min«:alogy). 

Universal  history. 

Geography. 

Physics  and  chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Castilian  idioms  and  literatiue. 

French. 

English  or  German. 

Mathematics. 

Physics  and  chemistry. 

Natural  history. 

Universal  history. 

Typewriting. 

Drawing. 

Literature. 

French. 

English  or  German. 

Umversal  history. 

Civics. 

Drawing. 
Typewnting. 
Bookkeeping. 
Drawing. 

Gymnastics  and  physical  training  are  maintained  throughout  the  four  years  of  the 
course. 

PURPOSE. 

The  departmental  liceos  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasmg  the  public  provision  for  secondary  education  and  correlating 
its  programs  with  those  of  the  public  primary  schools  forming  thus 
a  continuous  plan  of  study  as  do  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
graded  and  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  liceos  are  open  alike  to  boys  and  girls,  but  the  need  of  special 
arrangements  for  girls  is  indicated  by  the  creation  of  a  section  of  the 
university  council  to  consider  the  interests  of  young  wom«a  as  related 
to  both  secondary  and  preparatory  studies.  By  order  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  Doctora  Sefiorita  Clotilde  Luissi  was  appointed 
dean  of  this  section  December  16;  1912. 

The  admission  of  pupils  to  the  liceos  who  have  finished  the  three- 
year  course  of  the  rural  primary  schools  or  the  fifth  year  of  the  urban 
primary  schools  makes  it  possible  for  the  transfer  to  take  place  in  the 
case  of  children  too  yoimg  or  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  with 
profit  upon  the  secondary  studies.  Such  pupils  are  foimd  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  who  enter  the  liceos  by  exami- 

1  Anales  de  la  Universidad,  1913-13,  pp.  191-194. 
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nation,  which  is  not  open  to  candidates  under  12  years  of  age.  This 
experience  agrees  with  the  tendency  in  older  countries  to  make  12 
years  the  lower  age  limit  of  secondary  studies. 

The  departmental  liceos  of  Uruguay^  it  should  be  recalled^  have 
only  been  in  existence  two  years  and  have  not  yet  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  first  report  of  their  operations  was  made  in 
January,  1914,  at  which  time  they  numbered  18,  with  a  registration 
of  969  students.  Of  the  total  schools,  11  had  completed  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  course  and  7  the  first  year  only.  The  report 
of'  their  work  has  already  led  to  proposed  modifications,  having 
special  reference  to  raising  the  standard  of  admission  and  relieving 
the  over-crowded  programs. 

RELATIONS  TO  HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

The  significaace  of  this  recent  departure  in  Uruguay,  in  a  com- 
parative view  of  secondary  education  in  different  countries,  is  foimd 
in  the  relation  of  the  local  liceos  to  higher  institutions.  In  the  law 
and  decree  creating  the  liceos  it  is  distinctiy  set  forth  that  they  are 
not  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  university  faculties.  They 
give  the  basis,  however,  for  such  preparation  which  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  courses  of  study  required  for  admission  to  each  faculty. 

The  studies  of  the  liceos  lead  to  a  certificate  (certificado  de  sufi- 
cienca  liceal)  which  is  conferred  upon  the  students  who  complete 
the  course  and  pass  the  annual  examinations.  The  law  provides 
that  this  certificate  shall  admit  a  student  to  the  schools  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  veterinary  surgery,  and  it  will  have  value  for  those 
who  would  enter  upon  the  courses  of  study  preparatory  to  the  special- 
ized faculties,  although  it  does  not  exempt  them  from  other  tests. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  course  of  secondary  instruction  in  Uruguay, 
using  the  term  in  its  broad  sense  covering  the  entire  work  of  general 
education  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university,  comprises 
the  work  both  of  the  liceos  and  the  so-called  preparatory  studies. 
The  latter  are  determined  by  the  university  coimcil  charged  with 
the  double  interest,  which  includes  representatives  of  the  several 
faculties.  The  period  of  preparatory  study  and  the  branches  com- 
prised are  determined  for  each  faculty  separately. 

STUDIES   PREPARATORY   TO   THE   UNIVERSFFY  FACULTIES. 

Provision  for  the  courses  of  study  required  for  entrance  to  the 
university  faculties  is  made  in  three  institutions  at  Montevideo, 
namely,  Indtituto  Universal,  Instituto  de  Ensefianza  Secundaria, 
and  the  hceo.  Government  scholarships  are  offered  in  each  depart- 
ment to  assist  pupils  of  the  local  liceos  to  continue  their  studies  at 
the  capital  with  a  view  of  ultimately  preparing  for  professional 
careers. 
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According  to  the  latest  regulations,  the  period  of  preparation  fol- 
lowing the  four  years  of  the  secondary  course  ranges  from  one  year 
required  for  the  studies  that  lead  to  the  university  courses  for  notary 
public  and  odontology  to  three  years  required  for  preparation  for 
the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  architecture.  The 
preparatory  courses  of  three  years'  duration  include  as  common 
subjects  an  extension  and  deepening  of  the  literary  and  historical 
studies  included  in  the  secondary  course.  To  these  are  added 
branches  determined  by  the  subsequent  professional  courses.  The 
complete  coiurse  of  preparatory  studies  prescribed  for  admission  -to 
the  faculty  of  law  is  as  follows:  (I)  Literature;  (II)  universal  history, 
in  particular  Roman  and  contemporaneous  history  and  philosophy 
of  history;  (III)  American  history;  (IV)  theoretic  and  practical 
courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  cosmography; 
(V)  philosophy;  (VI)  practical  courses  in  French  and  English  or 
German;  (VII)  physical  exercises. 

In  the  courses  preparatory  to  the  medical  faculty  special  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  sciences,  i.  e.,  natural  history  (zoology,  zoography, 
botany,  and  anthropology);  physics;  chemistry;  drawing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  science  studies. 

Students  who  finish  the  entire  coiurse  of  secondary  and  preparatory 
studies  may  be  admitted  to  the  university  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  course  pre- 
paratory for  this  degree  is  quite  as  extensive  as  the  customary  col- 
lege coiu'se  in  the  United  States,  but  diflFers  essentially  from  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  classical  languages,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  propo- 
sition to  create  in  the  university  a  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy 
is  imder  consideration,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  include  the 
classics  in  its  program. 

CHILE. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  main  features  of  the  administration  and  organization  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  of  Chile  were  determined  by  law  of  January 
9,  1879.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  secondary 
schools  (liceos  and  colejios)  are  of  twp  classes,  first  and  second.  The 
former  offer  a  complete  course  of  instruction  covering  six  years;  the 
latter  class,  which  includes  the  Instituto  Nacional  at  Santiago  de 
Chile  and  the  Uceos  of  the  Province  of  Tacna,  concentrate  on  the  last 
three  years  of.  the  course.  A  preparatory  section  provided  for  in 
the  plan  of  the  liceos  comprises  a  three-year  course  of  study  including 
the  following  branches:  Spanish  (Castilian),  mathematics,  French, 
geography  and  history,  object  lessons,  drawing  and  writing,  and 
religion. 
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The  course  of  secondary  instruction  (humanidades),  authorized  by 
a  decree  of  January  2,  1912,  is  as  follows: 

pROOBAM  OF  Humanities.^ 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  TEARS. 

Hocmaweek. 

Spaniah  (Castilifln) 4 

French 3 

English  or  German 3 

Mathematics 4 

Natural  sciences 2 

History  and  geography 3 

Drawing  and  penmanship 3 

Religion 2 

Manual  work 2 

Singing  and  gymnastics 3 

29 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Hours  a  week. 

Spanish  (Castilian) 4 

French 3 

English  or  German 3 

History  and  geography 4 

Mathematics 4 

Natural  sciences 2 

Physics  and  chemistry 2 

Civic  instruction 2 

Religion 1 

Drawing  * 2 

Manual  work 2 

Singing  and  gymnastics 3 

32 

/IPTH  AND   SIXTH  YEARS. 

Hours  a  week. 

Spanish  (CastUian) 3 

Philosophy 2 

French 3 

English  or  German 3 

History  and  geography 3 

Mathematics 3 

Natural  sciences  (hygiene) 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Civic  instruction 2 

Religion 1 

Drawing  » 2 

Manual  work 2 

Singing  and  gymnastics 3 

33 

>  Anuario  del  If  fnisterfe  de  Instracoion  PnbUca.    RecopUacIon  de  leyes  1  reglamentos  relattvos  a  los 
Bervfcios  de  iiistrnocion  superior,  secundaria  i  especial,  1912.    pp.  290-2M. 
s  Optkmal. 
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Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  a  liceo  must  not  be 
less  than  10  years  of  age  nor  more  than  13,  and  must  give  proof  that 
they  have  mastered  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools;  for  admission 
to  higher  classes  the  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  the 
studies  of  the  lower.  The  council  of  public  instruction  has  the  sole 
right  of  deciding  on  the  admission  of  girls  to  a  liceo  intended  for  boys. 
On  account  of  the  increasing  number  cf  young  women  who  desire  to 
follow  professional  careers,  a  project  for  raising  the  standards  of  the 
public  liceos  for  girls  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government. 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  hiunanities  may  matriculate 
in  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters  as  candidates  for  the  d^jee 
of  bachelor. 

PERU. 

ATTEMPTED   REFORMS. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  earliest  States  in  South  America  to  imdertake 
a  general  reorganization  of  its  system  of  education  in  view  of  modem 
requirements.  With  this  piu'pose  in  view,  a  special  commission  was 
appointed  in  1910,  and  an  expert  from  the  United  States  ^  was  called 
in  to  aid  the  work  of  the  commission  by  advice  and  suggestions. 
As  a  result  of  the  deUberations  of  this  body  a  comprehensive  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  Government  which  provided,  among  other 
matters,  for  important  modifications  of  the  system  of  secondary 
education.  Before  final  action  could  be  taken  poUtical  changes  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  project.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  all  parties  favored  to  some  extent  the  changes  reconmiended, 
and  while  the  general  plan  of  recasting  the  system  of  education  failed, 
improvements  have  gradually  been  made  in  all  departments  of  the 
system. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  27  secondary  schools  (colegios)  maintained  by 
the  Government,  3  of  which  are  for  girls  exclusively.  The  course 
of  study  for  the  colegios  for  boys  is  imiform  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  comprises  the  same  subjects  as  those  in  the  programs  pre- 
viously cited,  with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  church  doctrine. 
The  duration  of  the  entire  coiu^e  is  four  years,  which,  it  is  admitted, 
is  too  brief  for  the  variety  and  range  of  studies  attempted;  improve- 
ments are  taking  place  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
each  study  and  making  the  instruction  more  intensive.  This  course 
of  study  is  in  direct  continuation  with  that  of  the  public  primary 
schools,  and  therefore  the  period  of  secondary-school  studies  is  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  high  schools  in  the  United  States  as  r^ards 

1  The  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  H.  E.  Bard,  who  bad  had  experience  in  educational  administration  in  the 
Philippines. 
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duration;  this  likeness  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  universities 
of  Peru  include  faculties  of  letters  and  science  or  philosophy;  the 
curricula  of  these  faculties  is  arranged  for  three  years,  and  is  in  direct 
continuation  of  the  course  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  bachelor's 
degree  can  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  study  in  the  faculties 
named.  The  third  year  is  r^arded  as  postgraduate  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  doctor. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  reorganization  of  the  system  of  education  has  been  imdertaken 
recently  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  on  a  broader  scale  than  the 
similar  effort  in  other  South  American  States.  The  endeavor  was 
preceded  by  investigations  of  school  systems  in  foreign  countries,  and 
the  conclusions  finally  reached  by  the  committee  were  submitted  to 
the  National  Congress,  with  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  defects  of  the 
existing  system  and  the  grounds  for  the  changes  proposed.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  in  the  main  approved  by 
the  National  Congress  in  its  session  of  1912-13,  and  instructions  were 
issued  authorizing  the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  carrying  the  reforms  into  effect.  The  present  is,  therefore,  a 
time  of  change  and  experiment,  preliminary  to  final  adjustments  which 
must  work  out  gradually. 

Secondary  education  is  the  province  of  colleges,  classified  by  their 
sources  of  support  as  Federal,  municipal,  and  private.  The  aim  of  all 
these  institutions  was  originally  that  of  preparing  students  for  \mi- 
versity  matriculation  or  examinations,  but  the  pressure  of  modem 
demands  has  caused  other  purposes  to  be  considered,  and  hence  the 
coiu^es  of  study  have  been  extended  to  include  subjects  special  to 
conmiercial  business,  such  as  stenography,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
geography,  etc.,  or  in  the  direction  of  science  courses  required  by  stu- 
dents looking  toward  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits. 

For  the  scholastic  session  1913-14  new  programs  were  issued  by  the 
minister  of  pubUc"  instruction  for  the  Federal  colleges.  These  pro- 
grams were  not  intended  to  make  a  decided  break  in  the  established 
courses  of  study,  but  to  systematize  them.  The  entire  scheme  of 
study  is  organized  in  two  sections — the  preparatory,  covering  two  years, 
and  the  course  of  philosophy,  covering  four  years.  The  preparatory 
course  is  correlated  with  the  six-year  course  for  the  graded  primary 
schools  and  with  the  latter  forms  a  fairly  adequate  preparation  for 
commercial  and  business  pursuits.  The  course  of  philosophy,  or  bac- 
calaureate course,  prepares  candidates  for  the  examination  for  the 
bachelor^s  degree,  which  is  conducted  by  a  university  board  on  which 
the  professors  of  secondary  education  are  represented. 

The  new  scheme  for  the  secondary  schools  (colegios)  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  conspectus,  which  comprises  two  elements — the  sub- 
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The  pn^ram  given  above  differs  from  those  previously  cited  by 
the  indusion  of  short  courses  in  Latin  and  Grec^.  The  purpose  of 
these  courses  as  indicated  by  the  elaboration  of  individual  subjects 
in  the  official  instructions  is  to  acquaint  tlie  students  with  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Spanish  language.  The  Latin  language,  in  particular,  is 
treated  in  its  relation  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the 
Spanish  language. 

The  endeavors  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  perfect  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school  system  and  to  raise  the  scholastic  standards 
have  excited  wide  attention;  in  his  report  for  1914  the  minister  notes 
with  satisfaction  that,  following  the  example  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  Spanish  Government  has  announced  that  the  baccalau- 
reate conferred  in  Venezuela  will  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  Spanish  diploma  for  admission  to  the  universities  of 
Spain.^ 

BRAZIL. 

DISTINCllVE  CHABACTEBISTICS. 

Brazil  comprises  20  States,  1  National  Territory,  and  1  Federal 
District,  covering  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  the  outlying  possessions.  Each  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  has  independent  management  of  its  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  direction  of  higher  education  throughout  the  country 
has  been  reserved  to  the  Central  Government,  which  also  has  entire 
control  of  education  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territory.  The 
extent  and  varied  character  of  the  coimtry,  a  part  of  which  has 
scarcely  yet  been  explored,  the  sparse  and  mixed  population,  and  the 
independence  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  constituent 
States  all  combine  to  prevent  the  general  diffusion  of  education. 
There  are,  however,  centers  of  progress,  especially  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  in  which  schools  are  flourishing  and  high  stand- 
ards are  maintained.  *  Li  these  centers  two  tendencies  are  noticeable — 
one  growing  out  of  modem  conditions,  the  other  resulting  from  the 
early  relations  of  the  coimtry  with  Portugal  and  the  ideals  fostered 
at  tie  capital  during  the  long  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  II. 

The  first  tendency  referred  to  is  illustrated  by  the  excellent  systems 
of  graded  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia,  and  several 
other  eastern  cities.  These  systems  include  high  schools  of  modem 
type  leading  to  various  classes  of  vocational  schools — commercial, 
agricultural,  etc.  The  older  influences  have  affected  particularly  the 
provinces  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  which  before  the  rise 
of  public  schools  were  regarded  as  a  privilege  of  the  upper  classes. 
This  traditional  relation  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  hence  the 
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secondary  schools  maintain  the  earlier  ideals  of  cultiu^,  leaving  to 
the  modem  public  schools  the  work  of  preparing  students  for  prac- 
tical careers.  This  distinction  is  promoted  by  the  peculiar  system  of 
higher  education.  Brazil  has  no  university,  but  in  its  place  profes- 
sional faculties  which  are  situated  in  different  cities,  and  therefore 
have  no  organic  imion. 

Naturally  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  distinct  faculties 
have  chief  effect  in  determining  the  courses  in  secondary  education, 
which  as  a  rule  is  the  province  of  private  coU^es,  either  secular  or 
clerical  in  character.  Since  the  Central  Government  has  control  of 
higher  education,  it  exercises  a  certain  unifying  influence  over  the 
secondary  schools,  but  this  influence  is  somewhat  lessened  by  reason 
of  the  special  character  of  the  faculty  groups.  There  is,  however,  a 
strong  imifyiQg  influence  coming  from  the  long-established  ideab  of 
culture. 

One  of  the  oldest  secondary  schools  in  the  coimtry  is  the  Collegio 
Pedro  II  at  Rio  Janeiro,  now  generally  known  as  the  Gymnasio 
Nacional.  The  official  program  of  this  institution  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  secondary  education  in  Brazil.  The  subjects  which  it  com- 
prises and  the  relative  value  given  to  each  are  shown  in  the  following 
conspectus: 

Gymnasio  Nacional  at  Rio  de  Jansibo.' 

daily  periods  allotted. 


Flnt 
year. 

Second 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 

Subjects. 

year. 

year. 

M&tem&l  language: 
(Portuguese) 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

4 

Fordgn  languages: 

English  or  German 

Froich 

3 

Latin 

5 
8 

Greek 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

6 

History 

4 

Civics 

Geography 

3 

3 

3 

Natural  science 

3 
3 
3 

Hygiene 

Phvslcs  and  chemistrv                  

Drawing 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 
3 

4 
3 

Physiciu  training ,  

Total 

19 

22 

21 

20 

21 

21 

1  Mlnistedo  da  Justica  e  negodos  interiores.    Regulamento  do  Collegio  Pedro  n,  1911. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gymnasio  Nacional  is  to  provide  a  Well-balanced 
course  of  study  cultivating  and  at  the  same  time  practical  in  character. 
The  institution  is  organized  for  both  day  and  boarding  students,  the 
latter,  however,  being  limited  to  the  first  four  years  of  the  course. 
The  distinctions  between  the  studies  and  those  of  the  Spanish- 
American  States  pertain  chiefly  to  language. 
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Portuguese,  the  native  tongue,  and  French  occupy  equal  time 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  course.  Choice  between  English 
and  German  is  allowed  in  the  second  year  and  continues  to  the  fifth 
year,  when  Latin  and  Greek  are  introduced. 

The  mathematical  course  for  the  last  three  years  comprises  algebra 
through  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  general  principles  of  the  for- 
mation and  solution  of  equations;  geometry,  plane  and  solid;  and  rec- 
tilinear trigonometry. 

In  the  final  examination  in  mathematics  new  problems  are  offered 
embodying  the  principles  that  have  been  studied  during  the  course. 

The  final  tests  in  Latin  and  Greek  consist  of  translations  of  pas- 
sages taken  from  some  one  of  the  authors  studied  during  the  two 
years,  and  also  passages  selected  for  sight  translation. 

Students  who  pass  the  examination  successfully  receive  a  diploma 
(certificado  do  curso  fundamental).  This  certificate  or  its  equivalent 
admits  a  student  to  the  university  faculties. 


THE  REMAINING  STATES. 

This  survey  of  the  scope  of  secondary  education  in  the  Latin- 
American  States  has  been  based  upon  official  programs  taken  as  a 
rule  from  reports  of  the  States  in  which  the  course  of  study  has 
recently  been  reorganized.  The  survey  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out considering  the  extent  to  which  these  examples  are  typical  of 
corresponding  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  States. 

In  respect  to  Central  America  it  may  be  said  that  all  systems  of 
education  are  in  a  transition  stage.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  formal  agreement  for  the  unification  of  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  has  been  signed  by  the  Governments  of  the  five  States  of 
Central  America,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  guaranty  that  common 
standards  will  prevail.  The  secretaries  of  public  instruction  in  all 
these  States  have  recently  emphasized  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing secondary  education  at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  the  general  welfare,  but  also  because  of  its 
effect  upon  the  standards  of  university  education. 

The  remaining  States  of  South  America  are  all  actively  engaged  in 
improving  education  within  their  borders,  although  their  efforts  have 
been  more  particularly  directed  to  increasing  the  provision  for  pri- 
mary education  and  the  establishment  of  special  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, mining,  etc. 

The  secretary  of  public  instruction  for  Colombia,  in  his  report  for 
1913,  calls  attention  to  recent  developments  in  the  Colegio  Nacional 
de  San  Bartolom^,  the  only  secondary  school  for  boys  in  the  State 
which  depends  upon  the  ministry.     The  secretary  states  that  during 
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the  year  covered  by  his  report  the  literary  studies  of  the  school  were 
conducted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  response  to  the  pres- 
sure of  modem  demands  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  physiology, 
and  the  experimental  sciences  have  been  introduced,  and  in  ordw  to 
provide  for  practical  instruction  in  these  matters  a  museum  has  beai 
founded  in  the  college  and  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Miguel  Gutierrez,  S.  J., 
who  is  well  known  for  his  scientific  attainments.  This  institution 
prepares  students  for  the  bachelor's  diploma,  as  do  also  the  depart- 
mental colleges  in  this  State. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Ecuador  for  the 
year  1913  calls  attention  to  resolutions  submitted  by  a  committee  of 
the  professors  of  secondary  education  to  the  superior  council.  These 
resolutions  emphasize  the  need  of  professors  specially  qualified  for 
the  service  of  the  secondary  schools  and  also  the  importance  of  a  more 
thorough  sjrstematization  of  the  course  of  study.  The  report  also 
presents  a  model  time-table  for  secondary  schools  which  corresponds, 
as  regards  the  subjects  included,  with  those  already  given,  excepting 
that  for  philosophy  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  psychology  and  ethics 
are  substituted. 

During  the  present  year  the  Government  of  Bolivia  commissioned 
Seflor  Geoi^es  Rouma,  director  general  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools  in  the  State,  to  take  measures  for  reorganizing  the 
sjrstem  of  education.  The  preliminary  measures  include  requests  to 
foreign  Governments  for  full  information  as  to  the  administration 
and  conduct  of  schools  in  their  respective  countries. 

The  professed  purpose  of  this  undertaking  is  to  systematize  the 
work  of  the  schools  of  all  orders  and  adjust  it  more  closely  to  mod- 
em demands. 


COMMON  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  PROGRAMS. 

From  the  survey  of  secondary  schools  here  presented  it  is  obvious 
that  certificates  from  liceos  or  colegios  in  South  America,  whether 
merely  proofs  of  graduation  or  carrying  the  bachelor's  degree, 
represent  different  standards,  but  there  is  sufficient  uniformity  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  general  determination  of  values. 

In  all  the  States  excepting  Brazil  the  basis  of  the  literary  studies 
is  Castilian,  that  form  of  the  Spanish  language  which  has  preserved 
continuity  and  purity  from  age  to  age  by  reason  of  its  rich  and 
varied  literature.  The  thorough  manner  and  serious  spirit  in  which 
this  instruction  is  conducted  may  be  illustrated  by  the  elaborated 
program  for  Argentina.  In  the  first  year  of  the  course  stress  is 
placed  upon  the  formation  and  pronunciation  of  words  and  their 
accents;  this  is  followed  the  second  year  by  the  study  of  simple 
sentences,  parts  of  speech,  and  their  inflections;  and  the  third  year 
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syntax  is  taken  up,  including  the  principles  of  composition  and 
figxu'es  of  rhetoric.  From  the  first,  the  granmiatical  instruction  is 
accompanied  by  readings  from  Spanish  authors.  As  a  nde  the  works 
selected  at  this  early  stage  treat  of  Spanish  history  and  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies;  in  the  third  year  the 
study  is  begun  of  the  works  of  native  authors  as  well  as  those  of 
Spain. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  year  the  study  of  Castilian  is  replaced 
by  that  of  literature  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  literatures 
of  Argentina  and  Spanish  America  in  general  occupy  the  time  for 
the  fourth  year;  and  the  history  of  Castilian  literature  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  course  for  the  fifth  year  is  divided  into  six  periods,  following 
the  development  of  Castilian  literature  from  the  earli^t  stage  to  its 
culmination  and  later,  though  less  brilliant  manifestations.  A  large 
part  of  the  course  is  given  by  r&umfe  and  compendiums.  Among 
the  authors  that  are  critically  considered  are  Herrera,  representing 
the  national  classical  epoch;  Lope  de  Rueda,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Calderon,  the  period  of  dramatic  poetry;  Cervantes,  the  novel; 
de  Huerta  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  the  drama;  and  Zorrilla,  the 
later  romantic  period. 

The  official  instructions  comprise  lists  of  reference  books  and 
critical  editions  of  the  authors  as  well  as  cheaper  school  manuals. 
Among  critical  editions  of  well-known  works  are  the  following: 
La  gesta  de  MIo  Cid,  ed.  by  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal;  El  ingenioso 
hidalgo  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  ed.  by  F.  Rodriquez  Marin. 

In  the  list  of  critical  r&imife  appear  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
literature  by  George  Tichnor,  Castilian  and  Portuguese  literature,  by 
Wolif;  and  the  anthologies  of  Castilian  poetic  literature,  critical 
history  of  esthetic  ideas  in  Spain,  and  other  similar  works  by  Men- 
endez y  Pelayo. 

The  official  instructions  accompanying  the  program  urge  that 
reading  of  the  authors  be  made  the  basis  of  the  entire  study  of 
literature.  This  reading  should  precede  as  far  as  possible  all  com- 
mentary and  exposition  of  rhetorical  principles.  Discussions  of 
style  should  be  based  upon  the  texts  which  illustrate  the  principles 
elucidated.  In  this  way  an  eminently  practical  character  is  imparted 
to  the  instruction  in  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  tliis 
connection,  also,  that  the  study  of  universal  history  is  conducted  by 
periods  marked  by  groat  movements,  and  that  in  connection  with 
each  the  literature  of  the  period  is  specially  emphasized. 

The  course  in  hterature  as  outlined  in  the  official  programs  is  very 
extended,  but  it  should  be  considered  that  the  instruction  in  this 
subject  is  given  largely  by  lectures  and  critical  readings  on  the  part 
of  the  professors,  the  students  taking  notes  diuing  the  class,  on 
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which  they  are  subsequently  questioned.  The  intensive  study  of 
authors  and  literary  periods  is  continued  as  a  rule  in  special  insti- 
tutions and  the  university  faculties. 

In  Brazil  the  study  of  the  Portuguese  language  is  carried  out  in 
the  same  thorough  manner  as  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  neighboring 
States.  Composition  and  exercises  in  paraphrasing  are  required  as  a 
means  of  giving  the  pupils  facility  of  expression  and  familiarity  with 
the  distinctions  between  prose  and  verse.  The  literature  of  Portugal 
is  studied  by  selected  authors  illustrating  its  chief  epochs. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  instruction  in  living  foreign  languages 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  natural  or  practical  method, 
which  is  very  readily  employed,  since  the  professor  in  charge  of  each 
language  is  proficient  in  the  same.  Hence  conversation  upon  familiar 
subjects,  dictation,  and  translation,  at  fii^t  of  simple  sentences  and 
gradually  of  more  extended  matter,  are  common  features  of  the  class 
exercises.  As  a  resi^lt  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  from  the 
secondary  schools  of  South  America  have  a  ready  use  of  the  Prendi 
language  and  very  generally  of  the  English  or  German  also. 

In  the  complete  or  six-year  course  of  secondary  instruction  the 
mathematical  studies,  including  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry, 
are  carried  about  as  far  as  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  similarity  of  the  courses  in  science  outlined  for  the  schools  of 
the  different  States  indicates  their  development  imder  common 
influences.  The  introduction  of  these  subjects  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in  France  by  the  work  of  Buffon  and  his 
immediate  successors  in  the  Museimi  of  Natural  History,  Paris,  and 
the  interest  which  these  scientific  efforts  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
learned  men  throughout  Europe.  The  sequence  of  subjects  follows 
the  development  of  science  itself.  Attention  is  first  directed  to  the 
branches  of  natural  science  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  observa- 
tion and  description.'  Illustrative  plates  and  cabinet  collections 
afford  material  for  what  is  termed  the  intuitive  method,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  limited  in  the  main  to  a  mere  description  of  the 
object.  The  tendencies  in  this  respect  are  criticised  by  Dr.  Lapeyre, 
dean  of  the  department  of  secondary  and  preparatory  studies,  Uru- 
guay, in  his  latest  report.  He  complains  that  in  the  study  of  anatomy 
a  professor  will  content  himself  with  naming  the  bones  and  describing 
their  relation  to  the  skeleton,  or  with  pointing  out  the  general  position 
of  the  main  organs  of  the  body  without  reference  to  their  functions 
or  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  This  defect 
he  attributes  to  the  want  of  professors  familiar  with  the  scientific 
method  and  to  the  absence  of  material  equipment  in  the  liceos.  On 
the  latter  point  he  says: 

The  liceoe  have  not  been  furnished  always  with  the  material  for  science  instructicm, 
museums,  cabinets,  and  laboratories;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in  some  places  where 
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this  material  exists  the  result  has  been  the  same,  which  leads  me  to  observe  that  the 
material  appliances  in  every  case  serve  merely  as  a  decorative  element,  an  adornment. 

In  the  advanced  classes  physics  and  chemistry  are  introduced. 
With  respect  to  these  sciences  the  detailed  programs  and  official 
instruction  accompanying  are  very  similar,  as  regards  scope  and  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  practical  demonstrations,  to  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  course  in 
physics  is  extended  to  include  aeronautics  and  electricity,  the  latter 
in  its  applications  as  a  motor  power. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  schools  are  not  provided  with  the 
equipment  for  practical  or  experimental  instruction,  and  that  where 
this  need  is  supplied  the  appliances  are  used  mainly  by  the  pro- 
fessors for  demonstration.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  practice  is 
similar  to  that  very  conmionly  followed  in  the  lycfies  of  France.  In 
the  latter  country  the  opinion  is  supported  by  many  scientists  that 
laboratory  practice  and  independent  experiment  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  students  until  after  their  admission  to  special  schools  and 
the  faculties  of  science. 

The  greatest  distinction  between  the  course  of  secondary  instruction 
in  South  American  schools  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
importance  given  to  philosophy.  As  elaborated  for  Argentina,  in 
which  State  the  subject  has  unusual  extension,  philosophy  comprises 
the  following:  Psychology,  especially  in  its  modem  extensions;  logic; 
evolution  of  philosophical  ideas  and  systems. 

The  proper  place  of  philosophy  in  a  complete  scheme  of  liberal 
education — that  is,  whether  it  should  be  taken  up  in  secondary 
schools  or  deferred  to  the  imiversity  stage — is  a  matter  of  very  earnest 
discussion  on  the  part  of  educational  leaders.  Its  present  position 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  French  precedents,  and  the 
division  of  opinion  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  place  of 
philosophy  in  an  ideal  scheme  of  higher  education  is  similar  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  council  of  public  instruction. 

The  purpose  of  this  summary  has  been  to  emphasize  the  salient 
elements  in  the  courses  of  study  to  which  it  relates  without  entering 
at  all  upon  comparison  with  like  courses  in  other  countries.  As 
bearing  upon  this  purpose  it  is  of  interest  to  cite  here  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Brandon,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  from  the 
university  standpoint.     He  says : 

The  age  of  the  liceo  graduate  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  American  boy  when  he 
finishes  the  high  school.  The  Latin  American  is  perhaps  superior  in  breadth  of  vision, 
cosmopolitan  sympathy,  power  of  expression,  and  argumentative  ability,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  inferior  in  the  powers  of  analysis  and  initiative  and  in  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance.* 

1  Latin- American  Universities  and  Special  Schools.  By  Edgar  Swing  Brandon,  vice  president  of 
Miami  University.    U.  S.  Bmean  of  Edncatkm  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  30. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

OPPOSITE   TENDENCIES. 

The  West  Indies  afford  examples  of  two  different  systems  of  gov- 
emment  and  of  social  life,  one  of  which,  represented  by  Cuba,  is  the 
result  of  the  same  influences  that  have  shaped  the  destinies  of  Latin 
America  generally,  and  has  reached  a  similar  stage  in  progress  and 
conscious  needs.  The  other  system  is  represented  by  Jamaica,  whieh 
has  been  a  British  possession  for  two  and  one-haLf  centuries,  and  has 
an  educational  system  modeled  upon  that  of  England.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  consider  the  latter  island  in  this  connection,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  standards  applicable  to  its  schools  apply  equally  to  the 
British  colony  of  Honduras,  in  Central  America,  and  British  Guiana, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  South  America. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  possessions  as  in  that  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can States  a  special  reason  for  considering  the  character  and  scope  of 
secondary  education  is  found  in  the  increased  number  of  their  students 
who  seek  admission  to  higher  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
whose  attainments,  therefore,  have  to  be  measured  by  the  entrance 
requirements  of  those  institutions. 

CUBA. 

All  schools  and  higher  institutions  supported  by  the  Government 
in  Cuba  are  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction 
and  fine  arts.  Within  his  province  are  included  the  public  institu- 
tions for  secondary  education,  situated,  respectively,  in  the  capitals 
of  the  six  Provinces  into  which  the  island  is  divided. 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  the  secondary  schools  must  have 
completed  the  thirteenth  year  of  age  and  give  proof  either  by  certifi- 
cates or  examinations  that  they  have  finished  an  elementary  course  of 
study  in  the  following  branches;  Castilian,  EngUsh,  or  French,  arith- 
metic as  far  as  ratio  and  proportion,  lineal  drawing  and  elements  of 
geometry,  detailed  geography  of  Cuba,  and  elements  of  general 
geography,  history  of  Cuba  and  the  American  Continent,  and  de- 
ments of  physical  geography,  hygiene,  physiology,  zool(^y,  and 
botany. 

The  official  plan  of  studies  for  the  secondary  schools  comprises 
seven  groups  of  studies,  forming  a  course  of  four  years  of  eight 
months  each  (usually  October  to  May,  both  inclusive).  The  groups 
of  studies  are  arranged  in  courses,  each  course  occupying  a  year  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  An  hour  a  day  is  given  to  each  study  during 
the  period  assigned.     The  groups  of  studies  are  as  follows:* 

A.  Castilian  grammar  and  literature  (3  courses).  B  and  C.  English  and  French 
(2  courses).    D.  Geography  and  history  (2  courses,  respectively).    E.  Mathematics: 

1  Official  letter  beaflng  date  Tone  3,  1014,  and  MemorJa  Anual,  Instituto  de  secnnda 
Matanxas. 
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Aritlimetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  (3  courses) .  F.  PhyBics  (2  conrBes) 
chemistry  (1  course).  G.  Cosmology  (1  term);  biology  (1  term);  and  natural  history 
(1  year).    H.  Logic,  sociology,  and  civics  (2  courses). 

Students  have  choice  between  English  and  French.  The  studies  of 
group  G  are  optional.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  is  conferred 
upon  students  who  complete  the  course  and  pass  the  required  exami- 
nations. 

Secondary  education  may  be  given  also  in  private  colleges  incorpo- 
rated in  the  several  Provinces,  but  degrees  conferred  by  such  institu- 
tions have  no  validity.  Their  students  must  appear  before  the 
official  examining  board  to  secure  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters 
and  science. 

JAMAICA. 

TYPICAL   PROGRAMS. 

Secondary  education  in  Jamaica  is  the  province  of  two  Govern- 
ment schools,  which  are  largely  supported  by  pubUc  fimds,  and  of 
endowed  or  private  schools.  The  course  of  study  in  the  different 
schools  varies  somewhat,  but  they  all  prepare  students  for  certain 
external  examinations,  which  has  a  tendency  to  imify  their  curricula. 
The  following  tabulation  pertaining  to  St.  George's  Colleges  com- 
prises subjects  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  noted,  enter 
into  the  course  of  study  for  all  secondary  schools  of  the  island.  The 
table  indicates  by  the  distribution  of  hours  in  a  week  the  relative 
weight  given  to  each  study. 

St.  Georoe's  College. 

course  op  academic  studies.' 


Subjects. 


Distribation  of  weekly  boun. 


Fourth-year  terms. 


First.      Second. 


Third-year  terms. 


First.      Second. 


Latin 

Engltoh 

Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra) 

Christian  doctrfaie. 

History 

Physical  geography 

Greek  or  shorthand  and  bookkeeping . 

EUxutkm..., 

Modern  languages 


Hours. 
8 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

1' 

2 


Houra. 
8 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

1* 

2 


Hours. 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 


Hours. 
5 
4 
5 
2 
2 


2 


>  From  report  in  manuscript. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  that  the  main  subjects  as 
regards  the  amount  of  time  given  to  them  are  Latin,  English,  and 
mathematics.  Slight  reduction  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  first 
two  after  the  fourth  year.  The  program  for  the  third  year  is  iden- 
tical with  that  for  the  second  and  first  years. 
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The  particulars  in  which  the  course  for  St.  George's  Collie  differs 
materially  from  that  of  several  other  secondary  schools  are  as  follows: 
Geography,  less  extended;  Greek,  made  an  alternative  with  commer- 
cial subjects;  elocution,  maintained  throughout  the  course;  modem 
languages,  limited  to  French.  The  school  includes  a  preparatory 
department,  to  which  boys  are  not  admitted  till  they  have  passed 
the  tenth  year  of  age.  The  general  age  for  admission  to  the  aca- 
demic department  is  12  years.  This  school  does  not  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  preparing  students  for  external  examinations,  though  it  has 
had  fair  success  in  this  work. 

The  Potsdam  school  has  a  course  of  study  arranged  for  six  forms 
or  years  and  having  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations.  The  standard  of  the  school  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  synopsis  of  the  principal  branches  covr 
ered  by  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  two  highest  forms:* 

English  compotUion.  (a)  Essays  and  the  planning  thereof;  (b)  the  art  of  summa- 
rizing— precis-writing;  (c)  punctuation  (prose  and  verse) ;  (d)  correction  of  faulty  con- 
structions; (e)  paraphrasing;  (f)  letter  writing;  (g)  1.  Memorizing  and  recitation  of 
selected  prose  passages  and  examination  thereof;  2.  Memorizing  and  recitation  ol 
selected  passages  and  examination  thereof. 

English  literature,  (a)  Shakespeare — ^Macbeth,  Tempest,  and  four  additional  dra- 
mas; (b)  Ruskin — Sesame  and  Lillies;  (c)  Spencer — ^Faery  Queene;  (d)  Plutardi's 
Lives;  (e)  Chaucer— Prologue;  (f)  Addison — Coverley  Papers;  (g)  Andromeda. 

Latin,  Fifth  form— translation.  Virgil,  £neid,  Book  II,  and  Livy,  Book  V. 
Passages  are  regularly  set  for  translation  at  sight,  and  passages  of  continuous  prose  are 
rendered  into  Latin.  Sixth  form — Same  authors;  more  advanced  proee  attempted 
and  harder  passages  set  for  translation  at  sight. 

MatherruUics,  Form  five — 1.  Arithmetic  continued;  2.  Algebra,  including  loga- 
rithms, the  binomial  and  allied  theorems;  3.  Plane  trigonometry  up  to  the  solution 
of  triangles,  de  Moivre's  theorem  and  simple  applications;  4.  Algebraic  geometry; 
5.  Elementary  differential  and  integral  calculus;  6.  The  elements  of  statics  and  dy- 
namics; 7.  Geometry,  including  solid  geometry.  Form  six — Continues  the  subjects 
of  form  five  with  extensions,  including,  in  mathematics,  solid  geometry  and  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  modem  pure  geometrj'. 

The  study  of  geography  is  continued  through  five  forms.  French  is  the  modem 
language  selected. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Cambridge  local  examinations  have  promoted  unity  in-  the 
curricula  of  secondary  schools  in  all  the  British  outlying  possessions. 
In  an  official  letter  of  recent  date  the  director  of  education  for 
Jamaica  says: 

It  has,  since  1881,  heen  possible  for  Jamaica  students  to  sit  for  the  Cambridge  senior 
local  certificate,  which  are  admitted  pro  tanta  by  all  the  T<>igli««K  univendties  and  by 
several  American  and  Canadian  universities. 

The  Jamaica  College,  Potsdam  and  Hampton  and  Wolmer's  (boys  and  girls)  schools 
have  every  year,  or  nearly  every  year,  had  several  students  holding  good  positions 

1  From  maonaorlpt  report* 
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in  the  Cambridge  senior,  and  any  one  of  them  would  probably  obtain  the  recognition 
of  any  American  body  of  r^ents,  as  the  Jamaica  Ck>llege  has  actually  done  at  one 
university.  Other  schools  have  from  time  to  time  sent  in  students  who  have  obtained 
good  places,  but  hardly  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  any  external  authority  to 
judge  of  the  standing  of  the  upper  forms  in  the  school,  except,  possibly,  in  the  case 
of  the  Montego  Bay  Secondary  School.  .  .  . 

(1)  All  our  schools  are  open  to  white  and  colored  children  equally,  and  are  used  by 
both.  (2)  The  schools  named  do,  in  their  upper  classes,  reach  the  standard  required 
for  matriculation  in  English  and  American  and  Canadian  universities.  (3)  Boys 
and  girls  from  them  do  each  year  enter  some  of  these  universities.  (4)  All  the  best 
pupils  in  them — and  in  some  of  the  other  schools — enter  for  the  Cambridge  senior 
and  higher  local  exams  or  the  London  matriculation  or  intermediate  B.  A.  exami- 
nation. 

Similar  examinations  are  held  at  Belize,  British  Hondm'as. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

On  the  administrative  side  the  systems  of  education  in  Latin 
America  are  characterized  by  a  closer  coordination  of  the  different 
departments  than  is  foimd  in  Emx)pean  systems.  This  relation  is 
emphasized  by  the  official  reports,  which,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  the 
systems  as  a  whole.  The  scope  of  these  reports  is  shown  by  the 
annotations  in  the  appended  bibliography,  which  comprises  the 
publications  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  circular. 
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Argentine  Republic.  Ministerio  de  justicia  e  instruccidn  pdblica.  Direccidn 
general  de  ensefianza  secundaria  y  especial.  La  ensenafiza  secundaria;  decretoe 
orgdnicos;  resoluciones  de  la  direcci6n  general;  plan  de  estudioe;  progiamafl 
anallticos.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  grdficos  de  la  penitenciarla  nacional,  1913. 
419  p.    4°. 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  work  gives  full  official  status,  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  seo 
ondary  education,  including  plans  of  studies  carefully  analyied. 

Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.    Direcci6n  general  de  eecuelas.    Memoria  .  .  . 

1910-11.  .  .    La  Plata,  Peuser,  1912.    vols.  1-3.    4°. 

The  first  volume  of  this  extensive  work  (S17  pages)  treats  of  the  central  administration  of  the  sdioab, 
including  economic  factors,  school  classification,  statistics;  teachers  and  pupils;  nationalization  of 
education;  school  finances  and  architecture,  with  numerous  diagrams.  The  volume  inclades  i 
number  of  theses  and  discussions  of  various  educational  topics. 

Volume  2  (526  pages)  presents  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  results  of  the  general  inspection  <d 
schools.  Among  topics  treated  are:  Instructions  to  inspectors, special  schools  for  abnormals,  vacalkn 
schools,  programs,  and  promotion  of  patriotism. 

Volume  3  (568  pages)  discusses  the  medical  and  h3rgienic  side  of  the  schools,  treating  the  different 
topks  at  length.  Among  these  subjects  are  the  prevention  of  contagioas  diseases,  rules  as  to  medical 
inspection,  schools  for  abnormals,  schools  for  debilitated  children,  finger  prints  of  abnormal  children. 
This  volume  contains  also  a  number  of  lectures  and  original  investigations  of  school  children  from 
the  medical  point  of  view. 

Direcci6n    general    de    estadlstica.    Restimenes  estadfsticos  retros- 

pectivos.    Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  de  G.  Kraft,  1914.    234  p.    8**. 

Under  head  of  ''Estadlstica  oscolar''  (pp.  210-231)  is  a  short  introduction  followed  by  statisticil 
tables,  including  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  for  each  year  In  the  different  prorinoes 
from  1903  to  1912. 
Brazil.  Ministerio  da  justiza  e  negocios  interiores.  Regulamento  do  collegio  Pedro 
II,  approvado  pelo  decreto  n.  8.660,  de  5  de  Abril  de  1911.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Imprensa  nacional,  1911.    18  p.    8^. 

Contains  text  of  the  decree  determining  the  organization  of  the  institution  and  statement  of  its 
purposes. 
Chile.    Ministerio    de    instruccidn    pilblica.    Anuario.    Recopilaci6n    de    leyes   i 
reglamentos  relativos  a  los  servicios  de  instrucci6n  superior,  secundaria  i  especial 
.  .  .    Santigo  de  Chile,  Imprenta  universitaria,  1912.    ci,  607  p.    4**. 

A  chronological,  alphabetical,  and  analytical  index  of  the  laws  and  regulations  is  given  as  a  prefsce 
to  the  volume. 

Oficina  central  de  estadistica.    Anuario  estadlstico  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile. 

Instruccidn.    Afio  1911.    Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  imp.  y  lit.  universo,   1913. 
X,  228p.    8**. 

The  educational  section  of  a  general  statistical  report.    Statistical  tables  only;4hese  axe  in  detail 
and  quite  complete.    No  comments  are  given  with  the  tables. 
(Colombia.    Ministro  de   instrucci6n  pdblica.    Informe  .  .  .  al  congreeo  de   1913. 
Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1913.    256  p.    4°. 

A  report  of  the  minister  of  education,  giving  detailed  statistics  of  educational  matters  of  the  Re- 
public, illustrated  with  photographs  of  pupils  and  buildings  in  different  localities.  The  report  b 
made  to  the  (Colombian  Legislature. 
Costa  Rica.  Secretaria  de  instrucci6n  pdblica.  Memoria  de  instnicci6n  pdblica, 
presentada  al  congreso  constitucional  por  Roberto  Brenes  Mes^n.  .  .  1914. 
San  Jose,  Tipografia  nacional,  1914.    xiii,  339  p.  .  8**. 

The  secretary  in  his  introduction  considers  recent  educational  refonns  in  his  country.  Extensive 
statistics  in  tabular  form  give  details  as  to  present  status  of  education  in  its  various  departments. 

» Prepared  by  Arthur  MacDonald. 
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Cuba.  iDBtituto  de  segunda  ensefianza  de  Matanzas.  Memoria  anual.  Corres- 
pondiente  al  curso  academico  de  1908  &  1909.  Matanzas,  Imprenta  de  Quiros 
y  Estarada,  1908. 

Comprises  report  of  the  Iiistitution  azid  the  ooone  of  study  prescribed  for  all  th^ 
schools. 
Ecuador.    Minlsterio  de  instnicci6n  ptiblica,  correosy  tel^grafos,  etc.    Infonne  anual 
que  Luis  N.  Dillon  .  .  .  presenta  a  la  naci6n  en  1913.    Quito,  Imprenta  y 
encuademaci6n  de  la  escuela  de  artes  y  oficios,  1913.    2  vols.    4°. 

Vohime  1  contains  an  extensive  exposition  (75  pages)  of  the  different  classes  of  edocation— primary, 
secondary,  etc.— to  which  is  annexed  a  series  of  reports  from  educational  officials  of  the  different 
Provinces  discussing  questions  of  school  attendance,  material  conditions,  school  organization,  physical 
and  moral  education,  native  idioms,  civic,  and  esthetlcal  education,  and  previous  condition  of 
education;  also  methods  of  instruction,  textbooks,  school  administration  and  finances,  direction 
of  studies,  inspectors'  visits,  libraries,  suggestions  of  school  councils,  and  school  discipline. 

Under  secondary  and  higher  education  attention  is  given  to  courses  of  study  in  detail,  degrees, 
reports  from  profK»ors  and  rectors.    These,  with  other  topics,  cover  459  pages. 

Vohime  2  presents  in  detail  (483  pages)  plans,  articles,  and  rules  for  primary  education,  including 
executive  decrees  as  to  public  instruction,  ministerial  circulars,  official  letters,  etc.;  articles  or  rules 
for  school  authorities  and  school  inspectors  of  different  classes;  also  rules  and  instructions  as  to  school 
discipline,  supervision,  classification;  classes  of  teachers,  their  qualifications  and  examinations. 
Guatemala.   Minlsterio  de  instrucci6n  ptiblica.    Memoria  de  la  Secretaria  de  instruc- 
ci6n  pdblica  de  Guatemala,  presentada  a  la  Asamblea  nacional  legislativa  en 
1914.    Guatemala,  Tipograffa  nacional,  1914.    402  p.    8°. 
This  memoria  gives  a  somewhat  full  report  of  educational  statistics. 
Jamaica.    Announcements  of  individual  schools  and  official  correspondence. 

In  manuscript. 
Nicaragua.    Ministerio  de  instrucci6n  piiblica.    Memoria  de  relaciones  exteriores  e 
instrucci6n  ptiblica  presentada  al  Congresso  nacional.  .  .    Octobre  de  1911  & 
d^iembre  de  1913.    Managua,  Tipografia  nacional,  1914.    2  vols.    8^. 

In  volume  2  are  given  r^sum<te  of  some  educational  statistics  in  tabular  form. 
Panama  (Republic).    Secretaria  de  instrucci6n  p(iblica.    Memoria  que  el  secretario 
de  estado  en  el  despacho  de  instrucci6n  piiblica  presenta  a  la  asamblea  nacional  de 
1914.    Panama,  Imprenta  nacional,  1914.  .  477  p.    8**. 

This  report  has  a  general  Introduct  ion  of  50  pages  treating  of  the  different  phases  of  education  in  the 
Republic  and  also  of  special  institutions.  Among  the  latter  are  the  National  Institute,  normal 
school  for  teachers,  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  conservatories  of  music  and  oratory,  and  schools  of 
painting.  The  report  contains  much  detafied  information, including  names  of  officials, programs  of 
studies,  and  reports  of  local  officers. 
[Peru.]  Lockey,  Joseph  B.  Estudioe  sobre  la  instnicci6n primariaen al  departamento 
de  Lima  y  la  provincia  constitucional  del  Callao.  Lima,  Perti,  Gil,  1914.  xiii, 
290  p.    tables,  plans,  etc.    8°. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  containing  general  considerations  pertaining  to  va- 
rious subjects:  among  these  scientific  management  applied  to  school  administration,  physical  edu- 
cation, a^lcultural  education,  vocational  education,  and  some  anthropometrical  studies  of  pupils. 

The  second  part  consists  mainly  of  official  letters  and  circulars  having  reference  to  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest;  such  as  school  hygiene,  school  exhibitions,  etc.    The  third  part  consists  of  31  statistical 
^        tables  of  a  comprehensive  or  retrospective  character  for  the  Department  of  JJima  and  the  Province  of 
Callao. 

Ministerio  de  instrucci6n.    Informaciones  sobre  la  segunda  ensefianza  en  la 

reptiblica.    Edici6n  oficial.    Lima,  Tipografia  de  "El  Lucero,''  1906.    2  vols. 

The  two  v<dumes  comprise  an  exhaustive  survey  of  secondary  education  in  Peru  in  the  form  of 
communications  fh>m  directors  and  professors  of  national  and  private  coUeges  and  educational  authori- 
ties. The  matter  was  submitted  in  response  to  a  call  fh>m  the  Legislature  in  view  of  proposed  modifi- 
cations and  reforms  in  the  department  of  secondary  education. 
Salvador.  Minlsterio  de  instrucci6n  pdblica.  Memoria  de  los  actos  del  poder  ejecu- 
tivo  en  el  ramo  de  instrucc(on  ptiblica  presentada  a  la  honorable  asamblea  nacional 
el  dia  10  de  Marzo  de  1913,  por  el  sr.  subsecretario  de  estado  Dr.  Gustavo  S.  Baron. 
San  Salvador,  Imprenta,  Melon  dez,  1913.    4^. 

After  a  general  hitroduction,  this  report  gives  detailed  information  chiefly  in  the  form  of  statistical 
tables  for  the  different  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  i.  «.,  technical,  commercial,  and 
special  schools,  as  well  as  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  educational  schools. 
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Uruguay.  Direcci6n  general  de  estadfstica.  Anuario  estadlstico  .  .  .  con  Tarios 
datOB  de  1911.  (Afioe  1909-10.)  Libio  22  del  "Anuano"  y  36  de  laa.  Twno  1. 
Montevideo,  Domaleche,  1912.  xzxix,  471  p.  (Ap^ndice,  i-cxx  p.)  4®.  (Libro 
22  del  ''Anuario  "*  y  36  de  laa  publicaeiones  de  la  direcci6n  general  de  estadistica.) 
In  the  appendix  is  a  census  (p.  13-15)  of  education  for  1908,  giving  number  of  pupils,  students, 
teachers,  and  professors  for  primary,  secondary,  higher,  and  special  edueaticm;  also  registration  in 
dttlBrent  tMoltles,  and  results  of  examinations  for  all  orders  of  education,  indnding  entrance  eiami- 


—  Direccidn  general  de  instruccidn  primaria.  Analee  de  instruccidn  primaria. 
Ano  11-12.  Tomo  13,  noe.  1-12.  Montevideo,  Imp.  **E1  aigl.  illuBtnuio,"  de 
G.  V.  Marifio,  1914.    979  p.    8^' 

This  work  comprises  artfeles  on  and  the  results  of  the  original  inyestigations  of  many  modem  phases 
of  primary  education,  by  specialists  of  tl^f  country . 

Montevideo.    UniverBidad.    ,Proyecto  de  plan  de  estudios  para  la  seccidn  de 


ensefianza  secundaria  y  prepamUnria.    Anales  .  .  .  1912.    Tomo  21,   no.  88. 
Montevideo,  Tip  de  la  Eacuela  nacional  de  artee  y  oficioe,  1912.    p.  1-194.    8"^. 

This  volume  comprises  the  plan  of  secondary  studies  and  of  studies  preparatory  to  the  university 
f^ieulties,  submitted  by  the  secUon  of  the  university  council  charged  with  that  interest,  according  to 
article  18,  law  of  December  31, 1906;  also  the  discussions  and  final  action  of  the  university  council 
respecting  the  pcopoeed  plan  and  the  decree  of  the  President  of  Uie  Republic  authorizing  the  adoptfon 
of  the  plan  of  studies,  p.  1-194.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  articles  and  official 
papers  pertaining  to  university  matters. 
Venezuela.  MiniBterio  de  fomento.  Direcci6n  general  de  estadlstica  de  Venezuela. 
Anuario  estadlstico  .  .  .  1910.    Caracas,  Imprenta  nacional,  1913.    xxi,  504  p. 

Contains  documents  pertaining  to  1911  and  1912. 

On  pages  67-72  of  this  yearbook  are  given  statistical  tables  of  primary  education,  inoindHg  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  public  and  private  schools;  classes  of  schools  and  divisions  by  ages; 
also  statistics  and  colored  graphs  (p.  40(M03)  iUustrating  them  firom  1908  to  1910. 
■  Ministerio  de  instrucci6n  pfiblica.  Memoria.  Expo6ici6n.  Direcci6n  pri- 
maria y  secundaria.  Documentos.  Tomol.  Caracas,  Imprenta  nacional,  1914. 
cxiv,  495  p.  4**. 
Direcci6n  de  instrucci^n  superior  y  de  bellas  artes.  Docu- 
mentos.   Tomo  2.    Caracas,  Imprenta  nacional,  1914.    538  p.    4°. 

Direcci6n  de  estadistica  y  contabilidad.    Documentos.    Tomo 


3.    Caracas,  Imprenta  nacional,  1914.    335  p.    4^ 

In  the  first  volume  (496  pages),  after  an  extensive  introduction  (100  pages).  Minister  F.  Guevara 
Rojas  calls  eapedal  attentfon  to  certafai  points,  inehiding  the  following: 

Primar9  eduaUkm.  Creation  of  new  graded  schools;  work  of  first  sdiool  census;  foundation  of 
anti-(;atholic  educatfon  in  the  country;  organisatfon  of  manual  labor  in  the  schools. 

Normal  »ekool  inttruetion.    Establishment  of  the  intemat  in  both  normal  schools. 

Secondary  instruction.  Rules  for  written  examinaUon  in  colleges;  otBcIal  editfon  of  previous  pro- 
grams of  study;  installation  of  chemical  laboratory  In  the  college  for  boys  at  (Caracas;  scholarshipa  for 
young  men  delegated  to  study  branches  of  technical  educatfon  in  foreign  countries. 

Inttkutiont  for  univerHtf  extension.  DesignaUon  of  a  delegate  to  represent  Veneauela  in  the  Sixth 
Pan-American  Congress  of  Lima;  organisatfon  of  a  circulating  library;  establishment  of  four  meteoro- 
logical statfons. 

Special  education,  Reorganisatfon  of  the  academy  of  plastfo  arts,  conservatory  of  musfo  and  decla- 
matfon;  creaUon  of  a  professorship  of  compositfon  in  the  academy;  scholarships  for  young  men  to 
study  the  fine  arts  in  foreign  countries. 

School  of  art*  and  trades  for  men.  Formatfon  of  classes  in  tailoring  and  photography,  in  physics  and 
mechanics  of  automobfles;  competitfon  for  scholarship  in  school  of  arts  and  trades  of  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Sduol  of  arts  and  trades  for  women.  Creatfcm  ofnew  profossorships  of  materials  and  costumes,  mak- 
ing of  hats,  artistfo  flowers,  etc.;  organisatfon  of  a  school  for  nurses. 

The  remainder  of  volume  1  contains  official  p^;Mrs  comprising  letters  from  the  minister  to  the 
President  of  the  RepubUc,  and  fh>m  State  superintendents  to  the  minister;  also  lists  of  the  atudenta 
graduating,  and  numerous  tables  of  details. 

The  second  volume  (538  pages)  bound  with  the  third,  consists  of  official  papers  on  the  direction  of 
superfor  Instructfon  and  fine  arts. 

The  third  vohmie  (339  pages)  deals  especially  with  sUtistias  and  accounts. 
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